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Ix the peruſal of ſeveral works on the preven : 
tion and cure of diſcaſe, I have ſeldom met with 
any that, according to my conceptions, have been 1 
formed with ſufficient perſpicuity for though _ 1 

ſimplicity of ſtile may be effentially neceſſar, 
conſidering the claſs of people to whom ſuch la- 
bours are addreſſed; till I ſee no cauſe, why the 

very principles and reaſoning by which they 
ought to be directed in their purſuit ſhould 
| either be totally omitted, or treated in fo ſlight a 
manner, as not to afford any material advantages 
the principles I mean are, the NATURE or Cox- 
8TITUTIONS, and THE IMMEDIATE CAusEs oF 
DrsxAsE; for whether we wiſh to prevent or 
cure, theſe two points muſt ever be kept in view. 
Jo prove this, let us iquuire, by what are we 


* 
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From che knowledge of the remote cauſes, 
being well acquainted with the effect which they 
are calculated to produce in the machine, and 
preventing their acceſſion; but in all caſes this 
cannot be done; in many, prevention of that cir- 
cumſtance immpoſſible — how then muſt” we 
act? By fo regulating the powers of the conſti- 
tution, that it may be placed in ſuch a ſtate as to 
be rendered incapable of feeling the effect of the 
remote cauſe. 

And how can this be accompliſhed without 
: F708 thoroughly acquainted with the nature of 


__ the conſtitution itſelf ? Indeed, it ſeems not only 


neceſſary in t this reſpect, but alſo to render the 


5 5 diſeaſe, when the cauſe has produced its conſe- 
- quences, as mild as poſſible. Various proofs of the 


Validity of this doctrine will ariſe upon flight con- 


OE fideration. In inoculating for the ſmall-pox, we 


Find very often great vahbliry in the diſeaſe; and 
this cannot, it 5 clear, be owing to the matter by | 
which the complaint is occaſi Gre: having any va- 


1 riability of ation ; for the fame 1 matter taken from 
metue very ſame pock will produce in different habits 

2 diſeaſe of very different 1 natures, with reſpect to 
mildneſs or malig ignancy—it is therefore obvious 


the variation muſt ariſe from ſaine; deviations in 


i che ſeparate habits, which chen A modes 
| of preparation ʒ —and, proba 
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after being inoculated die, and ſeveral fall into 
ocher maladies. no 76 | deren 
With reſpect to the — * 8 to which 
we muſt advert with regard to the cure; we 
ſhould confine ourſelves to the 1iMMEDIATE 
CAUSE or CAUSES, which, act ng in the habit, 
produce thoſe ſymptoms, an enumeration f 
which is called diſeaſe; for all other cauſes 
this point of view are of no avail. : Matters | 
it by what means the diſeaſe has been occaſigh- 
ed, ſince the action of that cauſe is paſt ? the 
effect at this time acting as a cauſe, claims only 
attention, for that conquered, the diſeaſe va. 
niſhes. To explain, let us take the Dropſy,, + 
its cauſes have been ſaid to be, an he- 
* reditary diſpoſition drinking ſtrong... li- 
6 quors—want of exerciſe - exceſſive evacua» 
“tions ſudden ſtoppage of thoſe which. are 
* 6 cuſtomary and neceflary—large quantities of 
9 * cold, weak, watery liquors drank when the 
I body has been over-heated by violent exerciſe 
6 —a low damp marthy fitnation—long-uſe of, - 4 
% poor watery diet, or viſcous aliment that is I 
e hard of digeſtian. It is aften the effect of 
1 other diſeaſes, as jaundice, fexrrhus of the lis; 
F ver, violent ague of long continuance, looſe- 
” _ << neſs, dyſentery, an empyema, or conſump- 
4 ; Wb ion of the lungs- -in ſhort, whatever ob- 
. Ken s reſtpiratlen, or prerents the blood 
pf Ty.” 152% *  , Gan 
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ic from being duly: prepa 
, dropſy. Theſe may produce this: le 1 
do not deny, but that not one of them is the im- 
mediate cauſe againſt which our remedies are 
lely to be levelled to perform à cure, nor 
any number of them, except ſuch of which 
dropſy is only a ſymptom. It is to the effect 
brought on by theſe cauſes that we are to attend, 
„ Þ take to be general relaxation of the ſo- 


a thin watery blood. and a ,j,Lx⁴&eñ action 


of the abſorbents, (1 1. * by which more water is 
thrown into the cellular ſyſtem and different ca- 
vities by the exhalent, _—_ can be taken up "wy 
mpeg e 
From the enumeration of the arts not any 
ing can be collected reſpecting the cure but 
Feet che immediate cauſes every ching, as they 
plainly point out the indications, viz./ to invigo- 
rate the folids, and increaſe the action of the ab- 
ſorbent ſyſtem, that the water may be taken from 
the places wherein it is is: depolited; and _— 
out of the machinmmee ns 


; oo [was the defect in theſs tata au. 


niſhed one principal reaſon for for preſenting this 
Work to the public, in order to dorf other 
Fix wort: 18 AF Des fi alt, nook Hroz of ©} SWO. 
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* ation |. abſolutely neceſſary, and more ef- 


ſentially beneficial. I have therefore been obliged 


to divide the work into diſtinct heads the firſt of 


| which comprehends the Ax A rox of thoſe parts 


in which reſide the active powers of the conſtitu- 

tion chiefly, with intent to make my reader ac- 
quainted with the nature of them, their uſes, 
connections, and dependencies; that he might 
have ſome idea of the materials upon which he 
was to act; as well as be taught what he might ex · 
pect from them; for to attempt to teach a man the 
mode of proceeding in any art, without informing 
him of the nature of the ſubject to which he is to 
direct his attention, would be like throwing 2 
rough diamond to a glaſs-grinder, he might de- 
ſtroy, but never poliſh. Suppoſe a man ſeized 
with a pain in his bowels, attended with trifling 
evacuations, he ſees cordials are good in ſome of 
theſe caſes, and ſlight opiates—he takes them, 


they give him relief for ſome time—they return 3 
more violently, he has. recourſe to the ſame re- 


medies, till an inflammation comes on- conſi- 
dering the intervals of eaſe he has obtained, he 
has no conception how this can ariſe—let him be 


informed of the ſtructure and nature of the 


bowels, he will ſoon underſtand that they are 

ſubject to ĩrritating eauſes, liable to inflammatory 5 
affeckions; 3 and'readily conceive why” thoſe irrita- 

ding cauſes mult” be removed! before cordials and 

A 4 Of opiates 
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opiates ſhould be taken ; which he 1 never 
do without ſuch knowledge of the parts. In- 
deed, I believe for want of) or Py" * —_— 


facrifices, | | 181 7 
The parts being W in their imple Au 


T have next ſpoken of them collectively, ſhew⸗- 


ing the nature of different consTITUTIONs,' 
which are formed by the combinations of theſe. 
I conceive this knowledge eſſentially neceſſary 
towards the preventing of diſeaſe, palliating ſuch 


as are incurable, and conquering thoſe which lis | 


within the reach of our powers; for there are a 
variety which require particular attention, in or- 
der that full effect may be given to our regimen, 


and medical treatment; es without the one is 
roperly adapted t to the other, we ſhall not only = 
be foiled in our attempts to eure; but the very 
means uſed for preſervation from, will be inſtru- 
mental in bringing on diſeaſe, which too fre- 
quently proves mortal. This we need not here 
farther elucidate, as what we have ſaid in the 
former part of the preface, and in the: intfoduo- 


3 tion, render 1 it unneceffary. x. 


Thus far the parts of the W 465 ase 
upon have been conſidered. It remains now to 
ſpeak of choſe which are the agents, the oN. 
NATURALS; ſo term'd, and MEDICINAL: sus- 


| $TANCES=the: firſt of which have called l 


my 1 ths order do > thew:the great inſſu· 
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explainetÞthe powers of each claſs, as commonly ; 
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ence they. have on, and how by being properly 
managed, they contribute to keep the body in a 
fate of health; for it is almoſt. ſolely on them 
that we muſt depend for this purpoſe - for good 
air — proper aliment, moderate in quantity 


ſuitable exerciſe and reſt with due ſubordination 


of mental affections, form the beſt plan for our 


bodily ſecurity—we have therefore endeavoured 
to ſhew how they act under different circum- 


ſtances, and how neceſſary it is to lay down 
rules with reſpect to them; which, by obſerving, 
ſupply the moſt pleaſing conſeq eee 
from pain, vigour of mind, and a placid old age; 
and, by neglecting; the contrary extremes be- 
ſides, we have conſidered ſome of them with re+- 
ſpect to their powers as medical ſubſtances, and 
3 how they act, as by theſe means we 
might afford an opportunity of properly combi- 
ning the two, that they might aſſiſt in ſtrength» 
ening, and not, by bade ee eee 
counteract each other. 
As for medicines, there, 8 my W 
may conſider me too ſyſtematical, as I have 
preſerved the terms of the ſchools, and reaſoned 
too abſtractedly, perhaps, according to his com * 
prehenſion. However, when it is known that 
I have given: rhe derivation of every term and 


e m to render them. in this 
| | place 


— 
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place cafily intelligible ; for the terms themſelves, 


once underſtood, are infinitely more expreſſive, 


and involve more ideas than any other which 


might be thought more familiar, I ſhall, I hope, 


ſtand excuſed, as well as for dwelling upon 
the powers which medicines exert ; for it ap- 


peared not only neceſſary to ſpeak of the good 


that was likely to accrue from their action, 
but alſo of the miſchief which they might cre- 
ate, injudiciouſly applied; therefore I was to ex- 
hibit them in different views, that it might be 
known where their exhibition was ſafe, * 
uncertain, or perhaps detrimental — becauſe a 
medicine may be proper reſpecting a complaint 
to be relieved, but its mode of action inju- 
rious to the conſtitution for inſtance, coſtive- 
neſs is to be removed, if it ſhould be attended 
with heat and pain im the bowels, ſhewing that 


in them there is great irritation, and that tho 
blood muſt circulate too freely, the ſtimulant 
purgatives are improper, (266. —if there ſhould 


be coldneſs in them, and the blood (circulates un- 
commonly ſlow and languid, the cooling, (264.) 
Thould not be uſed and if habitual coſtiveneſs be 


am error of the 3 theaKripgent kind: (265. ) 


mould be avoided. 18019 0 oe Ina 11 BN 


I ſhould! ' "Py 3 _ female rea» 


ders with inhumanity, if the riſing race of in- 
1 forgotten With whom many have {aid 
1 ; little 
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little 4 is to be done. Tale them from the indul- 
gence of fond parents; the vanity, ignorance, 
neglect, and ſelfiſhneſs of conceited nurſes, I be- 
lieve very little would be neceſſary; ſave where 
they, like adults, were liable to be affected with 
accidental complaints, and then properly nur- 

ſed, they would be more readily cured. To 


the former I can only reply; my animadver. 
ſion muſt yield to · who can help it.” I lament 


the misfortune of the infant, and pity the feel- 
ings of the parent, whoſe partiality lays the 
foundation for ten thouſand heart-aches—and to 
the cuſtoms of the latter, with all their train of 
poiſons, 'I oppoſe the plain directions given 
under the article Nurſing to the peruſal 
of which I recommend all mothers, and rational 


ſuperintendants, and leave it to ſpeak for itſelf; 
it is uncomplicated, founded upon facts deduced 


from obſervation and experience, and f r 
mM the voice of reaſon. 

The parts of which we have here ſpoken PE | 
what is neceflary'to be underſtood before any one 
ſhould enter on the practice of phyſic, as withs 


out theſe the adventurers fail upon the boſom of 
a dangerous/ ſea, diveſted of rudder and com- 


paſs. It muſt be ſo clear to common ohſerva- 
tion, that I ſhall conſider it admitted; and pro- 
ceed to cloſe with the account of the practical 
pen — and here I have laboured to be as ſimple, 

ans -# and 


4 
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awd. uſefully conciſe, as the, nature of ſuch A 
work would admit. 

After ſhewing he. tendency & the 3 in 
general, I have particulariſed the deſcription of 
each, that is, collected the ſymptoms which have 
: happened, forming 1 its. hiſtory; 77 but as thewhole 


of theſe do not always occur, yet {ll would bur 


then, from their number, the memory of thoſe 
,1who have ſlight knowledge, or are totally uninfor- 
-med—out of thaſe L have ſelected the characteriſtic 

| figns, by pointing out ſuch ſymptoms as are agreed 

- always to attend, laying down before the remote 
and immediate cauſes: becauſe if it appears that 
the patient has been in the way of the former, it 
increaſes the probability of his being attacked by 
the latter, which giye origin to the diſeaſo. In 


this there ſeems to be a peculiar advantage, be- 


cauſe the immediate cauſe or cauſes being re- 
mem bered, leads us fairly to account for a num- 


2015 of the ſymptoms by which the patient may be 


oppreſſed. This needs no exemplification, on com- 
ting gone with the other, it will appear obvious. 
as With reſpect to the medicinal ſubſtances, a ca- 
oclgcglogue is given of them claſſed under different 


heads, wich the common doſes annexed, and alſo 


a variety of formulz—n the firſt place, for. the 
10 purpoſe of ſupplying ga number of materials poſſeſ- 
01 ed; of fmilar powers, though, in different de- 
10 Stees, ae one head ; 5 chatuchg Profit might 


8 TW ; | have 
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have an opportunity of making his own election, 
and varying them AS particular cireumſtances 
might require; beſides empowering him to pre- 
Ken in the moſt ſimple manner in the ſecond, 
to ſhew tlie nature of medical compoſition, how 
and in what forms particular ingredients might 
be united; and here I muſt obſerve, that the com- 
pound medicines I have uſed are chiefly thoſe of 
the laſt London Diſpenſatory; where they are not, 
they are particularly ſpecified from whence taken. 
There are, alſo, other advantages in this work, 
which will be to young ſtudents of no little 
conſequence ; for here they will be relieved in 
their inveſtigation of the real meaning of tech- 
nical terms, 'as they are either explained inthe 
body of the work where they occur, and refe- 
rences made in the Index, or in the Index itſelf; 
and the various articles referred to different places 
I will ſhew them the different powers they. poſſeſs, 
=. as well as the beſt modes of compoſition for 
inſtance - myrrh is referred to 218. 252. 283. 
300 3 theſe it will be ſhewn, that it is a ſti- 
1 mulant expectorant— emenagogue aid anti- 
A ſeßptic, and the reſt of the numbers following the 


letter F. will refer the reader to. the. diffetent 
F forms in which it is preſeribed. 7699 

4 Such then, "my plan, 5 mati on 
1 which 1 riſque its ſupport. It is not for me to 
1 | determine whether it is happily conceived, or 
1 - well 
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well executed. Some things have I 1 
5 much altered, and many ins made, where- 
ever I thought it might anſwer any 2909 Pp 
poſes ; for my intent was— _ 
To give rational information to thoſe, who, not 
being properly educated, are obliged to practiſe 
from neceſlity ; declaring, at the ſame time, my 
wiſh to ſtop the daring hand of inconſiderate 
raſhneſs, bold from i pgrance, and careleſs from 
contempt of ſocial dur. AE 
To convince thoſe who are led by Amy, 
or whom inſtinctive whim, too oft miſtaken for 
that virtue, prompts to viſit the miſerable roofs 
of ſickly indigence, that ſomething more is ne- 
ceflary to conſtitute: the medical pilot—to | con- 
| vince them, that in family recipes, and borrowed 2 
naoſtrums, there is little ſucceſs, and leſs ſecu- F 
rity — that if, ſtimulated by the deſire of doing 
$ good, the materials to which they ſhould be li- 
1 mited, lie within a narrow compaſs - warmth 
| decent cloathing - moderate living —induſtry 
and . — Theſe form the regimen of 
© conſcientious nc ; and are, nine times out 
of ten, the poor man's beſt preſcriptions—theſe : 
are the powerful cordials=theſe the reſtoratives 
| ol a good Samaritan—and with theſe every hoſ-* 
1 pitable houſe-wife would be a p * ſuperior 
e eee wah 8 
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exiſtence in this life, the multiplicity of dangers with 
which he is ſurrounded, even from the firſt moment of 
his being to his ultimate ſtage; and alſo that the fabric 
of his machine is ſo formed, that the means neceſſary 
for its preſervation are ſo many inſtruments wearing 
out its powers and conducing to diſſolution; and, at 
the ſame: time, conſider, that he is ſubject to an im- 
menſe variety of diſeaſes, which often occaſion him to 
drag out a life of pain and miſery ; nay, frequently 
cut him off even in the bloom and vigour of his 


age: it will not appear extraordinary that many 


men of the firſt, "and moſt. diſtinguiſhed abilities, 
have devoted themſelves, not « i to the ſtudy of Me- 
dicine, in order to cure thoſe maladies, by which man 
is conſtantly attacked; but alſo prevent their origin, 


or the miſchiefs which are apt to ſucceed, 


. From 
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From dc time of GALEN, who. hi upon this 
laſt ſubject, written moſt elaborately, to the preſent 
day, we have had various publications, calculated to 
inſtruct mankind in the Art of preſerving Health, 
preventing Diſeaſes, or ſhortening their Duration, by 
the uſe of judicious applications: indeed, of late years, 
their particular documents have been ſtudiouſly con- 
veyed in ſuch a ſtyle, as to be readily intelligible ta 
common underſtandings ; ſo that each man might be- 
come, in ſome degree, his own Phyſician. Such lau- 
dable undertakings merit the higheſt praiſe, and, if 
well conducted, promiſe the moſt ſalutary conſe- 
quences; for there can be no doubt but the modes 
of preventing Diſeaſes, ſhortening their Duration, and 
warding off their evil tendencies by early aſſiſtance, are 
not only the eaſieſt, but ſafeſt, and moſt pleaſant. 

What has been written on this ſubje& may to many, 
perhaps, appear ſufficient ; and ſo it probably might be, 
were all men's conſtitutions ſimilar : for the methods 
adviſed by many of thoſe authors, are ſelected with 
great judgement, and extremely well calculated to 


=; "8 
- "1, 
110) 


1 
_— 


* anſwer the ends propoſed, under the circumſtance F 

above ſpecified ;—but there ſeems to be a very great 1 
defect in all the publications which have treated on 2 
theſe ſubjefts—they give no information to their read- 3 


ers how the variations of conſtitutions are to be diſtin- 
guiſhed, or in what caſes the methods are properly E | 
do be altered; and without this, the preſcribing of re- 'N 
medies can be conſidered little leſs than a ſpecies of FR 
quackery, 1 whatever authority it may be ſanctiondd. 

The 
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The univerſality or generality of any medicine fur- 
niſhes the idea of the moſt flagrant abſurdity, ſuitable 
only to the arrogance of eyery ignorant impoſtor ; and 
certainly appropriating remedies of the ſame ſpecific 
nature to one complaint in all conſtitutions, however 
diſſimilar, is, at leaſt, 4 branch of the ſame tree ; for 
it is a fact uncontrovertible, ſupported by the ſoundeſt 
experience that what may be of great ſervice to one 
conftitution, may to another be highly detrimental, 
though labouring under the fame affection. 

To elucidate this, I ſhall adduce a very familiar ex- 
ample—to many of my readers, perhaps, experimen- 
tally comprehenſible; I mean the mode of obviating 
the effects of Inzpr1aTION. | 

Under this circumſtance we will ſuppoſe a man of 
ſtrong ſtamina—full habit of body—with good digeſ- 
tive powers; and a nervous ſyſtem acting with firm- 
neſs and regularity and one, of a relaxed conſtitu- 
tion—not abounding with blood—a weak; delicate 
ſtomach—and the nerves eaſily irritated 

The advice to alleviate the conſtitutional diſtur- 
bances occaſioned by this indiſcretion—is lying in bed, 
and promoting perſpiration by plentiful dilution, that 
is, drinking coptouſly of weak tea—ſmall broth— 
thin gruel—weak white wine or vinegar whey—or 
ſome ſuch liquors warm, that the ſuperabundance may 
be evacuated with which the patient has been loaded, 
and the body ſoaked, as it is termed, into its ſober 

ſtandard. For the robuſt man the advice might be 
proper—for by the ſurcharge of the vaſcular ſyſtem, 
and the ſtimulus of the intoxicating liquids, his habit 
| B 2 becomes 
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becomes nearly to aſſume an inflammatory diſpoſition, 


diſcovered by pain and a ſenſe of fulneſs of the head 
redneſs of his eyes quick ſtrong pulſe much heat, 
and great thirſt which are the general concomitants 


of ſuch a debauch; and thus he requires abſtinence, 


evacuation, reſt, and dilution for his alleviation. But 
the ſame mode, applied to the other, renders all his 


conſtitutional defects worſe, he experiences the uneaſy 
ſenſations of languor - ſickneſs oppreſſed ſpirits and 
 undeſcribable ſinkings—all increaſed by ſuch a regi- 
men; whoſe good conſequences are derived in the for- 
mer cure bom relaxation and debilitating the ſyſtem, 
The delicate conſtitutioned man requires freſh air, 
riding on horſeback, a glaſs or two of generous wine, 
or ſome cordial, ſuch as will invigorate the powers of 


his habit. promote vaſcular a cion — ſtrengthen his ſto- 
mach —increaſe inſenſible perſpiration, and thus con- 
quer thoſe unhappy feelings he labours under from 


increaſed weakneſs and debility.ä— Simple as is this 


fact, and of little conſequence as it may be thought, 


the ſame peculiarities occur in diſeaſes of the moſt 
alarming nature; and I am perſuaded that it is from 


ignorance or inattention in this point, that people are 


apt to increaſe their maladies, nay often make that, 
which would, left to itſelf, have been mild, become 
dangerous by applications not adapted to the particu- 
lar nature of the conſtitution. For as curing diſeaſes 
depends on the knowledge of this particular, by which 
we can more certainly appropriate our remedies to the 
benefit of the afflicted, ſo doubtleſs muſt it be a more 


eſſential Point in preſerving from, preventing, and 
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ſhortening their duration, as in all our endeavours we 
muſt attempt to keep the conſtitution in, or bring it to 


a ſtate of health, conſiftent with the principle of its 
formation, and the nature of the particular parts of 


which it is formed and how can this be accompliſhed 


without the peculiarities of the conſtitution are known 
to the perſon applying Ferns, or ang on any re- 
3 * : | 

In order, therefore, to atraln this point, as theſe ſheets . 


are addreſſed to the un-informed—it appears unavoid- 
able, to give ſome account of the human machine, 


with regard to the ſtructure - dependencies and action 


of its parts, before we enter on the means to be uſed 
in particular caſes that every man may be inſormed 
of the materials upon which his remedies and regimen 

are to operate; be able to diſcover their particular ſtate, 
and hence proceed with ſome n of regularity ; and 
certainty. 


Now the human machine conſiſts of SOLIDS and 
FLUIDS, differently diſpoſed, for the purpoſe of ſup- 


porting each other; ſo that as the parts are worn away 


or deſtroyed by the neceſſary actions of life, they may be 
again ſupplied ; and this diminution and acceſſion pre- 
ſerves a conſtant rautine, until the animal, agreeable to 
the laws of nature, is deſtroyed by its own. exertions, 
the machine being rendered incapable of continuing its 
vital actions; thus, without any preternatural cauſe, 

gradually deſcends to the grave. 
But in order to promote the different purpoſes al- 
lotted to the ſolids and fluids for the well- being of the 


puman body, they are variouſly divided. 
„ 5 | The 
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The SOLIDS into bones—cartilages or griſtles— 


ligaments—muſcles with their tendons—nerves—veſ- 
ſels—glands, and membranes. 

The FLUIDS—into blood—nervous fluid ; perſpt- 
rable matter flowing through the ſkin inſenſibly, or in 
form of ſweat ; faliva ſeparated by the glands of the 
mouth and throat; ear- wax; mucus; gaſtric and inteſti- 
nal juices, liquids ſecreted into the ſtomach and bow- 

els ;—cyſtic and hepatic biles, ſeparated by the liver, 
lodged in part in the gall bladder, in part emptied into 
the firſt bowel called duodenum ;—pancreatic juice, or 
that of the ſweet-bread ;—urine, ſemen, liquor of | the 
proſtate gland, and that fluid which moiſtens the in- 
ternal ſurface of all cavities ;—the glary mucilaginous 
liquid of the joints called ſynovia ; tears, mucus of 
the noſtrils; a white nutritious fluid ſeparated from 
the food in the inteſtines, called chyle—lymph—far, 
and marrow. 

It will not be neceſſary to give prolix accounts of 
the different component parts of the human machine; 
but only ſuch as may enable our readers ſo far to un- 
derſtand the anatomy, as to furniſh ideas ſufficient to 
aſſiſt them in purſuing the future ſubject with ſome re- 
quiſite degree of accuracy, 0 =» 5 
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CHAP. I. 


of the BONES, CART ILAGES, and other compo- 
_ Parts of the * 


TIE BONES are the hardeſt, and moſt ſolid parts of 
the human machine, calculated to ſupport thoſe which 
are ſoft and leſs firm, in all their motions and preſſures; 
they are covered with a membrane, or thin bladdery 
fubſtance, called perioſteum, on account of its covering 
the bone, which is exquiſitely ſenſible, being plenti- 
fully ſupplied with nerves. and blood veſſels. The 
outſides of bones are commonly more compact than 
the inner parts; and are formed of plates, joined to- 
gether by tranſverſe fibres; their inſides are ſpongy 
and cellular, in which is contained marrow, within 
membranous bags, filling up the cells; this marrow, 
being more or leſs diſtributed over all the bones, and 
tranſuding through their plates and fibres, makes them 
tougher, and leſs brittle ; the bones are ſupplied both 
within and without, with blood veſſels and nerves. 
CARTILAGES or GRISTLES, are ſolid, ſmooth, 
white, elaſtic ſubſtances, between the hardneſs of a 
bone and that of a ligament, (/ee ligament below) co- 
vered with a membrane called perichondrium, becauſe 
it covers a cartilage, which is akin to the perioſteum 
of the bones; they ſerye to make the bones, whoſe 
extremities or ends they cover, move freely in the 
Joints : they limit the growth of bones, as to their 
length, by hindering the bony fibres from ſprouting 
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out; 1 therefore, when the cartilages i in the joints 
are eroded, an immobility is there formed, called 
anchyloſis, or ſtiff joint, by the elongation and coali- 
tion of the fibres of the bones that are articulated 
together ; ſometimes they ſerve as ligaments to join 
the bones together, and ſometimes they do the office 
of bones to greater advantage than theſe would do; 


as the cartilages of the ribs, which, by their elaſticity, 
chiefly contribute towards expiration ; the * : 


that make out brims of cavities, &c. 
"LIGAMENTS are white, tough, flexible bodies, 


thicker and firmer than membranes, and not ſo hard 


or ſolid as cartilages, without cavity; difficultly ſtretch- 


ed and with little elaſticity; they ſerve to connect 
Parts together, and keep the part to which they are 


fixed in a proper ſituation, as appears remarkably in 
the joints or articulations; they are made up of fibrous 
layers or ſtrata; the largeſt and ſtrongeſt of which 
run lengthwiſe. 

 MUSCLE.—This is the name of the viii or- 
Sencht inſtrument of motion in the animal body, whe- 
ther voluntary or involuntary ;—it is called organical, 
| becauſe mere elaſticity is the immediate cauſe of ſome 
motions, as in expiration,* 

The general characteriſtic of a muſcle is, to conſiſt 
of fleſhy fibres which, when acting, contract them- 


* The arteries have how ſuppoſ ed by ſome to 8 them- 
Teles after diſtention by this elaſtic power; though they may in 
ſome degree, yet not totally, for they certainly, and I believe 1 

3s generally allowed, act by the contractile power of their oy 
abr coat, as may be inſtanced in bluſhing—and their- fudden 


| increaſe of action from other local irritating cauſes, | and ſome 
"A nervous affections. e 


ry — 


* 


ſelves, 
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ſelves, and become ſhorter; this contraction, accord- 
ing to different circumſtances of the muſcle, and the 


parts to which it is faſtened, er different effects, 


and different motions. 
If one end of à muſcle is tied to a fixed part, and 


the other to a moveable one, when it acts, its fibres 
contracting will pull the moveable part to that which 


| Is fixed. 


If both the parts, to which the extremities of a 
muſcle are attached, be moveable, by i its action, ay 
will be both drawn towards each other. 

If the muſcle be hollow, and contain a fluid, when 
it contracts, it will preſs upon, and endeavour to ex- 
pell its contents; ſuch a muſcle as the heart, and in 
ban meaſure the ſtomach, and urinary bladder. | 

If the fibres of a muſcle return upon themſelves, in 


the form of a ring, when they contract, they will di- 


miniſh the area within that circumference, making the 
circle narrower. Such muſcles are employed to ſhut 
cavities, and are called ſphincters, becauſe they have 
the power of cloſing cavities and reſtraining the 2 
of any thing they contain. 
TENDONS.—Theſe are continuations of fcthy, 
muſcular fibres; each tendon being diviſible into as 
many fibres, or rather bundles of fibres, as the muſcle 
itſelf is to which it belongs; but the tendinous fibres are 
more compacted and ſmaller, drier and harder, than 
the fleſhy fibres ; they are not capable of contraction, 
but ſerve like ropes to pull, when the fleſhy fibres act, 


for the commodiouſneſs and firmneſs of inſertion, and 


bor the direction of motion, 


— NERVES. 
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NERVES. Theſe are ſoft white cords, proceeding 
either from the brain or ſpinal marrow, and running 
to every minute part of the body, and are the imme- 


diate inſtruments of ſenſation, and indiſpenſably ne- 


ceſſary for the continuance of muſcular motion. 
They are ſuppoſed by many to contain a very ſubtile 
fluid, but appear without any cavity diſcernible even 
by the fineſt microſcope. _ 

'VESSE.LS in the machine mean the animal tubes or 
canals through which fluids or juices move; the leaſt 
imaginable veſſel is made of the leaſt membrane, 
rolled up in the form of a hollow cylinder, or part of 
a cone. The veſſels, as their coats muſt be thicker, 
are compoſed of thicker membrancs, upon which 
ſmaller veſſels run, 

Theſe are divided into 3 ABSOR- 
EN TS, SECRETORY veſſels, and kxcRETORY dudts. 

ART ERV. — This is the name of that kind of 
veſſel which, ariſing originally from the heart, contains 
a fluid whoſe motion is directed from thence towards 
the extremities and ſurface of the body. The larger 
and eaſily viſible arteries contain red blood, are of a 
conical figure—ſlow, tapering from the heart forwards, 
and ramifying yariouſly ; in living animals they beat, 
or have what is called a pulſe, anſwering to the motion 
of the heart; their coats look whitiſh, and are rr 
thick and ſtrong. 
VEINS.— Theſe contain a fluid whoſe motion 1s 
from the extremities or ſurface of the body towards 
the heart; their coats are thinner and more tranſparent 
than thoſe of the arteries, and, therefore, they appear 
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of a bluiſh, livid colour, the blood ſhining through 
them. In many places they have valves within them, 
which open towards the heart and ſhut the contrary way. 

ABSORBENT VESSELS.—So called, becauſe 
they abſorb or take up fluids, and are divided into LyM- 
' PHaTIcs and Lacrals, from the particular liquids 
they convey to other parts they are ſimilar, only have 
different origins, and calculated for different purpoſes, 
from whence they take their names—the former con- 
Z . vey the lymph or aqueous fluids, the latter the milky 
* Juice; formed from the aliment in the inteſtines called 


I chyle; the lymphatics are the general abſorbents, and 
4 carry the juices to what is called the, receptaculum 
; 3 chyli, thoracic duct, and left ſubclavian vein the 
1 lacteals to the receptaculum chyli, or n of the 


chyle. 

The lymphatics and lafleals are very. fine veſſels ; the 
former of which ariſe from the ſurface of the body, 
and all cavities or cells of the cellular membrane; the 
ſurface of the inteſtines, of the urine and gall bladders, 
of the ventricles of the brain—and of all other 
parts, and carry a pellucid liquor towards the recepta- 
culum chyli, and the thoracic duct, in which, like 
the lacteals, do they all terminate. 

SECRETORY VESSELS.—Theſe are all thoſe 
tubuli or minute tubes, in the different organs, which 
are adapted for the purpoſes of ſecretion, preſumed to 
ſeperate and ſtrain off the different humours from the 
general maſs of fluids. 

EXCRETORY VESSELS are thoſe tubes or 
ducts which alſo belon 8 to the different organs of ſenſa- 
tion; 
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tion; whoſe office is to carry off the humours that are 
feperated, and either convey them to their appropriated 
receptacles, where ſome of them are depoſited, or 
diſcharge them out of the body. | 
GLAND denotes in general an organical texture, of 
a circumſcribed figure, framed fo as to ſeperate from 
the blood, a liquid, different from, and unlike the 
blood; of theſe are various kinds, ſome more ſimple, 
others more complex or compounded, and are called 
by the common people, kernel. 
MEMBRANE. —TFhkis is a web or rather a lamina, 
or ſlough formed of a very thin ſubſtance, appearing like 
a bladder, whoſe thickneſs bears a very ſmall propor- 
tion to its breadth and length. Moſt, if not all the 
membranes, we ſee in the animal body, are compoſed 
of, and reſolvable into thinner ones. 

FIBRE is a ſmall thread or filament, without a ca- | 
vity, at leaſt without one viſible ; whoſe breadth and 7 
thickneſs bears a very ſmall proportion to its length; 
the leaſt fibre of all is too minute to be perceived by 
our ſenſes, however aſſiſted. The fibres we can per- 
ceive, are no other than fo many bundles of ſmaller 
ones tied together. 

Now. theſe are the different ſolids of the human 
machine fimply conſidered, and being differently diſ- 
poſed and united, by means of the cellular membrane, 
of which we ſhall ſoon ſpeak, form the human body. 
This is divided into the LIVING SOLIDS, called ſolida 
viva, and into the IyERT $0LIDs, called folida inertia, E 

which conſtitute the hard Parts, and hel 1 to com e 2 
the cellular ſyſtem, 
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Theſe are again divided by phyſiologiſts, or thoſe 
who treat of the human body and teach the uſes of its 
various parts, into three ſyſtems. The vascurAR sys- 
TEM—the NERVOUS SYSTRM—=900 the CELLULAR SYS- 
TEM. 

The FIRST of theſe has the heart for its centre; 3 
that is to ſay, all the tubes or canals which are com- 
prehended in this diviſion, either carry fluids out from 


the heart, or return and convey them to it, and com- 


prehends every ſpecies of artery, vein, ſinus, duct, 
and abſorbent veſſel, and may be diſtinguiſhed into 
circulatory veſſels, excretory veſſels, and abſorbents ; veſ- 

ſels through which the blood circulates—by which par- 
ticular fluids are ſeperated trom it by which theſe laſt 
are carried from the place where ſeperated—and by 
which fluids are taken up, and carried into the ma- 


chine. 


The CIRCULATORY VESSELS include all the 
arteries, which ſpringing from the aorta or large artery 
of the heart, and that called pulmonary, ſupplying the 


lungs, carry out the general maſs of blood, and all the 


veins, which being reflected back, and uniting at the 
two great ſinuſes of the heart, return it, and thus main- 
tain perpetual circulation. 

The ſecretory, excretory veſſels, and abſorbents, we 
have before explained. 

The SECOND or NERVOUS SYSTEM, 10 the 
brain as its baſis, from whence iſſue different portions 
called medulla oblongata, ſpinalis, and nerves. Some 
affirm that there are two ſets of nerves the one adapted 
princ pally for the purpoſe of perception and ſenſation, 

5 be- 


\ 
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"wed on the ſeveral organs of ſenſe, internal and 
external; while the other is blended with the muſcular 


fibres, becauſe it is obſervable in certain diſeaſes, that 
the muſcular ſtrength ſhall be totally exhauſted, and 
yet the powers of perception and ſenſation remain en- 
tire; and on the other hand, that the muſcles ſhall 
ſometimes exert prodigious ſtrength, while the ſenſes 
are all locked up—hence the authority 0 on which 1s 
founded the diſtinction. | 
But we muſt obſerve, that though all animal motion 
ſeems to be derived from the tiervous ſyſtem, and al- 
though the heart, like every other muſcle, can act no 
longer than the cornmunication through the nerves 
which are beſtowed on it, remains free; yet there 1s a 
neceſſity for diſtinguiſhing between the vaſcular and 


nervous ſyſtems ; becauſe it will appear, when we 


come to inquire into the nature of diſeaſes, that there 
may be evident diforder in the one, while little or 
none ſhall appear in the other; and this conſideration 
will greatly influence us in the directions neceſſary to 


be given for procuring relief.ä— THESE form the oy 
ſolids. 


The INERT SOLIDS, not only conſtitute ſuch 


parts of the body as have neither nerves nor veſſels ; viz. 


the cuticle and its continuations ; the nails; the hair ; 
great ſhare of the ſubſtance of bones ; cartilages ; li- 
gaments; tendons and their membranes; but theſe 
inert ſolids form the connecting medium, every 
where between the living ſolids, binding together 


every minute veſſel and nervous filament; and there 


are innumerable nerves and veſſels i in all parts of the 
body, 
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body, except thoſe above mentioned, which no eye 
can trace; yet, if we reaſon from analogy, and ſay, 
that the ſmalleſt branches and filaments are like the 
viſible trunks and cords, then the tranſverſe ſection 
of theſe muſt be circular; and conſequently, when they 
come to be interwoven or laid together, they muſt 
univerſally leave intermediate pores, and minute cavi- 
ties; hence we may underſtand, that though there 


may be ſome parts of the body, which have neither 


nerves nor veſſels, i. e. no living ſolids, yet there is no 
place in the whole fabric to which the cellular ſyftem 
does not extend, and where there 1s not ſome mixture 
of inert ſolids; beſides uniting and binding together 
the different ſpecies of veſſels, which either riſe from 
or terminate at the heart; and all the nervous cords 


or filaments, which ſpring from the brain or ſpinal 


marrow, however variouſly they may be combined, 
diſpoſed, or interwoven ; and this fibrous and lami- 
nated connecting ſubſtance, is not endowed, like the 
living ſolids, with either ſenſe of feeling or you of 
motion, : 
That the CELLULAR SYSTEM extends itſelf 
univerſally throughout the whole frame, and has a gene- 


ral and free communication, ſeems fully proved by ſome 


particular diſeaſes, ſuch as univerſal dropſy, called 
anaſarca, where water diffuſes itſelf through the whole 


body; or emphyſema, where air occupiesthe ſame ſpace, 


paſſing from pore to pore, and cell to cell; for this 


membrane conſiſts of a number of little cells, hence 
its name, which in e n communicate? was 


each other. 
In 


2 
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"Uh th bY WF and healthy ſtate, the cavities of the 


cellular ſyſtem, are either filled with a thin fine fluid 
called lymph, or with oil—hence it is diſtinguiſhed 


into two parts, the lymphatic and adipoſe, according 
to the ſubſtances it contains. 


The pores, or minute cavities of the dmc 


part, are always to be underſtood as interpoſed between 
every nervous fibril ; whereas the adipoſe cells are not 


ſo univerſally extended, the fat or animal oil being al- 


ways lodged in diſtinct bags or veſicles, elſe, was it 2 | 


fered to diffuſe itſelf as freely through the cellular ſyſ- 
tem at large, it would be equally diſtreſſing and fatal 
with the ſpreading of water in an univerſal eh r 

of elaſtic air in an emphyſema. 


p 


CHAP. Il. 


07 the BRAIN, and the other more complex Parts of 
the Machine, 


Have. now ſhewn the ſolid principles, and he 


ſyſtems of which the human body, aggregately conſi- 
dered, conſiſts, we ſhall take a view of ſome parts 
which are formed out of theſe, with their fluids and 
uſes, and give ſuch accounts as may be requiſite for 


the proper information of our readers, to enable them 


to diſcoyer what parts are affected in particular diſ- 
eaſes, and diſtinguiſh their nature, We therefore be- 
gin with the Brain, which is a ſoft, pulpy ſubſtance, 
ſurrounded by two membranes, one called dyra, the 
other 
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Aer che pia es n has alſo a third called ardchnoid, 
from its fineneſs, ſimilar to a ſpider's web—the chief 
peculiarities to be taken notice of for our purpoſes are 
the SINUSES, which are nothing more than large 
veins, or receptacles for blood; and the VENTRI- 
CLES: Like other parts of the body it has a variety 
of arterial branches coming from the heart; which are 
diffuſed through its ſubſtance, and on the membranes— 
from this is derived the whole nerves of the human 
machine, as the ſpinal marrow. is no more than a con- 
tinuation of the brain through the vertebre of the 
back—and this is conſidered the ſource of all percep- 
tion, ſenſation, and ſupport of muſcular motion. It 
is not conſidered in itſelf very ſenſible, but can tranſ- 
mit moſt acute ſenſations to every part of the body by 
means of the nerves, when in a ſtate of health=and 
moſt. violent ones when diſeaſed ; there is not the 
ſmalleſt portion of the living ſolids but is materially 
connected with it ſo that it not only gives ſtrong im- 
preſſions to; but feels ſtrong impreſſion from the 
ſmalleſt portions when affected; and it may be conſi- 
dered the fountain of all nervous incitability, by which 
all the parts dependent upon the nerves are put into 
motion, or continued capable of nnn in their 
action. 

And here, as we ſhall often have occaſion to e 
of NERVOUS INCITABILITY, and MUSCU- 
LAR IRRITABILITY, . two. powers to which we 
allow the exiſtence of the machine, in a living ſtate, | 
and the action of all its moving ſolids with reſpe& to 
= their continuance, are entirely owing, it will be proper 
a —__Þ- 
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ko deſcribe what we mean by theſe two terms; becsult 
they certainly do in ſome degree exiſt independent of 
each other, notwithſtanding their intimate union, and 
in general conjunct action and alſo, as by this know- 
ledge, we ſhall in ſome caſes be able to diſcover, how 
from particular defect in theſe two powers, ſeperately 
attended to, diſeaſes put on different appearancez—and 
0 are to be prevented, alleviated, or cured by our appli- 
cations made to them diſtinctively as well as unitedly. 
By INCITABILITY we mean that power in the 
brain and nervous ſyſtem, which may be put into 
action by mental affection, as well as local irritation, 
and which produces thoſe appearances we call ſym- 
pathetic. 
By IRRITABILITY we mean that power which 
may be put into action by material ſtimulus locally 
exerted yet is obedient to the influence of the nerves 
in general and cannot, in the living machine, exiſt for 
any conſiderable time without this union. 
To elucidate this, we ſhall obſerve that many will 
be thrown into convulſions by uneaſineſs of mind e 
alſo know that the ſame complaint will be occaſioned 
by ſevere irritation on ſome part or parts of the ma- 
chine; or that parts themſelves only will, from this 
fource, experience ſuch effects as in cramps. Now 
as we are totally ignorant how the mind acts upon the 
brain, and nervous ſyſtem how theſe act upon the 
muſcular fibres nor can we conceive how immate- 
riality, which we take the thinking faculty to be, can 
act upon materiality, we can by no means make uſe 


of 
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of 2 term which points out {| pecifically the action ht 
theſe cauſes productive of morbid effects. 5 

In order then either to prevent, alleviate, or cure 
the complaint from thence ariſing, we preſcribe ſuch 
things as may amuſe the mind, and keep it free from 
thoſe painful reflections and put the body into ſuch 
a ſtate as to render it leſs ſuſceptible of pres 
from this ſource. 

On the other hand, we advert to the part « or parts 

affected, and by our applications locally directed en- 

deavour to remove the irritative cauſe in order to 
promote a eure and with intent to prevent a return, 
do ſuch things as to render the part or parts incapable 
of being affected by the cauſe, or put under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances as to render the acceſſion of that caſe im- 
practicable—hence we think the diſcrimination be- 
tween the two terms abſolutely neceſſary as we ſhall 
in adviſing remedies always pay the ſtricteſt attention 
to conſtitutional peculiarities. 

The LUNGS are ſituated in the cheſt, and there 
divided into two large portions called LoBES, the one 
on the right, and the other on the left ſide, which are 

ſeperated from one another by a tranſverſe membrane 
called mediaſtinum—dividing the cheſt into two equal 
ſeperate cavities, that have no communication with 
one another: but the left lobe of the lungs is conſide- 
rably leſs than the right, becauſe the heart with its 
membrane, called pericardium, from its ſurrounding 
the heart, with the great veſſels that open into-it, are 
contained in the left diviſion,—The lungs, beſides 
their external membrane, and cellular texture of which 
Sur 1 C 4 | they 
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they are compoſed, are a congeries of air Veſfels from 
the wind pipe, which is a firm tube, made up of carti- 
laginous or griſtly rings, joined together by muſcular | 
fibres theſe rings backwards are incomplete; this 
deſcends into the breaſt almoſt to the baſis of the heart, 
and there divides into two great branches, the one 
right, and the other left; which again are divided and 
ſubdivided into leſſer and leſſer ramifications and ſo 
diſtributed through all the ſubſtance of the lungs, ter- 
minating at length in ſmall membranous, dilutable 
T4 cells, or veſicles—as well as theſe, there are veſſels 
"" which carry blood, and juices derived from the blood ; 
and theſe two kinds of canals are ſo uniformly diſ- 
perſed through the lungs, that in every phyſical point 
there are. branches all over—beſides theſe, they are 
ſupplied with nerves and abſorbents.—V arious are the 
_—_ of this organ. 
The molt important is that of reſpiration, by which 
a cone blood is effected through their ſubſtance, 
and circulation completed, in which life conſiſts ; by 
comminuting, condenſing, and rounding its particles, 
and thereby adapting them to flow through the canals 
of different ſizes in the body ; creating redneſs in its 
globules—beſides, it has ſeveral uſes which are of the 
' greateſt conſequence to the animal, for by this means 
the abdominal viſcera are with a continuance: alter- 
nately preſſed upon, and freed from that compreſſion ; 
by which means concoction in the ſtomach and inteſ- 
tines is promoted; and the circulation through the 
ſyſtem of the vena portarum, or large vein of the 
liver, which otherwiſe would be too fluggiſh, is urged 
ory | ON, 
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The feces and urine are expelled by its efforts; 
felling 3 is performed by inſpiring, or ſnuffing up air; 
the fœtus is excluded by its aſſiſtance; and ſuction, ſo 
neceſſary for the preſervation of the new-born animal, 
Is performed—and without it there could be no ſuch 
thing as voice or ſpeech brought about. Beſides, the 
lungs are conſidered as the recipient of animal heat, 
that is, the quantity of atmoſpheric , air which ruſhes 
into the lungs at every inſpiration being loaded with 
thoſe particles creating heat, they are ſeperated from 
the air and paſs into the blood, and by their evolution 
through the courſe of circulation form an univerſal 
ſtimulus to the vaſcular ſyſtem—and at the ſame time 
they perform the office of excretion, throwing out ſuch 
matters which have become uſeleſs, and would be 
hurtful if continued in the habit. 

In the middle of the cheſt between the two lobes of 
the lungs, rather inclining i in its poſition to the left ſide, 
lies the HEART.— It is a ſtrong hollow muſcle, 
having t two cayities, ſeperated by a ſeptum or diviſion, 
which are called yentricles, our of which iſſue the two 

large arteries of the human machine—one called pul- 
monary artery, becauſe it ſerves the lungs ; the other 
aorta, or large artery of the body ;—near the mouths 
of theſe two ventricles are two other hollow muſcular 
ſubſtances, from their ſimilitude to dogs ears—called 
auriculz—into which the veſſels called yena cava de- 
ſcendens, and aſcendens, and pulmonary veins open 
the two former into the right, the latter into the leſt. 
I t is alſo enveloped with a membrane from its ſituation, 
ſurrounding the heart, called pericardiu m, by which, 5 
2 and 
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and the large veſſels, it is kept in a fixed poſition—= 


within this membrane there is a ſmall en of 2 


ſerous fluid. 

As we have conſidered the brain to be the Gree of 
all incitability—ſo do we the heart one at leaſt, and 
that the princi ipal ſource of irritability—whoſe chief 
office i is to promote the circulation of the blood—an 


account of which may not in this place be improper. 


But before we enter on that ſubject, we muſt ob- 


ſerve, that all the arteries of the machine ramify from 


the aorta, as branches of a tree from its trunk, divi- 
ding themſelves into minute ramifications, in which 
there are no valves, except at the origin ; whilſt the 
veins muſt be looked upon as ſmall branches forming 


a large trunk, in which there are valves inſerted, Wich 


open to the heart. Now in the former of theſe veſſels 
there is required no ſuch contrivance, becauſe the 

blood, having a quick progreſſive motion from the 
contractile power of the heart and arteries, has a ſuffi- 
cient force impelling it from behind, which prevents 
its retroceſſion ; ; Whilſt, on the other hand, the flow 


motion of the blood in the veins and their weaker con- 


tractile power, unaſſiſted with a force adequate to that 
of the heart, have great need of ſuch an invention to 
prevent its regurgitation, and ſecure its return to the 


| heart. 


Now for a moment let us ſuppoſe, the heart full of 
blood, that is, the ventricles, have ceaſed to beat, and 
that it is put into motion by ſome cauſe, what 
will be the reſult with regard to the circulation? 
The leſſer circulation through the lungs will be per- 

formed 
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formed in the following manner: the Blood will be 
propelled into the pulmonary artery from the right 
ventricle, paſs through the lungs, and return to the 
left auricle by the pulmonary vein; in the ſame man- 
ner in the greater circulation it will alſo be forced into 
the aorta, diffuſed through the reſt of the machine, 
and return to the right auricle by the vena cava paſ- 
ſing through the different glands, in order for them to 
ſecrete ſuch fluids as they are deſtined for; whilſt, at the 
ſame time, the capillary or hair like tubes, where there 
is no ſuch glandular contrivance, will paſs off the mat- 
ter of perſpiration---the auricles then being filled with 
blood will contract — eject their contents into each ven- 
tricle, and the ſame routine be performed * * 
above deſcribed. 14010 

The particular organs which we have now men- 
tioned muſt be looked upon as the three moſt material 
ones for the ſupport, and preſervation of life, and the 
ſources and inſtruments of incitabiliiy, and irritability, 
by which they perform their actions, and on which all 
the moving powers of the machine depend but into 
the account we mult alfo take the blood, which, with 
the lungs, we conſider as the recipient and diffuſer of 
that fluid or thoſe particles which animate nature 
and ſupply an univerſal ſtimulus, which occaſions the 
action of theſe ſources and inſtruments of vital 
motions. | 

The BLOOD is a We homogeneous or apparently 
uniform fluid, as it circulates in the veſſels, from 
whence all the other fluids of the human machine are 


ſecreted, or ſeperated ; but when out of the body, and 
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del to itſelf, divifible into three diſtinct ſubſtances— 
ferum, gluten,” and red globules by a very ſimple pro- 
ceſs; though untouched, appearing only as two, called 
ſerum and craſſamentum, the latter floating in the for- 
mer; but the craſſamentum is of different degrees of 
firmnek | in different ſubjects, 

The SERUM in an healthy FE is ada or FRO 
les; z at other times, it is yellowiſh, or perhaps of a 
greeniſn hue, while the top of the craſſamentum has 
different degrees of firmneſs, and puts on different ap- 
| pearances with reſpect to colour, according to the 
age, ſex, and ſtate of health of the ſubject from 
whence it is taken. The ſerum of the blood, like the 
-white of an egg, coagulates when highly rectified ſpi- 
rit of wine, called alchohol, or any of the mineral 
acids, are mixed with it, or when heated to about 
-x60th degree of Farenheit's thermometer but other- 
wile 1 it continues in a liquid ſtate, 191 

The CRASSAMENTUM is compoſed of a pecu- 
| har ſubſtance, which gives redneſs to the blood, and 
of, what phyſiologiſts term , coagulable lymph, from its 

/ coagulating . ſpontaneouſly, This coagulable lymph 
may be ſeperated from the red part in two ways;— 
either by ſtirring the blood which is freſh drawn, with 
4 whiſk, when the lymph coagulating 1 in a ſhort time, 
will adhere to the twigs, and appear like a firm 
membrane of a whitiſh colour, compoſed of fibres in- 
terwoven with each other; or by placing a piece of 
eraſſamentum on a ſtrainer, and pouring on water re- 
peatedly, until the red particles being waſhed away, 
_ Thall leave only the whitiſh ſubſtance behind. 
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With regard to the red globules, it is not perfectly 


agreed of what nature they are but it is aſſerted that 
the red colour is owing to a mixture of ſome portion 
of ferruginous or irony matter in confirmation of 


which it may be obſerved, that the blood always be- 
comes florid after a courſe of medicines of that nature; 
but whether it ariſes chiefly from the addition of fer- 


ruginous matter, or owing to the increaſed motion 


which theſe medicines always produce, will admit of 
ſome diſpute, for it is always found that the blood 
grows more red in proportion to the action and the 


ſtrength of the veſſels and theſe medicines. args ale 


lowed to produce ſuch effects. 

The proportion of the red part is ſmall i in den to 
the other conſtituent parts, for one grain weight of 
this colouring matter, will tinge; in a or de- 
gree, a thouſand of pure water. = 

Nov as the blood in its healthful ſtate is a cerlacious 


fluid, capable of receiving a greater portion of heating 
particles in proportion to its tenacity, as it paſſes 


through the lungs, ſo according to its ſtronger or weaker 
tenacity will it he capable of retaining more or leſs of 
theſe ſtimulating particles, thus from this cauſe, will it 
be more or leſs ſtimulant, and aſſiſt in producing diffe- 


rent deviations in the conſtitution—beſides it is from 


different cauſes liable to undergo many alterations; 


hence alſo will other differences be formed, of which 


we ſhall take notice in the ſucceeding pages. 
Indeed we might give ſome general practical ideas 


| reſpecting this point; but as many peculiarities ariſe 
fan the * of other organs in the machine, that are 


worthy 
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worthy of obſervation, and neceſſarily combined with 
thoſe already pointed out—we muſt now beg leave to 
deſcribe them alſo with their uſes—but — we ſhall 
fay ſomething on 

The THORAX or BREAST.— This is a 1 
cavity, ſomewhat in the ſhape of a cone, reaching 
from the lower part of the neck to the abdomen 
or lower belly, from which it is divided by the dia- 
phragm, or midriff. The bones which form this ca- 
vity are twelve vertebræ of the back behind, twelve 
ribs on each ſide, and the ſternum or breaſt bone be- 
fore. This cavity is conſiderably ſhorter before than 
behind, from the diaphragm flanting downwards, and 
backwards. The ribs, which guard the greateſt part 


of the cavity of the thorax, are all articulated with their 


reſpective vertebræ, in ſuch a manner as to admit of 
a motion upwards and downwards ; they are all, ex- 
cept the lowermoſt or twelfth rib, connected and arti- 
culated with the ſternum, or breaſt bone ; by the in- 
tervention of cartilages, or griſtles, ſo as to admit of 
the fame motion upwards and downwards. | 

From the ſtructure of the ribs, which are more or 
leſs arched, being convex outwardly, and concave in- 


wardly towards the cavity of the thorax, it follows, 


that if the ribs are all moved upwards round their arti- 
eulation with the vertebræ, their arched middle parts 
muſt be puſhed outwards and laterally, and the ſter- 
num, to which they are joined, outwards and for- 
wards ; and conſequently, the cavity of the thorax 
will be widened and enlarged, 

2 e But 
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But there is a ſet of muſcles which perform this 
office, which are called intercoſtals, from their being 
ſituated between the ribs, and are both internal and ex- 
ternal ; they run obliquely from the edges of one rib 
to thoſe of the ribs neareſt each other, for the whole 
length of the ribs, and from the higheſt rib to the 
loweſt : the fibres of the external have a direction con- 
trary to that of the internal, by which contrivance their 
joint action becomes the more ſteady, and the ribs 
being pulled in the diagonal of theſe two directions, 


endeavour to pull the ribs nearer one another; draw- 


ing the inferior ribs nearer the ſuperior, and thus the 
cavity of the thorax is widened, that the lungs may 


expand themſelves in inſpiration. 


But there is another eontrivance to promote this 
purpoſe ;— the DIAPHRAGM or MIDRIFF.— 
This muſcle, which divides the breaſt from the lower 
belly, ariſes from the breaſt bone before, from all the 
ribs on each fide, from the ſeventh to the twelfth ; 
and behind from the laſt vertebræ of the thorax, and 
the firſt one of the two loins. Its fibres run fleſhy 
from the circumference to the center ſome way, and 
then become tendinous ; the whole diaphragm ſlants, 
its anterior origins being remarkably higher than its 
poſterior ones; it is not plain, but remarkably con- 
vex towards the thorax, and concave towards the ab. 
domen ; inſomuch, that its middle or center riſes al- 
ways higher in the thorax than its higheſt origin at the 
lernen; when it acts, the fleſhy fibres ſhortening, 
pulls the tendinous center towards their origin, that i is, 
downwards, thereby. rendering it plainer, and Jefs 

convex, 


. Convex, and ſo. lengthening the cavity of the. thorax 
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downwards: hence the enlargement of the breaſt i is 


promoted two ways, by the intercoſtal muſcles raiſing 


the ribs, and making it wider, and the action of the 


; diaphragm rendering it longer or deeper and by 


theſe means the ſeyeral uſes above ſpecified from the 
action of reſpiration, i is promoted See page 20. 
Immediately under the diaphragm lies the LIVER. 


. It 3 is of an irregular ſhape—its right part fills almoſt 


all, what i is called the right hypochondre, or ſide un- 


der the ribs below the diaphragm, in an adult body, 
when ſoun 


* aching commonly no lower than the 
ſhort ribs. In the foetus it is bigger, in proportion to 


the reſt of the body, in all its dimenſions—its middle 
Part! lies in the region over the ſtomach, called epigaſ- 


trium; and its Iſt in the upper part of the left hypo- 
chondre, not reaching fo far down as the right; ſome 
of its exterior parts are ſmooth and convex, humour- 
ing the concavity of the diaphragm; its under part is 
concave on the right ſide, anſwering 1 to the gut called 
the colon before, and the right kidney behind; its 
middle part, in which the gall bladder, called the 


veſica fellis is placed, lies over the gut, called duode- 
num, which touches the gall bladder ; its left part 
covers the ſtomach—it is thick in the middle, and 


upper ſubſtance, towards i its ſides it grows ſlenderer, 


at length terminating - in a thin edge : by a furrow 


in the interior and concave part which receives the 
umbilical vein, or that of the navel j in the foetus, on 


its anterior part; and, by another anſwering to that 


backwards reaching t to the poſterior, Aae of the liver, 
nos 1 TY . 
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' which receives the venous duct, both which canals are 


pervious veſſels in the foetus, but in the grown animal 
degenerate into ligaments, the lixer is divided into 
two unequal parts called lobes ; the right being much 


larger than the left; there is beſides, a ſmall lobe in 
its poſterior concave part, commonly called the lobule 
of Spigelius: there is likewiſe a tranſverſe foſſa, or 


furrow, running along the middle of its concave, and 
under part, in ſome meaſure ſeperating its anterior and 
larger from its poſterior and ſmaller part: it is attached 
to the diaphragm, and its weight is in ſome meaſure 
ſupported by ligaments from that muſcle, which are 
productions from the membrane which lines the inſide 
of the lower belly called peritonzum, where it lines its 
concave ſurface, and is united by other ſuch produc- 


tions, with the neighbouring parts: —it is furniſhed 


with arteries from ramifications of the aorta, called 
cceliac, mammary, phrenic, renal, and capſular—but 
it is furniſhed with veins of two kinds—totally differ= 


ing from each other, which cannot truly be ſaid of any 


other part of the body; to wit, the vena portarum, 


and its branches diſtributed through the ſubſtance of 


the liver, which perform the office of arteries, carrying 
blood into it; and the other veins, which carry blood 
out of it, emptying themſelves into the vena cava, like 
the reſt, all over the body. 

As the reſt of the arteries and veins may be com- 


| pared to the trunk of a tree with its branches, ſo may 
the vena portæ and its different ramification, be com- 
pared to the root, trunk, and branches—for it is 


formed by a conflux of all the veins, which return the 
| blood 


PL 
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blood from the ſtomach, omentum, ſpleen, paticreis, 
inteſtines, and meſentery ; and anſwer to the cœliac, 
and meſenteric, both ſuperior and inferior, arteries.— 
It is worthy to be obſerved, that all this venous ſyſ- 
tem, which by its union conſtitutes the vena portarum 
is unfurniſhed, unlike the other veins of the body, 
with valves; ſo that from its trunk it may be injected 
backwards to the minuteſt origins of ſmall veins, in 


all the parts juſt now mentioned: The trunk of the vena 


portarum, thus formed, enters the liver between two 
eminences in the little lobe, called by the ancients, 
To, porte—tat is, ridges forming a little channel 
or ſtreight between them: as ſoon as it is formed into 
a trunk it is found to have got flronger membranes or 
walls than other veins, and even tougher than the 
norta or large artery of the body itſelf. This new and 
extraordinary ſtrength of the coats of the branches of 


the-vena portarum, they carry with them throughout 


all the ſubſtance of the liver; and they are diſtributed 
from trunks to branches, ſmaller and ſmaller, in the 
fame manner as arteries are in the other viſcera. 


Thus is blood brought into the liver by arteries, 


called hepatic, of the common ſort; and beſides by 
the vena portarum, furniſhed with ſtrong coats, and 
performing the office of an artery, the only inſtance of 
that kind in the whole body. The ultimate ſmall ca- 
Pillary branches, both of the hepatic arteries, and vena 
portarum, terminate in minute venous twigs, which 
ariſing all over the ſubſtance of the liver, and forming 
Auger and larger branches by uniting together, at 
length open by ſeveral large mouths into the vena 
| cava 


diva about the polerion or gibbous part of the 


liver. 
The liver is ſupplied with nerves from the inter- 


coſtal, and par vagum ſo called; they are but ſmal 
in proportion to its bulk, and therefore it is not liable 
to violent pains. 

The gteat uſe of the liver is to ſeperate bile, for 
many good purpoſes in the animal ceconomy ; and as 
it is now and then wanted more at ſome times, than 
at others, there is in the liver a receptacle for part of 
this fluid, called the GALL-BLADDER, which is a 

pretty large hollow veſſel, nearly the ſhape of an ob- 
long pear— ſituated in a fovea or furrow, in the anterior 
concave part of the right lobe of the liver, reaching 
tranſverſely from before backwards ; attached to the 
liver in different places by a cellular texture, covered 
over in its under part, by a portion of the membrane 
of the liver, which reaching beyond it keeps it faſt in 
E its ſituation. Under this, all over its ſurface, is a 
1 , cellular texture—next to that, a thin muſcular coat, 
S conſiſting of pretty conſpicuous, longitudinal, oblique, 
= and circular fibres; under that, a ſecond cellular— 
then a nervous; and innermoſt of all a villous coat, 
ſimilar to what is found in the ſtomach and inteſtines. 
There are likewiſe, eſpecially in its ſmaller part, or 
neck, pores, which yield a mucous juice, to defend it 
againſt the acrimony of the bile : from the ſame part 
is produced its duct, which ſtretching towards the left 
is inſerted into one called the hepatic duct, which ariſes 
from the repeated union, and conflux of the biliary _ 
ducts all over the liver; the: union. of theſe. two ducts 
toge- 
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together bor ms the duct, called the * communis 
cholidochus, which penetrates into the duodenum, or 
firſt of the ſmall guts, juſt below the ſtomach. Thus 
ve find the bile ſeperated by the port biliarii of the 
liver, paſſes into the hepatic duct, part of which is 
conſtantly pouring into the duodenum, and part into 
the eall-bladder, whoſe uſe is to receive the bile, there 
to retain it, until it be ſqueezed back again by preſ- 
ſure of the diſtended ſtomach and action of-the dia- 
phragm, through the ductus communis into the duode- 
num: — by ſtaying there, the bile is rendered thicker, 
ſome of its aqueous parts being reſorbed by the in- 
haling veſſels of its villous coat, and therefore ſtron- 
ger, and of a more ſaturated yellow; it likewiſe be- 
comes more ſharp, bitter, and rancid, by the heat of 
the contiguous, and circumjacent parts; while the 
ſtomach is empty the gall-bladder is at liberty to be 
diſtended and filled, and therefore becomes fuller after 
long faſting; and the fuller it is, the leſs compreſſion 
of the ſtomach is required to ſqueeze the bile out of 
it—ſo that the more we are prompted to eat, and 
ſtuff the ſtomach by violent hunger, the greater 
quantity of bile will be poured into the duodenum, by 
the ſwelling of the ſtomach during digeſtion, to pro- 
mote ſo much more effectually the coction of the ali- 
ments; and the cyſtic: bile will be the ſharper; and 
: ſtronger, by having remained ſo much the longer in 
the gall-bladder. 
So that we find the duodenum receives 105 ſorts of 
bile flowing into it from the ſame canal, viz. the 
a freſh ſecreted from the liver, which never has 
5 been 
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been in the Call-Biadder, but goes Rraight on into the. 


inteſtines, and the cyſtic alſo. 
Both biles are of the ſame natures and properties, 


differing only in degree, inſomuch that many ſpecies 
of animals have no gall-bladder, and therefore are only 
furniſhed with hepatic bile, as atnongft quadrupeds, 
the elephant, horſe, aſs, and deer amoniſt birds, the 
eftrich, whoſe digeſtion is ſo ſtrong, the fork, and the 
pigeon—not to mention ſome fiſhes. _ | 

The BILE is ſomewhat viſcid ; coagulable by 
heat and alchohol; of a faturated yellow colour, in- 
clining to green, extremely bitter ; the ſharpeſt, and 
moſt ſtimulating of all the circulating humours of the 
body, neither acid nor alkali when freſh, but ſtrongly 
inclining to, and quickly ſuſceptible of, putrefaction; 
and promoting that ' diſpoſition in any ſubſtances 
with which it is mixed, if they are capable of it; it 
mixes readily with water, it flames not in the fire, 
unleſs it be dried, and then it burns almoſt all away; 
it is a powerful penetrating ſoap in every reſpect; it 


diſſolves all gums and reſins, being rubbed with 


them. 
By theſe properties, ahh poured upon the alimen- 
tary maſh in the duodenum, it muſt effect, firf, a 
more intimate diſſolution and mixture of the hetero- 
geneous parts together, as it is readily miſcible with 
water, and renders oil and oily ſubſtances ſo: ſecondly, 
though it is not actually an alkali, yet it nearly ap- 
proaches towards it; and muſt diminiſh the aceſcent 
diſpoſition of the chyle, of which we ſhall ſpeak here- 
after, and render it more ſimi _ * 4nirmnal nature, 
D'. - which 
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wh. is in and 22155 by, by its „ 
power, as it is the moſt acrimonious of all the animal 
fluids, It, no doubt, helps to excite the periſtaltic mo- 
and, as x like aloes; 7 is a purgative, hich. it — 
bles not a little, it alſits in the expulſion of the fæces: 
ſo true is it what Lord Bacon ſays, ce that the bile is the 

I “ incentive and imulus of many functions of the body.? . 
I [The PANCREAS, or SWEET- BREAD... 0 
* called, is a long, whitiſh, tender, and friable glan- 
ö dular maſs, ſituated behind the ſtomach. and ſpleen, 
under the liver. , Beginning at the ſpleen on the left 
fide, it ſtretches tranſverſely acroſs. the vertebræ, and 
with its other extremity, is connected with the duode- 
8 num. In the human adult it is about ſeven or eight 
4 inches long, and one or more thick; ; its. end at the 
85 ſplecn i is ſmalleſt, and i it grows gradually broader, as ĩt 
= 2 | 2 to the duodenum, where it terminates: it 
hath arteries from the cœliac; its veins run into the 
8 lenic vein, which opens into the vena poxtarum 3 its 
7 nerves come from the par vagum, and as they are 
but ſmall, it hath, like the liver, but little ſenſation: 
its ſtructure conſiſts of ſmall round acini or glandular 
ſhoots, connected together with much cellular texture; 
from each of theſe, there is a ſmall duct ſent out to- 
.. wards its middle; all theſe ducts open into the princi- 
"pal. duct, which runs along i its axis all its length, and 
opens into the duodenum, five or ſix inches from the 
pylorus, or lower orifice of the. Romach, at the ſame 

re with the ks ily duct. 
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1 hs ſtructure of the pancreas is the fame With 


the falivary glands, ſo its juice perfectly reſembles the 


ſaliva in every property—and therefore may be Pre- 
ſumed to have the me uſe—to dil: £ „ open 


diſſolve the alimentary maſh, and render the' tn) 7 to 
be made out of it, more ſimilar to animal re; as it 


5s conſiderably larger than all the falivaty glands put 
together, and firvated in a warmer place, its juicg n muſt 
far exceed the ſaliva in quantity. It is propelled into 
the inteſtine by the common impetus and courſe of 


circulation, aſſiſted by the preſſure of the adjacent 


parts upon it in breathing: it is poured into the gut 
at the ſame place with the biliary duct, that it may be 
immediately mixed with, in order to temper and 
dilute, the bile, which is both thicker and ſharper 


than itſelf. 
The OMENTUM, or CAWL, is a broad mem- 


brane, thin and tranſparent, tender, and eaſily torn, 
ariſing from the anterior and inferior border of the ſto- 


mach, and falling down commonly as low as the navel, 
ſometimes much lower; then doubling backwards and 
upwards, is connected with the inteſtine called the 
colon, under the ſtomach, thus forming an empty 
bag, Beſides, its principal connection with the ſto- 


mach. and colon, it is. likewiſe atfached to the duode- 


num, to the ſpleen, pancreas, and meſentery; it lies 
immediately under the peritoneum forwards, being a 
production of its cellular part, and covers part of the 


ſtomach, and the greateſt part of the anterior ſurface 


* 4 


of the inteſtines, 
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It is every where a double membrane — but every 
portion of the thin membrane, by itſelf, may be di- 
vided into two thinner membranes or ſloughs, which 
are joined together by a thin cellular texture, in the 


cells of which fat is depoſited: the ſecretion here is 


erformed in the moſt ſimple manner, there being no 
ather apparatus beſides arteries, veins, and pinguidi- 
nous ducts, leading to the cells, or veſicles. The fat 
is diſtributed in the omentum very unequally, being 
in ſome places thin and tranſparent, in others an inch 


thick in fat; in corpulent perſons it contains a vaſt 


quantity of fat; it hath irs arteries from the cœliac; its 


veins terminate chiefly in the ſplenic branch, and all 


of them ultimately in the vena portarum. 
The uſes of the omentum are, fir, to interpoſe 
between the peritoneum and the inteſtines, and part of 


the ſtomach—that all three parts may be preſerved 


warm, moiſt, and ſlippery, and hindered from growing 
together: and ſecondly, to furniſh oily matter for the 
bile. 

The SPLEEN | is ſituated in the left hypochondre, 
that is, under the cartilages of the left ſhort ribs; it is 
connected with the colon, ſtomach, left kidney, and 
by. its upper part with the diaphragm ; its ſituation is 
changed by the fullneſs or emptineſs of the ſtomach ; 


it follows the motion of the diaphragm, and is affected 
by the inflation or ſubſidence of the colon. In general 


it is placed upwards, and backwards from about the 
middle of the ſhort ribs on the left fide; in its natural 


and ſound ſtate, it is about * or ſeven inches long, 


about three in breadth, d ehicEneſs,” of 
an 
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"MM irregular and ſomewhat oval figure, 104 of a dark 
livid colour; it receives arteries from the celiac, theſe 
entering its ſubſtance, are divided into innumerable 55 
branches, and by their evaneſcent extremities termi- 
nate in minute veins, forming, by their union, the 
ſplenic vein, which flows into the vena portarum. 
The veſſels of the ſpleen are very large in proportion 
to its bulk, and yet it hath no excretory canal but its 
vein; its nerves are ſmall and few. | 
As the ſubſtance of the ſpleen is entirely vaſcular, 
with a tender cellular texture to ſupport the veſſels and 
keep them together; its chief uſe has been conſidered - 
to conſiſt in dividing and attenuating the blood that 
runs into and flows through 1 it; and from its ſituation, 
as it is much agitated, this alſo aſſiſts in the circulation 
and comminution of the blood flowing through it, and 
L thereby rendering it fit to temper the ſluggiſh maſs 
ſent from the omentum and meſentery into the vena 
1 portarum, and expedite the ſecretion of bile in the 
= liver. | | | ; 
1 As we conſider the CESOPHAGUS and STO- 
MACH continuations of the ſame tube, we ſhall pro- 
ceed to deſcribe them together, and afterwards make 
ſome obſervations on the inteſtines. 

The QOESOPHAGUS, or GULLET, bene at, 
or is continued with the PHARYNX or THROAT, 
runs down along the poſterior part of the thorax, be- 
hind the wind-pipe, and moſt commonly ſomewhat to 

its left, paſſes through the diaphragm, and a ſhort 
way under it opens into the ſtomach, into which it 
; _ the aliments; ; It is made up of ſeveral mem- 
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branes, or coats: the external one is cellular next to 


that is the muſcular coat, conſiſting of two pretty 


ſtrong plains of fibres, the exterior of which are nearly 


longitudinal, the anterior nearly circular. When the 


former act, they ſhorten and widen the tube thus 

itting it to receive aliment; when the latter exert 
themſelves, they render it narrower and longer, and 
propel the aliment onwards: this alternate action, 
begun at the origin of the canal, and continued down- 
wards ſucceſſively through its different portions, one 
after another, determines the route of the aliment into 


| the ſtomach, 


Its innermoſt coat, called nervous, is tough and 
ſtrong, fit to reſiſt the hardneſs and roughneſs of what 


may be ſwallowed ; it is lined with ſhort villi, ſtanding 


up like velvet, ſamewhat in the manner of thoſe of the 
ſtomach and inteſtines, of which we ſhall preſently 
ſpeak. There are likewife numerous ſecretory ducts 
opening into it, which yield a mucous liquid, by- 
which it is moiſtened and lubricated, in order to faci- 
litate the paſſage of the aliment through its cavity. 
The STOMACH, or VENTRICLE, is ſituated 
in the abdomen, or lower belly, immediately under 
the liver, which covers a great part of it above, and 


laterally; it is placed tranſverſely, in the main, from 
right to left, but ſomewhat obliquely, fo that its left 
or upper orifice, called cardia, which is continued to 
the œſophagus, lies more towards the vertebræ; and 


the right or lower, called pylorus, which opens into 
the inteſtine duodenum, more anterior. In figure it 
reſembles a * ; 8 übe part being. its left 
8 141 | | entre 


— 4 


extrernify, at the implantation" of the cœſophagus, from 
which it tapers to the pylorus.— The CARTILAGO 
ENSIFORMIS, or lower part of the breaſt bone, 
anſwers neathy to its middle: the ſpleen lies contiguous 
to its lower part, on the left an the Panchen behind 


its bottom. „eue 


The Rives of the Ron is in — its 
as the eſophagus; of which it may be conſidered a 
dilatation. Its moſt external membrane is a continuation. 
of the peritoneum ; its next is cellular, in which its 
great branches of blood veſſels and nerves run; in it 
there are likewiſe conglobate glands and lymphatie 
veſſels. Under this lies the muſcular coat the exte- 
rior layer is a continuation of the longitudinal fibres of 
the œſophagus, which open and diſperſe themſelves 
over the ſtomach and as the ſtomach is by much the 
larger of the two, and of an irregular figure, they muſt 
of courſe be thinner, and leſs numerous in ſome places 


than others. They run moſtly along the length of the 


ſtomach, and terminate at the pylorus; they ſeem to 
ſhorten the ſtomach, though but in a feeble manner, 
and widen its middle. The other ſtratum or layer, 
anſwering to the cireular fibres of the cſophagus, is 
by much the ſtronger of the two; its fibres run in a 
generab way round -the ſtomach, at right angles with 


its axis, thoiſgh with conſiderable and intricate devia⸗ 


tions: they ſeem, like the anulogous ſtratum in the 


contract its cavity; a remarkable plain of this am 


ſtratum runs from the left orifice to the right by che | 
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ture of the ſtomach ; and appears to counteract its 
other fibres, by drawing the two orifices towards each 
other. And it is obſerved, that at the entry of the 
eſophagus into the ſtomach, the circular fibres are 
remarkably thick and ſtrong, which therefore may 
ſerve, in ſome meaſure, as a ſphincter to it, to ſhut its 
cavity there; but, upon the whole, the exact courſe of 
the muſcular fibres of the ſtomach is ſo extremely dif- 
ficult to be traced and deſcribed, that hardly any two 
anatomiſts, unleſs they copy from one another, agree 
in their account of them. It is ſufficient to conceive 
them to be fo framed and diſtributed, as to enable the 
ſtomach to preſs upon its contents every way, and gra- 
dually to expel them. Next to, and immediately un- 
der the muſcular coat, is another cellular texture, more 


conſpicuous than the exterior one, in which pretty 


large trunks of blood veſſels and nerves run, after 
having penetrated through the muſcular coat. Under 
it lies that called nervous, which is a firm, tough, 
© white,” and pretty thick membrane, conſtituting the 
principal and moſt peculiar coat of the ſtomach. The 
ſixth i in number is another cellular web, much thinner 
and more ſubtile than the two former made up of 

ſhorter threads and laminæ.— The innermoſt of all is 
the villous coat, ſo called, becauſe it hath villi, or pile 
like that of velyet, ſtanding out from it; theſe vill 
are ſmall membranous productions, or ſheaths con- 
taining minute tubuli, both of the arterial and venous 
g! into the cavity of the ſtomach. The 
arterial tubuli pour into the ſtomach a liquor much 
more ſubtile than blood, to be mixed with the aliments 
ben e for 
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for the purpoſe of digeſtion—and when the ſtomach is 
empty, this liquor growing ſharper concurs with the 
faliva in exciting the ſenſe of hunger, as has been ſaid; 
the venous tubuli are abſorbent, and reſorb liquids 
from the ſtomach ; the innermoſt or villous'coat being 
larger than the reſt, forms wrinkles here and there, 
more or leſs conſpicuous : but at the pylorus there is 
2 remarkable one; where a duplicature of the coat 
formed by this wrinkle all round the pylorus, land pro- 
jecting into the entry of the duodenum, ſerves, toge- 


ther with the circular fibres of the muſcular coat, to 


contract, and almoſt ſhut that orifice, and let only 


the thinner parts of the alimentary maſh be expelled 


out of the ſtomach into the inteſtine very gradually, 


and in ſmall quantities at once: over all the inſide of - 


the yillous coat, there open excretory ducts of mucous 
lands, ſeated in the ſecond cellular membrane, which 
furniſh a lubricating liquor, as in the eſophagus, 
ſerving to defend the acutely ſentient inſide of the ſto- 
mach from the acrimony or otherwiſe hurtful quali- 
ties of what we may eat or drink. a 

The ſtomach is plentifully furniſhed with blood veſ- 
ſels; its arteries all come from the celiac, and its 
veins all empty themſelves into the vena portarum : 
it is no leſs largely ſupplied with nerves, every branch 
of which ariſe from the par vagum. 

Now the uſe of this organ is for the digeſtion of 
our food, in order to promote the nouriſkment of the 
other parts of the body, as well as itſelf and this it 
is ſuppoſed to promote by heat, moiſture, agitation, 


and fermentation—all which, that it is capable of pro- 


„ : 
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ducing, it will be eaſy to conceive, when . > conſider 
its ſtructure and-fituation—for we find it is almoſt co 
vered with the liver, lies contiguous to the ſpleen and 
pancreas—is poſſeſſed of a muſcular coat—has large 
trunks of blood veſſels running through its ſubſtances 

— lies cloſe under the diaphragm—and fluids profuſely 
excreted into its cavity, and perpetually preſſing down 
the ceſophagu s—beſides. its lying over the aorta or 
great artery of the machine—and thus the texture of 
the aliment is broken, the Juices they afford ſet at 
liberty, mixed with the gaſtric juices, or thoſe of the 
ſtomach, thrown into a ſtate of fermentation, and 
changed into materials proper for forming nutritious 
fluids, as far as the firſt proceſs extends—which are 7 
farther perfected when they paſs into the inteſtines; "0 
whoſe ſtructure is ſimilar to that of the ſtomach—by 
being mixed with bile, pancreatic, and inteſtinal 
| fluids; converting them into a white liquor called = 
chyle, which is abſorbed by the lacteal veſſels, and _ 
there in their paſſage through the lymphatic glands to 
the receptaculum chyli further mixed and diluted with 3 
lymph; from this receptaculum the chyle is carried 
into the vena cava, thrown with the blood into the 
right auricle of the heart, thence into the. right ventri- 
cle, which ejects it into the lungs, by the pulmonary 
artery, in which organ it is further elaborated, thrown 
from thence into the left auricle and ventricle, and 
then into the round of the greater circulation, where 
it meets with freſh attrition ; and thus, in a little time; 
converted into a perfectly nutritive fluid, which is ap- 
plied to Particular * oe their Hipport a as wanted. 
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But the ſtomach, beſides being the een 155 per- 
forming the firſt proceſs of digeſtion, is poſſeſſed of 
another material power, that of promoting ſympathic 
affectiongꝭ in the conſtitution. Theſe are ſuch affections 
as appeal in parts far diſtant from thoſe, where. the 
action of any ſubſtance cauſing ſuch diſtant affections, 
are locally acting as ſweat induced by antimonials 


taken upon the ſtomach, and only acting immediately 
on that organ - vomiting produced by a ſtone -ftimu- 
lating the kidney, &c.—but of this however we ſhall 


ſpeak more at large, when we come to treat particu- 
larly on this ſubject and now proceed to deſeribe the 
inteſtines, and their uſes Which have been divided, 


and are ſix in number, three ſmall, and three large, 


viz. DUODENUM, ſo called from being twelve 
finger breadths long; — JEJUNUM, from being 
commonly found empty ILE UM, from being ſup- 


ported in part by the bones called ilia—theſe form the 


three firſt, or ſmall guts. 


The DUODENUM is wider than the others—as 


it receives all the maſh expelled out of the ſtomach ; 
which cannot be ſaid of the other guts, ſome part 
thereof being reſorbed by the way, but chiefly on ac- 
count of its having, for a great part of its length, from 
igin piogreſſively, no external tough covering 
from the meſentery to limit its ſize; it is likewiſe 
redder and more fleſhy than the jejunum and ileum, 
its muſcular. fibres being thicker and ſtranger, About 
its middle it receives the duct from the pancreas and 


liver, called pancreatic and biliary, which paſſing 
Brough, its coat, obliquely open into. it through one 


e orifice z 
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orifice; it makes ſeveral curvatures the moſt conſi- 
derable is that by which it aſcends almoſt perpendicu- 
larly ſome way, ſoon after the two ducts open into its 
cavity, whereby the alimentary maſh muſt needs be 
ſomewhatretarded in its paſſage through it; and the bile 
and pancreatic juice the more thoroughly mixed there- 
with, and with one another; in its beginning, its in- 
nermoſt coat is even, without wrinkles or furrows, 
ſuch as are called valvulæ conniventes ; but in its pro- 
greſs, and towards its terminations, it gets many fuch ; 
which muſt further retard the progreſs of its contents ; 
it is ſupplied with arteries chiefly from the ſame trunk 
that ſupplies the ſtomach, viz. the celiac ; ſome Jac- 
teals, though but few, ariſe from it. „ 

The JEJUNUM.—It is not eaſy to fix exactly the 
limits between the duodenum, nor ileum, and this 


gut: one way of diſtinguiſhing the jejunum from the 
ileum, and perhaps the beſt, is to call all that jeju- | Þ 
ntini, whoſe circumvolutions are above the umbilicuss 
or navel; and whoſe cavities are remarkably furniſhed 
with rugæ or valvulæ conniventes : this will make it of 
about à third ſhorter than the ileum; it is narrower 1 


than the duodenum; its muſcular fibres are thinner, 
„and weaker; it has ſome cluſters of glands, called 
Peyer's, from their nn and ſenile * 
rous lacteals. 

The ILEUM makes it dats chiefly below the 
umbilicus; the lateral foldings are ſupported by the 
oſſa ilia, or thigh bones; its ſtructure is much the ſame 
with that of the jejunum, except that in it the valvulæ 
conniventes decreaſe gradually, both in number and 
123 ee - ge, : 
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ſize, till at ** gth they diſappear. It hath more of 
Peyer's glands than the two former, eſpecially about 
its termination, and ſends forth extremely numerous 
lacteal veſſels, the jejunum and it furniſhing almoſt 
the whole of theſe canals: it is conſiderably longer 
than the jejunum, and is continued to the firſt of the 
thick guts called colon. Both the j Jejunum and ileum 
are furniſhed with blood veſſels from the. meſenterica 
ſuperior. Theſe ſmall guts are the inſtruments i im- 
mediately employed in making the chyle; whoſe coats * 
are pretty much the ſame with thoſe of the ſtomach. 

The thick or large guts are alſo three in number— 
the CACUM, COLON, and RECTUM. 

The ileum, the laſt of the ſmall guts, terminating 
near the right kidney, opens into the colon; at its 
junction with the CAECUM : this is a ſhort wide fac 
about three inches long; its diameter about thrice as 
large as that of the ſmall inteſtines ; it is ſituated under 
the right kidney, and hid by the laſt convolution of 
the ileum, and has an appendix ariſing laterally from 
its bottom, called appendicula vermiformis, and is 
about the ſame length, but very flender, its diameter 
commonly not exceeding a quarter of an inch; its 
termination is ſhut, and it fluctuates looſe. 

The COLON from its origin makes a large turn 
upwards as far as the liver; then proceeds tranſverſely 


3. 2 the left under the gall-bladger, which it touches 
Lo under the bottom of the ſtomach, towards the ſpleen 
1 and left kidney, to which it is. faſtened ; from thence; 


paſſing, it makes ſeveral turns, the whole of them 
Pretty much i in the figure of a capital 8 inverted, then 
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terminates in the rectum ; ſo that it ſurrounds, i 4 
manner, the whole abdomen, ſometimes aſcending, 
A . forttermnes deſcending hence it happens that one ſtool 
bs often ſucceeded: immediately by e a ſecond: by this 
contrivance likewiſe the feces are longer kept, and 
| hindered from being Every now and then indecently 


* 


2 7 me RECTUM of STRAIGHT GUT, ſo called 
becauſe its courſe, if the length of the body is re- 
Sarded, is ſtraight, though it is bent backwards and 
forwards, humouring che direction of the os ſacrum 
and os coccygis, bones ſituated at the lower part of 
the back, begins where the laſt curvatures of he colon 


us end, :ard5 1s terminated at the anus. 


"Ii is worthy t to be obſerved, that there is à remark- 
able contrivance at the junction of the ileum with the 


colon and cæcum, by which the contents of the ſmall 


inteſtines are allowed a free paſſage into the thick ones, 
but ſmall regreſs or retropulſion from the latter into 
the former 18 effectually hindered and ſtopped; this is 
called valvula Bauhini—Tulpii, or—Coli. Its effect 
in the animal ceconomy is very falutary ; for as the 
contents of the inteſtines begin to putrefy, and be- 
come fœtid in 1 che Excutn,. by their being retarded 
there, both upon account bf its capaciouſneſs, and the 
almoſt perpendicular aſcent of the colon, which is 


continued from it, if their repulſion i into the ileum was Y 


not effetually: hindered, the chyle in the ſmall guts 1 


would be tainted with putridity, and even excrementi- 


Wt rifartet tirown 5p at the rnouth'M öbſtinate coſ- 


dete; whereas” 1 not ſo much as a fecal halitus, or 


the 
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the ſubtileſt efluvia, can get that way in 2 ſtate of 
health, though ſtools ſhould be wanting ten or twelve 
days nn as NE in a common way to 


many). 
The cæcum being dna wider than the ſmall ins 


teſtines, and at the ſame time lower than the implan- 
tation of the ileum, the contents muſt, in ſome mea- 


ſure, ſtagnate there, eſpecially as the colon from its 
origin mounts in a manner perpendicularly as far as 
the liver in the right hypochondre. By ſtagnating in 


ſo warm a place, their putridity increaſes there, and 


they acquire their fæcal odour, which is not obſerved 
in the contents of the ſmall guts; they likewiſe become 
leſs fluid, and more conſiſtent, by the reſorption of 
the more liquid parts through the lacteals 1 * 


bibulous veins, ſtill continuing. 


The vermicular appendix of the cæcum, 1 by the 
numerous glandular outlets in its cavity, ſerves, as 


well as a receptacle for the meconium in the fœtus, to 


lubricate the contents and membranes of the cæcum, 
into which it opens, as well as its own, in order to fa- 
cilitate the propulſion of the fæcal matter, and prevent 


its adheſion to the coats of the cæcum and its own, and 


where it muſt ſtagnate longer than it had ſtagnated 
hitherto any where in the inteſtinal tract. This uſe 
likewiſe takes place in the born animal; and beſides in 
obſtinate coſtiveneſs, by affording more room or ſtow- 
age for the congeſted feces, it renders that complaint 
more eaſy to be borne, and leſs x than it 
otherwiſe go be. ie SR 1 
C1 TTC ol we 
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The cæcum and colon, beſides having a ſtronger 
muſcular coat than the ſmall inteſtines, are furniſhed 
with three ligament-like bands, running length-ways 
on their outſide, dividing their ſurface into three, por- 
tions? nearly equal. Though they appear like liga- 
ments externally, they are made up in their inner 
ſtructure of true muſcular fibres, -and ſtrengthen the 
longitudinal fibres of the muſcular coat; as they are 
longer than the proper coats, they * them drawn 
up into folds or wrinkles. 

Through theſe inteſtines is propelled ad urged on 
the remainder of the alimentary mafh, after having 
undergone the action of the ſmall guts: it conſiſts of 
the earthy part of the materials taken in for food of 
the membranous, fibrous, cartilaginous, and bony 
parts, that could not be ſufficiently broken, and com- 
minuted by the ſtomach or inteſtines ſo as to be taken 
up by the lacteal, and other abſorbing veſſels; the re- 
crements of the bile, and mucus furniſhed * RO 8 
glands, all mixed together. 

The cauſes of its propulſion are the fame as in the 
ſmall guts, viz. the action of reſpiration, and the pe- 
riſtaltic motion of the inteſtines themſelves; but its 
courſe is ſlower than in the ſmall guts, upon the ac- 
count of its thicker conſiſtence, the aſcent and wind- 
ings of the colon, the delay it meets with from fur- 
rows within the tube, and the great ſtop from hard 
fæces, pent up in the rectum by the ſphincter ani. 
ip The putridity is increaſed as it goes on; and as putre- 
faction generates air, the colon is commonly found 
diſtended with flatulency. The whole is more and 

more 
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more gradually exhauſted and robbed of! its moſt fluid 
parts; and as what putrid miaſmata are abſorbed by 
the meſocolic veins, are determined finally into the 
vena portarum, to contribute towards the rancidity 
and putreſcent diſpoſition of the bile, —ſo that even 
here the fæces, which are upon the point of being ex- 

pelled out of the body altogether, are rendered uſeful, 
and made ſubſervient to the . of what is left 
behind. nt 

The RECTUM begins in the pelvis where the laſt 
curvatures of the colon end: its muſcular coat is much 
ſtronger than in the other inteſtines—the ligament-like 
bands, which in the cæcum and colon are collected 
into three portions, are ſpread equally over its furface, 
that no part of it may be weaker than another, leſt it 
ſhould give way in the effort of throwing out its con- 
tents. Into this inteſtine the fecal matter, now con- 
ſiſtent and ſhaped by the cylindrical cavity of the colon, 
eſpecially in its laſt curvatures, where it is more uni- 
form, and not ſo much diſtended by flatulency, is re- 
ceived and accumulated therein, until, by its increaſed 
bulk, weight, and acrimony, it becomes troubleſome, 
and would prove hurtful if long retained. Then it is 
expelled by the muſcular powers furniſhed for that 
purpoſe—and ſtrong powers there are, and a 
fitted to anſwer their end. 

The INTESTINES are not left to move at ran- 
dom in the cavity of the abdomen, but artfully tied 

down by a membranous web, which prevents their 

circumvolutions from being entangled in each other— 


at the ſame time allowing them a gentle bur limited 
305 E motion. 
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motion. That part of it, which! is connected <a the 
ſmall inteſtines, is called meſentery ; the other part 


faſtened to the colon, meſo-colon. The rectum has a 


particular membrane allotred to itſelf for fixing it. 

This membranous web, for the meſentery and 
lan are one continued membrane, 1s a double 
production of the peritoneum, ariſing from the verte- 
bre of the loins; its two laminæ are joined together by 
a cellular texture, in which the lacteals, blood veſſels, 
&c. run, and the meſenteric glands are placed : when 
this double membrane hath arrived at the inteſtines, its 
laminz ſeperate and quite ſurround them, thus fur- 
niſhing their external covering, 


Upon a ſlight ſurvey of the uſes produced by the. 


mechaniſm of this part of the human machine, we 
cannot avoid being ftruck with wonder at its apparent 
ſimplicity, anſwering ſo many ſalutary purpoſes, If 
we trace the materials thrown into the ſtoraach for our 
ſupport through the inteſtinal tube, we muſt more and 
more admire the excellence of the divine workman- 
ſhip; for as ſoon as we take our food it is received into 
a place, in all points calculated to render it fit for 


yielding its nutritious contents, by mixing with the ſa- 
livary and gaſtric juices—having its texture broken 


by muſcular action, not only of its own coats, but the 
organs of reſpiration, and the quickly repeated ſhocks 
of the largeſt artery in the human machine, and from 


heat, increaſed from its ſituation, ſoon thrown into. 


the. proceſs of fermentation—by all which it is ren- 
dered fluxile, and paſſes, from the contrivance at the 
Tower orifice of the ſtomach, lowly into the head of the 

$ a firſt 
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firſt of che inteſtines more capacious than its in 
part; it is there mixed with the bile, increaſed in its 
quantity in proportion only as it is wanted, by the 
very means of thoſe things which require it, and 
pancreatic juice, calculated to convert the various por- 
tions into a nutritious fluid, by mixing the parts uni- 
formly together, at the ſame time affording a ſtimulus 
to promote the propulſive force of the inteſtines, and 
conſequently increaſe the action of thoſe veſſels im- 
planted in the ſides of them to convey it through the 
meſenteric glands, where it receives more liquid, thin- 
ner than itſelf, to increaſe its fluxility into the recep- 
tacle appropriated for this purpoſe, and from thence 
into the blood the fæculent, or thicker part, being at 
the ſame time puſhed forwards into the larger bowels, 
from whence there can happen no regurgitation -of 
any, even of its finer parts, though delayed for 
ſome time, in order that a portion of its alkaleſcent or 
ſtimulating materials may be carried through the vena 
portarum into the liver, to increaſe the acrimony of 
the bile;—and as here the feces acquire a greater 
hardneſs, conſequently ſtand in need of a greater force 
to propel them forwards for their exit, the bowels in 
this place are poſſeſſed of greater ſtrength, and require 
a ſtronger ſtimulus to excite them to more powerful 
action, which the putreſcent ſtate of the fæces, ac- 
quired by delay, affords. 

But beſides the uſes, herein ſpecified, appropriated 
to the ſtomach and 1nteſtines, there is another very 
conſiderable one beſtowed on them, particularly the 
former, by which very material affections are diffuſed 
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to almoſt every part of the machine, and from which 
all the ſenſible parts of the body receive very peculiar 
and extraordinary advantages I mean that of con- 
veying action to different parts, and feeling the effects 


from theſe ſympathetically and inſtantaneouſſy; for 


in many caſes the ſtomach not only will experience 
perceptible effects locally of things received into its 
cavity, but communicate effect to different parts 
from that local action; nay, vill produce them ſome- 
times without the animal being ſenſible of any action 


going forwards in that organ; and will itſelf be affected 


by ſome cauſes acting on other different parts, with 
the ſame unconſciouſneſs of the locality of action, as 
well as ſenſible perception of ſuch action — ſo cloſe an 
union is there between this organ, and the inteſtines, 
with various parts, the moſt diſtant as well as the more 
contiguous, 

Opium, the active oreptrations of antimony, bark, 
and a number of thoſe medicines called cordial and 
antiſpaſmodic, will diffuſe their effects to the machine 
in general, and ſome particular parts, from what they 


exerciſe on the ſtomach, particularly itſelf. Hence 


will opium produce ſleep—take off pain—promote 
perſpiration or ſweat—ſtop evacuations—alleviate and 
conquer ſome convulſive or ſpaſmodic affections.— 
Antimonials take off cuticular ſpaſms, productive of 
febrile affections, allay frebrile heat - promote inſen- 
ſible perſpiration and ſweat.— Bark increaſe the tone 
and ſtrength of the ſyſtems—ſtop ſome evacuations— 
Increaſe others—and give firmneſs to the muſcular 
fibres, 


Cor- 
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| Cordials invigorate the habit—increaſe the circula- 
tory powers of the conſtitution—ſubdue lowneſs— 
fainting—warm 'the habit—and produce diſcharges 
from the ſkin. 

Muſk, aſafœtida, camphor—take off ſeveral con- 
vulſion affeftions—and all theſe things are done by 
the ſtomach, diffuſively communicating effects to the 
various parts, whoſe office it is to perform their diffe- 
rent operations, ar to thoſe where theſe morbid effects 
may be manifeſted. 

And it will alſo be affected by the ſenſations ina 
on different parts diſtant from itſelf. Spaſmodic af- 
fections of the pores of the ſkin will produce ſickneſs, 

nauſea, vomiting—ſo will a ſtone in the kidney; vio- 
lent blows on the head, or congeſtions on the brain, 
will occaſion ſimilar effects and a variety of others 
might be adduced tending to prove the ſame points: : 
but enough has been here adyanced to prepare us for 
the fuller diſcuſſion, and hetter underſtanding of 
theſe conſequential particulars, when we come to 
ſpeak more fully on them, as they occur repeatedly in 
the courſe of the fubſequent ſheets. We muſt now 
advert to the kidneys. 

The KIDNEYS are two pretty ſolid glandular bo- 
dies, ſituated in the poſterior part of the cavity of the 
abdomen, on each fide of the vertebræ of the loins, 
between the laſt falſe rib, and the oſſa iliaca, or hip 
bones. The right kidriey lies under the great lobe of 
the liver, the left under the ſpleen, and therefore is 
higher; they are commonly about five inches long, 
about three broad, and one and a half thick ; they are 
E 3 connected 
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connected with the colon, duodenum, liver, and 
ſpleen, by the productions of the peritoneum. They 
are in ſhape not unlike a large bean, their circumfe- 


rence being convex on one ſide, and concave on the 


other — the concave fide is turned towards the vertebre, 
or back bone. - 

The kidneys are ſurrounded with a looſe cellular 
texture, in which there is much fat ; this likewiſe i in- 
veſts the arteries and veins of the kidneys. The pro- 
per coat or membrane of the kidneys ĩs double, being 
compoſed of two laminæ, or layers betwixt which 
there is a very fine cellular texture; the external la- 
minæ is very thin, and only ſurrounds the body « of the 
kidney; the internal one penetrates every where by 
numerous elongations into the ſubſtance of the kid- 
neys, from which it cannot be ſeperated without tear- 


ing. The ſubſtance of the kidneys is ſmooth, even, 


and uniform in adults—in young children divided i in 


a manner into ſeveral lobes and tubercles, or portions. 


They are ſupplied with very large blood- veſſels— 
commonly called emulgents. The arteries ariſe from 


the great deſcending artery of the heart, nearly at right 


angles, one large trunk for each kidney ; they run 
horizontally to the kidneys, and commonly without 
diviſion and having ſent off branches to the external 
ſurface of the kidney, the chief trunk enters into its 
body at its concave part, and is. diſtributed by an 1n- 
fioite number of ſmall branches over all its ſubſtance. 
The veins running along with the arteries open in a 
large trunk from each kidney into the cava deſcendens, 

or 
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or large deſcending vein, near that part of the aorta 
* the arteries ariſe. 
If the kidney is cut through its convex, towards 
ts concave part, into two equal portions, there appears 
a abe fl ſubſtance compoſing its body — the exterior 
1 part called cortical, round the whole circumference F 
| the kidney, of a bright, whitiſh, grey colour; — 
7 middle ſubſtance, called medullary, ſtriated, or 
1 ſtreaked; which terminates in the third, called papil- 
1 lary, as it ends in eleven or twelve papillæ, or nip- 
| ples, from'the ends of which the urine drops through 
ſeveral ſmall holes in the cavity of the kidney. 

The intimate ſtructure of the kidney is entirely vaſ- 
cular—the ſmall arterial branches proceeding towards 
the papillæ are reflected back with ſerpentine circum- 
volutions towards the ſurface of the kidney, then are 

bent again towards the papille ; and, at length, ſend 
off ſtraight urinary ducts perforating the papillæ, 
and tending to the cavity of the kidney called pelvis, 

q which is continued to the ureter, a veſlel which runs 

* into the bladder. 

3 The pelvis, which is truly the head of the ureter, is 


3 * * 
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# the reſervoir into which the urine drops from all the 
F urinary ducts, or tubuli. It is formed by the con- 
\ Y fluence of three large urinary canals, into which the 
| 3 | imall urinary ducts open by holes laterally. This ca- 
3 | vity, or pelvis, is ſtraitened at length into the ureter, 


one to each kidney; ſo that the kidney may be ima- 
gined to be a vaſcular congeries, conſiſting of arteries, 
uriniferous ducts, or thoſe which convey urine, and 
veins, all running together over the ſubſtance of the 
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kidney; the urinary duds opening at length into the 
great urinary reſervoir, or pelvis, which terminates in 
the ureter. In the kidney there are no follicles be- 
tween the laſt arterial branches, and the firſt urinary 
ducts. me | Ws 
By this apparatus is the urine ſeperated in the ſub- 
ſtance of the kidney and ſent into the ureter : the vaſt 
largeneſs af the emulgent arteries, and their proximity 
or nearneſs to the heart ſhew, that a great quantity of 
blaod comes, in a ſmall ſpace of time, to the kidneys. 
Now the blood, which is newly come from the heart, 
muſt contain a great quantity of water, as, beſides our 
drink; and the ſtomachic and inteſtinal juices, almoſt 
all the lymph of the body 1s poured upon the chyle, in 
its receptacle in the lower belly, and the duct in the 
thorax, immediately before it is mixed with the 
blood. { 
This water impregnated with the ſalts of the blood, 
and ſome animal oil, attenuated by the proceſs of con- 
coction, or digeſtion, - and circulation, and rendered 
miſcible with water, and united with theſe ſalts, to- 
gether with ſubtle terreſtrious or earthy parts, abraded 
from the inſide of the animal tubes, conſtitute the mat- 
ter of urine, The diameters of the urinary ducts are 
adapted to admit theſe, and exclude, in a ſound ſtate, 
every thing groſſer, as globules of blood, mere oil 
unattenuated, milk or chyle, and ſerum or lymph, that 
is concreſcible by fire, urine being not fo ; at the ſame 
time they tranſmit every thing that is thinner, if it ar- 
rives at the kidneys; ſo that urine is the lixivium or 
e i . 
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ley, as it were, of the blood ; by the ſeperation of 
which it is edulcorated. Its falts and oils, which be- 
gin by repeated circulations to be more acrid than the 
tender veſſels of the nerves and brain could bear, being 
waſhed off, and thrown out by the urinary paſſages. 

The URETERS, ariſing from the pelvis of the 
kidneys, run down obliquely, and with a very ſmall 
inflexion from the kidneys to the lateral parts of the 
inner and anterior fide of the os ſacrum, or lower part 
of the back, and paſſing between the rectum and blad- 
der, are inverted in the latter. Their ſtructure is 
much a-kin to that of the inteſtines, though the in- 
nermoſt coat is ſmooth and membranous, furniſhed 
with glands ſeperating a mucilaginous liquor to defend 
it againſt the ſharpneſs of the urine ; they open into 
the neck of the bladder on each fide, penetrating ob- 
liquely through its coats. 

The BLADDER is a membranous and fleſhy ſac 
or bag, capable of contraction and dilatation, ſituated 
in the lower part of the abdomen or belly, immediately 
behind the joining of thoſe bones, called offa pubis— 
and oppoſite to the beginning of the rectum. The 
figure of it is nearly a ſhort oval—it is broader on the 
fore and back, than on the lateral parts, rounder 
above than below, when contracted; and broader 
above than below when diſtended. It is conceived, 
as diyided into the body, neck, and bottom, into an- 
terior and poſterior, and into two lateral parts, right 
and left, 

The upper part is termed its bottom —its neck is 
Part of its lower portion, wich reſpect to its ſituation 
in 
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in the body. The bladder is not within the cavity of 
the peritoneum, that membrane only covering a part 
of its bottom or upper part, and coming down no far- 
ther anteriorly, but being reflected over the bladder, 
deſcends, covering it, as far down as the inſertion of 
the ureters. 

The ſtructure of this organ is nearly the ſame with 
that of the ureters, viz. beſides the peritoneum, which 
covers but part of it, there as firſt an external cellular, 
under that a muſcular coat; then a ſecond cellular, 
then a nervous coat, and the innermoſt of all, a coat, 
in ſome meaſure, villous, furniſhed with glands which 
ſeperate a mucilaginous liquor, neceſſary to defend it 
againſt the ſharpneſs of the urine, which ſtagnates 
within it often, for a very conſiderable time together. 

The fibres in the muſcular coat run in all manner of 
directions, the outermoſt, and moſt remarkable ſeries 
is longitudinal, running from the neck upwards, and 
hath been thought to deſerve a particular name 
detruſor urinæ, expeller of urine the others run ob- 
liquely, by different degrees of obliquity, and ſome 
altogether tranſverſe: the neck, or under part of the 
bladder, is ſnut ad a muſcular ſphincter, like that of 
the anus. 

The uſe of the bladder bi to receive the urine which 
keeps conſtantly flowing from the urinary ducts and 
kidneys into the pelvis and ureter—and to retain it ; 
that it may not indecently dribble, and difturb the 
functions of life. It ſeems to change its nature no 
otherwiſe than by its being kept at reſt in a warm 
Place, chereby becoming more acrid and ſtimulating. 
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The urine is detained in the bladder by its ſphincter, 
till by its diſtenſion, and the acrimony of the urine, 
either or both, we are made uneaſy, and endeavour to 
expel it through the urethra—ſee page 63,64, &c. out 
of the body, which is done in the ſame manner as the 
feces are thruſt out by the joint action of the dia- 


phragm, and the muſcles of the abdomen, aſſiſted by the 


proper muſcular coat of the bladder and the pyra- 
midal muſcles, in a particular manner, favour the eva- 
cuation of the bladder, as they lie nearly over it. 

The UTERUS, or WOMB, the habitation of the 
fœtus, is ſituated between the urinary bladder, which 


is placed before it, and the inteſtinum rectum placed 


behind it. In a grown woman, not with child, it is 
about three finger breadths long, two in breadth, 


where it is broadeſt, and one in thickneſs; it is of the 


figure of a flat flaſk, convex before and behind, with 
edges inclining to ſharp ; its broadeſt extremity, which 
is called its bottom, is uppermoſt ; and its ſmall part, 
called itz cervix or neck, is downwards—it 1s covered 
over with a production of the peritoneum, two portions 
of which, one on each fide, faſten it to the ſides of the 
pelvis, and are called the ligamenta lata, or broad li- 
gaments. | 

The womb, when impregnated, hath but a very 
{mall cavity, its walls being very thick ; the cavity is, 
in ſome meaſure, of a triangular ſhape, and it is lined 


with a very thin ſmall membrane. 


The womb is made up of a compacted cellular ſub- 
ſtance, with a copious intermixture of blood veſſel.— 
there appears ſomething like muſcular fibres amidſt 
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the cellular ſubſtance, eſpecially in women newly deli- 


vered, variouſly diftributed in little circles. 

The ſmaller and lower part of the womb, called its 
neck or cervix, abounds with callous rugæ, or folds ; 
in the interſtices or ſpaces of which there are mucous 
finuſes, and here and there round veſicles full of a pel- 


lucid lymph, where it opens into the vagina, deſcribed 


below; it forms a round protuberance, not unlike the 
glans penis, called the os uteri, mouth of the womb, 


os tincæ, becauſe ſuppoſed, like a tench's mouth, 
divided by a rimæ or chink ; on which protuberance 


there is plenty of a mucous, glutinous liquor, fur- 
niſhed by numerous ſinuſes there: this glutinous 
liquor ſerves to ſhut the os uteri in pregnancy. 

The VAGINA, or canal of the uterus, 1s about 


fix or ſeven inches long; it is ſtretched from the 


mouth of the uterus to the pudendum, or external 
parts; it is of the ſame texture with the uterus—cellu- 
lar, with numerous blood-veſlels interwoven : its in- 
ner ſurface hath ſeveral rugæ, or wrinkles there are 
likewiſe nervous papillæ ſpread over it, which render 
it more ſenſible—its external orifice is ſurrounded with 
muſcular fibres, which conſtrict it. 

The uterus, as hath been ſaid, is plentifully ſtored 
with blood-veſſels—they are furniſhed from the hypo- 


gaſtrics, by which, likewiſe, the inner and greater 
part of the vagina is ſupplied ; its outer extremity is 


furniſhed from the external hæmorrhoidal. 
The womb is adapted for the retention of the em- 
bryo, and its nouriſhment, till the time of birth ; and 
"with 
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wich the veſſels of the vagina, for affording the 
monthly evacuation called menſes, or catamenia. 

But to the womb, for the purpoſe of promoting the 
generation of the human ſpecies, there are united two 
other contrivances on each ſide, the one called tubæ 
Fallopianæ, Fallopian tubes, from the diſcoverer, Fal- 
lopius ; the other, ovaria, from their retaining ſmall 
round ſubſtances of the nature of eggs. 

On each ſide of the fundus uteri the former open 
by two ſmall orifices, which in a dead ſubje&, with 
difficulty admit a hog's briſtle ; from this ſmall open- 
ing each tube proceeds ſomewhar tranſverſely from the 
fundus towards the lateral parts of the pelvis, running 
between the duplicatures of the broad ligaments—their 
diameters gradually augmenting to their extremities, 
where they are about a quarter of an inch wide—they 
run not ſtraight from the womb, but wind in ſuch a 
manner as to turn their wide, open extremities towards 
the ovaria ; theſe extremities are jagged or ſcollopped 
— their external membrane, or covering, is from the 
peritoneum ; their proper coat is plentifully furniſhed 
with veſſels ; there are ſome obſcure, ſeemingly muſ- 
cular, fibres interſperſed, ſupported by a ſpongy cel- 
lular texture. 

The OVARIA are two whitiſh, oval, flat bodies, 
fituated on the ſides of the fundus uteri, to which they 
are joined by a kind of ſhort ligament, and incloſed, 
together with the tube Fallopianæ, in the duplicature 
of the broad ligament—their ſubſtance is cellular and 
cloſe, without far—in it there are found, even in the 
ovaria of virgins, little round veſicles, called ova, or 
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eggs of an uncertain number, commonly ten or 
twelve, full of a tranſparent coagulable fluid. Theſe 
ova adhere tloſely to tlie texture of the ovaria. 


The OVARIA and TUB Fallopianæ, are ſup- 
plied with blood - veſſels from the ſpermatics, which 


have nearly the ſame origin in females as in males 
viz. the arteries of the aorta, near the riſe of the emul- 
gents, and the veins from the vena cava, and emul- 
gent vein; theſe inoſculate with the veſſels that go to 
the uterus. 
Theſe alſo are ſuppoted to perform particular func- 
tions in the propagation and formation of our ſpectes 
for the ovaria are ſqueezed by the edges of the 
tubes, diſengage ſoine of the ova, or eggs, which are 
impregnated, generally one, now and then two, three, 
or four, which are forced into the tubes and carried 
into the cavity of the uterus, where they fix themſelves 


and are retained, and here the foetus is nouriſhed till 


the proper time for its birth, which happens almoſt 
always in the ſpace of nine months. 
We might now, according to what we firſt propoſed 
reſpecting the nature of our ſubject, finiſh our anato- 
mical account, as ſufficient has been deſcribed to give 
a tolerable idea of conſtitutions in general; but as we 
alſo intend to ſhew the methods of preventing, or 
ſtopping the progreſs of particular complaints, local 
as well as general we muſt, before we conclude, 
ſpeak of the teſtes, urethra, and penis, the male parts 
of generation as they are ſubje& to fome complaints 
which require early attention, by which ſeveral diſa- 
greeable conſequences may be prevented. 
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The TESTES, or TESTICLES, with WE: to 
their ſituation, are ſufficiently known; they are de- 
fended from cold, and other injuries, * ſeveral mem 


branes or coats. 
The outer one is called the 1 is made 


up of the epidermis, or ſcarf-{kin ;—the ſkin, and 


immediately under the latter, a thick cellular texture, 


cloſely adhering to it, but without muſcular fibres : 


next under this is what they call dartos, from its draw- 
ing up the ſkin. This coat envelopes each teſtis 
ſingly ; and by the junction of both together, where 


their ſides are contiguous, make a partition or ſeptum 


between the two teſtes: it is likewiſe wholly cellular, 
without muſcular fibres, and without fat. Under the 
dartos is the cremaſter muſcle, ſo called from its ſuſ- 
pending the teſticles ; there is one to each, and ariſe 
from the tendon of the obliquus deſcendens, oblique 
deſcending muſcle of the lower belly ; yet ſome fibres 
from the obliquus aſcendens, oblique aſcending muſ- 
cle, the embracing the body of teſtes all around, ſerve 
to raiſe it, and ſqueeze it in the act of generation. It 
is probable, that by the action of this muſcle, that the 
ſcrotum is gathered up into rugæ by cold, as neither 
it, nor the dartos, are furniſhed with muſcular fibres. 
Under this muſcle is another coat of a looſer cellular 
texture, called vaginalis, from forming, as it were, a 


kind of ſheath to the teſtes, between which and the in- 


nermoſt coat of all is a looſe ſpace, in ſome meaſure 
like that between the heart and pericardium, where a 
watery humour is contained the laſt and innermoſt 
coat is called, from its whiteneſs, the albuginea; it 

is 
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is a thick, cloſe, ſtrong membrane, immediately con- 
tiguous to the kernel of the teſtes; the ſubſtance of 
which kernelly part is of a white colour, and from rea» 
fon and analogy, it is concluded to be a continuation of 
the evaneſcent branches of the artery called ſpermatic, 
from its ſupplying blood to the teſtes, from whence 
the ſemen is ſecreted, rolled up together. It is di- 
vided into more than twenty portions or cluſters, ſe- 
parated from one another by as many partitions, 
which are productions of the albuginea. Each cluſter, 
contained between two partitions, terminates in one 
duct; which ducts, above twenty in number, meeting 
together, form a kind of network adhering to the al- 
buginea; every duct anaſtomoſing with thoſe conti- 
guous with it: from this duct ariſe ten or twelve 
other diſtin&- ducts, which being ſeperated, bent, or 
folded in a wonderful manner, make as many vaſcular 
cones, and by their uniting conſtitute the head or be- 
ginning of the epididymis, or ſmall teſticle. This 
ſingle duct, variouſly bent and folded into ſerpentine - 
, windings, ſuch as there is no inſtance of in any other 
part of the body, its windings being faſtened together 
by cellular texture, makes a roundiſh body on the 
upper and poſterior part of the teſticle, called epidy- 
. dimis, which, at length, terminates in a firm .and 
_ *tough cylindrical tube, called vas deferens. 

The PENIS conſiſts of two bodies called corpora 
ſpongioſa, or cavernoſa, ſpongy or cavernous bodies 
part of the urethra, the glans or nut at its extremity, 
and its integuments. The integuments are, firſt the 
icarf-ſkin, and true ſkin—which being folded back, 
and 


— 
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and adhering round the root of the glans, forms 
what is called the præpuce, in the inſide of which 
there are ſmall glandular folliculi, which ſeperate an 
dily ſubſtance, ſerving to make the præpuce ſlip over 
the glands, and hinder them from growing together: 
this ſubſtance forms white flakes, and grows rancid 
and fcetid by long ſtagnation. In hot countries, it is 
more apt to corrupt and create inconveniences, than 
in temperate climates. This ſeems to have intro- 
duced circumciſion, which was early practiſed all over 
the Eaſt, and made a part of the Jewiſh religion. It is 
performed by cutting off the præpuce ney round, 
cloſe by the root of the glans. 

Under this common integument, the penis hath a 
proper coat covering all its body, from the glans ex- 
cluſive backwards, and is of a tough enn 
texture. 

The TWO CORPORA SPONGIOSA ariſe 
from the os pubis on each ſide, and are continued 
to the root of the glans: they are ſo called, be- 
cauſe they are porous like ſponge, and capable of 
being enlarged by a fluid penetrating their ſubſtance, 
chiefly in the living, by blood—or in the dead ſub- 
jet, by mercury or inflation of air. 
The URETHRA is a continuation of the neck of 
the bladder, and runs in a furrow between the two 
corpora ſpongioſa to the extremity of the glans—it 
conſiſts of two thick ſpongy membranes, with a 
ſpongy texture between them—its beginning is covered 
by glands called PROSTAT Z—at its emerſion from 

which, it becomes thicker and wider for the length of 
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an inch, which thick part is called its bulb, from the 
| reſemblance it bears to a bulbous root; its inner mem- 
branes are pierced with many holes, here and there, 
through which, from a glandular apparatus in the 
ſpongy ſubſtance of the urethra, a mucilaginous liquor 
is furniſhed, ſerving to defend it againſt the acrimony 
of the urine. Beſides theſe orifices, there are three 
other glands, two near the bulb of the urethra, one on 
each ſide, about the ſize of a pea; each of which 
ſends off a long duct which opens into the urethra, 
and a third ſingle one, leſs than the other two, at its 
bend under the os pubis which ſends off two ducts 
opening likewiſe into that canal. The firſt two are 
often found, but ſometimes wanting or very ſmall; 
the third is but ſeldom met with the orifices are 
called by ſome lacunæ; . theſe glands—Cowper's 
glands; they both, e ſerve for the ſame 
purpoſe. [05 
The GLANS is a continuation of the 88 ſub- 
ſtance of the urethra, reflected over its extremity, and 
expanded in the form we ſee: it is covered over with 
a thin epidermis or ſcarf-ſkin, under which there are 
numerous nervous papille, rendering it ny 
ſenſible, 

The penis is ally fapptied with blood-veſſels 

from the iliacs, both external and internal—its nerves 
come from thoſe of the loins and ſacrum. 


Ihe uſe of the parts we have now deſcribed are for 


the Propagation of our ſpecies, and fore. for he eva- 
f cuation of uae. t— ATATOORT Et 161 


_- We 
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We ſhall now conclude what we mean to advert to 
on the anatomical part of the machine, which we have 
rendered very eaſy to be conceived, and think will be 
highly uſeful in aſſiſting the uninformed readers to have 
Juſt conceptions of what we mean by particular conſti- 
tutions in general, — what of general diſeaſes, and 
thoſe called topical, or confined to ſome particu- 
lar part, - and make them perceive the reaſon why 
ſuch and ſuch particular remedies or regimen ſhould 
be employed in ſuch and ſuch particular caſes, as come 
within the reach of every man's power—whether they 
aim at preventing the acceſſion, or ſhortening the pro- 
greſs when begun; all which will be much better, and 
eaſter underſtood, by the ſketch, conciſe as it is, which 
has been given. For, certainly, laying down rules 
and directions for a man how to proceed in nervous 
caſes, who has no idea of a nerve; in inflammation, 
who knows not any thing of the vaſcular ſyſtem ; in 
jaundice, flone, gravel, who is totally ignorant of the 
liver, ſpleen, bladder, kidneys, is as bad as leading 
a man blindfold through a country to diſcover its 
beauties, and give him a knowledge of its ſituation, 
ſoil, produce, &c. And to talk to a man of diſco- 
vering the nature of his conſtitution, and directing him 
to proceed agreeable to its diſpoſition, without telling 
firſt of what it is compoſed, and making him ſenſible 
of the natural action of its component parts, would be 
as vague and uſcleſs as chopping logic to a ruſtic—it 
might confound, but could not inform: and it is for 
want of true knowledge in theſe particulars, that men, 
in other reſpects ſenſible, are fo often heard delivering 

'F 2 a pro- 
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2 profuſion of nonſenſe on medical ſubjects. We there- 
fore, in order to correct errors ſo often detrimental in 
their conſequences, have preſumed to alter the general 
plan of publications of this fort, by thus beginning 
anatomically and ſhall now proceed to ſhew the dif- 
ferent conſtitutions—what they are, and how * may 
pe diſcovered. | 
But, firſt, we muſt take notice of thoſe parts which 
are called the moving powers, by which all conſtitu- 
tional action is ————— and life preſerved; and 
theſe are—the brain and nerves—the heart, and vaſcu- 
lar ſyftem—the lungs and blood—and the muſcular fibres. 
| Now in proportion to the different degrees of power 
which theſe poſſeſs in their natural ſtate, ſo may con- 
ſtitutions in general be properly denominated. | 
The brain and nerves are conſidered as the origin of 
incitability—that is, motion produced in them by 
mental affections, and ſympathy. 
The heart, vaſeular ſyſtem, and muſcular fibres, as 
the fountains of irritability—that is, motion ed 
by material ſtimulus. 
The lungs and blood, the ſource "ha whence all 
animal heat is derived—the univerſal ſtimulant of the 
human machine. 
The muſcles or . fires, a a8 the inſtruments of 
motion. 
The flomach, inteſtines, and other viſcera, as parts 
which may themſelves be acted upon, and produce 
action of ſome of the general moving powers, and 
each on 1 diſtant from them. 


But 
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But we muſt obſerve, that with reſpect to the term, 
irritability—it is by all authors equally applied to the 
nervous and vaſcular ſyſtem, as well as muſcular fibres, 
which we have ſhewn it neceſſary to alter, and confine 
it to the two laſt alone — becauſe, independent of the 
nerves, they cannot be put into motion without ſome 
material ſtimulus locally applied to them whilſt the 
nerves may be brought into action by affections purely 
mental the preciſe nature of whoſe action we cannot 
deſcribe, and know them not but by effects. Beſides, 
though they are in the habit united cloſely, they may 
exiſt independent of each other, and may be ſeperately 
affected ſnewing thoſe affections belonging to them- 
ſelves, without diſturbing each other in many caſes. 

It was, therefore, unavoidable to ſeperate the two 
that conſtitutions might be preciſely and diſtinctively 
marked, where the action of one or the other wer 
moſt prevalent, and hence great confuſion prevented : 
add to this, it empowers us to account more rationally 
for ſympathetic affections, that is, where parts, diſ- 
tant from others, ſhew manifeſt ſigns of affection, 
though the cauſe producing them lies in ſome more 
_ diſtant part; or where affections are ſuddenly produced 
in the habit, from ſome external appearances out of 
the habit, no matter being at that time inherent that 
occaſions theſe affections from the locality of irritation. 
But we muſt allow alfo, that the nerves are capable of 
being put into motion by material ſtimulus. 

Hence then it is clear that 8 

The neryes are capable of being brought into action 

8 by 
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by mental affections, ſympathy, and material ſtimu- 
lus, themſelves abſtractedly conſidered, 

The vaſcular ſyſtem, and muſcular fibres, under 
the ſame conſideration, only by material ſtimulus. 

That in their combined ſtate, they mutually act on 
each other, in many caſes, or may be ſeperately at- 
fected. 

Now as the moving powers vary in theie different 
degrees, and different combinations reſpecting thoſe 
degrees, ſo do we conclude conſtitutions ought to be 
determined—and fo ought different regimen, and ap- 
plications of medicine, be adviſed—for preſerving 
health, preventing, retarding the progreſs, and curing 
of Ulcaſes, : 


eri 0:0: I, 
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TA E RE is no ſubject on which we hear valetudi- 
narians ſo much converſe, as the particular nature of 
their conſtitutions ; nor any on which they form ſuch a 
variety of conjectures, at the ſame time ſpeak ſo poſi- 
tively, as if they underſtood what was meant by the 
term; nay, even are angry if you diſpute their want of 
the moſt minute knowledge in this reſpect; and, in- 
deed, it is almoſt held as an undoubted truth, that all 
men are the beſt judges of their own conſtitutions. 
Not- 
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Notwithſtanding, I can by no means allow this to 
be a truth, yet I can very readily conceive how they 
make the miſtake, and on what it is that they build 
ſuch a conceit—they. mean, that all men can tell what 
things beſt agree with them, which commonly occur, 
and which they haye obſeryed from repeated experi- 
ments; but this only comprehends the effect produced 
by different cauſes, and may aſſiſt in giving informa- 

tion to ſcientific men in inveſtigating the preciſe nature 
of particular conſtitutions; but never can lead men, 
who have not made the medical art their ſtudy, to ſuf- 
ficient diſcoveries, for underſtanding the ſubject pro- 
perly; a ſubject which cannot be ſcrutinized too 
cloſely, as perhaps the whole good to be derived from 
judicious aſſiſtance upon that knowledge totally de- 
pends. We ſhall, therefore, go a little deeper into 
this matter, in order to lay a foundation for the appli- 
cation of thoſe remedies, from whence every man may 
derive benefit, with ſome degree of certainty, and after 
which all naturally thirſt with the greateſt avidity. But 
to make this buſineſs eaſy, we ſhall confine ourſelves 
to the terms of which people in general make uſe, and 
| endeavour to ſhew, what ought to be underſtood by 
them, applied to the varieties preſenting themſelves 
in different ſhapes in the human machine. | 

Mankind in general have furniſhed a great number 
of conſtitutions—under the following appellations : 


I, Strong, robuſt 5. Torpid 
2. Weak, relaxed, delicate 6. Coſtive 
3. Nervous 7. Lax 
4. Irritable 8. Bilious 
F-4 2) 9. Phleg- 


nt 
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9. Phlegmatic 14. Flatulent 
10. Scorbutic 15. Plethoric, or full 
11. Gouty © 16, Hot 
12. Rheumatic © + 17. Cold 
13. Scrophulous . 18. Conſumptive. 


And theſe have been deduced from the different ap- 
pearances of the conſtitution the various effects to 
which they were prone; the humours conſidered as in- 
herent; and to the affections of particular parts, which 
they conſtantly, or on ſlight occaſions, experience. 
But before any benefit can accrue in the application 
of remedies, or the manner pointed out by which miſ- 
chief may be avoided from the ſame ſource, we ſhould 
| be acquainted with the corporeal conſtruction and na- 
ture of their powers, which conſtitutes maſt of theſe 
deviations; and it is for want of this knowledge that 
ſelf created phyſicians, doctors of imagination, occaſion 
very often a multiplicity of evils to their cxedulous pa- 
tients, and to themſelves, under many morbid circum- 
ſtances—preſcribing boldly. the ſame applications to 
conſtitutions diametrically oppoſite to each other, and 
which require very different materials to conquer the 
ſame complaint. For want of this knowledge, I have 
known coaghs converted into pulmonary conſumptions, and 
that not unfrequently; gout into apoplexy ; - colds, in- 
wncing flight febrile affections, into inflammatory fevers ; 
fore throats, ealily curable at firſt, made dangerous, and 
700 Often futal - and many other deleterious tranſitions 
occur from the: ſame fountain for it is a certain fact, 
there is not any mat that does not fancy himſelf, in ſe- 
verab baſes, a phyſician; and when, by his ignorance in 
Wann adviſing 
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N adviſing i improper remedies, he has created miſchief, 
perhaps death, he conſoles himſelf, and the anna 
friends, by ſaying, he did it for the beſt. 

To guard, therefore, againſt the eee con- 
ſequences of theſe good actions, our duty calls upon us 
to ſpecify the particular nature of theſe conſtitutions, 
that we may hereafter, when requiſite, point out pro- 
perly adapted remedies, that the patients may not 
fail in the attempt to alleviate, or cure, or Prevent 
particular complaints. 


In STRONG, ROBUST CONSTITUTIONS, 


The muſcular ſtamina are firm, and yell com- 
paſted; powerful and agile in motion; the pulſe 
ſtrong and full; the nerves equable and forcible in 
their influence; ; the circylation of the blood free, and 
the texture of that fluid poſſeſſed of great tenacity ; 
the complection healthful, and the whole habit i in a 


ſtate of ſtrong activity. 


In WEAK, RELAXED, md DELICATE, 
The reverſe of theſe occur the muſcular PR 
are weak and looſe, imbecile in motion, and foon 
wearied ; the pulſe ſmall and quick ; the nerves irre- 
gular and debilitated in their influence; the circula- 
tion of the blood languid, its texture looſe ; the com- 
plection pale or fallow ; and the whole habit in a ſtate 
of debility. | 
In the NERVOUS—the contin is like the 
latter in a great degree, but the nerves are eafily in- 
_ citable from flight cauſes, creating ſpaſmadic affections 
in different parts. People of this conſtitution are ge- 
R nerally 
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nerally timid have great variability of ſpirits, and 
much ſubject to hyſteric fits, cramps, and flying pains, 
putting on the appearance of various complaints, 
according to the parts affected ; the urine is com- 
monly pale, ſometimes made in ſmall quantities, then 
becomes turbid—or in large quantities, then remains 
Iimpid. In theſe, therefore, the nervous ſyſtem is in 
ſuch a ſtate, ſo as to be quickly incitable, and readily 
and frequently thrown into morbid action. 


In the IRRITABLE 
There is a ſtrong propenſity in the vaſcular ſyſtem, 
und muſcular fibres, to be thrown into quick ſtates of 
contraction the conſtitution being in an intermediate 
ſtate, between the robuſt and relaxed, and partici- 
pating, in ſome degree, of the nervous. Theſe are 
ſubject to have the circulation of the blood readily in- 
creaſed. fluſhings in the face are iraſcible, and eaſily 
moved to anger they are ſoon heated by any ſtimu- 
lant taken internally. 
Oppoſite to this conſtitution is the 

—TORPID.—In theſe the circulation of the blood 
is languid, ſeems rather to creep, or undulate, than 
_ circulate; the extremities are generally cold, and they 
feel, without any cauſe very often, internal oppreſ- 
fon; dreading, and fearful of imaginary calamities— 
they are naturally inactive, and indolent, unleſs rouſed 


by ſome pleaſurable purſuit ; irreſolute, mutable, and 
very often timid in the extreme, where any difficulties 
are to be ſurmounted, and the habit is generally 


The 
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The PHLEGMATIC. 
In theſe the lungs, ſtomach, and inteſtines, are apt 
to be loaded with too great a quantity of viſcid phlegm 
—from the digeſtive organs being in too weak a ſtate, 
and wanting a due ſecretion of bile—the habit coſtive 
in general cold ſubject to chronic coughs, and ex- 
pectoration of tough viſcid phlegm the circulation 
of the blood ſluggiſn the breathing laborious - the 
muſcular fibres and vaſcular ſyſtem torpid though 
corpulent, they very often are groſs, and frequently 
ſubject to cedematous, or paſty ſwelling of the legs. 


The PLETHORIC. 


Theſe are ſuch whoſe conſtitution is apt to breed a 
great quantity of blood, and are chiefly of the irritable 
claſs, more inclining to the robuſt and athletic, In 
theſe the digeſtive powers are good—the appetite 
ſometimes voraciqus, ſometimes moderate frequently 
hemorrhages occur, and very often copious evacua- 
tions of different ſorts—alſo head-aches of the dull; 
heavy kind, attended with frequent giddineſs—they are 

liable to become often drowſy and ſleepy, and fond of 
that ſpecies of indulgence—and theſe generally ariſe 

from too great plenitude i in the W ſyſtem. i 


The BILIOUS 


Are ſuch as have a very copious ſecretion of bile; 
which is apt to collect in its repoſitory the gall-bladder, 
nor be regularly excreted, or paſs into the duodenum, 
or firſt inteſtine—by which means, ſtagnating there 

too long, perhaps from its viſcidity, 1t acquires a de- 
WF: = I | | gree 
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gree of acrimony, which, when poured into the in- 
teſtines, occaſion bilious colic, cholera morbus, or a 
vomiting up and purging of bile—bilious loofeneſs. 
In theſe, the completion has generally a fallowiſh 
caſt; they complain frequently c of bitteriſh taſte in the 
mouth—are commonly coſtive, and have deep-co- 
loured urine often, depoſiting a yellow ſediment ; their 
appetite is very variable, and their FR , for the 
molt part, weak. _ e 


The cosTIvk. 


In theſe confiitytions, fome of them are atgrally ſo 
inclined—but if not, it depends on particular ſtates 
of the inteſtines, abdominal muſcles, and the different 
viſcera that pour forth their contents into the bowels ; 
in theſe caſes, the inteſtines are either i in a ſtate of too 
great torpidity, or there is a deficiency of the internal 
fluid—pancreatic juice —or bile, which laſt may be too 
inert—or the abdominal muſcles may be too relaxed— 
* which occurs ſometimes ii in women who have had ſeve- 
ral children. 

The contrary of which happens i in 
| f The LAX; | 

for i in them the inteſtines may be in too irritable a 
ſtate—ſlightly moved, or may be too ſlippery, from 
an increaſed diſcharge of the pancreatic and inteſtinal 
glands—or the bile: may be too acrimonious—or acrid 
humors may be too conſtantly. poured. into the inteſ- 
fines, and ſtimulate en to too why and quick re- 
_ action. | 


The 
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The FLATULENT 
Are ſuch as have too great a quantity of wind, or air, 
in the habit, in a looſe unfixed ſtate—particularly i in 
the ſtomach and bowels, which is diſcoverable very 
often by flying, wandering pains, increaſed on warmth 
by its rarefaction— by diſtenſion of the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines—a rumbling noiſe in the bowels—emiſſions of 
wind upwards and downwards—and theſe may occur 
from a weak digeſtion—allowing particular materials 
to emit their air, and the juices formed from them 
incapable of re-abſorption — from their not being 
properly elaborated in the firſt paſſages : from being 
alſo too tight laced, women often induce this com- 
plaint—and by the toa common and frequent uſe of 
warm glyſters—by a relaxed ſtate of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines—and by feeding conſtantly on flatulent food, 
: and keeping long faſts. 


. The SCORBUTIC. 

Such are indiſcriminately ſo ſtiled, . have the 
appearances of eruptions on the ſurface of the ſkin of 
different kinds—red puſtulous pimples, nettle-raſh, or 

dry ſcurfy ſcales—theſe truly indicate a prevalent acri- 
mony in the habit of ſome ſort ; but the true ſcorbutic 
conſtitution is known by other marks black, or livid, 
or yellow ſpots, on the ſurface. of the ſkin - tender 
gums bleeding on the ſlighteſt touch ſallow com- 
pleftion—rank fetid ſweats—looſe texture of the fleſhy 


n appearing puffy as flabby—and this laſt owes 
| its 
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78 
its origin to the texture of the blood being in a broken 
or very looſe ſtate—whilſt the former depends more 
upon acrid humors in the habit — obſtructed, or rather 
diminiſhed, perſpiration-- weak digeſtive powers, and 


feeding on unwholeſome food, or eating and drinking 


too freely and luxuriouſly, — Theſe, therefore, are 
better divided into acrimonious and ſcorbutic—the firſt 
where the acrimony of the fluids is indefinite and can- 
not be dated under any known ſpecies. 


The GOUTY 


Are "ry as are troubled with flying pains, occupy- 
ing chiefly the ſmall joints of the hands and feet—and 
having regular fits of that diſeaſe—being ſubject fre- 
quently to indigeſtion, and to be ſeized with pains of 
the joint of the great toe—or having pains of the fto- 
mach and kidneys, alternating with thoſe of the hands 
and the feet ſubject, from the ſame cauſe, to be 
teaſed with pains in various parts before the fit of the 
gout has become regular, or has retroceded, or is 
miſplaced, owing often to debility of the active powers 
of the conftitution—particularly the ſtomach and vaſ- 
quiet ſyſtem, 


The RHEUMATIC. 


\ Theſe are ſuch Tonfiituridi as are replete with 
rheumatic acrimony, which fixes itſelf in different parts 
of the machine, chiefly on the large j joints, and runs 
along the courſe of the muſcles—or fixes itſelf alſo on 
the membranes of the muſcles, ſometimes affecting 
one, ſometimes another —and flies conſtantly from 

place 
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place to place, aſſuming different appearances ACcors 
ding to the peculiarity of the habit in which it reſides— 
becoming in ſome acute and inflammatory, particu- 
larly in the robuſt and athletic, who have ſtrong ſta- 
mina, and are readily irritable—in others,- painful and 
chronic—in ſuch whoſe conflatutiens: are more debili- 
tated or torpid, 1198 | 


The SCROPHULOUS 


Are ſuch, in which that taint called ſcrophula, or 
King's evil, is inherent, manifeſting itſelf by glandu- 
lar tumors, chiefly of an indolent kind, in the neck, for 
the moſt part, but alſo in other places of the body, 
where the lymphatic glands are diſperſed, particularly 
in the lungs and meſentery—attacking the fair com- 
plectioned and delicate moſt commonly—ſhewing it- 
ſelf alſo by an enlargement of the upper lip and alæ 
naſi, or ſides of the noſtrils—and ſwelling of the belly 
—a preternatural ſlight heat generally attending the 
whole habit—and febrile affections and ſometimes a | 
_ ſhort RON cough. | 


The HOT and COLD. 


Depend upon the quantity of blood, in an n healthful 
ſtate, and different degrees of vaſcular action —if the 
habit is full, and the veſſels are in a ſtate of irritability, 
the conſtitution will be of the former claſs—if there is 
a paucity of that fluid, or no redundancy, and the 
vaſcular ſyſtem is-in torpid ſtate, whereby circulation 
is not duly performed, it will be of the latter for 


* the blood is moſt 6— and the irri- 
tability 
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tability of che vaſcular ſyſtem great i in degree, there 
will ** be the moſt heat, and vice verſa _ 


T he CONSUMBTIVE. 


| Theſe are generally ſuch whoſe texture of ſolids are 

very delicate—the vaſcular ſyſtem irritable, and ſome 
degree of acrimony in the humors—pale complec- 
tioned—narrow cheſted long necked—ſubje& to fe- 
brile heats, imitating hectic — eaſily thrown into pul- 
monic hæmorrhages and frequently affected with 
' light tickling coughs their teeth clear, with an ap- 
pearance like tranſparency— their eyes often bright, 
ſometimes towards evening languid the ends of the 
fingers rather bulbous and the nails curved inwards, 

particularly when they approach near a morbid ſtate. 


Wee have here attempted. to point out what is to be 
underſtood by the terms commonly made uſe of in ap- 
plying them to particular eonſtitutions; but we find 
that ſome have alluſion to, and involve general ideas— 
whilſt others are only confined to ſingle or particular 
ones, and of which no wiſe can be made, whilſt in ſuch 
a vague, and unſettled ſtate—for i in order to be of 
ſervice, either in our preventive or curative plan, we 
muſt advert to thoſe particulars which form conſtitu- 
tions in general for it is by the regulating of them we 
muſt adminiſter relief, when afflicted with diſeaſes to 
which they are prone and prevent thoſe whoſe ſeeds 
are diſſeminated through the habit from becoming 
active, and by that means conſtituting complaints to 
| N _ are ſpecifically adapted—ye, therefore, 

| form 


% 
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form conſtitutions into ſeperate diviſor pe as are 


fimple and general mixed and general—and ſuch as are 


peculiar, 


2 SIMPLE, and GENERAL are, 


1. Strong and robuſt. 
2. Nervous. 
3. Irritable. 
4. Torpid. 
5. Weak, relaxed, and 8 
But theſe may be combined and form a 
As STRONG—ROBUST—and Irritable, 
2 „ Torpid, 

3 Nervous. 
Though the firſt of theſe is what moſt commonly takes 
Pince. - 

The WEAK, DELICATE, and RELAXED— 
may alſo be ſubject to the ſame combinations— A 
2 Nervous, A 
FTrritalls, 
r 
Apt to take place i in the order here ſet down—with re- 
gard to the moſt general mode. 
| The MIXED and GENERAL—are 
Shy Plethoric. 
the iis: x 
$4 3. Cold. 
4. Conſumptive 5 
* Acrimonious, Ertl 
For theſe may be combined with any of the former 


but depend upon the n and quality of the 
G blood 
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blood—and the greater or leſs degree of the irritability, 
or incitability of the vaſcular or the nervous ſyſtem, 


The PECULIAR are, 


The 1. Lax. 
2. Coſtive. 
3. Bilious. 
4. Phlegmatic. 
5. Scorbutic. 
6. Gouty. | 
7. Rheumatic. 
8, Scrophulous. 
And g. Flatulent. 


Any of which may be combined with thoſe which are 
ſimple and mixed—as a conſtitution may be 

Strong, robuſt, plethoric, hot, coſtive, gouty—ſo 
may the weak, relaxed, and delicate—though plethora 
is moſt generally the concomitant of the former. 

It will be unneceſſary to form any other combina- 
tions 1n this place, as the reader will very readily con- 
ceive them himſelf ; we ſhall only, therefore, obſerve, 
that there are ſome which can never exiſt 1 in a com- 
bined ſtate, viz. 

The frong and robuſt, with the weak, relaxed, and 
delicate — the hot and cold—the irritable _ _— 

lax aud coſtive. 

Now as there is certainly ſuch a diverſity of conſti- 
tutions, many of them diametrically oppoſite to each 
other; and as there is alſo a variety of accidents and 
| diſcaſes which will affect the different conſtitutions in 
ſimilar 
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ſimilar modes, how can it happen that one and the 
fame application ſhall be proper to all? for it is owing 
to the operations of the habit that diſeaſes are pre- 
vented made milder, or cured; and it is to our ap- 
plications, that theſe ſalutary operations are often 
brought about where Nature is defective and, con- 
ſequently, obliged to our aſſiſtance. We muſt, there- 
fore, ſelect our remedies, and appropriate them to the 
particular conſtitutions; and let cur directions be 
formed, with reſpect to diet and conduct, conſiſtent 
with the ſame conſtitutional points—and more eſpe- 
cially where our attempts are levelled at the prevention 
of morbid attacks in completing of which, we are ta 
aim at keeping the conſtitution in a ſtate of health, ade- 
quate to the powers with which it was originally en- 
dowed—fo that the common cauſes of diſeaſes may 
not be enabled to produce their effects which origi- 
nate from different qualities and changes of the air 
called conſtitutions, climate, morbid effluvia, and in- 
temperance or indiſcretion under which laſt we com- 
prehend all thoſe actions which, in their regulations, 


depend upon our own power, or are deduced from 
neceſſity. 


Or, that ſuch diſeaſes, as are unavoidable, may be 
made to produce their influence on the machine in the 


moſt mild and gentle ſtate—ſuch as, ſmall pox, meaſles, 
| and various fevers, and other complaints of the infectious 


or contagious claſs—or thoſe which ariſe from an here- 
ditary cauſe : in accompliſhing which purpoſe, it will 
chiefly depend upon the proper uſe and application of 
whatare called the NON-NATURALS; which, before 

'G& 3 we 
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we can be enabled to give proper directions in theſe 
points, we muſt examine, and ſhew the peculiar influ- 
ences they are capable of producing in the habit. 


—— 


SECTION I 


OF THE NON-NATURALS, 


# Þ HE celebrated HOFFMAN, to whoſe labours 
the art of phyſic is much indebted for its improve- 
ment, ſays, A phyſician aſſiſting in the curative 
* operation of nature, ſhould uſe the milder and ſim- 
ce ple diætetic remedies, rather than thoſe which are 
ce yery active, and compounded of the pharmaceutic 
© clas, By diætetic is to be underſtood, thoſe ma- 
< terials which are taken from ſuch things, as every 
© body requires for the preſervation of health and life, 
and which are received in the ſchools, under the de- 
% nomination of non-naturals—for, inaſmuch, as 
« from a wrong, or inordinate uſe of theſe, the firſt 
« foundations and proximate origin of diſeaſes ariſe, 
and alſo have their violence increaſed ; ſo nothing is 
better adapted to expel or ſubdue morbid affections 
ce of various kinds, than a proper uſe of them, with a 
regular mode of living, for without that, nature 
c can do no good in healing, nor medicine produce 
ce its deſired effect. Whence the truth of GALEN's 
cc aſſerjion— That medicine has no efficacious re- 
; | 3 


cc 


cc 


f 
cc 
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ce medy which can bring any permanent aſſiſtance, if 
ce the mode of living ſhould reſiſt it, or ſhould not 
cc act in conformity, and become an uſeful auxiliary.“ 
And he ſolemnly aſſerts, That by diætetic remedies, 
« (in which change of air and climate, proper exerciſe, 
c well adapted meat and drink, alſo a prudent uſe of 
« whey and mineral waters, with abſtinence and eaſe 
ce are to be included,) he has performed ſuch things in 
ce conquering obſtinate chronic diſeaſes, which chiefly 
cc had their long and fixed ſeat in the weakened ſyſtem 
c of the nerves, as ſpaſmodic, convulſive, hypochon- 
ce draic, and hyſteric affections, which others had in 
c yain tried to accompliſh by medicines elegantly 
ce compounded, and judiciouſly adminiſtered, and he 
ce himſelf had NG) from medicines of great 
cc fame.” 

And certainly the derive is perfectly true—medi- 
cine can do very little in a variety of caſes, without a 
ſtrict adherence to a well-adapted regimen—and in 
preventing the machine from being afflicted with a di- 
verſity of maladies, nothing. The failure of all the 
arcana, ſpoken ſo highly of by a number of the an- 
cients, as to be called panaceas—nay, the hands of 
Gods - indeed, thoſe ſupported by names of no leſs 
conſequence than FRIAR BACON, and LORD 
VERULAM, have proved how little dependence 
can be placed on the moſt extolled noſtrums—whilſt 
Cornaro, and ſeveral others of more modern date, 
have experimentally and inconteſtably proved what 
may be done in theſe points by a proper regimen, ſe- 
lected with judgement, and perſevered in with reſo- 

| G 3 lution 
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lation—not only curing different obſtinate diſeaſes, 


which had reſiſted the force of the art of medicine, in 
the hands of the moſt well-informed and ſagacious 
practitioners, but inſuring a continuance of health in a 
green old age. For Cornaro ſays, © At eighty-three 
I now enjoy a vigorous ſtate of body and mind—1 


«© mount my horſe from the level ground—I climb 
ce ſteep aſcents with eaſe; and have lately wrote a 


« comedy full of innocent mirth and raillery ; when I 
ce return home, either from private buſineſs or the 
ce Senate, I have eleven grand children, with whoſe 
« education, amuſement, and ſongs, I am greatly 
ce delighted; and I frequently ſing with them, for my 


« voice is clearer and ſtronger now, than ever it was 
« in my youth. In ſhort, I am in all reſpects happy, 


« and quite a ſtranger to the doleful, moreſe, dying 
ce life, of lame, deaf, and blind old GENDER out 
ce with intemperance.“ 


Great as are theſe advantages how bans ſhould 


it make us in our reflection, and how thankful to the 
benevolence of Providence ought we to be, that theſe, 
in a great meaſure, lay within our own reach; for en- 
viable as are the bleſſings CORNARO enjoyed, he 
emerged from a ſtate of conſtant torment, by a ſteady 
adherence to, and uniform perſeverance 1 in temperance, 


approportioning his regimen to the nature and exi- 


gencies of his conſtitution onhy which is extremely 
worthy of imitation; as its conſequences will amply 
reward for any mortifications we may have to encoun- 
ter in the beginning. In order to qualify ourſelves for 
which, we muſt proceed to inquire into thoſe ſources 
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from whence he drew ſuch conſolation and here we 
ſhall find, they all concentered in the proper uſe OF 
THE NON-NATURALS—ſo called, becauſe they 


affect man without entering into his compoſition, or 


conſtituting his nature—but yet are ſo neceſlary, that 


he cannot live without them we ſhould rather term 
them neceſſaries—as they are things natural in them- 
ſelves, and to man's exiſtence neceſſary, and unavoid- 


able. However, as our buſineſs in this-place-i 


give information on material things, we ſhall refrain 
from yerbal inveſtigation, as of little moment und 
conſider them in the following order ſhewing their 
manifeſt qualities, and explaining their perceptible 
effects. They have been divided into ſix heads, viz. 


5 
2. Aliment. 
3. Exerciſe and Reſt. 
4. Wakefulneſs and Sleep. 
5. Repletion and Evacuation. 
6. Paſſions, and Affections of the Mind. 


"WE before we enter on a full diſcuſſion of thee _ 


perately, we muſt obſerve, that theſe ſix might, with 


great propriety, be reduced to four—as exerciſe and 
reſt produce pretty nearly ſimilar effects on the con- 
ſtitution, as wakefulneſs and ſleep—hence might theſe 


not improperly be reduced to one head, allowing 


ſomething more to exerciſe, than wakefulneſs, becauſe 
Y the muſcular motion employed in the former. 
As for repletion and evacuation, they, we ſhall find, 


more properly. belong to the claſs of diſeaſes, as theſe 
G 4 | being 
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| being too profuſe or too ſparing, conſtitute morbid 


affections of the habit.— However, we ſhall ſpeak of 
each in their place, agreeable to their arrangement 
and firſt of ; 
AIR.—And here we mean not to enter into philoſo- 
phical or chemical ſubtleties of the nature of this fluid, 
but confine ourſelves to that of the atmoſphere, whoſe 
different ſtates and changes produce perceptible effects 
on the conſtitution—and which all ages have conſidered 
as one of the occaſional cauſes, and that very material, 
of health or diſeaſes, according to its good or bad pro- 
perties, affecting the body by inſpiration, as well as 
its circumambiency. It is a fluid poſſeſſed of ſpecific 
gravity, elaſticity, and tranſparency, and comprefſi- 
ble—it ſurrounds the earth, and when agitated, or 
driven in currents, forms wind: it is extremely ſub- 


tile, penetrates, and mingles with every part of the 


body, and by its elaſtic property, gives an inteftine 
motion to all the fluids, and a lively ſpring to all the 
fibres, which promote circulation: it is never abſo- 


lutely pure, but always mixed with heterogeneous par- 


ticles, and that air which we call pure, is ſuch as is 
not overcharged with any ſteams. 


It has its varieties, and differs with reſpect 
1. To its weight or levity. 
2. Heat or coldneſss. 
3. Dryneſs or moiſture. 
And 4: Purity or impurity. 


Now theſes properties of the air ſeperately, or 5 their N 


Ae combinations, n many unpleaſant ef- 
fects 


õö˙³ͤ y ² 
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fects on the conſtitution—give riſe to and aggravate 


many ſymptoms in particular complaints—as well as 


are the origin of many diſeaſes themſelves. 
1. For if the air is too heavy, it produces inflamma- 


tory affections of the membranes in the cheſt and 
lungs, called pleuriſy and peripneumony, head-ach 
and giddineſs, &c. by prefling upon the ſurface of the 


body —obſtructing the pores of the ſkin, hence im- 
peding perſpiration — accelerating the motion of the 


blood. occaſioning it to crowd on the internal parts, 


and there circulate too rapidly—hence it 1s impelled 


| too forcibly upon the lungs, and too copiouſly upon 
the brain—impeding, indeed, the natural functions of 


thoſe organs which lie remote from the ſurface of the 
machine. 1 | 

2. If it has too much levity, its elaſticity 1 is deren 

and hence produces, by vaſcular diſtenſion retarding 


the circulation of the blood, and by diminiſhing the 


reſiſtance of the fluids contained in the pulmonary 
veſſels, diſcharges of blood from the lungs—hyſteric, 
and hypochondriacal affections - rheumatiſm— gout, 
Ke. 

3. Should the air be too hot, by rarefying the humors, 


and weakening the fibres, it increaſes the circulation, 


and augments perſpiration, in which it is greatly aided 
by its additional ſtimulus on the vaſcular ſyſtem— 
whence acrimony is induced in the remaining fluids. 
If to cold - local inflammations—as quinſeys, pleu- 
riſies, peripneumonies, are brought on by over diſ- 
tending the lungs from its gravity—increaſing the tone 


of the veſſels by conſtringing their fibres—condenſing 


or 
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or thickening the humors—and leſſening perſpiration_ 


And ſhould this ſtate of the air ſuddenly ſucceed too 
long-continued heat—ardent, bilious, and other fevers 
are the conſequence—by producing its effects on the 
conſtitution, where the blood is in too rarefied and 
acrimonious a ſtate, and the humors participating of 
that acrimony with which the ſanguinary maſs is ſo 
replete. 

4. Too dry an air ſhrivels up the ſolids, incraſſates 
or thickens the fluids, and diſpoſes to febrile affections 
—whilſt too great moiſture in that fluid, relaxes, and 


debilitates, leſſens perſpiration, renders the blood too 


' watery—and by theſe means becomes extremely inju- 


rious, laying the foundation for coughs, aſthmas, 


| dropſies, i intermittent and nervous diſorders. 


From the combination of ſome of theſe different | 
qualities of the air, different affections found their 
origins.—Coldneſs and moiſture are offenſive, we find, 


to the conſtitution—but heat, moiſture, and levity, 
are more pernicious, becauſe theſe, acting together, 


ſupply the habit with a putreſcent tendency, from 


whence many of our moſt dangerous complaints ariſe, 
as vomiting and purging of acrid bile, called cholera, 
bilious looſeneſs, —_— n and e 
fevers. 


5. The purity and 0 4 the air depends upon 
the greater or ſmaller quantity of heterogeneous par- 


tieles; theſe are particles which belong not to the air 
in its natural ſtate, which float in it—hence it has, 


beſides the above evident qualities, others which eſcape 


detection by the ſenſes, though from their deleterious 


Or 
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or miſchievous effects, ſufficiently ä are 
from infections of various kinds — as ſmall- pox, mea 
ſles, ſcarlet fever, &c. malignant effluvia, exhala- 


tions, &c. 


With regard, however, to the ſalubrity of the air, 
we muſt obſerve—that is moſt ſalutary, which is pure, 
dry, and temperate, untainted with noxious damps, or 


putrid effluvia, from any cauſe whatever; but the 


ſureſt mark of good air in any * is from che lon- 
gevity of its n | | 

The evident marks of a bad, or nn air in 
any houſe, are dampneſſes, or diſcolouring of plaiſter 
or wainſcoat ;—mouldineſs of bread, wetneſs of ſponge, 
melting of ſugar, ruſting of braſs or iron, and rotting 
of furniture :—and nothing is more conducive to ren- 
der air noxious, load it with putrid ſteams, and breed 


bad diſtempers, than permitting common and crowded 


burial places to be within the -precin& of populous 
cities; or numbers of poor people living in uncleanli- 
neſs, collected together in ſmall houſes, or narrow 

Valetudinarians experience the moſt agreeable ſen - 
ſations when the wind is weſterly, though when at 
north, or north eaſt, it is accounted bracing. and 
healthful. Indeed ſo powerful an effect has the in- 
fluence of the winds, agreeable to the quarters in which 
they were fixed, been ſuppoſed to have, that it has 


been aſſerted, our diſpoſitions and tempers are greatly 
affected by them; long continued eaſterly winds 


make people, who are naturally cheerful, very irri- 


table and moroſe. Nor does our tempers being af-. 


fected 
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feed by the different ſtates of air, ſeem at all impro- 
bable, inaſmuch as the body and mind are linked to- 
gether in fuch cloſe and intimate bonds of union, that 
they reciprocally affect each other: for as corporeal 


affections will, we know, alter the natural diſpoſitions 
of people—making the placid and ſweet tempered, 


often petulant and peeviſh—the courageous, timid, 


fearful, and irreſolute the moſt patient, reſtleſs and 


unquiet—the lively and volatile, languid and de- 


ſponding—and the moſt active, indolent ;—ſo may 


the air, as it conduces to throw the conſtitution into 
ſtates nearly morbid, produce, in ſome degree, ſimi- 
lar effe&ts—as has been repeatedly Ines by 
men, not diveſted of obſervation. 


A welt wind, in general, is eſteemed the moſt ſalu- 


tary—then a north-weſt—after which ſucceed, in de- 
grees of ſalubrity, in the following order—eaſt, north- 
_ eaſt, and laſt, ſouth and ſouth-eaſt—and theſe may be 
accounted for, from the different qualities of the air, 
in proportion to the exceſs or deficiency of heat, cold- 
neſs, moiſture, dryneſs, weight, or levity — or the 
different noxious or contrary combinations they bring 
along with them. 
PFrom what has been advanced, the ſituation of our 
habitations will be a very material conſideration, in con- 
ducing to the preſervation of our health. 
Ihe moſt healthy expoſure, we have been told, in 
any place fixed for reſidence, is to be found by cutting 
one of the trees near the place where the houſe is to be 
built, tranſverſely with a ſaw, then cloſely to obſerve 
the rings which appear on the ſurface of the ſection; 


the 
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che ſide of the tree on which the diſtance of the rings 


from each other is greateſt, is the moſt healthful ex- 


poſure. And this is obvious, becauſe there has been 
the greateſt accretion of matter by the healthful diſpo- 
ſition of thoſe parts ſo made, from always being blown 


upon by air from the moſt ſalubrious quarter, which it 
faces, and being hid from that which comes from the 
oppolite, which ſeems to produce a different effect 
and it is an admitted fact, that in all places, or parts 


of c ountry, where vegetation is moſt vigorous, ma- 


nifeſted by the ſtrength and richneſs of the vegetable 
claſs ; there will alſo animals enjoy the ſame conſe- 


quences hence ſhould the windows of the houſe, all 


other circumſtances being the ſame, have a ſimilar 


_ aſpect. 


That houſe is coca as healthy which is ſituated 
on riſing ground, or ſide of a hill, and gravelly foil, 
becauſe it is leſs expoſed to damps and ſtagnant waters, 


in an open dry country; the rooms ſhould not be 


ſmall, but rather large—though not cold; the expo- 
ſure prudently adapted to the nature of the climate, 
but ſo contrived, that it may be perflated by the eaſt 


. and north winds, whenever you pleaſe, which ſhould 


be at leaſt once a day—to blow away animal ſteams, 
and other noxious vapours but the air of the bed- 
chamber, eſpecially, ſhould be pure and untainted, not 
near the ground, or any kind of dampneſs. We may in 
general conclude, thoſe ſituations are moſt falutary, 
where theſe different -properties of the air commonly 
attend in degrees of mediocrity, ſteering in a medium 


between two extremes—nor will it be a ſmall addition, 


2 a * 
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if they ate near a river or brook, whoſe ſtream is con- 
ſtantly running over a gravelly or ſandy — 
— water is always detrimental. 

The country is more healthy than cities, or IIs 
towns, which are populous, from the greater purity of 
the air, if they are in ſimilar ſituations; but ſome 
countries are extremely unwholeſome, from the 
noxious vapours with which the air is impregnated 
as thoſe near the marſhes of Eſſex, fens of Cambridge- | 
ſhire, or contiguous to lead mines, and ſmelting | 

Houſes ; for in grounds cloſe to theſe two latter, animals 
which graze there are often deſtroyed, and vegetation 
greatly impeded: indeed rhe miners, ſmelters, and 
people in the vicinity, are ſubject to the dry or con- 
vulſive colic, and paralytic affections. | 

© Theſe are the principal effects of the air we e muſt 


proceed 0 to examine * OL | 
2. ALIMEN 1 ; | | 


Zunder which term is me all thoſe eſcu- T5 
[on animals, and vegetables, as well as liquids, by N 
which we are ſupported, and which we uſe in common 1 
ſor the purpoſe of nutrition; and theſe are ſuppoſed to 
poſſeſs different degrees of nouriſhment, moſt of them 
having paſſed through ſome culinary proceſs, more or 
leſs adapted to our nature, before they are received 
into the ſtomach, but which have particular portions 
proper to be aſſimilated, and form parts congenial 
with thoſe of the human W to which oy: are 
_— wm en bus 1 ; | 


But 
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But before we enter on the particular nature of our 
various aliments, as we are writing to people who are 
not thoroughly converſant with the animal ceconotny, 
it may be neceſſary to premiſe ſome account for their 
information, of the different proceſſes nature has af- 
fixed towards the completion of this aſſimilation. . 
As ſoon as the morſel is put into the mouth, it 
undergoes, by the teeth, and action of the muſcles of 
the jaws, a conſiderable diviſion, by the office of maſ- 
tication or chewing, in order that its texture may be 
broken, and mixed with a due proportion of ſaliva, 
before it paſſes into the ſtomach - ſome more fluid 
being acquired in its deſcent ;—when it arrives at the 
ſtomach, it there gets blended with the juices of tha 
organ, ſuppoſed, and proved by Spallanzolli, to be a 
powerful ſolvent of our food, and ſome ſmall portion 
of bile; and, during its reſidence there, experiencing 
the effect of heat, and muſcular action, from the coats 
of the ſtomach, and motion of the diaphragm, lungs, 
intercoftal and abdominal muſcles, and the large 
blood · veſſels and parts which lay contiguous ; it thence 
paſſes gradually over the pylorus, or lower orifice of 
the ſtomach, and there meets with the bile from the 
gall-bladder and lier in much larger quantity the 
pancreatic juice, or that of the ſweet-bread, ſimilar 
to the faliva, but rather more-viſcid—and the fluids 
ſeperated by the inteſtines; and here it is ſubſervient 
to the further action of the muſcular coat of the inteſ- 
tines, and their periſtaltic motion churning, as it 
were, their contents, and minutely mixing and blend- 


ing together, the food taken in; and the different 
juices, 
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juices, which it * ei ved in ies ſtate of comminu- 
tion and ſolution— from all which a milky juice is 
1 formed, called chyle—this is ſeparated from the fecu- 
lent ſordes, and taken up by a ſet of ſmall abſorbent 
veſſels called lacteals which open upon the inner coat 
of the inteſtines, and paſs through the medium of the 
meſentery, which is the connecting membrane of the 
bowels, to the lower vertebræ of the loins, and there 
empty themſelves into a veſſel, called the thoracic duct, 
or receptaculum chyli—but there are, through the 
meſentery, various glands interſperſed, through which 
' theſe lacteals paſs, and where the chyle is mixed with 
a thin lymph ſeperated there for this purpoſe, in order 
to render it more fluid. It is by theſe lacteal veſlels, 
the motion of the inteſtines, and the force of the cir- 
culation unavoidably carried forward to the thoracic 
duct, as it cannot regurgitate, on account of the 
valves in various parts of theſe lacteals, which prevent 
its retroceeding motion becauſe they open only for- 
wards — and are ſhut cloſer by any fluid preſſing back- 
wards : thus then is the chyle thrown into the recep- 
tacle which continues its courſe to the ſubclavian 
vein, along the vertebra—into which it enters, and 
from whence the chyle is poured, and thence imme- 
diately thrown into the right auricle and ventricle of 
the heart, where it mixes with the blood, and paſſes 

into the lungs—here i it receives a conſiderable tritura- 
tion, receiving material alterations from thence, and 
from what it receives from the atmoſpheric air inſpired 
into that organ; from the lungs it returns through 
the — vein into > the left auricle of the heart, 
then 


4 


then into the ventricle—from whence it paſſes, mixed 
with the ſanguinary maſs, into the aorta, or large ar- 
tery, and is diffuſed univerſally through the machine, 
where it is completed for the purpoſes of nutrition— 
being perfectly aſſimilated into the nature of animal 
Juices—and by its proper application to particular parts, 
wanting the addition of nutrient fluids, renews what 
has been abraded, and thus keeps the machine in a ſtate 
adapted to the performance of its neceſſary functions, 
ſupplying portions proper for the requiſite ſecretions. 
By theſe various means is this aſſimilating effect pro- 
duced—a contrivance, which nothing but divine and 
| beneficent Wiſdom could be adequate to beſtow—for 
let he animal be fed upon food, ever ſo various, and 
diſſonant in their own peculiar properties, ſtill that 
power can convert materials ſo diſagreeing to the ad- 
vantage of the creature feeding upon them ; nay ſome, 
ſuch as goats and aſſes, will be nouriſhed by the 
products of nature—which, to horſes, oxen, ſheep, 
&c. prove the moſt fatal poiſon. 

It is moſt probable that our firſt food was of the ve- 
getable claſs, in the ſelection of which, man was directed 
by experience, led to it from the ſmell and taſte and the 
ſupport and increaſe of ſtrength from thence conſequent, 
would confirm their uſe. But beaſts being troubleſome 
to the cultivators of the earth, and vegetable diet not 

being proper to ſupport ſufficiently thoſe who were 
employed in ſuch labour, the fleſh of animals made a 
neceſſary addition of which we find a great variety 
at nt are appropriated as common food, and the 
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catalogue of which luxury hath, in no ſmall degree, 
augmente. 

Notwithſtanding food is beds to a thoſe par- 
ticles which: have been worn away, and diſſipated by 
perſpiration, ſtill a conſtant and quick repetition is 
alſo requifite—for the blood, from its own diſpoſition | 
apt to run into the nature of lixivial ſalts, continually 
approaches near to putridinous acrimony, from the cir- 
eulatory motion and heat it perpetually ſuffers, by 
which the animal humors are greatly diſpoſed to pu- 
trefaction. 

But the blood: alſo from perſpirable matter ng 
off, acquires a diſpoſition to coagulate, and requires 
the reſtitution of the watery fluid that its globules 

may be ſeperated, and preſerved in a ſtate of fluidity 
Hand conſequently the reſt of the humors in a pro- 
| 45 diſpoſition for ſecretion. 

. Theſe truths are Sende be not 21 by their 
An but the appearance of men and animals, who 
die of hunger for it is common for them to have an 
acrid; fetid, offenſive breath; their teeth looſened by 
corroſive faltneſs—violent pain in the ſtomach—acute 
fevers, and delirium. 

The nutritious part of the food, from animals, con- 
fiſts. of a gelatinous lymph ;—from vegetables of a fa- 
rinaceous ſubſtance—in which is a portion of vegetable 
acid, oil, and ſaccharine or ſugary matter conſe-· 
quently, where the digeſtive powers are perfect, thoſe 
which abound moſt with ſuch matter in their reſpective 
claſſes, are the moſt nutritious, | 10 28 


But 
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But animal lymph, or the fineſt and moſt ſubtile part 
of the fluids, affords the quickeſt and ſtrongeſt nouriſh- 
ment, as it is nearly elaborated into juices fimilar to 
our own ; vegetables leſs fo, as moſt of the eſculent 
roots, plants, and fruits, are of an aceſcent nature, 
few are alcaleſcent, or replete with ſtimulant or aro- 
matic particles; few are poſſeſſed of gelatinous lymph; 
and only are nutritious from their farina—nor many 
changing into thoſe humors called indigenous, or na- 
tural, after having paſſed often through the courſe of 
circulation, 

Notwithſtanding which, it would be extremely 
improper for men to live alone on animal food—leſt a 
habit ſhould be induced too full of blood; and too re- 
plete with putreſcent juices—creating ferocity, ſcurvy, 
fetor, leproſy, and all kinds of lixivial corruption; as 
in the caſe among the anthropophagi, or thoſe who 
feed on human fleſh; all which miſchiefs, by change 
of diet, and living ſolely on | ER food, are con- 
quered. | 

Hence, in warm conſtitutions, hot climates and ſea- 
ſons of the year, men who are indiſpoſed, as well as 
thoſe in health, have a greater propenſity to aceſcent 
vegetables, in proportion as the heat is more or leſs 
exceſſive and hence men in very hot countries, com- 
monly live on vegetables, ſeldom or not without dan- 
ger, on animal diet; but in cold countries, the prac- 
tice is ſafer, and more free from inconveniences: for 
this reaſon, bread, or farinous ſubſtances analogous to 


bread, is univerſally made uſe of; but we ſhould ob- 
H 2 | ſerve, 
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ſerve, that vegetable food, beſides its aceſcent pro- 
perty, 15 replete with fixed air. 

From what has been ſaid of the nature of aliment, 
the utility of mixed diet, vegetable, and animal, will 
be obvious—as they are correctors of each other— 
hence likewiſe will be allowed, the propriety of 
uniting acids, or ſour ſauces with high-ſeaſoned diſhes, 
or eating them with the fleſh of animals, whoſe juices 
tend to promote ſaline acrimony—as fiſh, wild fowl, 
&c. and we may. deduce alſo the following conclu- 
fions:—That ANIMAL FOOD is moft nutritious, 
beating, and flimulant, diſpofing to putrefuction.— 
VEGETABLE—le!ſs nutritious, cooling, diluent, aceſ- 
cent, ſlightly aperient, and corrective. 


WWe muſt now advert to our third point— 
| 3. EXERCISE and REST. 
And when we ſpeak of exerciſe, we include that of 

the mind, with the body; for theſe two are fo inti- 

mately connected, that they produce a variety of ef- 
fects one on the other. 

Too exerciſe, the ancients have, as well as the mo- 

derns, indeed ever attributed great utility, particularly 

in purſuing it with propriety, and have allowed, that 
great conſtitutional miſchief may be derived from its 

abuſe or neglect. | 
It has with great juſtice been conſidered the ſole in- 
wear of the cure of many diſeaſes, eſpecially thoſe 
of the glandular ſyſtem; and SYDENHAM had fo 
high an opinion of it, particularly riding on horſeback, 
that he affirms, «Mercury for the lues venerea, nor 
ec the 
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et the bark for intermittents, are not more certain ſpe- 
ee cifics, than riding on horſeback for a conſumption ;” 
though here he ſeems to be too ſanguine in his opinion, 
and has given too great latitude to the ſalutary effects 
of this remedy ; for, certainly there are caſes of con- 
ſumption where riding becomes injurious—but the con- 
ſideration of the ſubject belongs not to this place—we 
ſhall ſpeak more minutely of it, when we come to give 
particular directions on that complaint. | 
Exerciſe conſiſts in local motion of the body, and 
that motion more powerful of the limbs. It has been 
divided into ſerious, and amuſing : that belonging to 
labour 1s of the firſt claſs—diverfions the ſecond. 
GALEN hath written pretty copiouſly on the ſubject, 
and pointed out when it might be ſalubrious, and 
otherwiſe, 
Severe exerciſe, when we exert quick motion, called 
gymnaſtic, extenuates the body; the contrary renders 
it groſs ; long continued, diſſipates its moiſture, and 
occaſions dryneſs: moderate makes it fat. However, 
well-regulated exerciſe, we find, in general, produces 
a freedom of circulation, aſſiſts digeſtion, promotes per- 
ſpiration, and increaſes glandular ſecretion and ex- 
cretion—by which we mean fuch as is proportioned to 
the ſtrength carried beyond that, it occaſions fatigue, 
and becomes inſtrumental in producing thoſe evil con- 
ſequences, 1t otherwiſe is calculated to remedy ; for 
when too freely uſed, it is the ſource of loſs of 
appetit®, great thirſt, loathing of food, heat in the 
bowels, coſtiveneſs, chillneſs, rigors, and fainting. 


"_ this muſt be the. caſe, when we conſider the ef- 
1 fects 
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fects produced in the ſyſtem, by that which is judici- 
ouſly adapted; as by increaſing the oſcillatory motion 
of the veſſels—that is, making their eontractions and 
dilatations quicker, their contents are properly com- 
minuted—all crudities deſtroyed—the blood rendered 


bland and mild—the ſordes, or groſs part, thrown out of 


the habit—the vaſcular ſyſtem ſtrengthened, by which 
the nervous power becomes equable in its action, and, 


conſequently, the ſolids of the animal firm, and the 


fluids pure. 


The mind alſo has its influence, for though * its 


exerciſe it may be made ſtronger—ſtill, if not kept 


within proper bounds, it brings on fatigue, and hebe- 


tates, or renders the moving powers of the machine 
inert and dead. Hence the exerciſe intended to pro- 
mote and preſerve health, ſhould be ſuch, as is united 
with mental amuſement, rather than labour—inaſ- 
much as 1n the former, the mind is exhilirated—will 
communicate agreeable ſenſations, and give firmneſs 
to the moving powers. 

REST is alſo neceſſary to relieve both the mind 
and body ; ſuch as is ſufficient to free the veſſels from 
the ſtronger exertions of their elaſtic force, recruit their 
ſtrength, and ſet the thinking faculties at reſt from 


their labour. But this, if carried to exceſs, becomes 


indolence, and lays the foundation for thoſe diſorders, 
which ariſe from inactivity-and this brings on univer- 
ſal relaxation of the ſolids glandular obſtructions : — 
enervates the ſyſtem, vitiates the humors, creates pains 
in the ſtomach, flatulencies, indigeſtions, &c. and 


| renders the affections of bypochondri 1ac people, and 
thoſe 
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thoſe who are goury, in a g err incu- 
rable. 
From what has keen e on this dude, the 
ſubſequent deductions may be drawn 
That EXERCISE and REST may be aide 
mental as well as corporeal: the FIRST, in moderate 
degrees, ſhould. be eſteemed properly ftlimulant, 4 
Rrrengthener of the ſyſtem, promoting digeſtion, circulation, : 
ſecretion, and excretion; the SECOND, "Hy 
chiefly, but both in extremes, debilitating. ; 
The next of the non-naturals which preſent chem: 
ſelves to our conſideration, are, s 
4. SLEEP and WAKEFULN ESS. 
And theſe produce nearly the ſame effects as this: fors 
mer—only muſcular force 1s lefs employed 1 in wakeful- 
neſs than exerciſe, and the animal receives moſt of his 
detriment from vaſcular action, and debilitating the 
nervous influence; and by too much ſleep the body 18 
apt to become ſooner relaxed have the mind more 
inert, and, conſequently, more liable to thoſe eom- 
plaints which ariſe from univerſal indolence though 
theſe, in moderate degrees, are eſſentially neceſfary 
and ſalutary; for moderate ſleep increaſes perſpiration, . 
promotes digeſtion, cheriſhes the body, and exhilirates 
the mind ci the contrary extreme renders the habit 
phlegmatic and inactive, loads it with crude-hrumbrs, 
renders the vaſcular ſyſtem ſluggiſh and inert, diſpoſes 
the ſolids to relaxation, impairs the memory, and ſtu- 
pefies the underſtanding :—on the other hand, exceſiva 
watching diſſipates the ſtrength, produces fevers, dries 
and waſtes the body, and anticipates old age. It has 
24 1 
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been thought that different ages of life, as well as con- 


ſtitutions, require more or leſs ſleep—for youth, or 


manhood, fix or ſeven hours; for infancy, or old age, 
eight or nine; but the infirm ought not to be limited, 
they ſhould be permitted to indulge in ſuch a mea- 


ſure, as is found from experience neceſſary for re- 


freſhment. _ 

From the general effects produced by ſleep and wake- 
fulmeſs, they may be conſidered as nearly ſimilar to 
thoſe of exerciſe and reſt, and may alſo be conciſely 


marked down—as ftimulant and ſedative—producing 


every good effect by their moderate uſe, and proper 
adaption; and a variety of miſchiefs by their abuſe, 
or. exceſs, 


"TT he next in order follows the fifth 1 
8. REPLETION and EVACUATION. _ 
Bilde can be ſaid relative to theſe in this place — for 


if what ſhould be evacuated is retained too long, or in 


too great quantity; if what ſhould be retained is eva- 

cuated too freely, they all conſtitute diſeaſes—and 

will be treated under their reſpective heads. 

. 1 of perſprrable matter paſſes off not as it ought, but is 

obſirufted—plerhora, or too great plenitude, fevers, 

head- ach, giddineſs, inflammations, &c. will enſue. 
, what: we eat lies too long on the flomach—indigeſ- 


tion, heart- burn, pains of the ſtomach, flatulence, &c. 
Tf there is any retention in the lungs—coughs, aan: 


mation, aſthma, &c. 
in the liver. —inflammation. 
In the gall-bladder—jaundice, &c. 
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In the bowels—coftiveneſs, and its conſequences. 
In the 36 in making water, inflam- 
mation, &c. 

As the retained matters, from their delay, may ac- 
quire different properties according to their nature, 
and may create diſorders conſiſtent with their acri- 
mony, viſcidity, quantity, or weight. | 

If too great a flux happens from the ſalivary glands— 
it conſtitutes a ptyaliſm, or ſalivation. 
if from the liver, pancreas, or ſweet-bread, or inteſs 
tines—cholera morbus, or vomiting and purging of 
bilious matters, alimentary flux, white flux, looſeneſs. 

If from the bladder — diabetes, or morbid efflux of 
urine. | 

If from the genitals—ſeminal gleet. | 

If from the ſkin—morbid ſweating, called ephidroſis 
beſides a variety of others, which may produce general 


affections, either by ſympathy or acquired acrimony, 


as the nettle-raſh, infantile hectic fever, &c. And 
theſe retentions or evacuations are to be remedied by 
ſuch applications as the medic art affords. Nor need 
theſe have been mentioned here, only to ſhew their 
conſequence in the animal ceconomy—as for the well 
being of the machine, it is neceſſary that parts where 
theſe retentions and evacuations occur, ſhould per- 
form their functions properly. Of theſe nothing more 
can be ſaid, we ſhall, therefore, advert to our laſt 


ſubject, 


6. PAS. 
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< PASSION 8, — AFF ECTIONS. OF. THE 
MIND. 
1 I man is truly ſenſible of the ill effects ariſing 
from giving way to thoſe variety of affections which 
we call paſſions; and fatal experience often convinces 


and makes them lament being ſo prone to act obedient 


to their impulſes. So ſtrongly do they affect the hu- 
man machine, that the moſt ſurprizing conſequences 
have been known to originate from theſe ſources on 
che corporeal, or ſolid __— as well as the _ in 
general 

There are innumerable inſtances of fear creating a 
| ſudden and powerful action of the bowels and urinary 
paſſages. Fright has put off a fit of an intermittent, 
when all remedies had failed; a piſtol fired in the 
chamber of James the Firſt had this effect, occaſioning 
alſo a fudden action of the inteſtinal canal downwards; 


it has alſo given riſe to an indiſſoluble tumor in a wo- 


man's breaſt; exce/s of joy has cauſed fainting and 
ſtupor; anger, induced apoplexy and phrenzy. 

Me cannot account for the preciſe mode in which 
theſe happen for a certainty. Hence, ſays a learned 
author, We muſt content ourſelves with knowing 
* they are poſitive facts, for, till we are informed by 
te what means the mind and body are united, we can- 
<« not even form a probable conjecture, how the ope- 
* rations betwixt them are performed.” In theſe 
caſes, however, I think that the peculiar ſtate of the 
conſtitution, with regard to its nervous incitability, 
vaſcular irritability or torpor, renders People more or 


leſs 
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leſs liable to feel theſe impreſſions, if not totally, nil 


in a very great degree; for all thoſe, which we call 


nervous, are more ſubje& to manifeſt the action of 
theſe ſudden or mental affections, than thoſe who have 
an apparent firmneſs of the nervous ſyſtem, and whoſe 
veſſels are not ſo irritable as very readily to feel the 
impulſes of their affections to me it has appeared to 


be univerſally the caſe. 
However, with reſpe& to the paſſions themſelves, 


they may be medically reduced to two heads—volatile 


and ſaturnine; or active and ſedative. | 
But as diſquiſitions of this fort would lead us more 

into the field of ſpeculative curioſity, than practical 
utility, I ſhall content myſelf with taking a quotation 
or two from a judicious writer on this ſubject and 
from thence make the application to aſcertain the pro- 
priety of the diviſion. | 

« Fear, grief, and thoſe paſſions which partake of 
ce them—as envy, hatred, malice, revenge, and de- 
cc ſpair, are known by experience to weaken the 
te nerves; retard the circular motion of the fluids; 
te hinder perſpiration ; impair digeſtion ; and often 
ce to produce ſpaſms, obſtructions, and hypochondri= 
cc acal diſorders; and extreme terror has ſometimes 
«© brought on death.” 

Theſe I term ſaturnine or ſedative—becauſe they 
affect the nervous ſyſtem in ſuch a manner, as to im- 
pede its influence in general—conſequently, the action 
of all thoſe parts that are dependent upon it, and where 


any of them ſeem to act ſupernaturally, that action is 


oOcca- 
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Oceafohed more by irricability, or pre- diſpoſition of 
þ & part, 'than from any other cauſe. | 
0 of Moderate joy or anger, on the other hand, and 


« thoſe paſſions and affections of the mind, which 


be partake of their nature as cheerfulnefs, content- 
ec ment, hope, virtuous and mutual love, and cou- 
ee rage in doing good, invigorate the nerves, accele - 


ce rate the circulating fluids, promote perſpiration, 


ce and aſſiſt digeſtion but violent anger, which dif- 
ec fers from madneſs only in duration, creates bilious, 


ce inflammatory, convulfive, and fometimes apoplec- 


te tic diſorders, eſpecially i in hot temperaments and 
cc exceſs of joy deſtroys ſleep, and often has fatal and 
« ſudden effects.“ 

Theſe I term volatile or afijve—becauſe they ſo af- 
fect the ſyſtem of the nerves, that they increaſe its in- 
fluence—conſequently the action of all the parts de- 
pendent upon them, which, whilſt moderate, produces 
ſalutary effects; but when too violent, neceſſarily de- 

erious, or dangerous ones, from too great an exceſs 
of action. | 

Hence, though we cannot influence the mind in 
the particular manner we wiſh always, we ſhould en- 
deavour to raiſe ſuch ſenſations, as may be productive 


of thoſe purpoſes, we are deſirous by other means of 


promoting. 
Where the action of the vaſcular ſyſtem is too vio- 


lent, we ſhould attempt to inculcate fear where too 


torpid, cheerfulneſs; for theſe may, in fome Aae 
have effects on the moving powers. 
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In treating of the non-naturals, though we have 
ſpoken of the ſolid aliments by which we are nou- 


riſhed, we have not ſaid any thing of the liquids we in 


common uſe, we muſt, therefore, in order to render 


our labour completely uſeful, ad vert to them, as much 


benefit is to be derived from a thorough knowledge of 
their properties and effects, and no ſmall * of 


miſchief avoided; 


It is indeed a 8 content to reflect, 


that, though health is the only foundation of all plea 
ſure, and may, by eaſy methods, be preſerved, men 


ſhould neglect theſe means, which would enable them 
to purſue their darling Goddeſs through all her varied 
ſcenes of rational delight; but ſo it is, for notwith- 
ſtanding innumerable authors have written profeſſedly 


on the diætetic regimen, from the unwillingneſs vale- 


tudinarians have in complying with rules, which lay a 
reſtraint upon the gratification of their appetites, 


though calculated to preſerve health, it has been too 


much neglected. | : 
EUlection treats, Pariſh dinners, Se on and City Feaſt, 


and free luxurious indulgence, have numbered many with 


the dead, which proper abſtinence might have pre- 
ſerved. However, as men will not refrain, but ra- 
ther become ſlaves to exceſs, duty calls upon us to ap- 
prize them of their danger, at leaſt to inform them in 
what things they may exceed with the leaſt poſſible 
inconvenience. In addition, therefore, to what has 
been r advanced, it appears neceſſary to take a 


ſurvey of the properties of thoſe ae we in common 
drink 
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drink——which have been conſidered with 1 to 
their powers—as either 
DILUENT, SHEATHING, NUTRITIVE, 
STIMULANT, ANTISPASMODIC, or SEDA- 
FIVE, which in their order we ſhall now attempt to 
explain. 
. The DILUTING LIQUORS—are all ſuch, 
as added to the circulating maſs of fluids, renders them 
more fluxile — by producing no other effects than 
what ariſe from mere mixture and diviſibility of the 
integrant parts, and ſolution of the acrimonious and 
faline particles therein inherent.— Of this claſs, there- 
_ we conlider 

Water, Small Beer, wad Tea. 
The imer of which appears to be the moſt eligible 
beverage, as it is free from ſaline matter, and abounds 
not with air, in ſuch a proportion as might occaſion 
fermentation : that is preferable which flows from 
mountains through ſandy ſoils; is the coldeſt, limpid, 
moſt light, and inſipid to the taſte—as it is better cal- 
culated to afford a well-diluted chyle: but of all, that 
which is diſtilled is the moſt eligible, as being 
thrown into a ſtate of vapour by heat, it is diveſted 
almoſt totally of thoſe earthy, heterogeneous materials 
with which other waters are apt to abound—hence, 
yy," in its pureſt ſtate. 

This fluid, beſides thinning the blood, and dif. 
folving the ſaline and ſcorbutic acrimony of the juices, 
jedilers the circulation eaſy and uniform by attenuating: 
any viſeidity; it reſtrains, by its coolneſs, the quick 
motion, and intenſe heat of the humours, moiſtens, 
2 Eo and 
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and mollifies rigid fibres and if a glaſs of cold water 


is taken going to bed, it promotes n and 
often brings on gentle ſweats. 1 


Good ſmall beer has the ſame properties, but is more 
apt to occaſion fermentation from the ſaccharine ſub- 


ſtances with which it is, though ſlightly, impregnated, 


and is more viſcid—and from theſe it may be conſi- 


dered as rather more nutritious. 


Tea is alſo a proper diluent, and aſſiſts digeſtion, 


drank a proper time after dinner, where it does not 


diſagree with the ſtomach, as in ſome peculiar con- 
ſtitutions, affecting the nerves of that organ, and the 
ſyſtem of them in general, fo as to occaſion ſickneſs, 
tremors, and fainting. 

2. Thoſe liquids are called SHEATHING which 
are mixed with mucilaginous ſubſtances, and produce 
cheir good effects, by involving the acrimonious par- 
ticles of the blood —increaſing its viſcoſity, and 
preventing them from producing, or at leaſt leſſening 
their ſtimulating powers on the vaſcular ſyſtem in 


general —or guarding the ſtomach and inteſtines from 
feeling the effects of any irritating materials which 


may be therein contained the principal of which are 
water mixed with oatmeal or wheat flour, called 
gruel—or with hartſhorn ſhavings, ſalop, ſagoe, ta- 


pioca—and boiled till the IMUCAgINOUS parts of theſe 


are diſſolved, and then are conſidered as emolhents or 
demulcents—or where ſubſtances are replete. with 
oleaginous particles, ſuffering ſimilar ſolution in the 
ſame menſtruum—hence partake they alſo of a nurri- 


tious property: here then to the liſt may chocolate be 


added 
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added at broths—milk mixed with ſuet—the laſt, a 
food not uncommon, and very uſeful to ſuch as are 
ſubject to conſtant diarrhoea, or looſeneſs, from acri- 
monious humours poured upon the bowels—which is 
improved by the addition of a little ſtarch—and all 
theſe are conſidered much more nutritious than thoſe | 
of the former claſs. 

3. The NUTRITIOUS—are all ſuch whoſe par- 
ticles are capable of being aſſimilated to the nature of 
the animal juices by the digeſtive. powers of the con- 
ſtitution, and partake of theſe properties in a greater 
or a leſs degree, as their parts approach — to, or 
are more diſtant from, the nature of our fluids, before 
they are taken into the habit: hence the moſt nutri- 
tious. are—beef, mutton, or veal tea, as replete only 
with the finer juices—foups, broths—the ſoups ſome- 
times, in the firſt digeſtion, are more ſtimulant, owing 
to the ſpices with which they are ſeaſoned, conſequently 
the moſt heating. Any of theſe above, however, 
made from the fleſh of the older animals, are moſt 
nutritive—as they partake leſs of vegetable nature, 
and have their Juices more perfectly elaborated, and 
leſs ſubject · to promote viſcidity, than thoſe from the 
younger ſpecies and here may be enumerated hoſe 
made from hariſhora, or the Jelly from that and iſinglaſs. 
Ihe next is milk, which approaches very near to 
he nature of chyle, whilt i in the breaſt of the animal, 
though more cloſely allied to its perfect juices. It is 
diviſible into ſerum or whey, crea m. curds—of which | 
laſt is formed common cheeſe. od -U ID e omg! 
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Milk when cold loſes ſome of its finer parts, and 
boiling robs it of more, by more copiouſly diſſipating 
them : it is demulcent and nutritious, and partakes 
of a middle nature, between vegetable and animal, 
and is apt to curdle on the ſtomach, if it meets with 
a ſtrong acid, too — or in many febrile 
diſorders. 

To ſome conſtitutions it is perfectly zprecable; 
creating no uneaſineſs, be the ſtomach in what ſtate it 
may; ſtill in others it increaſes acidity in the firſt paſ- 
ſages—it, in ſome, produces diarrhcea—others it 
renders coſtive; in ſome it occaſions the head- ach; 
in others an uneaſy ſenſation in the ſtomach, and pain 
and many cannot enjoy the leaſt eaſe, till it is ejected 
by vomiting: but where it agrees, no food can be 
more pleaſant or ſalutary, where it does not increaſe 
corpulency. It has been the food of ſeveral adults for 
a ſeries of time—and thoſe who refrain totally from 
animal food, in this acquire an agreeable ſubſtitute. 

The milk of an healthful young woman is, to the 
human frame, infinitely the moſt preferable, ſo is that 
of any animal to thoſe of their own ſpecies, as more 
completely finiſhed to their particular nature. For 
medical uſe next ſucceed, the milk which has the 
greateſt affinity with that of woman—in which reſpect 
theſe are thought to purſue the following order — 
aſſes, mares, goats, that of ſheeþ and cows. = 

The next which ſucceeds to this—is 

Chocolate—though it partakes not of animal nature, 
{till from its being more replete with oil and ſaccha- 
tine ſubſtance, it is not only nutritious bur. demul- 
: 1 cent 
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cent though it is apt ſometimes to ſit uneaſy on the 


ſtomach, if it is made too thick, or not well milled - 


or ground but more particularly when the nut is 


badly prepared, or when it is decayed, greaſy, and 


rancid— made thin, it is light: therefore when cho- 
colate, from its richneſs, creates any uneaſy ſenſations 
on the ſtomach, a glaſs of water taken afterwards, by 
rendering it more dilute, will prove a remedy - but 
from its abounding with a quantity of oil, it requires 
the powers of digeſtion to be very active for its aſſimi- 


lation: hence, it ſhould never be drank in too large 


quantities at a time. The leaſt nutritious of this claſs 
are ſome of the ſheathing liquids we before mentioned, 
as gruels, ſago, ſalop, tapioca—becaule they partake 


ſolely of vegetable nature, and are not ſo replete with 


oleaginous or ſaccharine ſubſtances, but are merely 


mucilaginous. 

4. The STIMULANT are - 

Coffee, Wine, punch, perry, cyder, ardent ſpirits; 
taken in moderate quantities—in larger, they exert 
ſedative effects perceptibly ; but as we conclude they 
always exert this laſt effect, though in a degree only 
proportionate to the quantity taken, we think it right 
to take a view of them in their ſtate of combination 
to avoid perplexity—and therefore we mark them 
down as 


STIMULATING and SEDATIVE. 


The firſt of which conſiſt of ſuch materials, as by their 


active powers, irritate the ſtomach, occaſion warmth 
there, communicate it to the conſtitution in general, 
eicher by ly: mpathy or vaſcular irritation —inereaſe the 


cir- 
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circulation of the blood for a time —exhilirate the ſpi- 


rits, increaſe perſpiration, and invigorate the whole 
ſyſtem—or, taken in large quantity, produce ſuch 


effects ſympathically upon the common ſenſorium, or 
force the blood ſo copiouſly and powerfully upon the 


brain, that it is incapable of feeling the effect of pain 


or rather uneaſy ſenſation—indeed, ſometimes this in- 


ſenſibility may be carried ſo far from this cauſe, that 
people become apoplectic from the increaſed preſſure 
on the brain—or from impeding ſympathically, or 
mechanically, the power of nervous influence, — 
Of this claſs, we conſider | 
Coffee—though never attended with any of theſe 
violent conſequences, muſt be ranked under this head, 
as one of the ſlighteſt kind—for it is of a more heating 
nature than tea—gently ſtimulant, aſtringent, and re- 
ſiſts putrefaction; it alſo moderates alimentary fermen- 
tation—though, like tea, it is not agreeable to every 


_ conſtitution ; as in ſome it will produce, particularly 


in thoſe who are delicate, nervous ſymptoms : it de- 
creaſes corpulency, and is ſerviceable to groſs, phleg- 
matic habits. 
Dr. Cullen, ſpeaking of coffee and tea, ſays, 
“Their effects, in my opinion, are very much 


« mixed, depending. on the warm water ;—the 


ce aſſiſting digeſtion—relieving the ſtomach from a 
< load of aliment—from crudities—alleviating head- 
sachs ariſing from them promoting the ſecretion of 
* urine, and, perhaps, perſpiration, may all fairly 
< be attributed to the warm water. Theſe are the 


cc chief virtues to be attributed to tea and coffee. 
I 2 cc The 
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cc The weakening the tone of the ſtomach by fre- 
ee quent uſe and the ſyſtem, in conſequence, in- 
ce ducing tremors and ſpaſmodic affections, are the 
ee effects of the tea itſelf, though, in ſome meaſure, 
ce of the warm water.” And, certainly, great miſ- 
chiefs are done by drinking them too hat—a very 
common practice by | very delicate conſtitutions ; for, 
by theſe means, the ſtomach is brought into too great 
a ſtate of relaxation—indigeftion occaſioned—crude 
chyle thrown too freely into the habit—obſtruftions 
formed in various parts, and a general ſtate of debi- 
lity, with a variety of painful conſequences, occafioned 
through the whole ſyſtem. 

Mine, ſpirits, ale, porter, cyder, perry, punch. may 
all come under the ſame deſcription with regard to 
their powers, if we make ſome allowances with reſpect 
to a few trifling peculiarities which occur; for they 
all of them are ſtimulants to the ſtomach and ſyſtem 
in general; poſſeſs ſome intiſpaſmodic powers, and 
increaſe circulation. 

Sirits are more powerfully ſtimulant than wine, leſs 
antiſpaſmodic, and not diſpoſed to run into the acetous 
fermentation. 

Wine is endowed with gi antifpaſmodic ef- 
fects; cyder and perry next; porter and ale the leaſt. 
Wine is more powerfully ſtimulant than theſe; leſs 
diſpoſed to acidity, if pure, than cyder and perry 
and all of them free from that e or viſcidity in 
ale and porter. | 

Ale and porter are apt to Jag the ſtomach more, 
and require ſtrong digeſtive powers to aſſimilate them: 

porter 
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wm is ppl to poſſeſs ſtronger diuretic effects 
than ale though they all have them in ſome degree 
— but amongſt the ſpirits, that called Geneva ſhews' 


them the moſt manifeſtly—of which the common ſort, 


formed of ardent' ſpirits, impregnated with terebin- 
thinate ſubſtances, is the ſtrongeſt—thoſe impregnated 
with-juniper berries the weakeſt. 

But, as we can never get wine, though fo valuable 
an article, whether conſidered as a luxury, or a me- 


dicine, completely perfected, even that eſteemed the 


moſt pure; and as it is made ſuch general uſe of—it 
will be advantageous to examine the parts of which it 


conſiſts, by which means, we ſhall be enabled to diſ- 


cover how its action may be varied; and, perhaps, 
the ſame holds good in all the reſt, except ſpirits, 
though moſt probably in an inferior degree. 

WINE has for its baſis ſaccharine ſubſtances, of 
which it is formed by the proceſs of fermentation, 


which converts the whole, not at once, but progreſ- 


ſively, into a vinous fluid; one part remains unaſſimi - 
lated—one is aſſimilated and one becomes acid. 

Hence wine is compoſed of three parts, 

| Muff, pure wine, and vinegar. 

Mat, HIPPOCRATES deſcribes the juice of 
grapes, recently expreſſed, crude, flatulent—only' 
having one good property, it is aperient ; and if it does 
not act as a laxative, it becomes ſo much the more 
noxious to the body, It is, perhaps, owing to this 
that new wines, or other fermentable liquors, drank 


too _—_ prove ſo purgative as they generally do. 
ee Some 
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Some authors have ſaid, that muſt is, properly 
ſpeaking, what is called froeet zvines. It ſhould, with 
more propriety, be conſidered as ſomething different, 
formed by the fermenting proceſs ; becauſe, by fer- 
mentation of ſugar on the ſtomach, a ſubtile fluid, 
called by the ſcholiaſts, gas ſylveſtre, and conſidered 
by them as a fixed, factitious, and fixable air is pro- 
duced, which acts on the bile, proves laxative, &c. 
But miſt acts in a leſs quantity than ſugar, and there- 
fore muſt be ſomething altered from the ſaccharine 
ſubſtance, now changed in its properties :—whatever 
it is, it deſtroys the tone of the flomach—aiſpoſes it to 
ſpaſinodic contrafions, and, conſequently, diſturbs and in- 
terrupts digeſtion. FF acidity is produced, it will join 
with the gas ſylveſire in weakening the flomach—the acid 
thus formed will unite with the bile, produce a ſtrong 
Rlimulus-—thus occaſion a flow of mere bils 10 the inteſtines, 
and cauſe what is called the cholera morbus, a copious eva- 
cuation of bile upwards and downwards, with violent 
 ſpaſmodic affeftions—but theſe effects are ſeldom pro- 
duced to ſuch a degree of vehemence. 

The active part of the juice of the grape is s called 
ALCHOHOL, or the ſpirit of wine, but weakened 
in its action in its compound ſtate. This exerts itjelf 
on the nervous ſyſtem, chiefly, if not altogether, by means | 
ef the flomach ; bence it is Aimulant, increaſi ing circula- 
tion, and the force of the nervous power univerſally. 

In large doſes—aLCHORHOL DESTROYS THE MOBI- 
LITY OF THE NERVOUS POWER—WHENCE, FROM ITS 
STIMULANT AND SEDATIVE EFFECTS——C0nfuſign of 
ideas and delirium; 3 STILL REPEATED, tbe nervous | forw 
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is arrefled—voluntary and involuntary motions deſtroyed— 
ſieep, lethargy, apoplexy, and death, are the conſe- 
QUENCES. 

In WINES, the effects are almoſt never ſo W 
on account of their dilute ſtate, and ſmall doſes in 
which the alchohol is thrown in; on which account it 
proves only more ſtimulant and exhilirating—it may 
produce ſtupor, but as it is apt to be rejected by the 
ſtomach, and by other matters with which it is mixed, 
the powers of alchohol is moderated. 

PUNCH, which is only an artificial wine, is leſs 
noxious than alchohol and water, though more lo than 
wine. | | | | 

Though an acid is evolved, and enters into the 
compoſition of wine, and alchohol, ſtill another, and 


more copious and ſeperate, is formed—which is 


VINEGAR.——This commonly contains ſome 
ſugar, may be laxative—have the effefts of unconverted 
ſeweet wine—generate gas ſybveſire, that ſubtile fluid; 
and, in ſhort, have all the properties of freſh juice: when 
thoroughly converted, it determines other vegetable juices 
to aceſcency—twweakens the ſtomach proves ſpaſmodic—and 
has all the conſequences of acids there generated. 

But combined with wine, theſe qualities are more 
innocent; as the action of muſt, alchohol, and vine- 
gar, ſeperately, may prevent each other's ſimple and 
deleterious effects; and alſo the water may, in the 
proportion in which it 1s mixed, have its efficacy in 
weakening the properties of the other component 
parts, 
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_ CYDER and PERRY may be conſidered as having 
the ſame properties, though in much leſs degree than 
wine, with regard to their ſtimulant and ſedative ef- 
fects; but are more replete with aceſcency generate 
too great degrees of flatulency, run quicker into the 
acetous fermentation, and produce uneaſy gripings, 
and more painful ſenſations of the bowels, beſides. 
being more productive of calculous complaints, and 
the convulſive colic, or dry belly-ach, terminating 
often in pally. 

From this review we can * judge of the effects, 
whether advantageous or otherwiſe, which are likely 
to enſue from wine, and alſo from the different com- 
poſitions ſold by our retail venders and wine mer- 
chants, under that title; which produce diſagreeable 
conſequences to thoſe who drink freely of it---lay- 
ing the foundation for a variety of dangerous, lin- 
gering, and fatal complaints. In order to ſhew which, 
we have been at the pains of going more minutely 
into this ſubject, that we might explain the particular 
parts of which wine was compoſed- declare the pro- 
perties of them ſeperately---manifeſt what were ſalu- 
tary, what otherwiſe; as alſo the neceſſity of a proper 
combination to form their utility; and hence be 
enabled to diſcover how the poiſonous compoſitions, 
ſold under that appellation, muſt invariably produce 
their baneful effects; for theſe are made of the unfer- 
mented juices. of ſome vegetables ſweet raiſin wine, 
cyder, and Britiſh ſpirits ; and this jumble is coloured 
with ſome ingredients agreeable to the wines intended 
to be imitated-- with the addition, ſometimes of a 
| ſmall 


* 
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{mall portion of wine, and conſtantly of that noxious 
material called ſugar of lead, or lead itſelf, forming 
' this ſubſtance by the union with a portion of acid they 
contain. Now compounds like theſe muſt be replete 
with thoſe miſchiefs which we have enumerated under 
muſt and vinegar—and others brought on by the ſe- 
dative aſtringent powers, occaſioned by preparationg--* 
of lead rendering the action of the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines torpid, relaxing theſe organs, obſtructing the 
exit of materials which ought to be thrown out of the 
body—filling the machine full of crude and acrid hu- 
mors—contaminating the whole maſs of fluids—and' 
preventing digeſtion, that parent of almoſt all chronic' 
diſeaſes. When we, therefore, ſpeak of wine, we 
would not be underſtood to mean theſe baneful com- 
pounds : but that which is pure, as can be imported, 
which MACKENZIE fays, © is an admirable liquor, 
ec and, uſed in moderate quantity, anſyers many pur- 
; < poſes of health; and beer, well brewed, light, of a 
1 te proper l and age, if we except water and 
x; « wine, is, perhaps, the moſt ancient and beſt ſort 
« of drink in common uſe among mankind.” 

But with reſpect to wine we may carry the matter 
much further, for it is generally allowed to be the moſt 
agreeable and powerful cordial we can have recourſe to 

iin the laſt ſtage of ſome fevers, completing of itſelf” 
1 the cure. In low, nervous, and putrid fevers, it is 
f beneficial throughout when there appear ſymptoms 
of great debility and it may be very often taken in 
large quantity, where the moving powers of the 
iyſtem abate much of their ſalutary action, and the 

fluids 
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fluids ſeem to be running rapidly into a ſtate of . pu- 


treſcency. | | 
How much, therefore, is it to hes: lamented, that 


we ſhould be deprived of ſo valuable a liquor re- 
plete with ſo many uſeful properties, by the avarice 
of a ſet of beings, who are ſuffered to impoſe upon, 
and injure the public with impunity, and amaſs for- 
tunes, by ſelling poiſons for our deſtruction, inſtead 
of wine for our preſervation and recovery of our health. 
For, I am perſuaded, thouſands have fallen devoted 
victims to this illicit and infamous practice. In lieu 
of theſe, where people are under the neceſſity of pur- 
chaſing wines, rather than depend upon the 2vorldly 
integrity of theſe dealers, I would recommend the wine 
properly made of raiſins, or the fruits of our own coun- 
try, they are infinitely leſs noxious, nay, indeed, may 
be made equally efficacious to the others in their 
purer ſtates, | 


5. The next which are to be ſpoken of, are thoſe 
inveſted with wy 
_ DILUTING and NUTRITIVE POWERS. 


And theſe are chiefly all thoſe where water abounds, 
and are impregnated with farinaceous, ſaccharine, and 
animal ſubſtances ; in which will be included, gruels 

and 7orak brothg—the latter of which, as alſo ſoups, 
when thrown into the habit, may be conſidered as poſ- 
ſeſſing ſome degree of ſtimulus, adequate to the nature 
of animal food in its ſolid ſtate, but weaker in degree; 
and theſe will be more or leſs diluting and nutritious, 


in ee to the _—y of water and other ſub. 
ſtances 
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ſtances they contain the diluent property depending 
upon the former the nutritious upon the latter; the 
particulars, relative to each of which, may be. col- 
lected from what we have delivered in our firſt and 


third ſection on this ſubject. 


6. Our laſt are, | 


The NUTRITIVE, STIMULANT, and SEDA- 
TIVE; 


Such as, in ſome degree, poſſeſs theſe ſeperate pro- 
perties which may be confined to 

Ale and Porter — the ſtimulant and ſedative powers 
of which have been ſpoken of when we treated of 
wine, of which theſe may be conſidered as ſpecies, 
made of malt. though to porter there is a mixed and 
ſtrong ſedative power, inaſmuch, as it appears to have 
| ſome narcotic ingredient infuſed it, as the coculus indi- 
cus, the Indian berry, opium, or ſome materials of a 
fimilar nature, However, that they are very nutri- 
tious, needs no arguments to-prove, we have only to 
depend upon facts; for it is obſervable, that all who 
drink copiouſly of theſe liquors, are corpulent, if they 
have powers of digeſtion adequate to their aſſimila- 
tion common porters, coal-heavers, chairmen, &c. 
chiefly exiſt on this—drinking ſome gallons in a day; 
and indeed ſuch, whoſe labour is very ſevere, require 
it: but in all ſuch, it is neceſſary for their digeſtion 
to be extremely good, for theſe liquids abound with a 
great ſhare of viſcidity, which requires great conſti- 
tutional ſtrength, and ſtrong labour to ſubdue. To 


delicate, relaxed habits, whoſe ſtomachs are weak, 
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they create great load and oppreſſion, much heat, and 
febrile affections temporarily induced. 205 
What we have here delivered, perhaps, may be by 
ſome thought of too trivial conſequence; and is by 
many too much, even in the practice of medicine, 
neglected—ſtill will be found, on experience, worthy 
of very cloſe attention: for the knowledge from thence 
to be collected, and properly applied, as we ſhall ſoon 
have occaſion to ſhew, forms one part of medicine, 
comprehending that which is ſtiled - prophylactic or 
preventive— is, in many cafes, ſolely curative, and: 
ſhould in all go hand in hand with the adminiſtration 
gf the more active and powerful remedies in the cure 
of diſeaſes. Indeed ignorance in theſe points, or an 
injudicious diætetic courſe, will counteract remedies 


the moſt ſalutary on the one hand, whilſt, on the 
other, an accurate knowledge, and proper combina- 


tion, will greatly add to their efficacy. 

Having now laid down the principles on which we 
mall proceed through the courſe of the ſubſequent 
work, almoſt ſolely, in that part which is intended as 
the preventive, and, in a great meaſure, in the cura- 
tive---we ſhall proceed to the former, after recapitu- 
lating ſome particulars, in order to form general rules 
for our proceedings, and render all our directions 
eaſy and intelligible. 
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SECTION VL 


CONSTITUTIONS MORE PARTICULARLY SPECIFIED, 


Wurd ſpeaking of Conſtitution in our former 
Sections, we have enumerated that variety which is 
generally adopted, in order to ſhew what ought to be, 
underſtood by the different terms, and by what con- 
ſtitutional cauſes they were produced and have di- 
vided them into fimple and . and general 
and peculiar---as | 
The ſtrong and robuſt, 

Weak, relaxed, .and delicate, 

Nervous, or incitable, 

Irritable, 

Torpid, 


And their combinations—that is, the union of two or 


more, as they happened to be poſſeſſed of incitability, 
irritability, and torpor; and theſe could only occur, 
with reſpect to the ſolids - but as the fluids alſo are 
concerned, it was neceſſary to take them into the ac- 
count; we therefore conjoining them with the former, 
with reſpect to their quantities, qualities, and effects 
* ſtiled them MIX ED as when aſſociated with 
| Plethora, 

Acrimony, 

Heat, 

Cold, 
Or having Conſumptive tendency. As for thoſe 


we denominated peculiar, * depended on accidental 


circum- 
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circumſtances, as a review will convince us, and un- 
neceſſary to be taken into the general account, as to 
thoſe alone muſt our modes of prevention, mitigation, 
or cure, be directed; for it is by regulating their ope- 
tions alone, that we muſt in all caſes expect to derive 
benefit. Some alſo of which may be omitted, as they 
deduce their origin from particular affections of the 
other in combined ſtates, as the Hot, cold, and conſump- 
ide. | 
We, therefore, ſhall arrange Conftitutions under the 
following heads. 
A. The ſtrong; and rebut 
More or leſs irritable, J 
- torpid, 
| - Incitable, 
B. The weak, relaxed, and delicate. a 
More or leſs incitable, 
— irritable, 
— — torpid. 
With reſpect, then, to the firſt of theſe Conſtitu- 
tions: 1. The firong, robuſt, and irritable. 
They are ſubject to many inconveniences, chiefly 
from the rapidity of the blood's motion ; hence are 
liable to fall into violent continued fevers, and inflam- 
matory diſorders. To prevent which, all exceſſes of 
hot or cold air ſhould be avoided; ſtimulating ali- 
ment, high ſeaſoned diſhes, and ſuch as are extremely 
nutritious ; too ſudden and violent exerciſes, reple- 
tion, and the more boiſterous paſſions. They ſhould - 
_ obſerve temperance in all things, and eſpecially keep 
free from immoderate drinking, and take care that 
'Þ none 


Plethoric, 
Acrimonious. 


Plethoric, 
Acrimonious. 
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none of the natural evacuations, ſhould be checked, 
or obſtructed, ſuch as that of perſpiration, urine, feces, 
They ſhould have recourſe to occaſional bleeding, 
when the head feels loaded, giddy, or when they are 
drowſy, and prone to ſleep, or ſymptoms of general 
fiillneſs are prevalent, but not uſe it unneceſſarily, or 
too frequently, and empty the habit now and then by 
purgatives; they ſhould drink diluting liquors, as wa- 
ter, or ſuch where that is ſuperabundant ; in general 
be ſparing of animal food, and rather eat freely of ve- 
getable diet, for theſe are apt to be plethoric, or loaded 
with too great a proportion of the ſanguinary mals : 
for ſuch, a moderate, warm, and moiſt atmoſphere is 
the moſt eligible ſituation ; in fine, nothing ſhould be 
allowed them that will increaſe too powerfully the ac- 
tion of the living ſolids, or occaſion too great an in- 
creaſe of the fluids. T heſe Conſtitutions are in ge- 
neral warm. 
2. The ftrong, robuſt, and ener] 

Where, though the ſtamina are firm in too great 
a proportion, there is a defect of irritability the vaſcu- 
lar ſyſtem being in too torpid a ſtate, Theſe require 
not any particular attention, as from the want of pro- 
per ſenſibility they will not be expoſed to feel parti- 
cular changes ariſing from common cauſes, or ſuch as 
would affect thoſe which are more irritable. Theſe 
conſtitutions bear all evacuations well, as they are not 
apt eaſily to have their ſolids too much relaxed, but 
are rather prone to become plethoric, from indulgence, 
which they are apt to run into, from not feeling thoſe 
effects, which people of different habits ſo frequently 


experi- 
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experience. They ſhould endeavour to prevent an 
overfulneſs, either by abſtinence, ' or proper evacua- 
tions, which they bear in general without inconveni- 
ence, though bleeding in theſe is leſs adviſeable than 
purging, owing to the torpid ſtate of the ſyſtem ; and, 
which, being neglected, ſhould a plethora' be the 
conſequence, ſome of the internal parts of the habit, 
as the brains; lungs; &c. might be affected by dan- 
gerous, or at leaſt troubleſome oppreſſions, and we 
very often find men of this Conſtitution for want of 
timely care, and from indiſcretions, afflicted with ſud- 
den vertigos or giddineſs of the head, coughing, or 
ſpitting of blood, apoplexy, &c. and theſe are ſome 
times of a cold habit, though plethoric, and apt to 
fall into hypochondriac affections from viſceral ; accu- 
mulations, and languid circulation. 

3. The ftrong, robuſt, and incitable. 

This Conſtitution ſometimes, though more rarely 
occurs, and when it does, it generally is united with 
vaſcular torpidity. In this there is too great incita- 
bility of the nervous ſyſtem; and men of this habit 
are ſubject to a mixture of hyſteric, and hypochondriac 
diſeaſes; iraſcible at trifles, deſponding nearly ap- 
proaching to melancholy, they are apt to be afflifted 
with various ſpaſmodic affections, particularly of the 
throat, inteſtines, and ſtomach ; ſometimes make pro- 
fuſe quantities of pale, limpid water; at others, ſmall, 
but turbid, and high coloured; they are frequently 
| tormented with Ane and perplexed with whimſi - 
cal and inconſiſtent ideas; the extremities are gene- 
rally cold, and moving from place to place, or any 

2 | motion 
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motion almoſt is performed with languor—moſt of 
the evacuations are leſſened, or irregularly performed; 
ſleep is imperfect, they are troubled with frightful 
dreams, and are ſubject to the incubus, or what is called 
the night -· mare, and all theſe are derived from the 
ſame conſtitutional ſources, when torpor attends; for 
from the want of due power of the muſcular fibres, the 
circulation of the blood is not carried on with full 
freedom to the extremities, the internal parts conſe- 
quently are loaded, hence in thoſe parts there is an ad- 
ditional fullneſs and ſtimulus, for the ſtimulus is al- 
ways in proportion to the quantity of blood flowing 
to a part or collected in it, from the evolution of the 
heat, and the ſuperabundance of acrimony, for the 
fluids of theſe conſtitutions generally abound with 
acrimony, particularly ſuch as is productive of the 
nettle-raſh; hence, then, the internal parts become more 
ſenſible to the nervous influence, conſequently ſolicits 
it the more freely; and hence ariſes the appearances 
above enumerated. | Ph 7 
In theſe habits—frictions on the extremities, warm 
cloathing, warm bath, riding on horſeback, are eſſen- 
tially neceſſary; generous diet, wine, ſtimulating ve- 
getables ſhonld be adhered to, food of eaſy digeſtion, 
the mind ſhould be kept perfectly at eaſe, cheerful 
company, change of ſcene, and ſuch amuſements as 
divert the attention, and produce a moderate degree 
of mental hilarity, ſhould be procured; and as for 
medicines, they ſhould be ſuch, as at the ſame time, 
that they allay the incitable power of the nervous ſyſ- 
tem, diffuſe a general warmth through the habit, and 
2 . 
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theſs given occaſionally, as aſafcetida, muſk, vitriolic 
#ther, camphor, but all opiates muſt be avoided, be- 
eauſe they are apt to render the muſcular fibres too 
torpid in general chalybeares may be perſiſted in, 
and Bath waters ſhould be recommended. 

But where inſtead of torpor, vaſcular irritability is 
4 concomitant, beſides being ſubject to inflammatory 
complaints, and continued febrile affections from 
flight cauſes, they are ſubject to permanent ſpaſmodic 
_ affections, ſuch as thoſe which are denominated by 
medical men, tetanic complaints, where, when ſpaſms 
or convulſions ariſe, the muſcular fibres remain in a 
fixed ſtate, not contracting and relaxing alternately, 
nor fugitive as in common convulſions: theſe are lia- 
ble to be ſeized with a locked jaw, and continued 
muſcular rigidity.. In theſe conſtitutions, warm baths 
are peculiarly uſeful, gentle and conſtant exerciſe, 
cooling diet, and copious: dilution with aqueous li- 
quids, thin aceſcent wines, milk and vegetable diet, 
evacuations of all kinds ſhould be conſtantly and mo- 
derately produced, particularly perſpiration, and the 
body ſhould never be coſtive ; ; J have ſaid moderately, 
becauſe in endeavouring to abate the irritability of the 
ſyſtem, we mult be careful not to increaſe the incita- 
bility, which is apt to be the caſe, from evacuations 
too copious. Opiates are in theſe habits extremely 
uſeful, and may be freely given under particular cir- 
cumftances. With regard to regimen, what we have 
faid before in the beginning of this ſection may be 
adhered to, „ taking eſpecial care to avoid all mental 
7 2 uneaſi- 
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uteaſineſs. T heſe conſtitutions are oped to be r 
| and attended with heat. 

What we have delivered appertains to thoſe who 
are confidered to poſſeſs ſtrong degrees of muſcular 
firmneſs, differently combined. We muſt now pro- 
ceed to ſuch as have a WEAK, RELAXED, DE- 
LICATE HABIT, JOINED WITH TOO 
GREAT INCITABILITY. And this circum- 
ſtance generally occurs in theſe habits, that they have 
alſo too great a ſhare of irritability. Theſe are fub- 
je& to painful and ſpaſmodic diſeaſes ; and the more 
delicate ſex of this conſtitution are prone to hyſteric 
affections from the relaxation and irritability of their 
habits. They alſo are conſtantly attacked on every 
light cold, with flow fevers, and have their digeſtive 
powers loaded with ſaburra, or different kinds of ill 
digeſted matters in the ſtomach and bowels, making 
their way into the habit in this noxious form. 
To theſe, a dry, clear air is eſſentially neceſſary, 
moderate exerciſe, partieularly riding, cold bathing, 
and chalybeate waters; animal food eaſy of digeſtion, 
and free from fat, and a temperate uſe of aftringenc 
wines. Vegetables ſhould be adminiſtered ſparingly, 
and thoſe of the leſs flatulent kinds; food and liquids, 
viſcid and tenacious, ſuch as flour puddings, potatoes, 
oyſters, ſtrong ſoups, and malt liquors, ought to be 
prohibited. Every thing calculated to ſtrengrhen the 
tone of the ſyſtem, and preſerve it in an equable ſtate 
ought to be had recourſe to, and all things likely to 
weaken it muſt be deſiſted from. Cheerful company 
and moderate amuſements are ſerviceable, but pur- 
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| ſued too freely, the reverſe ; for all fatigues, both of 
body. and mind, are prejudicial—the cuſtom of taking 
vegetable acids too copiouſly is alſo. pernicious hot 
tea, or any thing drank too warm for theſe all con- 
tribute to relax and load the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
with foul, viſcid materials, which produce therein in- 
ternal ſtimulus, create flatulence, and communicate 
general irritability through the ſyſtem. Blood ſhould 
never be taken from people of this habit, but upon 
the moſt urgent occaſions, and then only ſparingly, in 
which cupping is preferable to the lancet; and it is 
ſafer to take it away at two operations, than at one, 
ſome little diſtance of time from each other, if more 
khan ſix ounces ſhould be required. All fudden 
changes ſhould be ayoided with the utmoſt caution, 
either with reſpect to cloathing or diet, the mind kept 
free from anxious cares—hence watering. places are 
uſeful, where thoſe impregnated with chalybeate par- 
ticles, or iron, may be drank: in fine, every thing 
ought to be adviſed, which, in a moderate degree, can 
exhilirate the ſpirits, and contribute to give ſtrength to 
the ſolids. Theſe conſtitutions are generally warm, 
ſubject to irregular fluſhing heats, and have for the 
moſt part no ſmall degree of acrimony in the habit. 
But there are ſome who poſſeſs too great a ſhare of 
torpidity, and then they form that kind, 
2. Where a WEAR, RELAXED HABIT 1s. 
JOINED WITH A DEFECT OF SENSIBI- 
LITY and theſe are ſubject, not only to nervous 
affections, but to chronic and deſtructive diſeaſes; for 
the zFrewJation, in all theſe is languid, and the abſor- 
». bent 


— 
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bent fyſtem acts not with proper freedom. Hence 
will ariſe thoſe complaints which depend on an acri- 
monious ſtate of the humors, and an accumulation of 
the fluids in the whole, or particular parts of the ſyſ- 
tem—as dropſy, jaundice, corpulency, ſcorbutic com- 
plaints, green-ſickneſs ſo called, obſtructed menſes, 

glandular tumors, &c. Rent 
In theſe torpid habits, ſtimulants are uſchil, as alſo 
are evacuants; to theſe, a dry air and high ſituation 
are moſt ſuitable, with a generous diet of the more 
pungent claſs—ſuch as the juices of the older animals, 
fiſh, muſtard, horſeradiſh, cabbage, and all of that 
claſs : briſk exerciſe on horſeback, emetics, and fre- 
quent purging, in order to ſhake the vaſcular and 
and glandulous ſyſtem, prevent accumulations, remove 
obſtructions, hinder the bile from ſtagnating, and the 
mucous fluids from collecting. All the natural eva 
cuations ſhould be kept free from ſuppreſſion, to ac- 
compliſn which, the ſyſtem ought to be perpetually 
rouſed to action; hence indolence and indulgence in 
bed is to be particularly avoided; the thinner ſtitmui- 
lating liquids, as white wine diluted with water, ſnould 
be the common beverage, and the mind kept in a 
ſtate of cheerful activity, free from on n and 
deſponding refle&tions. 1 39 
Were the rules here laid down obſerved before our 
maſs of humours had been contaminated by indiſcre- 
tions and various ſpecies of debaucheries, which 
weaken and diſturb the fyſtem in its performance of 
the proper offices allotted to her various parts, perhaps 
there would be little occaſion to conſider of thoſe 
„ _— 
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things, which are neceſſary to prevent diſeaſes ariſing 
from a default of the natural humors of the machine; 
but as that is not the caſe, they call upon us for our 
conſideration, as well as thoſe which are fortuitouſly 
thrown into the Conſtitution. And thoſe we ſhall 4 5 
vide into ſuch as are firſt, 
| NATURAL, 

And thoſe which are 

| ACCIDENTAL. 
Tue natural fluids are diviſible into 
General, 
9 
Partial. 

8. 1. In che firſt or general, the blood offends by its 
too great quantity or ſtate of acrimony. From the 
too copious ſtate of this fluid, a variety of complaints 
may ariſe, and, therefore, when ſymptoms of oppreſ- 
fion appear from this cauſe, which will generally ma- 
nifeſt itſelf by languor, a ſenſe of weight or fullneſs in 
the head, when riſing in the morning from bed, or in 
ſtooping, and fullneſs alſo of the pulſe ; abſtinence, in- 
dulging leſs than uſual in ſleep, increaſing the natural 
evacuations, and uſing more exerciſe, will effectually 
reduce the body to its proper ſtandard, if theſe things 
are had recourſe to in due time, and perſevered in for 
a proper period; the diet ſhould be the leaſt nutritious, 
more of the vegetable than animal claſs, the laſt eat of 
ſparingly, confining themſelves to one diſh, and having 
it only once a day, and water ſhould be the only be- 
yerage ; but ſhould inanition, or a want of a proper 
quantity of blood be induced by any cauſe, nutriment 

Would | 
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ſhould then be given of the molt quick and eaſy di- 
geſtion—as teas, and broths made of the fleſh of older 
animals, thin jellies, and the fleſh of the younger ani- 
mals, as chicken, rabbits, lamb, veal, &c. and in ſuch 
quantities, though that can be readily converted into 
chyle—for it is a miſtaken notion, to ſuppoſe the 
larger the proportion of nutrition thrown into'the ha- 
bit, the ſooner it will be recruited; the reverſe will 
happen, for by theſe means the digeſtive powers being 
overloaded, will be weakened, and confequently even 
a ſmall portion be prevented from being properly aſſi- 
milated, or reduced to the nature of our own health- 
ful fluids, which they muſt be before they can anſwer 
the purpoſes for which they are intended—as on the 
contrary, if ſo much is only given as thoſe powers can 
conquer, they will gain freſh ſtrength every day, by 
the application of that which has been converted into a 
nature peculiarly adapted to the end propoſed; and 
this quantity may be repeated as often as the conſti- 
tution requires it. By this a further waſte will be pre- 
vented, which may alſo in this view be aſſiſted by the 
uſe of ſtomachics, which chiefly conſiſt of bitters. s 
gentian, orange peel, quaſſia wood, ſlight chalybeates, 

gentle aromatics, and ſuch like. 
g. 2, But the blood may become acrimonious; ac 
this acrimony may be conſidered of different natures, 
They have been divided into acid, putreſcent, and nu 
riatic, fo called from MURIA, brine, a liquor made 
of common ſalt, which this muriatic humor is ſups 
poſed to reſemble; but We ſhall not pretend to ad- 
Vance this as a certainty, but confine ourſelves to the 
K 4 effecks 
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effects of ſome acrimony, which ſeems different from 
he two former. [rt 
The frf then, or the acid, is hh to ariſe . 
weak bowels, and particularly obſervable in our infan- 
tile ſtate, and, perhaps, the ſtomach and inteſtines are 
the only place where ſuch acidities are to be found. 
To prevent which, we muſt endeavour to ſtrengthen 
the digeſtive powers that they may make good chyle; 
hence after clearing the bowels with the ſal polychreſt, 
or ſmall doſes of calomel and rhubarb, and gentle 
emetics,—ſlight doſes of chalybeates may be had re- 
courſe to, mixed with rhubarb to keep the bowels 
gently open—weak broth ſhould be given once or 
twice a day—panada, with a ſmall portion of ſome 
agreeable aromatic well boiled; and ſuch things as 
have in themſelves the leaſt tendency to acidity ; fric- 
tions on the abdomen or lower belly, ſtomach, legs, 
and feet, with ſmart exerciſe, will be highly ſervice- 
able—as theſe will invigorate the ſyſtem, promote a 
briſk circulation, and increaſe the action of thoſe or- 
gans intended to promote the formation of 
chyle. 
The ſecond, or ee ; where the fluids tend to a 
ſtate of putridity, ſhews itſelf generally by the face be- 
ing puffed up, as it were, and tinged with a hue, ſome- 
What approaching to livid ; the breath offenſive ; the 
gums ſpongy, and bleeding on the ſlighteſt touch, nay, 
ſometimes voluntarily: here freſh air, auſtere wines, 
ſuch as give a ſenſe of roughneſs, or aſtringency to the 
taſte, vegetable diet, ripe fruit, water impregnated 
with fixable air, ſmart motion, and corroborating bit- 
| ters, 
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ters, with abſtinence from animal food, particularly 
fiſh, promiſe fair for ſtopping the effects; which might 
otherwiſe ariſe, by checking the putrefactive diſpoſi- 
tion, and meliorating the fluids; moiſt, warm ſitua- 
tions ſhould in this caſe be particularly avoided—and 
living in cloſe places much crowded with inhabitants 
for nothing conduces more to bring on, and increaſe 
ſuch a ſtate of the conſtitution as theſe—by relaxing 
the ſolids, and n a conſtant n of rs 
cent efluvia. 
The third, or what has been Riled this muriatic; is 
indicated by hot eruptions, which itch much, attended 
with uncommon thirſt and fluſhing heats; to alleviate 
which, the ſulphureous, ſaline waters are recommend- 
ed, particularly thoſe of Harrowgate, ' Thorp-Arch, 
and thoſe of Moffat, avoiding at the fame time all 
heating, acrid food —ſuch as turtle, Ai oh ſeaſoned 
diſhes, * rich ſoups—whey and milk in theſe caſes are 
extremely beneficial ; the SCORBUTIC JUICES, g 
made of the juice of gurden ſcurvy graſs, water creſſes, 
© both expreſſed from freſh herbs, and of Seville oranges, 
two pints, ſpirituous nutmeg water, half a pint, theſe are 
to be mixed together, and after they have ſtoodi till the 
feces have ſubſided, the clear liquor muſt be poured 
off for uſe. Of theſe juices, from two table- ſpoonfuls 
to eight, may be taken two or three times a day; or a 
DECOCTION OF THE WOODS; made of guai- 
ucum, or lignum vite' atv dit, three ounces; raiſius of 
the ſun,” two ounees; ſaſſufrus 'wWood, ſhaved Uquorice | 
| fliced, each an ounce; ater, ten pints :—the guaiacum 


and raiſins are to be boiled over a gentle fire, to the 
. con- 
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1 of one half, adding towards 1 a : 
che ſaſſafras and liquorice; ſtrain off the liquor, and 
having ſuffered it to reſt for ſome time, pour off what 
is clear—a quarter of a pint of this may be taken two 
or three times a day, and all ſuch as are diuretic, and 
cooling; hence ſome of thoſe waters are of ſervice, 
which abound with ſaline ſubſtances, that are gently 
- aperient, and move the urinary paſſages—as Epſom 
waters, thoſe of Cheltenham, Stoke, or Feſſop waters, 
-thoſe of Pancras, Holt 1 in inhere „ Stretham, and ſome 
All ae and 3 lotions are e 5 
for if the acrimony cannot be corrected or carried out 
ol the habit, its moſt ſalutary ſituation muſt be exter- 
ternal; and, perhaps, it may be the only means which 
nature has to unload the habit, or prevent the delete- 
rious effects, which would be occaſioned, were any of 
the mere noble organs ſubjected to the depredation of 
. deſcription, a cool air ſhould be recommended, and 
ſummer ſituation near the ſea-coaſt ;—all ſalted meats 
and iſh ſhould be prohibited; the body kept cool by 
ſaline aperients, and the mind unruffled by violent pe 
a, and all exceſs in drinking refrained. 10 
+ | Theſe conſtitute the An natural humors— | 
| ab ſecond are tze 
PARTIAL.— Where thy * affect e dab 
os the conſtitution, and are not diffuſive, but produce 
Particular diſeaſes from a peculiar ſpecies of morbific 
Matter; and theſe are either generated in the habit 
; 1 or ſeem to ariſe ram errors in diet, in- 
dulgencies, 
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dulgencies, or irregularities with reſpect to the ma- 

nagement of the animal œconomy; but theſe, if inca- 

pable of being eradicated, may be nnn un 
an degree prevented. 

The FIRST of which we ſhall mention is the: _— 
a which, though ſo painful, ſo dangerous and 
common a malady, I believe little doubt remains but 

it may be weakened in its attacks, even in thoſe who 
have been long ſubject to it, by temperance ; that is, 
by properly regulating conſtitutions conſiſtent with the 

powers they poſſeſs: and I am firmly perſuaded it may 
be prevented from returning in the younger claſs of 
mankind, would they, on its firſt onſet, preſcribe to 
themſelves and follow ſuch regulations, as experience 
has, in many ſimilar caſes, — to be * to 
theſe endes. 
Adhering ſtrictly to a milk ber FO and — 

e put a ſtop to returns of the gout; and regularity 

of living, with proper exerciſe - abſtaining from wine 

and high- ſeaſoned diſhes, pickles, and other incen- 
tives, that ſtimulate the appetite, and occaſion men to 

overload, and weaken the tone of the ſtomach, and di- 

geſtive powers, have rendered this malady infinitely 

more mild in its paroxyſms. Men, with this propen- 
ſity to the gout, ſhould avoid every exceſs that has the 
leaſt tendency to reduce the habit below che proper 
ſtandard of health—either in eating, drinking, or ve- 
nereal enjoyments: for it is by the ſlaviſn and conſtant 
purſuit of theſe particulars, and the great indulgence 
which they allow themſelves, that ve be _ mar- 

m to gouty devaſtation. . Us 


Early | 
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Early riſing, moderate exerciſe, and that daily; 

bland, mild food: abſtinence from inebriating liquids, 
or a very moderate uſe of them, as alſo of concubi- 
nage, will ever be ſucceeded with ſuch conſequences, 
as will amply repay us for philoſophic forbearance.— 
People of this conſtitution ought to refrain from 
weighty cares the labours of the mind much 


thought, anxiety, and ſolicitude: they ſhould avoid 


all vexation, particularly as nothing diſpoſes more to 
bring on fits of the gout, by occaſioning crudity, and 
indigeſtion, from weakening and rendering the action 
of the ſtomach too torpid. E i og) 
Various modes have been e for: pre- 
venting the acceſſions of the gout but what ſeems to 
have gained credit from the experience of ſeveral in- 
telligent men, is the uſe of ſulphur; of which a drink 
is made by impregnating water with a proper propor- 
tion of it, and this has proved ſalutary, in not only 
mitigating fits of the gout, but ſome ſay of totally 
preventing their return. Indeed if we conſider the ac- 
tion of ſulphur on the habit, we e ſhall, not fo 1 to 
think favourably of its uſe. * ib 
Dr. CULLEN ſays, It is 3 a _ 0 
« fafe cathartic, never producing any conſiderable 
ce evacuation, but keeping up the natural excretion 
hy the inteſtines, without any irritating or heating 
« effect. And Dr. LEWIS That pure ſul- 
“ phur, in doſes of from ten grains to a dram or more, 
« gently looſens the belly, and promotes perſpiration; 
cc it. ſeems to paſs through the whole habit, and ma- 
. 884 tr anſpires through the —_ as appears from 
cc the b 
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« the ſulphureous ſmell of thoſe who have taken it, and 
cc ſilver being ſtained in their pockets to a blackiſh 
« hue, as by the vapour of ſulphureous ſolutions. “ 
But we muſt obſerve in this, as in every other con- 
ſtitution, we muſt be directed in our ſpecific courſe by 
the particular nature of the habit, according as it tends 
to one or the other, which we have before ſpecified. | 
Hence in this caſe we muſt ſometimes enforce an ab- 
ſtemious regimen altogether from animal food ſome- 
times allow its moderate uſe, proportioning the de- 
grees of exerciſe to the degrees of tone, or ſtrength of 
the ſyſtem, always prohibiting the uſe of wines and 
other fermented liquors, except in caſes of great de- 
bility, or long habit; and preſerving the EY of 
the ſtomach and digeſtive organs. | 
2d. RHEUMATIC.—In theſe, the fame 1 
will hold good as in the former, and not be attended 
with diſſimilar effects, and thoſe very oſten more cer- 
tain; for it has ſometimes been prevented by wearing 
a a flannel ſhirt, which keeps up an increaſed degree of 
inſenſible perſpiration, and uſing the cold bath or ae. | 
bathing without 1 interruption. 5058 415 
3d. That diſeaſe, which in inland c countries we cel. 
dom or never ſee affect the natives, called the PU- 
TRID SCURVY—by exerciſe, warm cloathing, 
drinking aceſcent wines, and living chiefly on freſh 
vegetables, or eating freely of them, will be prevent- 
ed. It generally affects thoſe who live on ſea- coaſts, 
and feed on fiſh, and failors :—hence four crout has 
been conſidered as preventive. I have heard captains 
of. en ſay, great benefit has been derived from 


vine- 
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vinegar, and they give it the preference 0 lemon or | 
lime -juice—why, I know not, unleſs from the ſac- 


charine fubſtance in vinegar, a degree of fermenta- 


tion takes place, and affords ſome portion of fixable 
air, from whenee renn, ſome err eee. n 
may be bellt. 

Ath. Where we have reaſon to feat a eps 
taint, or the ſeeds of that diſeaſe called the king's evil 
predominate i in the habit—thoſe means exerted, which 
on ftrength to the ſolids, begun in time, bid fair to 

act as preventive in this caſe ; at leaſt hinder the of- 
fenſive matter from producing its unhappy effects i in a 
violent degree. 


Living in a free country air, particularly on the 


fea-coaſt, taking exerciſe and nutritious diet; mode- 
rate uſe of wine, and a courſe of gentle chalybeates, 
or drinking the chalybeate waters once or twice a 


; year, might anſwer the intention. 


th. Where there is a redundancy of oy or acol- 
lection, thoſe conſtitutions, we have ſaid, are called 


Bilibus, and have often a bitter taſte in the mouth. 


The ſtomach and bowels of ſuch ſhould be always 
kept clear, by taking aperient medicines every now 
and then, and ſuch as are not likely to leave the body 
_ coſtive after the operation. In theſe habits, aloes and 
"ſoap are uſeful, caſtor oil, ſaline purgatives—as Glau- 
ber or Epſom falt, 'or the natural purging'waters—as 
thoſe of Thorp-Arch—Northaw—Colcheſter—Dul- 
wich Epſom Acton and Cheltenham. Fat and 


dily ſubſtanees ſhould be ſparingly; if at all thrown 
ow the habit. Exerciſe” ſhould be perſiſted in, and 


ſome 
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ſome ſpecies of vegetable food preferred to _ . 
as the dandelion—endive—and ſuch like. cui 
6th. The ſtomach and bawels are apt to Bi loaded 
with different kinds of noxious materials, called ſa« 
burra—and theſe are either acid, rancid, or viſcid. In 
all conſtitutions that have one or more of theſe. parti» 
cular tendencies, they generally ariſe from weak, di- 
geſtive powers. Emetics and purgatives are now and 
then to be preſcribed on that account, and thoſe thing | 
which give force to the weakened organ, + 
If the acid is moſt prevalent, which will diſcover it- 
ſelf by four belchings and heart- burn animal diet is 
moſt proper; crude vegetables, milk, butter, and 
other oleaginous ſubſtances ſhould be foreborn, ang 
alſo fermented liquors ; the moſt proper drink is water 
alone, or warmed with a little ardent ſpirits, or having 
ginger infuſed in it—ſtomachic bitters with 'elizir of 
vitriol, or bark; abſorbent powders, as hartſhorn 


burnt and prepared, chalk, magneſia, are uſeful for 


immediate relief. In all relaxations of the ſtomach 
we. muſt aim at ſtrengthening its tone, preventing 
fermentation, and promoting the expulſion of its con- 
tents the alkaline waters, as thoſe of Upminſter, 
Brentwood, Seltzer, and T — map be recom- 

mended, | 
If the eructations ſhould be a or e; a 55 
vid, Henſive taſte, called nidorous, like that of bad eggs, 
and nauſea attend, with the throwing up of liquids, 
chat will blaze in the fire like oil; a diet containing a 
large proportion of aceſeent vegetables will be pro- 
Per, with a very ſparing quantity of butter and oil 
| made 
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made diſhes ſhould not be allowed, nor rich ſauces, or 
-much id od fruit; ſuch as are ripe may be in- 
in, and water is nn the pee — 
to drink. KT 
But if the matter ſhould ht viſiid and; ropy, on id 
e things as will aſſiſt in dividing, 
in carrying it off, are the moſt eligible—as calomel 
and rhubarb occaſionally, or aloetic purges—elixir 
proprietatis with bitters, or pilulæ Ruffi with Venice 
ſoap—exerciſe, chiefly riding, is neceſſary, and all 
things which have in their own nature too tenacious 
a viſcidity, ſuch as puddings, thick gruels, potatoes, 
ſhould be avoided—the fleſh or juices of older animals 
are preferable to thoſe of the younger ſort and alſo 
vegetables of the warmer claſs, muſtard, horſeradiſh, 
water creſſes, &c. 
And in all caſes where the di 8 powers are too 
languid, where there is not too great an acrimony of 
the humors, and the habit is not liable to be heated 
from ſlight cauſes ;—chalybeate waters, ſuch as Pyr- 
mont—Tunbridge—Hampſtead—1flington,—and the 
fulphureous, as Buxton—Bath—Aix-la-Chapelle— 
Harrowgate—and Llandridod, will always promote 
ſome good purpoſe in this reſpect, without being t in 


others detrimental. 
But ſometimes the lungs will be ſubject to be loaded 


| with viſcid, tough kind of phlegm, in order to prevent 
which, the mode above laid down will be highly con- 
ducive, and what will contribute much towards being 
more ſucceſsſul are emetics taken occaſionally. 8 


8.3. 
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, 11. * 1 4 


$498 made what we have above deſcribed; there 


are fluids which get into the habit from contagion or 
- infection, and will produce diſeaſe by the action of 


their morbid matter, if not prevented, before they 


have manifeſted their effet—and ese ce al | 2 5 
ACCIDENTAL.—The FIRST of which we ſhall ' 
take notice of, is that creative of the lues venerea—or © 


pov; and where there is ſtrong ſuſpicion of having 
had commerce with an infected object, the malady 
may be prevented by ſuch applications, as will wan 
off the natural mucus of the parts, and thereby « carry 


away the virus, or venereal poiſon, which lies entan- 
gled in it: and theſe are ſolutions of the cauſtic alkali; 


ſoft or common ſoap, corroſive ſublimate, &c. in 


water, with which the external parts ſhould be well 
waſhed, as ſoon as may be after coition, at leaſt within 
the ſpace of ſix or eight hours; and ſome ſhould be 
injected within the urethra; but great care ſhould be 
taken not to make the ſolution too ſtrong, leſt the 


P SO excoriated, and inflammation dal 


Mis 4 will be cuficient if the ſolution is of 
ſuch a ſtrength only, as will give a flight ſenſation of 
pungency on the tongue or inſide of the lips. 


The SECOND the poiſon of the vider-—The at” 
conſequences generally attending the bite of vipers, 
by which means they pour their virus into the wound, 
and fo communicate it to the habit, have been pre- 


vented, it has been aſſerted, by the immediate appli- 
cation of the fat of that reptile to the wounded part. 
—lt was, in the more early periods, conſidered as a 


ſpecific in that caſe but olive oil has been known to 


anſwer the purpoſe full as effectually.— Theſe means 
| * may 
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may alſo be uſeful in abating the pain originating from 
the ſtings of waſps —bees—bugs—gnats—or preventing : 
the effects from burns, or ſcalds, before the ſkin is 


raiſed into bliſters; but the more effectual modes are 
the immediate application of ſpirits of hartſhorn; or of fal 


| ammoniac, or ſpirit of wine, and continued ſome time. 


The THIRD.—The ſaliva of a mad dog, or any other 
mad. animal, communicated by a bite, gives riſe to the 
moſt dreadful of all human calamities ; and its effects, 


if not prevented, generally terminate fatally: but theſe 
have been ſaid to be warded off, by uſing the cold 


bath, and perſevering for ſome time in taking the 
PULVIS ANTILYSSUS,* a dram and a half of 


which was to be taken in half a pint of cow's milk 
in the morning; on an empty ſtomach, for four morn- 
ings together, and occaſionally perſiſted in, ſo much 


recommended by Dr. Mead—or applying to the 


Ormſkirk medicine; but theſe have ſo repeatedly 
failed, that I ſhould not depend upon them but 
where people are ſtrongly wedded in opinion to theſe 
compoſitions, I ſhould” adviſe their adminiſtration 
but not till after the following mode had been com- 
pleted:Immediately after the wound was given, I 
would adviſe it to be ſucked ſome time, which may 
be done with the greateſt ſafety, the mouth of the 
operator being guarded with oil, for his ſatisfaction, 
and the ſaliva not ſwallowed ; then the part, where it 
can, ſhould be cut out, or burnt with a hot iron, 
deeper, and more extended than the wound itſelf ;— 
after which, the wound ſhould be filled with mercu- 


rial ointment, and a bliſter applied over the part— 


2786, 
Son kept 


See p. 573—169. Lewis's New Diſpenſatory, 8vo. Edinb. 
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kept open for ſome time—and mercury thrown into 
the habit, ſo as to raiſe, and maintain a falivation, 


for ſome weeks. For by theſe means, the poiſon will 


be prevented getting into the habit; and ſhould a por- 


tion of it have made its way inwards, by the quick 


action of the abſorbent veſſels, it might be thrown out, 
by quickly and conſtantly promoting faliyary ſecre- 
tion, and excretion. 

The FOURTH.—The noxious particles, which by 
infection occaſion malignant ulcers of the throat—putrid 


fevers—or dyſentery—and which are generally uſhered 
in with ſhiverings, ſickneſs, and ſudden loſs of 


ſtrength, have had all their conſequent miſchiefs pre- 


vented, by the inſtantaneous exhibition of emetics; and 
| ſhould theſe fail, ſo that the whole ſymptoms do not 


immediately go off, a large bliſter applied between 
the ſhoulders has commonly removed them. —Nurſes, 
in the gaval hoſpitals have, it is ſaid, from the moſt un- 


doubted authority, by this mode prevented miſchief. 


The FIFTH, and LAST of which I ſhall take 
notice in this place, are rhe putrid particles, apt to be 
zaken into the habit, by perſons wounding themſelves by 
dieting of putrid bodies, or parts mortified—and of 
which many inſtances have recently occurred, where 
the unfortunate, though praiſe-worthy, curious inqui- 


rers, have fallen ſacrifices to the deleterious effects. 


In caſes where, under theſe circumſtances, wounds 


occur, I ſhould recommend ſucking the part imme- 


diately, and having it well waſhed with vinegar ; then 
the application of ſtrong mercurial ointment, and 
mercurial purges, taken occaſionally at proper inter- 


vals 4 for I know of no medicines which ſoreffeftually 
COS L 2 þ - cleap 
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« Clear the ſerous, and lymphatic ſyſtem as mercury. 
And in the intermediate days a courſe of antiputreſcent 
- medicines and diet ſhould be perſiſted in as bark 
moderate quantities of wine—or vinous liquors—and 
vegetable diet—and bark may be very judiciouſly 
united with ſuch other materials as promote perſpira- 
tion, and theſe ſhould be inſiſted on, and perſevered in 
for ſome time, and I have little doubt but they would 
-prove a ſecurity from future danger. 
Faving now delivered fully what may be thought 
neceſſary for underſtanding the nature of conſtitutions 
in their ſimple, and mixed general ſtate, and alſo pe- 
culiar, with the modes neceſſary to be purſued, in 
keeping them in an healthful ſtate, or of preventing 
diſeaſes, as far as reſpect theſe particular points; we 
would obſerve to the young practitioners, or thoſe 
who thirſt after medical information, or love to engage 
in practice from motives of philanthropy, where me- 
dical advice may be far diſtant, that the eye ſhould 
not only be carried to theſe conſtitutional points in 
| Caſes where prevention of diſeaſes is ſtudied, but par- 
ticular attention ſhould be paid to them in diſeaſes, 
wherein they will be found altered from their natural 
ſtate, and ſome different combinations taking place 
from the effects of the malady itſelf; which devia- 
tions, when diſcovered, ſhould regulate the conduct; 
and it will be perceived that medicines highly proper in 
the beginning of a complaint, are as improper in the 
concluſion, and ſo on the contrary, and this alone 
owing to the alteration made in the habit: for in- 
ſtance, in inflammatory remittent fever, where at the 
onſet, the conftirution 1 is poſſeſſed of great firmneſs — 
1 15 ſtrong 
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frrong vaſcular irritability—and equable nervous in- 
citablity—to give bark would be madneſs, little leſs 
than butchery, becauſe it would too much increaſe the 
already too heightened powers, and occaſion the worſt 
conſequences; but at the latter end, or during the 
progreſs in its later ſtage, the ſame is a cure, owing 
to the conſtitution being altered by the violence of 
the diſeaſe at this time; for it loſes its firmneſs— 
increaſes vaſcular weakneſs—and induces too great 
nervous incitability, all which are conquered by bark 
augmenting the tone of the ſyſtem. But as we have 
examined particular conſtitutions in an healthful ſtate, 
and pointed out their variability, and ſpoken of ſome 
points neceſſary to be obſerved in our conduct, in 
order to preſerve them in that ſtate, we ſhall now make - 
the application on a more extenſive ſcale. 


SECTIQN V. 


Nrckss AR Caurioxs reſpecting Foop, Ex- 
kkelsz, &c. 


WIEN men are in a ſtate of perfect health, the 
moving powers of the conſtitution act in uniſon with 
each other, the force of one being in exa& proportion 
with that of another, ſo that they perform their func- 
tions with eaſe and regularity—neither exerciſing 
themſelves ſuperabundantly nor defectively; the ma- 
chine is lively and active - the thinking faculty alert 
and . blood and humours are bland, mode- 

23 rate 
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rate in quantity, and free from acrimony, which may 

be diſtreſſing the appetite is good—the digeſtion 

fufficiently ſtrong—all the ſecretions and excretions 

performed in due order ſleep ſound, and refreſh- 

ing - and no perceptible deſect manifeſts itſelf in any of 
the vital, animal, or natural actions; and this fituation 
of the machine is the greateſt bleſſing human wiſhes 
can deſire, and empowers man to enjoy every pleaſure 
of moderation and propriety, within his reach, with 
the greateſt zeſt and inward ſatisfaction. But unfor- 

tunately, men under theſe circumſtances often plunge 
themſelves into the oppoſite extremes, by impruden- 

cies and indulgencies ; for it muſt be obſerved, that 
the moſt perfect ſtate of health is not far diſtant from 

diſeaſe, and very often trifling indiſcretions lay the 
foundation for great miſchief, if the conſequences oc- 
curring from thence are not ſoon put a ſtop to; 
which, indeed, by a little care and attention, might 
frequently be prevented ;—certain rules for which 
we ſhall endeavour to point out, which one would 
ſcarce think neceſſary, if we conſider the latitude 
given by CELSUS, to thoſe in health, did not ex- 
perience every day convince us, that the documents 
he lays down require ſome reſtrictions.—He ſays, 

| « A man, who is healthful, and at his own diſpoſal, 
E e gught not to be confined to any particular regimen; 
| ce as he wants not the advice of a phyſician, his mode 

N of life ſhould be varied ;—he ſhould ſometimes re- 

te ſide in the country, ſometimes in cities, but 

© oftener in the former ;—he ſhould now and then 

Y* fail, hunt, or live at eaſe, in perfect reſt he ſhould 

cc uſe 
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ce uſe ſometimes the warm bath, ſometimes the cold;== 
« eat, in common, all kinds of food ;—ſometimes be 
ce in company and feaſt himſelf; ſometimes live re- 
te tired, and abſtemiouſly ;—now and then take more of 
& Jeſs nutriment than might be exactly proper; —but re- 
cc freſh himſelf rather twice with diet, than once a 
« day, and that in a plentiful portion, if it can be concoce 
cc ed; — but though exerciſe and food in this mode are 
ce neceſſary, in inordinate degrees they are not ſer- 
ec viceable; — for buſineſs, preventing the exerciſe, 
« which may happen on account of attendance in va- 
cc rious avocations, the body will be injured, as thoſe 
ce which receive nouriſhment in their uſual way, will 
« quickly decay and become diſordered.” 
Thougzh this latitude is given, we muſt obſerve it is 
only to a man in full vigour of health; but even here, 
during the ſtate of allowed indulgence, ſome caution 
becomes neceſſary, eſpecially againſt every ſpecies of. 
exceſs; for it is a known and allowed truth, that exceſs 
of every kind, whether corporeal or mental, diſorders 
the human frame, and lays the foundation for a variety 
of complaints; even in thoſe things, a moderate ſhare 
of which is neceſſary for the ſupport of our machines 
conduces to invigorate our mental powers, and pro- 
mote our pleaſure. 

In eating and drinking, this is an obvious oth, 
though in the latter it is much ſafer to exceed than 
the former ; ; * Proof of which, let us examine 

them: 
Me find that by drinking a quantity of vinous and 
ſpiriruous liquor, in which all thoſe which cauſe ine- 
L 4 briation 
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- briation are included; the vital principles, or that 
which ſupports life, and renders the machine active, 
zs rendered extremely powerful by the ſtimulus applied 
partially to the ſtomach, or more diffuſively; the 
ſpirits are elevated, ſometimes even to madneſs; a 
more than common ſtreſs is laid upon the conſtitu- 
tion; the habit becomes fuller ſo long as this ſtimulus 
continues, and liquor is poured -into the ſtomach ; 
which ſtimulus ceaſing from conſtitutional fatigue, the. 
ſyſtem feels too much loaded and enervated ; the ſto- 
mach relaxed, and all the vital powers incapacitated 


to perform their functions properly: hence pain, ſick- 


neſs, head-ach, languor, or a temporary fever, perhaps 
after a debauch, the whole, or moſt part of theſe i incon- 
veniencies are experienced. 
To remedy which, lying in bed and plentiful dilu- 
tion with watery liquors—as weak tea—ſmall broth— 
thin gruel, &c. ſhould be perſiſted. in, to promote 
_ perſpiration ; or recourſe ſhould be had to riding on 
horſeback, by which means the ſuperabundant load 
will be carried off, and the body reſtored to its proper 
tone. Either of theſe methods may be purſued, as is 
moſt agreeable to the conſtitution: the former I ſhould 
recommend to plethoric habits, and thoſe of a ſtrong 
ſtamina; the latter to the more relaxed whoſe ſtomach 
is generally in a weaker ſtate. Sometimes taking plen- 
tifully of the following :—One dram and a half of ſalt 
of tartar, called now prepared kali—four tahle 
ſpoonfuls or five of lemon juice water which has 
been boiled, half a pint—brandy three or four table 
Jpgontuls, and this ſweetened with ſugar : or if the ſto- 
mach 
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mack is very weak, a dramand a half of aromatic confec- 
tion, or two table ſpoonfuls of tincture of bark may be 
added a tea cup or more of which may be taken often 
in the day; or what is better, the ſalt of tartar may be 
diſſolved in the liquid, without the lemon juice; and 
after every ſix ſpoonfuls drank, let a table ſpoonful of 
lemon juice be taken, and this repeated in the ſame 
manner ;—or ſome warm and grateful cordial, as 
ratifia—uſquebaugh—brandy, mixed with pepper- 
mint water, may be adminiſtered, which will give im- 
mediate relief to thoſe whoſe ſtomach is affected with 
nauſea, ſickneſs, or oppreſſion, a common practice 
with men devoted to liquor ; but this ſhould be had 
\ recourſe to only on very particular occaſions, for it is a 
cuſtom may be attended with difagreeable conſe- 
quences, if too frequently uſed, becauſe the ſtomach, 
once accuſtomed to any particular ſtimulus, requires 
the conſtant repetition of that ſtimulus, which, in time, 
deſtroys its tone, and lays the foundation for thoſe 
maladies which ariſe from inebriation ; and it is this 
which often induce men to turn drunkards: low 
ſpirited women, frequently from taking things of this 
ſort to exhilirate their ſpirits, are converted into 
ſhameleſs ſots, and become the diſgrace of their own 
ſex, and contempt of ours. However, this furniſhes 
one proof of the power which the ſtomach maintains 
over the ſyſtem in general; as by the ſtomach being 
ſtimulated, all that laſſitude—languor—nauſea—ſick- 
neſs and every uneaſy ſenſation attendant on its re- 
laxation, are removed, except heat. 
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By exceſs in eating, the ſtomach is apt to be overs 
diſtended—the digeſtive powers weakened—the veſ- 
fels filled with crude chyle—reſpiration retarded; 
hence a ſenſe of weight at the ſtomach—pain and 
flatulence—propenſity to ſleep— inactivity, and fullneſs 
of the head—obſtrufted viſcera—jaundice—dropſy— 
aſthma—apoplexy—and a number of chronic com- 
plaints, if the practice is continued. | 
But if an error has been committed, and efpecially 
if that has been with high-ſeaſoned diſhes, a draught of 
cold water, acidulated with elixir of vitriol, taken ſoon 
after eating, will relieve the ſtomach from that weight, 
with which it is often oppreſſed, aſſiſt digeſtion, re- 
ſtrain fermentation, and prevent flatulency ; from 
hence, perhaps, the uſe of ices may be approved. 
1 remember an account given me of a dignified 
clergyman, who was ſo great a ſlave to his appetite, 
that he was obliged conſtantly to have recourſe to 
ſome application to prevent indigeſtion, he gorman- 
dized ſo abominably ; as a proof of his gluttony, 1 
cannot give it a gentler term, the following is recited 
of him: He was invited to dinner, where every ra- 
rity the place afforded, was provided, of which he eat 
in his uſual manner; but the gentleman, with whom 
he dined, knowing he was extremely fond of veniſon, 
and being well acquainted with his diſpoſition, reſerved 
the haunch in ſucceſſion, of which he had advertiſed 
the reſt of the company; on its appearance, the al- 
ready ſatiated divine, after expreſſing his ſurprize at 
not being informed of this luxury before, retreated 
into the yard, diſgorged the load he had before ſwal- 
2 lowed, 
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jowed, and returned to the attack of the veniſon, with 
his accuſtomed vigor and proweſs, to the aſtoniſh- 
ment of his companions. Hence we may infer, vomits 
in many caſes are alſo ſerviceable; however, at an 
early period, he became the victim of diſeaſe, and died 
of a dropſy, ſucceeding an irremediable n 
brought on from this mode of living. 

With regard to our food, however, in quantity an 
quality, it ſhould be properly proportioned to our 
exerciſe. The farmer, who follows his plow, and is 


perpetually toiling from morning till night, could not 


exiſt on food appropriated to thoſe who purſue not the 
ſeverer exerciſe of the body ; his diet muſt be of the 
coarſer kind—ſuch as old milk cheeſe - ſalted meats— 
bread made of rye—potatoes, &c. &c. and theſe in 
pretty large quantities. This food anſwers to him the 
- purpoſes of nature, keeps his body in a ſtate of health, 
becauſe his digeſtive powers are very active, and form 
from theſe materials good chyle, on account of the oc- 
cupation in which he 1s engaged ; which in the more 
delicate and leſs laborious, or indolent, would occaſion 
oreat indiſpoſition. In Herefordſhire, and ſome other 
counties, men are not allowed fit for ſervice, nor get 

hired, without, as it is termed, they can bolt bacon; 
that is, ſwallow it unmaſticated, cut into pieces, about 
an inch and an half, or two inches long, and half an 
inch ſquare, or thereabouts, and this in tolerable quan- 
tities; and this is done in order that they may attend 
cloſely to their labour, without ſpending any time in 
taking in nouriſhment for their neceſſary ſupport; for 


bacon being fat, and of a firm texture, from being 
hardened 
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hardened by falt in its curing, will lie a long time 
in an undigeſted ſtate, by which means the cravings 
of the appetite are kept off, and the ſtrength ſup- 

ported. i KO Bs T3 
But ſhould abſtinence be unavoidable, a man, 
during that period, ſhould not undertake any labori- 
ous employment; as in that caſe, the conſumption of 
the thinner fluids would be too great the ſolids would 
be rendered weak, for want of proper ſupport, and the 
| liquids diſpoſed either to form concretions, that is, dey 
generate into too thick. maſſes, or run into a ſtate of 
177% (RP acrimony. 

There is one cuſtom to which the generality of man- 
kind are apt to be addicted; when they have ſuffered 
| fatigue, and that perhaps ſevere, from hunting, ſhoot- 
Ing, cricket playing, walking, &c. they commonly 
" Indulee their appetites by eating copiouſly of-ſolid 
food; and think it one of the benefits from thence 
_ griſing, that they are enabled to throw down ſuch a 
load of groſs materials ; nay, not content with this, 
they make them float in porter, ale, or ſome other 
viſcid liquor, and afterwards indulge themſelves with 
2 a jolly bottle; and this they think ſupported by reaſon, 
for where the machine is weakened, it ſeems natural 
to ſuppoſe it requires much refreſhment. If we ex- 
amine the effects of ſuch indiſcreet conduct, we can- 
not heſitate to pronounce it erroneous, and condemn 
the practice: for after eating and drinking, in this 
manner, they grow dull and heavy; and general laſ- 
ſitude comes on; the pulſe grows quick; the face 


| fluſhes; a temporary fever ſucceeds ; ſleep is dif- 
turbed ; 


voob, xxnnctsE, Ke. 7 me. 


turbed; — ſweats break out, or a too great ge- 
neral heat, with dryneſs of the ſkin, is perceptible; the 
mouth is clammy ; thirſt is an attendant ; and they 
riſe in the morning weary, and afflicted with pain, or 
ſtiffneſs in the joints, wanting that alacrity and activity 
they ought to poſſeſs, from the night's indulgence. 
Indeed, oftentimes a foundation is laid for infinitely 
more ſerious complaints, according to the peculiar na- 
ture of the fever; nay, ſometimes immediately brought 
on, ſuch as inflammatory or ſlow feyers—local inflam- 
mations—rheumatiſm, &c. Nor can it be other- 
' wiſe, for all the vital, natural, and animal powers are 
weakened, and a load laid on nature in her debilitated 
ſtate, for her to conquer, before the vaſcular ſyſtem 
has recovered its ſtrength ſufficiently for the N 
mance of ſuch an office. 

Were they to confine themſelves to liquid Poke? 
or that ſort readily digeſtible, ſuch as weak broth, 
milk, light bread pudding, &c. with wine and water 
for their beverage, all theſe inconveniencies would be 
prevented ; the body would only receive that nutri- 
ment it could readily digeſt, and the veſſels from not 
being over diſtended, and their actions too powerfully 
ſolicited by a conſtant ſtimulus, ſoon recover, by reſt, 
their natural elaſticity ; then with 1 n * they 
pPurſue their feſtive joy. 
It is alſo prejudicial after ſuffering ſevere 1 to 

eat immoderately—or after a full and conflant feeding, to 
faft abſolutely. Neither is running into the extremes 
of reſt and labour ſucceſſively, by any means attended 


with ſafety. 4 
The 
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The conſtitution may be brought to bear many al- 
terations, but theſe muſt be accompliſhed in a gradual 
manner, for few of any conſequence happen, but they 


O occaſion an alteration in ſome of the ſolids of the ſyſtem, 


producing either a greater degree of extenſion or con- 
traftion—conſequently alſo a change is created in the 
fluids: and if any defect ſhould happen in one part, 


from the mode of producing thoſe changes, nature 


provides againſt ſuch defect by adapting ſome other 
parts to the performance of their duty, in a greater or 
a leſs degree, or a duty that is not naturally intended 
for them; as we ſee in the decreaſe of one evacuation, 
it often promotes the increaſe of another: and veſſels 
- appropriated to the diſcharge of one fluid, will often 
"emit another, as in caſes of obſtructed menſes, where 
blood has iſſued periodically from the eyes and lungs ; 
ſo that all ſudden changes may be productive of a va- 
riety of complaints, not only on account of the parts 
being vnaccuſtomed to perform their proper offices, 
and from want of uſe being rendered too weak, but 
want of time for nature to make ſuitable diſpoſi- 
tions, to alleviate aaa ariſing from ſudden con- 
tingencies. 

Therefore, if a man has laboured under ſevere 
hunger, his ſtomach will be in a ſtate of contractility, 
leſſened in its capacity more than uſual ; loading it 
conſequently too heavily, will either occaſion vomit- 
ing, or uneaſy ſenſation of weight: heart-burn, perhaps 
inflammation, or a ſpaſm of both the orifices, or either 
of them—or miſchief might be created in other parts 


of the — from filling the veſſels, which muſt 
alſo 
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alſo be in too contractile a ſtate, too full of crude ill- 
formed chyle ; for in this ſituation, neither the pecu- 
lar juices of the liver ſweet- bread—nor thoſe of the 
ſtomach itſelf, can be ſeparated in their proper quan- 
tity, nor will be endowed with their natural qualities, 
ſufficiently perfected for the buſineſs of digeſtion— all 
which are abſolutely neceſſary for forming the nutritious 
fluid in a ſalutary ſtate. 

And what on the contrary will happen, if a man, 
after full feeding, filling the habit copiouſly and 
conſtantly with an ſhould ſubmit to abſolute 
faſting ? 

As it is neceſſary to keep up a plenitude in the 
veſſels, that the fluids may preſerve their power of re- 
action, as a ſtimulus aſſiſting powerfully the promo- 
tion of vaſcular contraction, and thus maintaining an 
eaſy and equable circulation, we from time to time 
throw in food to ſupply the defect of the fluids, which 
ariſes from the conſtant and natural action of the 
veſſels; and this not only conſtitutes a requiſite equili- 
brium, or neceſſary equality in the powers of the cir- . 
culatory ſyſtem, but alſo ſupports a continuance of 
preſſure upon the brain, which 1s very material for the 
performance of its duty in the body; fince we find in 
proportion as that.organ 1s deprived of that preflure, 
it performs not its functions regularly hence convul- 
ſions —faintings— death; and we alſo find the more 
plethoric a man is in a ſtate of health, generally the 
more warmth he has in his habit. 
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+4 Now 
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Now if a man is filled with fluids from eating and 
drinking inordinately, the conſtitution will act Wader 
the impulſe of increaſed ſtimulus. 

Sudden and total abſtinence therefore eee 1 
vent the regularity of the brain's action; and render the 
ſyſtem languid from withdrawing the ſtimulus, by which 
it had been actuated—the veſſels would collapſe—cir- 
culation would be carried on with difficulty—the heart 
oppreſſed and in the firſt inſtance, ſanguinary concre- 
tions might be formed. But ſhguld the cauſe be per- 
manent, the humors, for want of freſh ſupply of new. 
fluids, would grow ſharp and acrimonious—general 
irritation take place—a fever enſue — an inflamma- 
tion of the brain come TING a delirium cloſe the 
ſcene. 

Having examined the effects produced by Green 
ede and gratification of the appetite copiouſly and 
conſtantly, and ſuddenly changing from one to the 
other; let us now examine the conſequences of the 
extremes of reſt and labour, n each other in 
the ſame manner. 

| Andifirſt—What will be the reful if total reſt ſhould 


| ſucceed hard labour? 


The conſtitution being habituated by 3 to any 
ler practices, eſpecially where the motion of 
the ſolids are principally concerned, is ſo uſed to the 
impreſſions made by thoſe practices, that they be- 
come neceſſary to its welfare. Hence a man accuſ- 
tomed to hard labour, enjoys a better ſtate of health, 
under that circumſtance, than if he was to fall entirely 
into habits of indolence; for the ſyſtem being diveſted 
| of 
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of thoſe particular impulſes, uſual to be given, would 
experience a degree of torpor, or ſluggiſhneſs—the 
fluids conſtantly increaſed to ſupply the diſpendium or 
conſumption, having no occaſion to be appropriated 
to that purpoſe, would form collections in the vaſcular, 
glandular, and cellular ſyſtem and hence would ariſe 
a variety of complaints from fulneſs, and corpulency 
—and a foundation be laid for numberleſs chronic diſ. 
orders. 
And we may obſerve many men, retiring from avo- 
cations which require bodily activity into the arms of 
idleneſs, though poſſeſſing their health under former 
ſituations, plunge Into diſeaſe and numbers of them 
die apopletic—paralytic—aſthmatic—or dropſical. 
But, on the contrary, if men apply to hard labour 
ſuddenly, from a ſtate of abſolute reſt the conſtitu- 
tion will become languid, from want of proper ſup- 
port, and be affected with different kinds of conſump- 
tions, not of the lungs particularly, but gradual waſt- 
ing away—dropſies—fevers, &c.— for the veſſels not 
having been ſolicited to ſtrong action, and the fluids, 
though abundant in quantity, not properly elaborated 
to repair the loſs ſevere exerciſe occaſions, the former 
will be weakened by a ſudden increaſe of action, and 
want of adequate ſupplies ;—while the latter may form 
. congeſtions in the head, or internal parts, by being 
puſhed ſuddenly forward, and too violently, and ſoon 
acquire a — and noxious acrimony from cru- 
dity, or deficiency. n 2801 | 
But though extremes in theſe particulars are highly 


injudicious, becoming the prolific parents of many 
M 6 maladies, 
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maladies, yet purſued under proper limitations, ate 
replete with innumerable advantages—for exerciſe and 
reſt are the certain ſupporters of a pleaſurable life, as 
far as it depends on general health—Hence muſt we 
allow every ſpecies of the former very beneficial—bur 
then it muſt be limited by the ſtrength—for when in 
proper proportion it gives conſtitutional vigour, and 
muſcular firmneſs—while inaction renders the body 
liſtleſs, and relaxed—and, indeed, if exerciſe is pur- 
ſued to the diſtreſs of the natural powers, it creates a 
number of injurtes, which its JO uſe would 
inevitably prevent. | 
Beſides we muſt obſerve, that all exerciſe, of whar- 
ever nature, whether walking—running—fencing— 
riding on horſeback—or in a carriage - playing at 
cricket, tennis, &c. ſhould be adapted to the preven- 
tion of any diſeaſe the perſon ſo uſing it may have a 
tendency to fall into—to thoſe liable to fall into gra- 
velly complaints riding on horſeback ſhould be recom- 
mended ;—to have collections of phlegm upon the lungs, 
reading aloud—ſinging ;—thoſe ſubject to the gout, 
walking; —indigeſtion, or viſceral obſtruftions, riding; 
ſubject to catch cold, walking ;—thoſe of ſtrong muſ- 
cular ſtamina, having a ſluggiſh circulation and cold- 
neſs, playing at cricket or tennis ;—to eric diſ- 
eaſes, or melancholic affeftions, where the mind broods 
too much over imaginary calamities—driving a car- 
riage—ſhooting—hunting, or ſome, where their re- 
flection may be withdrawn from unpleaſant objects, 
&c.—and thoſe exerciſes which are more or leſs vio- 
lent, ſhould be adviſed according to the ends we with 
— "a 
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to promote ;—for the grand buſineſs of theſe are to 
increaſe the tone of the ſolids---make the different 
glands perform their functions; promote inſenſible 
perſpiration ; and prevent the fluids from becoming 
detrimental to either by their thinneſs, viſcidityz: os 
acrimony. 
Exerciſe may be divided into theſe three degrees 
the STRONGEST of which are, 
Hir. — Playing at tennis, cricket, fencing, and run- 
ning, &c. where great muſcular exertion is 
neceſſary: | 


Second Walking, reading aloud; 120 on horſe- 


back, or in a carriage: 
Laſ.— Sailing, chamber-horſe, dumb- * and. 
L frictions : | 
| which laſt are appropriated to old age, where muſcu- 
lar force begins to grow effete; and are neceſſary for 
the preſervation of health, by promoting the circula- 
tion of the blood, and motion of the fluids, through 
the minute veſſels. 

But ſleep is eſteemed the grand ea ar re- 
ſtorer of health, ſuch as is well timed, and properly pro- 
portioned; for ſome conſtitutions require much more 
than others. It is one thing the moſt eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary to life, as this is the time when the ſyſtem is freed 


from all incumbrances, undiſturbed by mental reflec- 


tions, which often diſorder the animal economy, and 
prevent the human frame from acting, through all her 
departments, with equality, and full force, in which 
the nutritious particles, properly perfected by the 
operation of the conſtitution, are chiefly applied to 

MS repair 
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repair the waſte, and replace thoſe which have been 
abraded, and waſhed off by the labor and exerciſe of 
the day, 

Thus ſituated, the moving and aſſimilating powers 
of the body have only that buſineſs by which the parts 
are renewed to perform, and the veſſels are properly 
diſpoſed to receive ſuch additions as are required, 
and co-operate to that end ; but if the machine 1s too 
much indulged in this: particular, it becomes much 
diſpoſed to be corpulent, languid, and weak, and feel 
2 number of inconveniencies from thence ariſing. 


Wich regard to the time neceſſary for the producing 


the good effects it 1s various in different conſtitutions : 
fix or ſeven hours reſt is ſufficient for many adult 
conſtitutions, though ſome require nine or twelve, — 
A lady, whom I attended, of a relaxed and delicate 
habit, ſubject to hyſteric affections, and an acrimoni- 
ous ſtate of humors, though by no means indolently 
diſpoſed, was adviſed to riſe early, and gradually leſſen 
the time ſhe uſed to devote to her bed, which was con- 
ſtantly twelve hours, and which was ſuppoſed to con- 
tribute much to the relaxation of her habit ſhe made 


ttz⸗he attempt for ſome time, but could never enjoy ſo 


comfortable a ſtate of health, as when ſhe de 
herſelf in her uſual cuſtom. 

Still in many this indulgence enervates the ſyſtem 
renders them hypochondriacal and hyſterical—relaxes 


the ſolids . diſpoſes the humours to be viſcid, or acri- 


monious—blunts the vital powers —and brings on a 
Sealed. and mY old age. 


But, 
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But, notwithſtanding, we will allow that nature her- 
ſelf requires, in different conſtitutions, ſuch variabi- 
lity; - the cuſtom of ſleeping long, and indulging in 
bed, is very frequently the reſult of indolence, early 
induced, and Tong encouraged :—ſuch a diſgraceſul 
waſte of time ſhould be diſcountenanced, and the habit 
conquered, which may always be accompliſhed, in the 
early and middle part of life, where it ariſes not from 
conſtitutional neceſſity, naturally implanted ; but it 
| muſt be done by flow degrees, for all extremes of 
change are detrimental. 4 
It is the practice of numbers to indulge themſelves 
in ſleeping in the day- time; ſame immediately after 
dinner—ſtill, notwithſtanding what has been advanced 
by ſome authors, that fleep is uſeful even at thoſe 
times, as it promotes digeſtion, I think the rule, very 
often, more ſalutary in the breach than the conformity; 
for it creates giddineſs and languor, eſpecially in thoſe 
addicted to ſtudy—deadens their thinking faculties, 
deſtroys perſpicuity, and clouds the imagination ; but 
if no ſuch effects are perceived, and people find them- 
ſelves recruited, alert, and active, it may be allowed. 

In proportion as the powers of digeſtion are more 
or leſs ſtrong in different ages, with reſpect to DIET, 
they have claimed different kinds. £7 
Io the younger claſs of ſubjects, and children, there- 

fore, viands of the milder, and ſofter fort, are conſi- 
dered as the moſt proper, as being more readily aſſi- 
milated. 

To grown perſons, thoſe which are more ſubſtantial 
and folid=and | 
M3 For 
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For old people, it has been thought adviſeable to 
retrench of their ſolid, take that nouriſhment which is 
more fluid, and increaſe rather in drinking; becauſe 
they not only digeſt leſs freely, but the machine ap- 
proaches more to dryneſs, from a deficiency in their 
Juices. 

Were the regulations here laid down obſerved with 
tolerable attention, and thoſe adverted to which have 
been ſpoken of, when treating of the Non-naturals, | 
adapting them to the peculiar circumſtances of diffe- 
rent conſtitutions, a plan may be formed by every 
individual ſufficient to contribute towards the conti- 
| Nuance of health; nay, be fully adequate to inſure 1 its 

preſervation, if cloſely purſued. 

Theſe rules, though, are calculated for thoſe who 
are arrived at the years of maturity, or at ſuch a 
time of lite, that they may become ſubject to the di- 
rections of others, who have made theſe things their 
ſtudy, and have from thence acquired a oompetent 
knowledge. | 

But before we conclude this part of our work, it 
ſeems proper to take notice of what is neceſſary to be 
done in the infantile ſtate, in order to promote for our 
offspring, in their tender years, the ſame benefits— 
and this leads us to conſider the good or evil conſe- 
quences of proper or injudicious Nurſing, which we 
Hall make the 3 of our next Section. l 


SECTION 
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SECTION VI. 
On NURSING. 


It we look into and examine the bills of mortality, 
to be informed at what ages the greateſt number of 
people die, we ſhall find that half of them go off un- 
der the age of five years :—t0 what are we to attribute 
this? That nature is defective in her operations, and 
that half of mankind are born in ſo imperfect a ſtate, 
formed of materials ſo bad, or fo defectively united, 
that they cannot ſupport the operations neceſſary for 
the continuance of their exiſtence any longer? Or are 
we to conclude that in that period they are ſubje& to 
more fatal maladies, and die the victims of diſeaſe in 
greater proportion than at any other time? Were 
ſuch concluſions to be formed, we ſhould be accuſing 
the Omnipotence of Providence, or arraigning the 
principal Agent of Heaven, NATURE, of execus» 
ting her office wantonly, or improvidently, This, 
then, cannot be the caſe; for if we look through the 
vegetable or mineral kingdom, we ſhall never find that 
any of their productions are ſubject to be deſtroyed, 
merely becauſe they are in a ſtate of primary exiſt- 
ence or in the brute creation, becauſe they are 
young. When deſtruction happens to them, it is 
from being placed in ſuch ſituations, and under ſuch 
cCircumſtances, as are not congenial with their peculiar 

nature: — ſo happens it, I have no doubt, with the 
M 4 human 
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human ſpecies, that this mortality in the infantile ſtate 
is owing to bad nurſing, where, by theſe means, the 
operations of the conſtitution are impeded, or. per- 
verted from the indolence, ignorance, or ſuperſtition 
of thoſe allotted to rear the infant in its tenderer 
years—and it is aſtoniſhing, that, in a buſineſs re- 
quiring the utmoſt ſimplicity for its ſucceſs, ſo many, 
and ſuch great errors ſhould be committed, as to be- 
come too certainly, and too commonly fatal, particu- 
larly in children born of delicate and weakly parents; 
who, partaking of their conſtitutions, are liable to be 
ſeverely afflicted from indiſcreet management, and 

want ſtrength to ſtruggle through 1 origina- 
ting from that ſource. 

Let us caſt our eye amongſt the hardy ſons of the 
ruſtic race—compare thoſe with the offspring of the 
more refined and poliſhed—what a difference in ap- 
| pearance! Amongſt the former, we find the children 
fim, robuſt, lively, healthful, active, and ftrong ; 
amongſt the latter, weak, puny, relaxed, and ſickly. 
Amongſt the former few die, but from the acceſſion - 
of unavoidable illneſs, as meaſles, ſmall-pox, chin- 
cough, dentition, &c. Among the latter numberleſs 
expire from gripes, looſeneſſes, hectic fevers, worms, 
and convulſions. 

But there are greater evils than diſſolution in this 
tate from this cauſe ; for from hence diſcaſe itſelf is 
generated, and ſo fixed in the habit, that the life of 
many 1s oftentimes one continued ſcene of miſery ;— 
'nay, I have no doubt but, from this ſource, the tem- 
g per and diſpoſition acquire ſo fretful a caſt, and often 
times 
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times is ſo ſoured, and rendered ſo petulant and pee- 
viſh, that, whilſt they do exiſt, they continue un- 
happy and miſerable in themſelves, as well as trouble- 
ſome and offenſive to their attendants and their aſſo- 
ciates ; for it has been allowed, that the faculties of 
the mind very often depend upon. the organs of the 
body; for when theſe are in a tolerable perfect ſtate, fo 
as to perform their ſeparate functions properly, the 
thinking part is more alert, active, and cheerful ; and 
good-humour the conſequence of ſuch freedom— 
whilſt the contrary effects are produced, when the 
organs are diſturbed, or diſeaſed. To avoid, then, 
which diſagreeable effects, it is our buſineſs to lay 
down ſuch regulations as are founded on rational prin- 
ciples, ſupported by experience, and which conſiſt in 
bringing up children in a plain and ſimple manner, the 
mode moſt conſonant with nature; and if we obſerve 
the method ſhe invariably purſues, we ſhall find that 
ſhe delights in ſimplicity alone. View but the brute 
creation, and thoſe of the feathered race—ſee what 
occurs in them; examine what method they, in rear- 
ring their young, inſtinctively adopt, and mark their 
ſucceſs; cleanlineſs, proper feeding, and exerciſe, 
comprehend in theſe the infinite wiſdom of her laws 
and if we add judicious cloathing, ſo ſhould they that 
of the human ſpecies. 
As ſoon as quadrupeds bring forth their young, as 
firſt care of the mother is properly to clean them, and 
keep them perfectly warm, till all the moiſture is ex- 
haled from the ſurface of the body; ſo happens it with 


birds: after which the young * for ſome time 
almoſt 
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_ almoſt conſtantly for the firſt few days; in brutes, 
ſupported by the mother's milk alone, which is ready 
in the breaſt at an early period, the young ſoon walk, 
and become playful and ſportive, by which means 
they procure to themſelves ſufficient exerciſe, and in 

this manner are brought up with eaſe and certainty : 
with reſ pect to cleanlineſs, the feathered race do the 
ſame, never leaving their young after they are hatch- 


ace, till they are perfectly clean and dry; the mother, 


as ſoon as the egg is freed from the young, placing it 
under her in the warmeſt part; but as they are diveſt- 
ed of milk, in order to nouriſh them, if of the grani- 
vorous kind, ſhe endeavours to render their nutriment 
the moſt eaſily digeſtible, and as nearly fluid as poſ- 
fible, by picking up grain, macerating for ſome time 
in her ſtomach, and then throwing it up into the 
mouths of her young, who, whilſt feeding, flutter 
their wings, and agitate their whole bodies in a ſur- 
priſing manner, which ſerves as a ſpecies of exerciſe, 
and. this univerſally prevails 1n all ſuch as lay in the 
neſt fome time before they can uſe exerciſe by flight, 
or running about, and feeding themſelves. 

In raiſing up our young, we therefore cannot do 
better than imitate theſe laws, ſo univerſally prevalent, 

of which we ſhall take a general ſurvey which 
conſiſt 9 | 

. Cleanlineſs, 3. Exerciſe, 
2. Cloathing, 4. Food, : 

under which all will be included neceſlary for the proper 


| conduct of thoſe who make nurſing their particular 
" bulancls, 
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buſineſs, or undertake that office from neceſſity « or in- 
clination. —And firſt we muſt obſerve, 

That numbers of children, as ſoon as they are born, 
are covered with a mucus, or white ſordes, which 
_ ought to be waſhed off with ſoap and water; but 
ſhould it be very adheſive, there is no neceſſity of 
rubbing the infant ſeverely at firſt, for on the ſecond. 
dreſſing, if any remains, it will readily come off; and 
long continued or violent friction is apt_ to create 
uneaſineſs, ſubject the child to catch cold, and pro- 
duce inflammation; and as cold, at this very early 
period, occaſions ſeveral diſagreeable conſequences, 
particularly ſore eyes cough — ſtuffing at the breaſt— 
gripes - looſeneſs or ſtoppage in the noſe, at the 
birth, it ſhould be wrapped up in a flannel receiver, 
lined with fine old linen, and kept from the contact of 
the cold air, for a quarter or half an hour, before it is 
| cleaned, and this ſhould be performed before the fire; 
indeed, before the infant -is taken from the mother, 
it will be prudent to cover the eyes by a ſoft linen 
| bandage, and faſten it at the back part of the head. 
As ſoon as the child is cleaned, and well dried, the 
naval ſtring ſhould be carefully folded up in a piece 
of ſcorched rag, in two or three folds; for this not 
only prevents the infant from running the riſque of 
being griped by the coldneſs of the naval ſtring, but 
2 the offenſive liquid which ĩs generated by its 
running into a corrupt ſtate. | 

It is the cuſtom next for nurſes to rub the child's 
head extremely well with their hand after waſhing, 
and apply brandy or ſome ardent uſes at the ſame 
I _— 
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time, and then forcibly preſs the head in different 
directions, under the notion of aiding in joining the 
bones, where the ſutures are open, a contrivance of 
nature, apparently that in labour the dimenſions of the 
head may be leſſened by the different bones riding one 
over the other, and delivery, by theſe means, be fa- 
cilitated; after which the child's head is tight baund up 
with a forehead cloth. CER 
This over officiouſneſs is highly detrimental and dero- 
gatory to the intentofnature; for by preſſing the head too 
forcibly, and keeping it in a confined ſtate, prevents the 
proper circulation of the blood through the veſſels of 
the brain, and brings on convulſions and other com- 
plaints from congeſtion; and all this without in the 
leaſt anſwering the intent for which this abſurd cuſtom 
is practiſed. For the bones join not by the edges of 
them coming in contact with each other, but from 
bony matter depoſited in the cartilaginous and mem- 
branous ſubſtance of the cranium, and forming a 
junction in this way, and therefore the head ſhould 
be left intirely to itſelf, after being well cleaned, with- 
out the labour has been very ſevere ; then ſometimes 
the vertex will be greatly ſwelled by the long continu- 
| ance of labour, occaſioning great preſſure upon the 
larger part of the head, and impeding the return of 
the fluids, by which the ſkin on the vertex of the 
cranjum will be ſo loaded with fluids, as ſometimes to 
produce a tumor, not inferior in ſize to a large egg, 
which may inflame and ſuppurate, as I have obſerved, 
particularly where imprudently manage em. 
5 1 Inſtead, 
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Inſtead, therefore, of ſubmitting the head to ſo 
ſevere friction, let it be bathed, where ſwelled, with 
brandy—arquabuſade water or ſome other ardent 
ſpirits; or rags, three or four doubles, may be dip- 
ped in Goulard's faturnine water, mixed with about a 
fourth or fifth part brandy, and applied to the part 
affected; and then the head ſhould be covered with a 
looſe flannel cap, over which may be placed a linen 
one, tied under the chin only juſt ſo tight as to keep 
it upon the head: and this operation may be repeated 
once a day till the ſwelling ſubſides, which will com- 
monly be in the ſpace of two or three days. 
Under the idea of giving ſtrength to the child's back, 
and enable it to ſupport itſelf, it uſed to be the prac- 
tice, and ſtill continues in ſome country villages, to 
ſwathe or roll the child very tight round the abdo- 
men, with a very broad roller; by which means the 
circulation of the blood was impeded, the ſuperior 
parts loaded, the periſtaltic motion of the inteſtines, 
and the action of the abdominal muſcles, hindered 
from properly performing their offices; hence gripes 
 convulfions—coughs—and general uneaſineſs. In- 
ſtead, therefore, of this roller, a ſhort flannel petticoat, 
with a broad head ſhould be tied on round the waiſt, only 
ſo tight, as that a finger will eaſily paſs under it; fo 
that if the child's belly ſwells, as it ſometimes will from 
flatulence, it may experience no uneaſineſs: and if 
after this a long linen gown 1s put on, the child will 
| be ſufficiently dreſſed, be perfectly eaſy, and no ob- 
ſtruction occur to prevent nature performing her 
proper operations. But there is another error fre- 
£207 quently 
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quently ted with reſpect to what they think 
neceſſary to give the infant internally; therefore, as 
ſoon as it is dreſſed, they cram down its throat a large 
| Jump of butter and coarſe ſugar ; or give it oil of ſweet 
almonds and ſyrup of violets: or ſhould the infant lick 
its lips, it muſt be fed with pig, that is, it muſt be 
permitted to ſuck the fat of that animal, in order to 
appeaſe, it is ſuppoſed, a ſenſation which ariſes from- 
its mother's having longed for ſomething o or another 
during her pregnancy. 
Were there nothing but the mere tally and . 
dity to be conſidered as the reſult of this practice, it 
would not be neceſſary to ſay any thing to induce the 
forbearance; but theſe things are pernicious, inaſ- 
much as they mix with the meconium, or humor 
with which a child's bowels is naturally loaded, pre- 
vents its growing ſufficiently acrid to produce its pur- 
gative effect, or ſheath the bowels from feeling the 
effect, and thus produce many complaints which 
load, oppreſſion, and diſtenſion of the inteſtinal canal 
are apt to bring on: for nature ſeems to intend this 
meconium to clear, at an early ſtage, the firſt paſ- 
ſages of the ſordes which have accumulated there. 
If, therefore, it is determined to give ſomething to the 
infant, a little caſtor oil, and ſimple ſyrup, will be the 
beſt, becauſe it anſwers the purpoſe intended by the 
meconium. For if we conſider the ſtate of the infant 
during labour the effects of the meconium left to 
itſelf—the time before the mother acquires her milk, 
and that its property is at firſt aperient, we ſhall ob- 
roy fee the reaſon, * nature Preſerves this re- 
8 air 
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gularity in ſoliciting a diſcharge of fluids through the 
primæ viæ; and ſhew that if any thing is to be at- 
tempted, her plan ought to direct all our operations. 
For beſides clearing the ſtomach and bowels of its 
contents, which, by continuance there, might produce 
diſagreeable and dangerous effects, it ſeems intended 
to prevent the too free determination of blood towards 
the veſſels of the brain, which might be in a weakened 
ſtate from the ſeverity of labour: for the brain very 
often ſuffers great compreſſion from the bones of the 
head paſſing through the pelvis; indeed it is often ſo 
great, that the bones will wrap conſiderably one over 
the other, and conſequently the capacity of the 
cranium be much diminiſhed ; by which means the 
blood will be prevented from paſling into the exterior 
part of the brain, which is thrown into the head by 
the arteries appropriated for that purpoſe, conſe- 
quently. the internal veſſels will receive a more than 
proper quantity, and by being. too much diſtended, 
of courſe be weakened, and that in proportion to the 
continuance and violence of ſuch preſſure ; in order, 
therefore, to prevent the miſchiefs which would ariſe 
from ſach debility, if continued, and the ſucceeding 
accumulation, I conceive nature very wiſely conſti- 
tuted purging, that the veſſels may recover their due 
tone; and that this is one principal reaſon, I am in- 
duced to believe, from the firſt of the mother's milk 
always having a purgative property. 

But however, I think that the leſs any fort of theſe 
things are given the better. As ſoon, therefore, as 
the child is dreſſed, and the mother laid in a clean 
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and comfortable ſituation, the child ſhould be placed 
in bed by her, and both left to go to reſt, which 
they ſoon will do, and ſleep perhaps for fix or ſeven 
hours, by which means they will be refreſhed, and 
recover in a great degree the fatigue they have both 
undergone: then the mother ſhould be fed with ſome 
thin broth, or weak wine gruel, and a little bread, 
or ſome ſuch ſimple materials; and the child, if the 
mother intends to nurſe it, ſet ro the breaſt ; notwith- 
ſanding what ſome authors have ſaid to the contrary, 

under the idea, that as nature does not furniſh any 
quantity of milk in the breaſt, till the expiration of 
three days or thereabouts, it is uſeleſs, and only 
teazing to the mother and child, to haye it ſet to be- 
fore. This I am perfectly perſuaded though is erro- 
neous, and often attended with diſagreeable conſe- 
quences, both to the mother and infant, diſpoſing the 
former to febrile affections, and bringing on a milk 
fever, from pain created by diſtention of the veſſels of 
the breaſt, and keeping the infant too long from that 
ſalutary food which nature has provided for it, and 
acts at firſt in a double capacity, as we have before 
fpecified ; beſides it ſupplies an opportunity for igno- 
rant and over officious nurſes to cram the children 
with a variety of dabs, and too viſcid food; by which 


means a foundation is laid for a number of complaints, 


from loading and oppreſſing the ' alimentary canal, 
by ſuch things as are unconquerable by the digeſtive 
powers of the infantile ſtate; hence ariſe crudities— 
acidity—flatulence—and-convulſions, which by a.dif- 
| ferent management would be prevented, For by 
. ſetting 
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letting 10 child at an early period to the oc $ 
breaſt, by the gentle ſtimulus on the nipple. from 


| ſucking the milk, is ſolicited in a gradual manner 


into the breaſt—the veſſels are made by degrees perme- 


able—the infant receives it at firſt in ſmall quantities, 


adequate to its wants and digeſtive POWErs—NO ſuper- 
abundance of milk is colle&ed, nor a ſudden flow of 
it into the lactiferous tubes, by which diſtenſion, pain, and 
febrile affections to the mother are prevented; the child's 


ſtomach is not overloaded, nor too great a quantity of 


fluid thrown into the habit, which would be injurious to 
ſeveral parts of the machine, particularly the head 
lungs—and liver—as the circulation of the blood is 
now altered from what it was before the. birth, and 
conſequently the veſſels in thoſe organs incapable to 
bear ſudden and too free diſtenſion; for the parts of 


the human machine are always better enabled to ſuffer 
changes brought on in a gradual and temperate 


mode, than by ſuch as operate in the contrary ex- 
treme: and this ſeems, in the caſe of which we are 
ſpeaking, to be the intent of unerring nature; it is ſo 
perfectly rational, that the deſcription alone carries 
along with it conviction. Indeed, I am fo clearly 
convinced of the great utility and good conſequences, 
ariſing from the adoption of this method, both from 
reaſon and expericnce, that I univerſally recommend 
it to thoſe who are capable and willing to ſuckle their 


own children; and in all healthful ſubjects, it is a 


practice which ſhould on no account be diſpenſed 
with; for to me, there is little doubt but that the 
milk of the mother is better adapted to the conſtitution, 

N of 
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of her own offspring than of any other; beſides the ad- 
vantages attending the firſt, as much ſo, I think, as 
the natural ſoil is to any indigenous vegetable : nor 
do I ſtand ſingle in this opinion; for many authors, 
who have written beſt on this ſubject, not only ſup- 
port the ſame doctrine, but think that the mother's 
milk is ſufficient for the nouriſhment of the infant for 
the firſt twelve months, and recommend that, to that 
alone ſhould they adhere. 
Could we inſure the health of the mother and child, 
I ſhould not heſitate to enforce the cuſtom ; but as both 
are liable to fall into indiſpoſitions, which may either, 
on the one hand, render the milk improper, from its 
nutritious qualities being altered; or, on the other, 
from its increaſing ſome complaint in the prime vie. 
I think, during the child's being nouriſhed from the 
breaſt, it ſhould be fed once or twice a day with the 
boat; that if any accident ſhould render it abſolutely 
neceſſary to wean the child, or take it for a time from 
the breaſt, no inconvenience may ariſe from ſuch an 
alteration ; for many children feed ſolely by the breaſt— 
take very ill to the boat: nay, ſome indeed are ob- 

liged to be ſupplied by the breaſt of a ſtranger, a cir- 

cumſtance often painful, and almoſt always diſagree- 
able ro the parents—and as a ſuccedaneum for the mo- 
ther's milk that of aſſes is the beſt, or artificial aſſes 
milk with a little bread, called tops and bottoms ; or 
roll, or biſcuit—not the common bread, for that has 
in its compoſition too much of alum, and may, in 
habits where there is a propenſity to earn, be 


particularly hurtful. | 
But, 
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But as children are apt to have moſt of their com- 
plaints originate from acidities in the ſtomach and 
bowels, or to have ſuch acidities very often as a diſ- 
treſſing conſequence, it would be right to uſe them to 


the taſte of other viands; particularly weak veal broth, 
or that of mutton ; or beef tea, if they ſhould have 


no diſpoſition to febrile. affections; but, whatever 
the food, care ſhould be taken never to overload the 
ſtomach, as is too commonly the cuſtom ; ſo much ſo, 
that often, in the day, they may be obſerved reſtleſs, un- 


| eaſy, and ſick, and relieved alone by frequently puking 
Ea happy remedy againſt the miſtaken humanity of 


over-fond mothers ; for it is a common practice with 
them, and other nurſes, as ſoon, or as often as a child 
cries, or appears fretful, to appeaſe it by giving the 
breaſt, though it ſhould, a few minutes before,. have 
ſucked to ſatiety. Inſtead of this, the child ſhould. 
be amuſed by dandling gently, or by ſome other 
means diverted : exerciſe however is the beſt, in pro- 
portion to its age. In the firſt months, ſuch as 1s 
moderate, and of the gentler kind; afterwards, as its 
ſtrength increaſes, ſo may the exerciſe; for this 
quickens circulation, augments perſpiration, aſſiſts 


digeſtion, and helps to clear away viſceral obſtruc- 


tions, and prevent coſtiveneſs. Indeed, in the early 
ſtage, it is uſeful, twice a day, when dreſſing and un 
dreffing the child, for the nurſe to rub it well with 
her hands, particularly on the extremities, down the 
back and abdomen, before the fire, for a quarter of 
an hour each morning and evening.—The infant will 


ſhew its approbation, and the utility, by kicking and 
£ "Wa | throwing 
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throwing about its legs, ſmiling, crowing, and by 
perceptible brightneſs in its eyes, and cheerfulneſs in 
its countenance. In ſome countries, particularly in 
ſome parts of Scotland, mothers very early adopt the 
cuſtom of dipping their children every morning into 
cold water ; on which cuſtom Dr. Cullen makes the 
following obſervation : That he had ſeldom, or never 
ſeen the offspring of their women, ſo treated, ſubject 
to the rickets. It has long been recommended, and I 
think with ſome advantage, to waſh the legs, thighs, 
back, and head, with cold water. In this cuſtom there 
appear two very material advantages—cleanlineſs, and 
. gently exerciſing the tone of the ſyſtem: by which 
the ſyſtem is unloaded, and ftrength given to the muſ- 
cular fibres. And upon theſe two principles, regu- 
larly promoted, is it, perhaps, that we may attribute, 
in a great degree, the prevention of that complaint 
we have juſt alluded to—a complaint, the conſtant 
concomitant of naſtineſs, inordinate feeding, with 
improper food, and indolence. 

Though this practice is very ſerviceable to healthful 
children, full, in ſuch as are very delicate, and diſ- 
poſed to inteſtinal complaints, ſome attention ought to 
be paid to the degree of cold uſed on this occaſion; 
and therefore, in theſe, it may be prudent to mix a 
portion of warm water with that which is cold, ſo that 
it may ſtill retain a proportionate degree of cold, 
compared with the natural warmth of the conſtitution, 
but of warmth compared with other common water; 
for we know that ſome will bear cold bathing, or waſh- 


ing, and receive abundant benefit, if the degree of 
cold 
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cold only be ſuch, that the internal part of the ſyſtem 
ſhall be capable of producing re- action adequate to the 
impulſe of the fluids occaſioned by the external appli- 
cation; if not, many diſagreeable conſequences oc- 
cur, ariſing from a load being thrown upon the inter- 
nal parts too ſuddenly, and too copiouſly, ſo as to 
overpower their action, ſuch as congeſtions in, ob- 
ſtructions, and inflammations of the brain, lungs, 
viſcera, and ſome of the glandular parts, wherever 
they appear, from their debility, to be moſt prediſ- 
poſed to ſuch affections. 

In this method it may be nates to _ * 
three, four, or five months; but as children grow 
ſtronger, they then generally require thicker and 
ſtronger food, given them once or twice a day; cow's 
milk witn roll, biſcuit. Tops and bottoms may be 
made uſe of, moderately ſweetened, or panada mixed 
with new milk, warm; and this food ſhould be made 
freſh twice a day in winter, and three times in ſummer: 
the new milk ſhould not be boiled, but mixed with 
hot panada, or pap ; nor ſhould the viands be made 
ſweeter than that of mother's milk, nor given hotter 
than milk from the cow; for victuals too hot, or too 
ſweet, are apt to occaſion relaxation of the ſtomach 
and bowels, and create morbid acidity; and ſhould 
the child be of a coſtive habit, ſoft Liſbon ſugar, if 
laxarive, ſuperfine ſugar ſhould be made uſe of: 
broths allo ſhould make part of their food, minced 
chicken, or rabbit, with panada, and bread pudding, 
particularly after they are weaned ; conſequently, a 
little before, it would be right to accuſtom them to 
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| ſuch ſort of food. Potatoes is a food which numbers 
of children are fond of, and are very early accuſtom- 
ed to; however, to thoſe of delicate habit, I think 
them by no means proper, nor any other that are poſ- 
ſeſled of much viſcidity, inaſmuch as the accumula- 
tion of ſuch tenacious food in the ſtomach and inteſ- 
tines is apt to form a nidus for worms ; but to thoſe of 
ſtrong digeſtive powers, born of healthful, athletic pa- 
rents, ſuch as common ruſtics, this prohibition is leſs 
neceſſary; as it has been obſerved, in countries where 
this vegetable root frequently and commonly makes 
part, and a great ſhare of their diet, no ſuch inconve.. 
nience has been obſerved; but this depends not upon 
the ſalubrity of ſuch ſort of diet, but upon the firm 
ſtamina, and great ſtrength of the digeſtive powers of 
thoſe who feed on it—to the more delicate it is cer- 
tainly injurious; and it is upon the ſtrength or debi- 
lity of the conſtitutional powers by which we muſt in 
general regulate our conduct in our directions.—If 
children are born healthful, and ſtrong, ſuch regula- 
tions as are above laid down, will be ſufficient to con- 
duct them forwards, with eaſe and ſafety, for the firſt 
twelve months, or longer; but ſhould they be born 
ſickly, as is ſometimes the caſe, it may be aſked, are 
the ſame rules to be obſerved ? Under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, cleanlineſs, proper cloathing, gentle exerciſe, 
and the mother's milk, certainly form the beſt pre- 
yentive and curative plan; for, by their proper adop- 
tion, I have no doubt but conſtirutions, weakly in 
their origin, may be ſtrengthened, and a number of 
complaints, the natural reſult of debility, not only 
| cured, 
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cured, but often prevented. Though ſome caution 


may be neceſſary in feeding children naturally weak, 
great care ſhould be taken never to overload the ſto- 


mach, notwithſtanding the food ſhould be confined to 


that afforded by the mother; it, therefore, would be 
adviſeable to give the breaſt to the child much oſtner, 
ſo that a little milk only may be taken at a time, which 
will be eaſily and readily digeſted. This may be con- 
ſidered troubleſome to the mother, yet will ſne be am- 
ply repaid, by ſeeing her offspring improve daily un- 


der ſuch judicious management, and meliorating a 


conſtitution, which otherwiſe would be made worſe, 
and fall a ſacrifice to painful diſeaſe; for, by over- 
loading the ſtomach, that organ would be weakened, 
crudities and acidities be generated, green ſtools, 
looſeneſs, gripes, and convulſions be the unavoidable 


conſequences ; for almoſt all complaints with which 


infants are at a very early period afflicted, except thoſe 


which ariſe hereditarily; from mal-conformation of 
ſome particular parts, infection, or contagion, deduce 


their origin from defect in the alimentary tube, and 
that generally acidity, occaſioned too often by indiſ- 
creet and too. copious feeding. But When ſuch acidi- 


ties are too prevalent, they conſtitute diſeaſes, and will 


be taken notice of when we treat of ſuch as are inci- 


dent to children; we ſhall only obſerve, if there ap- 


pears a proneneſs in the habit to produce them, beſides 
the mode here directed for invigorating the conſtitution, 
it might be proper, now and then, to put a little 
magneſia into the victuals, if coſtive: if otherwiſe, 
ſome of the other prepared abſorbent earths, ſuch as 
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chalk, crabs eyes, or prepared hartſhorn ; feed the 
infant once or twice a day upon broth, and uſe rice 
inſtead of bread, for it is leſs apt to turn ſour than md 
other of the lighter farinaceous ſubſtances. 5 

But many authors have, reſpecting mothers ſuckling 
their children, laid it down as an indiſpenſable duty, and 
advanced, that almoſt all, of whatever nature their con- 
ſtitution may be, are capable of performing that office 
with the greateſt advantage to their own conſtitutions, 
as well as to their children; for, ſays Dr. Cadogan, 
e When a child ſucks its own mother, which, with a 
« very few exceptions, would be beſt for every child, 
ee and every mother, nature has provided it with ſuch 
« wholeſome and ſuitable nouriſhment, ſuppoſing her 
c a temperate woman, that makes ſome uſe of her 
e limbs, it can hardly do amiſs. The mother would 
ec likewiſe, in moſt hyſterical nervous caſes, eſtabliſh 
de her own health by it, though ſhe were weak and 
« ſickly before, as well as that of her offspring. 
« For theſe reaſons I could wiſh, that every woman 
< that is able, whole fountains are not greatly diſturb- 
«ed, or tainted, would give ſuck to her child. I am 
< very ſure that forcing back the milk, which moft 
young women muſt have in great abundance, may 
.< be of fatal conſequence: ſometimes it endangers 
< life, and often lays the foundation of many incura- 
ee ble diſeaſes. The reaſons that are given for this 
© practice are very frivolous, and drawn from falſe 


& premiſes ; that ſome women are too weak to bear 
* 7 ſuch 
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et ſuch a drain, which would rob them of their own 
« nouriſhment. 
ce This is a very miſtaken notion; tha the firſt ge- 
ce neral cauſe of moſt people's diſeaſes is, not want of 
« nouriſhment, as is here imagined, but too great a 
ce fulneſs and redundancy of humours ;—good at firſt, 
ec but being more than the body can employ, or con- 
« ſume, they ſtagnate, degenerate, and the whole 
e maſs becomes corrupt, and produces many diſ- 
cc enges :.-1 
However, notwithſtanding this authority, I am cer- 
tain that there are many mothers totally incapable of 
giving ſuck, particularly ſuch as are of very delicate 
nervous conſtitutions, weak appetites, and poſſeſſed 
of bad digeſtive powers—whoſe fluids are acrimoni- 
ous, and habits ſubject to hyſteric affections ; for theſe, 
in general, neither afford milk ſufficient in quantity, 
nor properly elaborated for nutrition: hence, when 
they attempt to ſuckle their children, they do infinite 
miſchief to their own conſtitutions, by having it debi- 
| litated by the conſtant drain of what ſhould ſupport 
themſelves, and lay the foundation for a variety of 
complaints in their offspring, by pouring into it ſuch 
crude unwholeſome fluid. The children of ſuch wo- 
men ſhould either be ſet to another woman's breaſt, or 
brought up by the boat. Ir Taz rorMER, there are 
ſome precautions requiſite to be obſerved, ſuch as we 
are directed to by the imitation of nature—as the in- 
fant is deprived of the mother's firſt milk, which is 
purgative, and clears the prime viz of their ſordes, 
art muſt ſupply the n by gentle means: the 
infant, 
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infant, then, ſhould have ſome aperient ingredient 
mixed with its food, as will prove purgative—the beſt 

of which is manna, and pulp of caſſia. Theſe may 
be given in ſuch quantities as will procure the child 
four ſtools every day for about eight or nine days; or 

a little caſtor oil, mixed with ſyrup, may be given it 

at proper intervals. Once a day, perhaps, may be 
ſufficient ; or the nurſe may take ſome aperient elec- 

tuary for the firſt week of ſuckling, which will ſome- 

times anſwer the purpoſe equally, in ſuch doſes only as 

may impregnate the milk with ſome of its aperient 

properties; after which, the ſame directions ſhould be 

purſued as have been before ſet down. 

But with regard to the ſelection of a nurſe much 
is neceſſary. She ſhould be young, cleanly, active, 
healthful, free from any complaint, poſſeſſed of a good 
appetite, and quick, eaſy, digeſtive powers; and, 
above all things, her milk ſhould not be too old—the 
nearer the time to her having laid in the better, for 
the milk will then partake more of the nature of the 
mother's milk. I have faid ſhe ſhould be young by 
that I mean between twenty and thirty, for, at this 
time of life, they are generally in the moſt healthy 
ſtate, moſt active, and more capable of contending 
with fatigue, and other unavoidable caſualties, with- 
out prejudicing their milk—which fluid it will be ne- 
ceſſary to examine, for ſome women's milk is apt to 
be too thick, ſweet, and rich, whilſt others appear 
thin and watery—that is beſt which partakes neither 
too much of one or the other of theſe extremes. 

Sometimes I have known parents very ſolicitous of 


dieting 
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dieting nurſes, in order to keep the milk in proper 
order, and this I have ſeen productive of bad effects. 
I would by no means take any nurſe from that mode 
of living by which ſhe enjoyed a good and perfect 
ſtate of health; for though we may tell what appears 
likely to produce general effects in the habit, if we 
form our judgement from experiments made on diffe- 
rent materials out of the conſtitution, ſtill the peculi- 
arities there exiſting, which can only he diſcovered by 
effects, make ſuch alterations, the cauſe of which we 
are unable to inveſtigate, and ſhould therefore be con- 
tent with obſerving the conſequences. I ſhould, there- 
fore, recommend that nurſes ſhould live in the com- 
mon plain mode, of viands fimple and nutricious, 
compoſed of animal and vegetable ſubſtances, avoid- 
ing all high-ſeaſoned diſhes, or ſalted proviſions; for 
theſe become difficult of digeſtion, create thirſt, in- 
duce febrile affections, and promote an acrimonious 
ſtate of fluids. I ſpecify: this, becauſe nurſes, often 
taken into great families, are very deſirous of qu:tting 
their homely fare, and indulging in the luxuries of high 
lie | e | 
If the BOAT 1s MADE CHOICE. OF, a ſimilar mode 


ſhould be purſued with regard to clearing the pri: 


mz viz, and the viands with \which the child 
ſhould be fed, muit be ſuch as moſt reſembles the 


mother's milk, fluid, not too ſweet, nor given too 


hot, and partaking, in ſome degree, of animal and 
vegetable nature —aſſes, or artificial aſs's milk, mix- 
ed with thin panada, made as above directed, or 


milk, warm from the cow: perhaps, in both caſes, 
5 feeding 
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feeding children at ſtated periods, about four times a 
day will be ſufficient, if that cuſtom is begun very 
early. th 
So eſſentially neceſſary has exerciſe been conſidered 
towards the ſupport of health, that it has been adviſed 
by every author; but it ſhould be ſuch as is adapted to 
the age and conſtitution of the patient: in the firſt periods 
very gentle, afterwards increaſed, as the ſtrength of the 
infant increaſes, and that will be always the beſt, which, 
at the ſame time it gives motion to the body, appears 
to divert and entertain, for the ſpirits by theſe means 
are exhilirated, and the mind, from being amuſed, 
gives allo quickneſs and ſtrength to nervous and vaſ- 
cular aftion—rubbing the child well before the fire 
twice a day we have ſpecified, gently ſwinging, or 
hoiſting for ſome time together, before ſome objects 
which engage its attention, cauſing the little infant 
to laugh, kick its legs, and exert its whole body by 
little ſprings, in the nurſe's arms, will be proper ; for 
no child can continue long well that is ſuffered to fit 
like a log in an indolent nurſe's arms; for ſuch a ſeden- 
tary poſition breeds crudities, occaſions the habit to 
be overloaded, blunts the activity of the veſſels, retards 
Circulation, and breeds a variety of complaints from 
internal congeſtion :—nor ſhould nurſes be permitted 
to carry children always in one arm, a cuſtom too 
many acquire, but more particularly if the infant is 
inactive and weakly ; for, from always reclining to 
one fide, diſtortion is apt to take place: therefore, 
they ſhould conſtantly be removed from one to the 
other. It is highly uſeful to ſuffer little ones to roll 
upon 
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upon carpets, and be amuſed with ſome little toy or 
other, that may entice their exertions, to creep from 
place to place after it. This is pleaſant exerciſe, and 
early teaches an active uſe of their little limbs and 1 
have obſerved children, ſo brought up, more early get 
upon their legs, and run about, than others who have 
been uſed to leading- ſtrings, go · carts, and contri- 
vances of theſe kinds; it is moſt adviſeable firſt to 
lead them off gently by the finger, and that may be 
attempted at a more early period than ſome adviſe—- 
for the idea of ſetting children upon their legs very 
ſoon, occaſions them to be crooked, is not in fa& 
true —ſo far from that, it gives them additional 
ſtrength; and it has been obſerved, that the legs of 
children which have at firſt appeared crooked, have, 
by early exertions to walk, become ſtronger, and 
perfectly ſtraight. 
Beſides theſe things, children ſhould often be taken N 
into the freſh air, and remain therein for ſome time, 
at leaſt twice a day, and always be kept perfectly 
clean, changing their cloths immediately upon being 
fouled; for ſuffering them to continue in a filthy ſtate, 
for any time, diſpoſes the parts to become tender and 
excoriated, creating pain, rendering children peeviſh, 
and inactive. They ſhould alſo be often waſhed with 
cold water behind the ears, as well as other parts of 
the body; for, from negle& in this particular, the 
moiſture, which naturally collects there, becomes acri- 
monious, irritates, and inflames the parts, and occa- 
ſions an acrid diſcharge, which brings on diſagreeable 
and painful excoriations. When it is from the neglect 
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of this cuſtom that this complaint ariſes, which we 
may conjecture to be the caſe, if the child appears 
heaithful in every other reſpect, waſhing behind the 
ears with warm milk and water, or Goulard's water, 
or ſpreading à very fine rag, extremely thin, with 
ſaturnine ointment, and cleanlineſs, will generally pro- 
mote the cure ; but ſhould we have reaſon to ſuppoſe 
it a drain exerted by nature for the relief of internal in- 
diſpoſition, other management ſeems neceſſary, which 
we ſhall ſpecity when we come to treat on infantile 
diſeaſes. 

As we think that a vaſt deal F upon proper 
Nurſing, in order to preſerve the human ſpecies, and 
prevent a variety of diſeaſes, which too often end fa- 
tally, or lay the foundation for various morbid affec- 
tions, which are too apt to continue the painful conco- 
mitants of our future days, and embitter life through 
the whole of its progreſs, we have dwelt longer on 
this point than may to ſome appear neceſſary, but 
which we think cannot be too minutely obſerved; and 
it may not be uſeleſs to attempt to comprize the whole 
in a few ſhort axioms — and, firſt, we uy it down as an 
invariable rule, 

That, immediately after the birth, children ſhould 

be wrapped in a warm wrapper, to preſerve them from 
cold; afterwards, in about half an hour, be well clean- 
ed before the fire, looſely and lightly cloathed, not 
crammed with any dabs, but laid by the mother, and 
ſet to her breaſt as ſoon as poſſible. | 

That, where the conſtitution will permit, all mo- 
thers ſhould ſuckle their own children, at the ſame 
time 
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time not depend totally upon the breaſt, but occaſi- 
onally uſe them to the boat, or ſpoon, in order to be 
prepared againſt the effects of indiſpoſition, either in 
one or the other, ſhould they occur. 

That cleanlineſs ſhould ever be invariably, and con- 
ſtantly obſerved children never have their ſtomachs 
overloaded, but be fed fully only at proper intervals, 
five times a day; if not, oftener, and more ſparingly. 

That all food, beſides the mother's milk, ſhould be 
of a nature as ſimilar as poſſible to that milk, com- 

zounded of vegetable and animal materials, as aſs's, or 
trtificial aſs's milk, cow's milk mixed wich thin pa- 
nada, or rice uſed inſtead of bread, and weak broths 
occaſionally. | | 

That they ſhould be conſtantly exerciſed, agreeable 
to their age and ſtrength, and ſuch uſed as ſeems to 
afford them pleaſure, and employs their attention; 
they alſo ſhould be much out in the air, and be attend- 
ed by clean, young, lively, and active nurſes. 
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Ber ORE we enter on that part of our plan, where- 
in we intend to deſcribe diſeaſes, and lay down their 
moſt approved modes of cure, it will be proper to ſay 
fomething on the different nature of the. remedies . 
which will be recommended, in order to render the 
knowledge in their application more ſafe, eaſy, and, 
Certain ;—as. well as to explain the different general 
terms under which they are claſſed—as to theſe gene- 
ral terms we ſhall be unavoidably led very often to 
have recourſe. 

But previous to the forming our arrangement, 
we think it neceſſary to ſpecify the different modes of 
action of various medicines taken from their Known ef- 
ſects, as we find from experience they act in various 
ways and we fhall firſt obſerve 

That active medicines produce their effects, by con- 
fining their action to the moving powers of the conſti- 
tution, page 68, locally, or ſympathetically ;—if we 
except water, conſidered as a diluent, or ſuch ſub- 
ſtances, where water abounds in a ſuperabundant 
quantity. 

That no medicine acts upon the ſemina morbi, or par- 
ticles, which form the origin of ſome diſeaſes ;—ex- 
cept they lodge in the ſtomach, inteſtines, or ſome 
other Cavities, where they ec come in Kn in an unal- 
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tered ſtate with the cauſe of the affetion ;—conſe- 
quently that there are very few, which can in any caſe 
be conſidered as ſpecific;—and then only in this way. 
That—all medicines, cæteris paribus, poſſeſs their own 
peculiar, inherent power in an unaltered ſtate, and al- 
ways exert ſimilar effects: — that when they appear to 
have any variability of action, it is owing to the con- 
ſtitution being different ;—to the ſame conſtitution ha- 
ving ſuffered ſome change,—or ſome peculiarity ;—or 
to ſomething they muſt meet with in the habit form- 
ing a new compound. ä | 
That—the frong inherent power, or primary action of 
any medicine being known, its ſecondary or conſe- 
quent effects may be traced in general from the ſame 
ſource and that when theſe are altered, it is owing to 
ſome conſtitutional cauſe laſt ſpecified, or to the diffe- 
rence of the doſe, varying its action only in degree. 
Thal — ſome medicines, to which are attributed particu- 
lar powers, have no ſuch powers inherent in them- 
ſelves; but are inactive, and have their action depen- 
dant on ſome other materials with which they meet, 
and form combination in the habit, making a new ſub- 
ſtance, different from the principles of which they are 
compoſed, and to which muſt be attributed their ac- 
ve powers. | 75 
That—ſome medicines, when thrown i into the habit, 
have not the power always of exerting their primary 
action of themſelves alone, but when joined with other 
materials, produce the effect intended, conſiſtent with 
the power allowed inherent in them. 
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That—medicines do not always in ſimilar doſesproduce 
the ſame effects, on diſſimilar conſtitutions—nor, before 
the trial, can the active doſe be diſcovered ;—therefore 
1n the exhibition of all powerful medicines, this gene- 
ral rule ſhould be obſerved—0 begin with ſmall doſes, 
and gradually increaſe them, till the proper conſtitutional 
doſe is manifeſted ;—that is, till nauſea, ſickneſs, or 
ſome uneaſy ſenſation in the ſtomach is created, then 
by leſſening the doſe in a ſlight degree, the full one 
may be aſcertained—and this holds good in all active 
medicines—except ſuch where benefit is ſuppoſed to 
be derived from occaſioning nauſea, or ſickneſs—as 
occurs often in the adminiſtration of ſquills—ipecaco- 
anha—and ſome antimonial preparations. 

Now, as we find a number of theſe actions depend 
upon the ſtomach, and its intimate connexions with 
different parts of the human machine, we may ſay 
every part, that are poſſeſſed of moving powers, and 
influenced by them, it will not be improper to ſay 
ſomething relative to the effects produced by this inti- 
mate union. | 
With regard to the conmiixiois— ener con- 
ſent this viſcus has with moſt parts of the body, and 
the mind alſo, it is very cloſe, known from a variety 
of appearances obvious to our ſenſes; as well as the 
obſeryation of the moſt judicious and ſagacious prac- 
titioners.—A very late writer, of no ſmall eminence, 
 fays—<© Nothing affects the mind more than the ſtate 
ec of the ſtomach, and nothing draws the ſtomach 
& into path more than affections of the mind.— 
1 5 | | 66 This 
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This is evident from hypochondriac people, whoſe 
diſeaſe being chiefly ſeated there, has often grievous 
effects upon the ſenſorium commune, that part 


where the ſenſes tranſmit their perceptions to the mind 


cc 


cc 


cc 


—& or the ſeat of it, the head Does not, in theſe. 


caſes, the vomiting of bile proceed from conſent be- 
tween the ſtomach and liver? 


c The ſtomach has a conſiderable connexion wich 
the viſcera of the thorax, or cavity of the cheſt— 
abſtracted from its contiguity or diſtention,—ln hy- 


pochondriacal caſes, the heart and lungs are often 


variouſly affected by the ſtomach—Convulſions of 


the diaphragm are often occaſioned by ſlight irrita- 
tions of the cardia, or upper orifice of the ſtomach ; 


many other ſymptoms might be adduced in proof 


of the ſame thing, were it neceſſary.” 
«The ſtomach is connected with the abdominal 


viſcera and firſt, with the inteſtines ;—ſecondly, 


a with the other contiguous, as well as more diſtant 
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Or gans—as {pleen—pancreas, or ſweetbread, kid- 
neys, bladder, &c.“ 


« 'This viſcus is connected with the extremities, as 
has been experienced by the tranſition of the gout 
from the ſtomach to the extremities, and vice verſa 
Cold and heat applied to the extremities affect 
the ſtomach.“ 


Je connected with the 5010 ſurface af the 


body, and ſeemingly with the extreme veſſels every 
where. This is demonſtrable by many obſervations 
tor no ſooner do ſome aliments reach the ſtomach 
of n perſons, than ſpots and effloreſcences 
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ec are occaſioned on the ſkin, — way Swizrzr 


« gave ſuch another inſtance from crabs eyes.— Dx. 
© CULLEN had a patient labouring under the hy- 
ce pochondriacal diſeaſe, who was relieved of his com- 
ee plaint by pimples appearing between his thumb and 
te finger—and as immediately oppreſſed by their re- 
ce tropulſion or diſappearing.” 

« Vomiting from conſtriction of the cutaneous pores 


« js another inſtance of ſuch ſympathy,—Such ſymp- 


ce toms, therefore, are falſely attributed to acrimony— 

ce. and, upon the whole, we may conclude, that the 

ce flomach has a general conſent with the Wr univer- 
ec ſally. ” | 

lf we confider what has "ot ſaid on the action of 

medicines, deduced from experience, founded on their 

effects, and the ſympathetic power of the ſtomach de- 


nved from the univerſality of its connexions with con- 


tiguous, as well as diſtant parts of the machine, we 
fall be able to account for a number of phenomena 
which would, without ſuch knowledge, appear mira- 
culous, and exceed all belief ;—and alſo be enabled to 
arrange medicines .under their reſpective heads, all 
which will be extremely uſeful in giving us the neceſ- 
ſary e how, and in what caſes they ought to 
be applied. 
For as nothing can be done effectually in the living 
machine without the action of the vital principle and 
as we have no mode of regulating, or producing any 
effect upon that primarily, we are limited to direct all 
our operations on the parts of the conſtitution, that 
they may be put into ſuch ſtates, as to receive benefit 
| | SE. from 
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from the ſalutary influence of that vital principle ;— 
cConſiſtent therefore with this idea we ſhall form our ar- 
rangement—which we ſhall here conciſely ſet down — 
leaving the full explanation of each particular, till we 
come to treat of them under their reſpective heads. 
The arrangement conſiſts of five heads: 
Firſt—MEDICINES which act upon the inert ſo- 
lids by means of the vital principle, under which will 
come 
1. Nutrients 
2. Aſtriugents, and 
3. Emollients. 
Second MEDICINEs which act upon the living 
ſolids by means of the ſame principle. 
Here will follow | 


1. Stimulants * AIM Emetics 

2. Antiſpaſmodics 8. Cathgrtics 

3. Sedatives 9. Diuretics 

4 Errhines O44 10. Diaphoretics, and _ 
5. Stalagbgues Prod 11. Emenagogues. te.. 
6. Expectorants 

Third MEDI CINES which act upon the Aids 
| through. the ſyſtem. 

To this place belong 


1. Attenuants 
2 Inſplſſant, and . 
*% Demulcents. 
Fourth—MEDICINES which manifeſt their ſen- 
ſible action only in the prime vie, or firſt pallages, 
from the throat to the anus. 
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ce, 

ws I. Antalkaline 

EW) 2. Antacids, and 

8 3. Antiſeptics. | | 
Fifh-—MEDICINES which produce this: con- 

ſequences from external application, or on ſubſtances 

formed within the machine, all lodged without he 

* of circulation 


Epiſpaſtics 2 3. r 


3. 2 3 Lithontriptics. Es A 
This then the arrangement, we ſhall now proceed to 
explain the different parts of which it conſiſts ſpecifi- 
| cally, | | 
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CHAP. I. 


Mavremas which aft upon the IxERI Soups by Meats 
the vITAL PRINCIPLE, 


$i. Tre ft of which are NUTRIENTS, 
from the Latin word nutrio, to nouriſn. Theſe con- 
ſiſt of all ſuch materials as are calculated to be aſſi- 
milated to our own ſpecific nature, by the action of 
the digeſtive powers; — and the application of which ſo 
aſſimilated, repairs the waſte which had been occa- 
ſioned by the different operations paſſing on in the hu- 
man machine Hence, from their affording nouriſh- 

ment, do they take their name. 

But theſe vary in ſeveral reſpects, either as to their 


ben g more or leſs perfected 1 in themſelves towards the 
hs bo nature 
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nature of animal juices, being of eaſier or more diffi- 
cult digeſtion,—and alſo with reſpect to their” 2 
or ſolidity. 

But though they are poſſeſſed of ſuch various pro- 
perties, they are all of them reducible to one ſtate, in 
order to promote ſupport to the animal; and the 
changes they undergo for this end are brought about 
by three different ways in the firſt inſtance for firſt, the 
ſolid food is minutely divided, and has its texture in a 
great degree broken down by chewing, and farther 
reduced by the action of the ſtomach and inteſtines 
N E this is called ComminuTion It alſo forms an 

een e t ſaliva, air, juices of the ſtomach and 
the liver and ſweetbread— this is 
termed CouMIxTURE— and add to theſe the heat 
it receives, by which it is thrown into the third mode, 
or FERMENTATION —and all this it undergoes in 
the firſt paſſages. —1z the ſecond, it experiences great di- 
viſibility, union, and mixture, in paſſing through the 
lacteal veſſels, and by the force of the lungs and, 
laftly, it is brought into its moſt perfect nutritive ſtate 
by the impreſſive influence of the eirculatory ſyſtem 
upon their contained fluids. Hence we may conciſely 
lay, that the aſſimilation of our food, for the purpoſe -_ 
of nutrition, is performed by ComminuTion—CoM- 
MIXTURE—and FERMENTATION. © 

And from this we may underſtand why all nutritious 
ſubſtances ſhould be adapted, both with regard to their 
quantity and quality, to the ſtrength and vigour of 
theſe powers collectively conſidered—and alſo are we 
taught what miſchiefs often ariſe from the indiſcreet in- 
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dulgence of fond mothers, and ridiculous n who 
load thoſe, who are weak in ſome or all of theſe parti- 
culars, too freely with food, conſidered in itſelf to be 
nutritious, in order that they may acquire ſtrength,.— 
and by theſe means deſtroy the effect, by large quanti- 
ties being poured into the habit, which ſmaller pro- 
portions of the ſame food would have indiſputably ſup- 
plied for if the digeſtive powers are loaded with 4 
ſuperabundant quantity more than they can conquer, 
they become, as it were, diſeaſed; and even the ſmall 
portion of food, to which their powers were adequate, 
left in a ſtate too imperfect for affording any nutrition. 
And this rule is extremely worthy of attention for 
valetudinarians, however proper their food, ſhould 
never take more than they can bear with the greateſt 
eaſe. Indeed, in people recovering from very ſevere ill- 
neſs, where the active powers of the habit have been 
greatly enfeebled, though it is always right to throw 
in food of the moſt nutritious nature, the moſt eaſy 
of digeſtion, and ſuch as ſits the moſt light on the ſto- 
mach, ſtill ſhould we begin with ſmall quantities, in- 
creaſing them, and altering the food in proportion as 
the patient recovers ſtrength ; and this for very obvi- 
dus reaſons, which will ſoon appear, as we examine 
the nature of our food more minutely than we have 
Aw in ſpeaking of the non-naturals. 1 
Though we have before ſaid, that perhaps our firſt 
food partook moſt of a vegetable nature, yet as all 
{ſubſtances are the more nutritious, the more they ap- 
| proach to that of animal, a diviſion ſeems here requi- 
lite, in __ to ſhew the different degrees they main- 
| tain 
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tain wich reſpect to the nutriment they afford, and the 
proper modes of beſt acquiring and applying them to 
the conſtitution. 

NUTRIENTS, therefore, may not n be ar- 
ranged under three heads: | 

1. ANIMAL 2. VEGETABLE 3. Mixxp. 

Of the Fixzsr—All thoſe are the moſt powerfully, 
and moſt quickly nutritious, which have the leaſt aci- 
dity, and are moſt elaborated, or brought neareſt to 
the nature of animal fluids—hence the finer juices of 

the older animals become the moſt eligible, and theſe 

are beſt procured by ſlight boiling, or infuſing, in ſuch 
a diluted ſtate as the circumſtances may require; that 
is, in proportion to the ſtrength of the digeſtive 
powers :—for, as we conſider the very fine juices of 
animal ſubſtances the moſt nutritious, becauſe more 
readily aſſimilated to our own nature, for very weak 
debilitated habits, infuſion is the moſt advantageous 
proceſs, as by theſe means the ſubtler parts are pre- 
ſerved, which by long or quick boiling would be diſſi- 
pated—but for thoſe poſſeſſed of ſtronger digeſtive 
powers, there is not ſo much neceſſity for this nicety. 

Of theſe materials the moſt nutritious are, beef. 

and mutton-tea—as they are called made in the fol- 


lowing manner: 

Take of the lean part of beef, or mutton, one © pound 
cut it into thin ſlices, and let the texture be well bro- 
ken, by bruibog it, then add to this one quart of boi- 
ling water, in an earthen or tin veſſel, keep it cloſe 
covered till it is quite cold—or boil them over a quick 
fire, for five minutes; ſeparate the ſcum, and decant 
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the clear liquor for uſe;—-but ſhould we require more 
of the ſtronger parts of them, the liquor may boil ten, 
fifteen, or twenty minutes, and then proceed as be- 
fore directed. - 

The juices of the older animals are preferable to 
thoſe of the younger, becauſe thoſe of the latter are 
more tenacious, and partake not ſo much of the na- 
ture of our own fluids, conſequently Ps in that re- 
ſpect, to the former. : 

But when it is requiſite that the fleſh of animals 
ſhould be given in its ſolid form that of young ones 
is conſidered the moſt proper, as their fibres are much 
more tender, moſt eaſily broken down by chewing, 
and yield their nutritious part more readily to the act- 
ing powers of digeſtion. . 

MILK, of which we have before ſpoken, pages 112, 
113, though of a mixed nature, between animal and 
vegetable, we conſider next; for it is a fluid only half 
perfected, and partakes, in ſome degree, of each of 
the other claſſes. We have, in another place, deli- 
vered our ſentiments on the allowed degrees of prefe- 
rence one ſpecies of milk has to another, and have 
ſhewn that of aſſes to be the beſt of any which could be 
procured, in proper quantity we ſhall here, there- 
fore, only obſerve, where that cannot be acquired, ei- 
ther from the greatneſs of the expence, or the ſcarcity 
of the animal, the following, called artificial es milk, 
is not an inefficacious . : 

Take of candied eryngo root, one ounce; pearl 
barley, half an ounce; liquorice root, three drams ; 
boil chem in two pints of water till they are reduced to 

b 1 | One, 
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one, then add one pint of milk freſh from * cow, boil. 
them gently together, and ſtrain for uſe.— Half a pint 
of this ſhould be drank, in general, two or three times 
a day; but ſhould that quantity be too large, it may 
be reduced, and repeated oftene.. 

The VEGETABLE CLASS has been e 
as more difficult of aſſimilation than either of the other, 
becauſe it is more diſtant in its nature from our fluids, 
and perhaps thoſe may be found the moſt nutritious 
that approach nearer to milk, that is, more impregna- 
ted with oil, not eſſentialſaccharine ſubſtance and 
a ſmall portion of vegetable acid; for it is from theſe 
qualities that all nutrition, in food of this ſort, is ſup- 
poſed. to be derived. 

We have ſpoken here, and in another place, of theſe 
things, merely as appropriated to afford nouriſhment 
only to the animal; but they muſt be allowed to have 
other properties, which it is neceſſary to ſpecify, as by 
theſe means different changes are produced in the con- 
ſtitution, | 

ANIMAL FOOD, particularly fiſh, is more fl 
mulant and alcaleſcent, becauſe more prone to run 
into that ſtate, which generates pungent acrimonious 
ſalts, conſequently becomes more heating. 

VEGETABLE, more diluent and aceſcent, San 
its being more replete with aqueous particles, and ha- 
ving ſtrong propenſities, from their very nature, to be- 
come acid hence more cooling. 

Milk, in this inſtance, partakes more of the latter, 
as it is ſubject, left to itſelf, to become acid; beſides 


vegriaples'a are more emollient and ſheathing, as moſt of 
them 
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them abound not only with watery particles in great 
proportion, but alſo with thoſe which are mucilaginous; 
and ſeem to have inſpiſſating, or thickening powers, 
from their mixture with the fluids: hence, if we take 
into the account the quantity of fixed air with which 
they are replete, we may be convinced of their utility 
in caſes of the ſea or true ſcurvy, and in all thoſe mor- 
bid habits, where the fluids have acquired too great 
degrees of thinneſs, from inherent or accidental acri- 
mony. Milk alſo retains the ſame properties. 

Roaſted—broiled—or fried animal food, is more 
ſtimulant than boiled, and runs quicker into a ſtate of 
putreſcency—from the different culinary proceſſes they 
undergo ; the firſt being prepared only by the action 
of ſtrong heat, by which means the fluids are rendered 
more pungent, and more highly alcaleſcent—the laſt 
receiving a leſs degree of heat, arid through an aqueous 
medium, with which part of the animal juices are 
mixed, rendered more dilute, and leſs highly ſubtili- 
zed;—but when ſtewed down, to a great degree, and 
eat with the fluids in which it is prepared, it approa- 
ches nearer to the former, thari when only infuſed, ot 
gently ſimmered ; nay, indeed, often exceeds them; 
and hence becomes alſo more difficult to be concocted 
or conquered by the digeſtive organs. 

Of the vegetable clafs, we have ſaid farinaceous ſub- 

ſtances are the moſt nutritious, and thoſe which have 
undergone ſome culinary proceſs, becauſe their fibrous 
| parts are rendered more tender : and thoſe which are 
moſt eaſily affimilated, which contain the moſt oil, 
faccharine ſubſtance, and a ſmall * of vegetable 
acid 
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acid; conſequently thoſe which have ſuffered macera- 
tion and fermentation, as they become ſweeter, and 
| have their viſcid parts rendered thinner, and more flex- 
ile, by thoſe means are more eaſily digeſtible: But 
we muſt in this place make one obſervation, which af- 
fords an objection to what is here advanced. There 
are another claſs of. vegetables, which are ſuppoſed to 
be more nutritious—and theſe are the F UNGI, or 
thoſe fungous extuberances, called Myſhrooms, or 
Champignons — Truffles — Morilles, named by Nero, 
the Viftuals of the Gods—they are conſidered to afford 
more nutriment, from yielding, on their chemical de- 
compoſition, materials ſimilar to animal food. Ds. 
CuLLtn fays, © if they are truly vegetable matters, 
ce of which ſome have doubted, they are very different 
© from every other vegetable with which we are ac- 
ce quainted—for in the firſt part of their diſtillation, 
“ without addition, they give out no acid, but a large 

« proportion of volatile ſalt; and expoſed to undergo 
cc a ſpontaneous fermentation, they manifeſt no aceſ- 
« ceney, but become immediately putrid—hence ſhew 
ce they a very near reſemblance to animal ſubſtances ; 
« and it may be preſumed, that they are more conſide- 
© rably nutritious than almoſt any truly vegetal 
* ſubſtances.” 

I have inſerted thus much relative to theſe fungi, in 
order that we may be acquainted with their particular 
uſes, not as correctors of animal food, like other vege- 
tables, but rather as animal food itſelf, and correctors of 
acidity in the ſtomach and on this account become a 


pleaſing delicacy to ſuch, who are forbid the uſe of | 
| | 3 
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all vegetables, on account of a prevalent reclndancy 
of acid in the firſt paſſages. | | 

All the acrid—bitter—or highly flavoured vegeta- 
bles, as they conſiſt of parts which are not readily ſub- 
dued by the digeſtive powers, but paſs in an unaltered 
ſtate in the courſe of circulation, come more properly 
under the claſs of medicinal ſubſtances. 8 

Under this head of Nutrients we ſhall have no occa- 
ſion to ſupply a general catalogue, for all thoſe things 
fall under this claſs which we employ as food, and in- 
clude whatever we eat and drink for the purpoſe of 
ſupporting the animal machine, and repairing its 
waſte.— And if we revert to what has been ſaid in 
treating on aliment, p. 94, and on thoſe liquids we in 
common drink, p. 109, with what we have here ad- 
vanced, we ſhall be ſupplied with knowledge ſufficient 
properly to direct us in our ſelection; for I am fully 
. perſuaded, that we oftener err by the quantity of food 
that we take, than the quality ; as it is certain, ſuch is 
the power inherent in our habits, that though our food 


be in its own nature in many particulars diſſimilar, 


ſtill if we only ſupply ſuch quantities as are judiciouſly 
approportioned to our digeſtive powers, whatever the 
aliments on which we feed, they will all be reduced 
to the ſame ſtate, adapted to the preſervation and nou- 
riſhing of the machine; we ſhall therefore advert to 
our next ſubject. 
$ 2. ASTRINGENTS, from the: Latin 3 
Aftringo, to bind, or condenſe, which are all ſuch ſub- 
ſtances as by their action render the ſofter parts more 
compact, 
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compact, give a greater firmneſs to the ſolids, and a 
coheſive tenacity to the fluids. Their particular power 
in condenſing the ſolids is obvious from the effects 
which they produce in tanning, or making of leather. 

BOERHAAVE was of opinion, that, when applied, 
they bring two diſtant parts of a moving fibre into clo- 
| ſer contact, and into a more firm coheſion, and this 
by inſinuating between each particle of the fibre ano- 
ther of the ſame kind. | 

DR. CuLLen thinks, that as a fibre is compo- 
ſed of ſolid and fluid, the coheſion of the whole is in- 
creaſed by diminiſhing the watery, or by addition of 
the ſolid ſubſtance : but 1 is rather a me of the firſt 
opinion. 

Wich reſpect to the addition of any ſolid ſubſtance, 8 
it may be the caſe when acting on the inert ſolids, free 
from the influence of the vital, or nervous power; but 
in the living machine, we cannot ſuppoſe medicines of 
this claſs derive from this ſource their operation; for 
under thoſe circumſtances the medicine muſt be uni- 
verſally diffuſed, and come in contact immediately 
with the parts upon which it acts. 

This, therefore, cannot be true—if we conſider the 
very ſmall portion of thoſe which ſhew their general 
aſtringent power, when taken upon the ſtomach, and 
the very quick mode in which they produce their ef- 
fects; beſides, the variety of ſubſtances which manifeſt 
a conſtringent efficacy, when the machine is variouſly 
affected from different cauſes. 

In proof of this we ſhall mention ſome few parti- 
culars: 


ALUM, 


j 


* 
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4 ALUM, when given in doſes of a few grains, has 


been known to ſtop profuſe bleedings, ariſing from a 
relaxation of the ſolids, in a ſhort ſpace of time. 


_ >WHITE VITRIOL-BARK— STEEL. — and 


ſome other of the ſtrongly acting medicines, have cau- 
ſed the ceſſation of other diſcharges, by invigorating 


the ſyſtem, and not from the locality of their appli- 
i” 


cation. 
PUNGENT STIMULANTS have produced in- 


ſtantaneous effects, though not durable, in caſes of 


laxity. | 
SEDATIVES, or thoſe ** which manifeſt 


their effects by denen Ge, and abating the quick- 


neſs of vaſcular action, have early ſhewn their power 
in the abatement of acrid defluxions. 

Now it appears evidently that all theſe produce their 
influence by their action on the ſtomach ſympatheti- 
cally conveyed tõ the machine in general, and to the 
parts particularly affected, which, as being in a more 


morbid ſtate, they experience more powerfully. 


With regard to the fluids, thoſe medicines which 


have* the power of ſheathing acrimonio articles, 


from whence diſcharges have proceeded, may be con- 
ſidered as aſtringents. In fine, whatever will promote 
a contraction of the ſolids, or coagulation of the fluids 3 


come under this claſs. 


But it muſt be obſerved, that many of theſe excite 
their action inſtantaneouſly, but do not give the ſyſ- 
tem the power gf continuing the effect; —whilſt others 
act more ſlowly, ſtill occaſion, as it were, a perina- 
nency to that action in the conſtitution. 


VoLATILE 
I” 4 


5 
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Vol ATLx ſubſtances —eſſential oils, and others of this 
claſs promote very quickly the influence of the vital 
powers, by which means the conſtitution very early is 
made ſenſible of their power; but as ſoon as they ceaſe 
to act, which they do in a ſhort ſpace, the morbid efe 
fects, they ſeem to h ve conquered, are reproduced. 
Alum alſo labours under the ſame diſadvantages. 

But the more flowly acting aſtringents continue. 
their force longer, and appear to give a ſtronger and 
more laſting coheſive power to the particles of the ſo- 

lid fibres, as if they increaſed their attractive influenee 
inter ſe. 

From this knowledge we ſhall by able ta deduce a a 
mode of preſcribing, of infinite uſe in practice, which 
would at an earlier period have been conſidered as con- . 
tradictory, and ridiculous, becauſe deviating from the 
commonly received opinion—for, from what has been 
advanced, we ſee that volatiles and aſtringents may be 
11 united, and will be the means of aſſiſting 

the effects of each other, by producing them ſooner, 

and making them more laſting—as I have often found » 
in the courſe of practice, particularly where the con- 
ſtitution has been defective in vaſcular irritability,” and 
nervous incitability ; for, by adding volatiles and 
pungent ſtimulants to bark, in many caſes, the wiſhed- 
for effects have been produced, which could not be 
attained by bark alone. 

To theſe, where the humours are acrimonious, 
 _ medicines, called demulcents, may be join- 

d;—and ſedatives occaſionally had recourſe to, where 
ſpaſms attend relaxation of the ſolids. | ; 
P- But 


KS 
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But we muſt here obſerve, that where the aſtringent 
ſaline minerals, ſuch as thoſe of ſteel white, and 
blue vitriol the preparations of lead—alum, &c. may 
thought proper, volatiles muſt not be joined with 

them, as they will occaſion a decompoſition, and ren 
A der the aſtringent power of the compound mineral 
leſs active, nay, perhaps, deſtroy it altogetberr. 
The catalogue, preſented to us by various authors, 
is extremely — but we ſhall content ourſelves 
with a few, which are in general allowed to be ha 
moſt efficaciots- 


= 4 -ASTRI NGENTS from the Mineral Kingdom. 


: wa — 5 or c ruſt prepared doſe from 5 grains to 30. 
1 ay, Ammoniacal i Iron, 3, grains to 15 or 20, 
ty 5 Tartarized i W to =. 
"i Vitriolated iron, Z grains to 20. 
Tincture of muriated iron, 10 drops to 60. 
Alus burnt, frtom 2 to 15 grains. 
Whey, enn ounces. 
Curd, externally. 
CraLyBEATE WATERS— 
Tunbridge Hampſtead 
Pyrmont Iffington, &c. 
Zixc—Calcined —_— . 3 1 8 to 6. 
White vitriol, 2 a grain to 2. 
ks Coyysx—Blue, or Roman vitriol, z of a grain to 2. 


Lteap—Water of acetated 
litharge, 


Acetated ceruſs, XZ a grain to 1 and 2. 


$ from 1 to 3 drops. 


; En From 
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From the Vegetable Kingdom. 


Roszs—Conſerve, I0ð0r 2dramsto4 an ounce. 
Infuſion 2 ounces, or more. 
ToRMENTIL RooT— | Ae 
In powder, 8 grains to 40. 
In decoction, 2 to 3 drams. 1 
KINO powder, -— - - + ſcruple to 2 ſcruples. 
Mappkx—powder, 20 to 30 grains. 


i dounce in 3 pints boiled 
In decoction, ro 2—doſe, 2 ounces. 


Woop SoxzeL—Conſerve. 
WaATER-Dock RooT— > 
Ta a pound to 6 pounds of 

In ETOP, 3 water reduced to 4— 
doſe 8 OGRTES,” 


Cor as ln decoction, ſaid to cure the chincough. 


Qu1xces—Marmelade. 
 MuLBERRIES—SyruPp. 

MzrpLars—Fruit, not to be eaten before long keeping. 
SLOES—Conſlerve, doſe 1 or 2 drams. 


NerTTLE, ſtinging— 


Tuice, or decoc- he pos 
Juice, | 2 to 4 Ounces. 


| tion, | 
Bears WorrTLE BIRRx, the leaf— 
3 Powder, 15 to 30 grains. 
t 
Decoction or in- and of water reduced 
fuſion, to one pint—doſe from 


6 to 8 ounces. 


TincTurg or CaTEcHv, | 
which was called Ja- f 1, 2, or 3 drams. 
PAN Eakrn, : | 


* . 
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PoMEcRANATE= _ 


milk and water redu- 


In decoction 
ced to a — 


o 


{ An ounce to a quart of 


Oar and AsRH BaRk— | 
Slight decoction, 9 increaſed. 
SIMAROUBA, or Guiana BaRkk— 


Powder, from 10 to 20 grains. 
Lacwoop—Extradt, 10 to 40 grains. 
j ö 2 an ounce to a pint and j 
Dtecoction, 1 reduced to 1 pint.— 
Doſe, 3 ounces. 


1 part of powder to eight 
y of hog's-lard. 


GarLs—externally, 
All the Acids, vegetable as well as mineral—all the 
bitter Stimulants—Sedatives—and all the ſtimulant 
Balſams. We ſhall not ſupply any formula here, from 
the different combination of theſe articles, but ſpecify 
them more particularly, when we come to treat of thoſe 
caſes where ſuch applications are required. 

Though we have ſet down the doſes according to 
what is generally held proper for adults, expecting 
they will be varied according to the age and conſtitu- 
tion of the patient, and the exigence of the caſe to 
which they are neceſſary, one obſervation it is pro- 
per to ſubmit here, for the information of the reader; 
which will apply in all the other departments on the 
ſubject of medicine, as well as in this place. 

That, as the ſame doſe of any active medicine will 
not be adequate to produce the intended effect on all 
conſtitutions, the doſe ſpecified being too large for ſome, 
and for others too imall—we ſhould always begin with 

a very 
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a very moderate doſe at firſt, and increaſe it gradually, 
till the full proportion can be diſcovered ; - thence we 
ſhall be certain of deriving every advantage which the - 
medicines can procure. "Beſides, we ſhall avoid pro-, 
ducing too violent effects upon thoſe habits which have 
a natural antipathy to any. Particular medicine, which \ 
can only be diſcovered from experience. 

§3. EMOLLIENTS—fo denominated from the 
Latis word emolleſco, to grow ſoft or ſupple. 

Theſe act in a mode oppoſite to the preceding claſs, 
inaſmuch as aſtringents give firmneſs to, e induce a 
relaxation in the ſolids. 

They have been called RELAxXAN TS, and may be con- 
ſidered as ſuch, if we include their mode of action in a 
double ſenſe; for though they have been thought to 
produce ſuch a change in the ſolids as occaſioned them 
to be extended, more than they were before, without 
rupture; ſtill they have been acknowledged to reduce 
a part of the body, indurated and compacted in one 
uniform bulk, into its ſtate of contained liquid, and 
containing ſolid. 

It has been conjectured, that emollients act chiefly 
upon the ſolids, by introducing their particles, which 
conliſt moſtly of the watery, mucilaginous, and olea- 
ginous kind, between thoſe which compoſe the ſolid 

fibre, thus forcing them farther from their ſphere of 
attraction, and bringing them nearer to a ſtate of 
fluidity ; for folids and fluids differ but in proportion 
to the ſtronger or weaker Attr actiye Powerd of their com- 
ponent parts. 
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But notwithſtanding this may be the cafe in many, 
nay, perhaps, moſt inſtances, ſtill they may prgduce 
their effects generally over the ſyſtem by their action 
on the ſtomach; for if that organ is relaxed, ſo will all 
the other parts, dependent upon it, without having 
any watery particles introduced to weaken their texture. 

Fear and Grrty are powerful relaxants, but theſe 
may be ſaid to affect the mind and vital power, and 
hence pregnce their effects. 

IN RBRIATIONH has with numbers the ſame conſe- 
quence, but this ariſes from the relaxed ſtate of the ſto- 
mach, which is ſoon taken off by ſtimulating that or- 
gan, as has before been e in che beginning of 
_ this work, 

Women in general experience fitnilar miſchieſt, 
from repeatedly drinking hot tea, and aſe 3 un- 
der the ſame Aeiantandes e 

ExErres given only in ſmall nauſcatin # doſes, ener- 
vate, and relax the ſyſtem from the ſame cauſe. 

Separrves (chap. 2. & 3.) may alſo be conſidered 
in ſome degree under this head. 

Thoſe, however, which produce their eee upon 
the machine in general by ſympathetic power, will be 
conſidered under different heads. Under emollients we 
mean to rank only ſuch lubſtances as act from their wa- 
tery, mucilaginous, and oily particles, of which they 
conſiſt ; and theſe prove moſt effectual on the parts to 
which they are more immediately a pplied, which Ds. 
Curien conceives to act in one of theſe two ways; ; 


1 the one by being inſinuated 1 into the ſubſtance of the 
& ſolid, 


— 


* 
: g 7 
4 
” 
* * . 
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« ſolid, and thereby diminiſhing the denſity of the 
« whole of the mixt, they diminiſh its force of cohe- 
et fon.” The other is, when, by being inſinuated into 
ce the interſtices of, or ſpaces between dry particles, 
« they diminiſh the friction which might otherwiſe oc- 
« cur, and thereby render the whole more flexible. 
« The former ſeems to be the operation of water, the 
« latter of mucilage and oil.” 

And theſe three ſeem to include all the emollients, 
if we were to examine the articles, multifarious as they 
are, which conſtitute this claſs. Indeed, for internal 
uſe, the writer above ſpecified reje&s the whole, and 
gives the preference to the infuſion or decoction of 
linſeed ; which is fully as efficacious as any other. 

And here, though we muſt obſerve, that, as in many 
febrile complaints the uſe of emollients ſeem abſolutely 
neceſſary, where the degree of febrile affection runs very 
high, we are rather to adhere to thoſe of the watery, 
mucilaginous, and farinaceous kind of the vegetable 
claſs, than to thoſe abounding with oil, or animal ſub. 
ſtances ; becauſe, from heat, they are apt to grow 

rancid, acquire acrimony, and hence become too ſti- 
mulant, and much increaſe the febrile effects we with 
to reſtrain. „ | 

The catalogue of Rezi ns furniſhes u us with a 
great variety of ſubſtances, out of which we form the 
following ſelection— which, as they are ſo very ſimple 
in their own nature, and produce no powerful action in 
the habit when taken internally, require not to have 
_ particular doſes annexed. to, them, > 


FJ 
wo 
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1 EMOLLIENTS from * Arimal Kilos. . 


Weak broths—crude yolks of eggs—honey==milk 
—cream—butter—ſuet—fat—ſpermaceti. 


From the Vegetable Kingdom. 


© The ſeed of quits Slindfenigrcckt ite pop- 
py—wheat, rye, oats, barley, particularly the farina 
of theſe — figs — raifing — dates — marſh-mallows— 
balm.—DecoCtions or infuſions of theſe are pleaſant 

and efficacious for common drink. 
Oil of almonds—olive oil.— All bland expreſſed oils. 
| Bete—ſpinage—white lily root—boiled onions. 
Liniments, ointments, fomentations, or cataplaſms 
formed of theſe ſubſtances, which we ſhall, in their par- 
ticular places, hereafter ſpecify, have ſimilar effects 
perhaps the warmth with which they are applied may 
have ſome gently ſtimulating powers, and hence prove 
alſo in ſome degree efficacious | in thoſe * 

which they are adviſed. oe 

To theſe we ſhould hs added the warm vapor of 
of an animal recently killed—for we have inſtances of the 
arm, and other parts, put naked into the body of an 
al immediately after it has been ſlaughtered, re- 
ing great benefit, in caſes where relaxing #pplica- - 
emed requiſite ; and where many of the others 

had been tried without any advantage. 
But the moſt emollient of all is vapor, eicher recei- 
ved by the mouth, or injected by glyſter, moderately 
warm and indeed it is almoſt univerſally eſteemed fo, 


whether applied internally or externally. 
| 1 "6 Theſe 
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Theſe form the claſs, it has been ſaid, of medicines 
which a& upon the inert ſolids by means of the vital 
principle. That aſtringents and emollients may act 
upon the inert ſolids alſo, perhaps, without the aid of 
that principle, in many caſes, when brought 1 into con- 
tact with them, may be allowed but that in the living 
machine they do, 1s much to be diſputed—and that 
the nutrients cannot, is evidently clear; for if that prin- 
ciple is defective by which the nutritious matter is ap- 
plied to particular parts for their ſupport and repara- 
tion, the matter itſelf will avail but little. This ſeems 
clear from our obſervations on paralytic limbs, recei- 
ving ſuch ſlight degrees of ſupport, and of being ſcarce 
at all benefited by the application of aſtringents or 
emollients, where ſuch deficiency takes place. How- 
ever, in a work of this nature it ſeems not neceſſary to 
go too minutely into a ſubje& of ſo much intricacy; it 
is enough for our purpoſe to point out effects pro- 
duced by the particular materials ſpecified, without 
being very ſolicitous of inveſtigating the preciſe mode 
by which they are accompliſhed. 
| Our ſecond poſition leads us to treat 
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L CHAP. II. 


On Mebierves which af upon the LIVING Sor ins by 
* * _ the SAME PRINCIPLE. 


b firſt of which are, 

81. STIMULANTS, fo called Bam the Latin 
word fimnulo, to prick or goad: — and theſe are all ſuch 
medicines as increaſe the oſcillatory or vibrating mo- 
tion of a fibre, or excite the action of the moving fibres 
in the living animal. 

How ſtimulus increaſes action we cannot point out. 
the preciſe mode; but this we know, that all thoſe 
things which can increaſe the influence of the vital 
powers, either diffuſively, or partially, are real ſtimu- 
lants, and as ſuch muſt be confidered. 

They have been concluded to be of two kinds 
DIRECT and INDIRECT. The fr/t are imagined to act 
directly on the moving fibres; the ſecond on the or- 
gans of ſenſe, by which means a perception is excited 
on the common ſenſorium, which acting there, deter- 
mines the nervous power to flow more copiouſly into 
the whole, or particular parts of the ſyſtem. Theſe 
are the moſt common and univerſal. But ſtimulants do 
excite motion in the moving fibres themſelves inde- 
pendent of any connexion with the common ſenſorium; 
for if the heart, or ſome other of the muſcular parts, 
are ſeparated from the body, they may have their ac- 
tion excited by the application of particular ſtimuli : 
this then is a certain proof of an irritable power inhe- 

rent 
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rent in themſelves independent of connexion with any 
nervous power. And again, it is as clear, that a ſtimu- 
Jus applied to the ſtomach will diffuſe its power to'the 
whole habit; or if to a part, other parts far diſtant 
will experience its influence, as in caſes of general heat 
being occaſioned by the uſe of cordials or volatile ſub- 
ſtances—vomiting from irritacion of the kidneys, &c. 
Hence then we may fairly conclude, that action is pro- 
duced by ſympathy, as well as local ſtimulus. | 
| Beſides, in many of theſe actions, mental power 1s 
the firſt cauſe, as we may diſcover in longings, deſire 
for that food of which we ſee others eating with uncom- 
mon reliſh ; by which means the ſtomach is ſtimula- 
ted, and a ſtrong ſenſation of hunger is induced, 
which did not before exiſt—weeping alſo from ſorrow, 
—vomiting and ſickneſs from recollection and reflec- 
tion, &c. Theſe are inconteſtable proofs of the truth 
of our aſſertions. 

Hence, then, ſtimulants 555 be properly d divided 
into three claſes : 

GzenrraL—and theſe are ſuch materials as are taken 
into the ſtomach, and communicate general affection 
Ythroogh the ſyſtem, owing to the connexion of that 
organ with every other part of the machine. 

Local where irritation is Fee on the pore | 
affected. 

Mx TAL where, without the application of any 
material ſubſtances, applied to the ſtomach, or any 
other part, ſimilar affections will be produced by the 


powers of the mind. 
16 Inde 
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Indeed, atmoſt all active natiches might be ranked 
Gy lg the. head of ſtimulants, were we to claſs them 
according to their known operations; ſubmitted to dit- 

ferent diviſions under this general term, agreeable to 
the effects they produce - but we ſhall confine ourſelves 
to ſuch ſubſtances as invigorate the ſyſtem, inereaſe 
the action of the nervous and vaſcular power locally or 
univerſally. 

And from hence ſhall we e ſee their 8 by . 
the paſſage of the blood through the parts in which it 
moved too ſlow, or was morbidly obſtructed by aug- 
menting the force and celerity of the circulation they 
quicken the ſenſes where morbidly affected, rouſe the 
mental faculties when in a lethargic ſtate, and exhilirate 
a deſponding condition. 

They reſtore the powers of motion where morbidly 
defective, and alſo the ſtrength of motion where mor- 
bidly weak. 
From their uſes have they been divided by ſome au- 
thors into ſuch as are diffuſible—cordial—and topical 
by their action — that is, ſuch as have their action con- 
veyed over the ſyſtem ſuch as exhilirate the ſpirits— 
and ſuch as are applied to ſome particular parts mor- 
bidly affected. Examples of the IRST have we in 

Volatile alkaline ſalts, Electricity, . Heat. 
Of the sEconD in | as 

| Cinnamon, Nutmeg, . Wine. 

Of the THIRD in TRY 
Muſtard, Cantharides, Preparations of mercury, 


Theſe 
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Theſe we have ſpecified. for the caſe of ſelecting 
the particular ſubſtances, according to their uſes, from 


the following catalogue of 
STIMULANTS—molſt of which, when taken in- 


ternally, have a power of increaſing the force of circu- 


lation, and i invigorating the ſyſtem—and ſame proving 
alſo more Immediately cordial, by Ls es. the 


ſpirits. 


Horſe-radiſh 
Muſtard 
Garlic 
Onion 
Leek 
Turpentine 


Of the xrixsT cLass are 


Myrrh | 
Guaiacum wood 
Saſſafras 
Contrayerva 
Snake- root 
Caſca illa 6 


Balſams of Copaiba, Gi- Wake Robin 


lead, Peru 
Gum Guaiacum 


Lavender 
Roſemary 
Pennyroyal 
Pepper- mint 
Aniſeed 
Carraway 
Cardamom ſeed 
Cinnaman _ 
Caſſia wood 
Mace 


Volatile falts, _ 


Of the sxcoxp, 


Nutmeg 
Cloves 
Pimento 
Pepper 
_ Ginger 
Capſicum 
Grains of . 
Wine 1 
Eſſential oils 
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© 3 . * Thoſe vſed topically are 

Muſtard | Volatile alkaline. falts 

an 1 5 And theſe made either i into 

„ plaiſters, epithems, cata- 

ee - plaſms, ointments, or li- 
Euphorbium e OI niments. 

Preparations of mercury 


The following, thoigh truly confidered as poſſeſ- 
ſing a greater or leſs degree of ſtimulating power, pro- 
duce not the elfekts E ae ſo ſenſibly: 


Zedoary ' OY | Quaſtia wood 
Genſing ee Hops 
Caſcarila Dandelion 
Common and Roman Millipedes 
wormwood Hyſſop 
Chamc mile | Ground-ivy 


Orange and Lemon peel Hedge-hyſſop. 


All the NUrRENTSs and ASTRINGENTS are of this 
claſs ; and many others of the ſucceeding claſſes, though 
ſtimulant, are more particularly appropriated to other 
purpoſes, under which heads they will be arranged. 


The catalogue here given will be ſufficient to anſwer 


the purpoſes to whieh ſtimulants, merely conſidered as 
ſuch, are calculated to be of any uſe. 

But as ſome of them have been thought, by very 
reſpectable authority, to poſſeſs ſome peculiar powers, 
and are eaſily attainable, we ſhall beg leave to ie 
them. 


Not 'T ; 2 HysSsOP 
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HYSSOP has been reputed to be attenuant, reſol- 
vent, pectoral, in; coughs and aſthmas occaſioned by 
viſcid phlegm; thought to produce expectoration, 
drank in form of tea, and ſweetened with honey; and 
to have the power of promoting the menſes IKEA 
to it. 18-1 | 

GROUND-IVY, drank in the ſame form « or in ak 
coction, has been eſteemed corroborant, aperient, and 
detergent, uſed alſo in coughs and aſthmas, to attenu- 
ate viſcid phlegm and mucus, and to brace and 
ſtrengthen the veſſels of the lungs; formerly much or- 
dered in conſumptive caſes, and ulcers of the dine. 
as an efficacious remed 7. ACOG HY 

PENNYROYAL, 7 his has been ee 
cordial of great uſe in | hyſteric caſes to increaſe the 
tone of the ſyſtem—and the chief vehicle for other me- 
dicines, to which were attributed the power of promo- 
ting the monthly diſcharges of the female ſex. Indeed, 
in this laſt caſe, by ſome Nagels it is held! in no 
little eſtimation. | 

 SPEAR-MINT. T o this has been ana cor- 
dial virtues, and a powerful reſtrainer of vomiting 
tea made of this herb often anſwering this purpoſe, 
where every otaer effort has failed. It is recommended 
in flatulent caſes, fluxes, worm caſes, and many, other 
diſorders ; and, though conſidered as a ſtimulant, it is 
not heating, a peculiar advantage it poſſeſſes over many 
other of the cordial claſs. Pepper-mint ſeems alſo to 
poſſeſs the ſame power. 

 HEDGE-HYSSOP. This is waged a hydragogue, 
or an evacuator of W humours from the body . 
hence 
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hence uſeful in dropfical caſes; and alſo worms, from 
its purgative power. In ſubſtance it is ſaid to promote 
vomiting, ſweat, and urine, to be of ſervice in mania- 
cal and venereal caſes, after mercury had been given 
freely without effect —the doſe, in powder, from 10 
to 30 grains. i 
DANDELION. This has been conſidered as pe- 
euliarly uſeful in viſteral obſtructions, particularly 
thoſe of the liver, as it ſeems calculated from its ſtimu- 
lant, deobſtruent powers, to promote bilious diſcharges 
and, from experience, has been concluded highly 


efficacious in all biliary infarctions of the liver. 


WAKE ROBIN. Much has been ſaid by men of 
the firſt medical authority i in favour of this medicine, 
and uſed to be recommended as promoting watery. ex- 
cretions, quickening circulation in cold palegmatic 
habirs, and in diſeaſes from viſcid phlegm. 

In deep ſeated, fixed rheumatic pains, it has been 
given with ſucceſs, in doſes of from ten grains to a 
ſeruple of the freſh root two or three times a day. 

GerorrRoy and BExorus ſpeak highly of its 
powers, as reſtoring loſt appetite, curing intermittents. 


In the jaundice; green-ſickneſs, hyſterical, hypochon- 


driacal, and other diſeaſes, it has been found uſeful. 
In caſes alſo of obſtinate head-achs, which return at 


- Intervals, without fever, mixed with alkaline aroma- 
ties and abſorbents. It is given in the following manner: 


Take powder of wake robin, vitriolated tartar, of 


each ten grains ; powdered rhubarb, five grains. If 


thefe purge too At the quantity of the arum may 


de leſſened. 


Gror⸗ 
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Guben hr, uſed to give it in doſes of Shen half a 
dram to a dram ; and by being boiled in vinegar, he 
ſays it becomes powerfully diuretic. 

\ Lewis gives from ten grains to a 0 of the 
freſh root twice or thrice a day, made into a bolus, or 
emulſion with oily, or mucilaginous ſubſtances—it ge- 
nerally produced, whilſt the patient was warm in bed, 
a copious ſweat. It is now kept in the ſhops made 
into a conſerve, half a dram of which may be given as 
2 doſe, and gradually increaſed. | | 

Thus much has it been thought neceſſary to 7 of 
ſtimulants, in order to furniſh a general idea of their ex- 
tenſive utility, under proper management; but as their 
uſes are ſo multi farious, and almoſt the whole cata- 
logue become repeatedly under our conſideration in 
the ſucceeding part of this work, wherein we ſhall be 
more particular in the ſpecification of their doſes, and 
the peculiar caſes to which they are applicable, we 
ſhall quit this part of aur 1 and proceed to our | 
next head, 

d 2. ANTISPASMODICS, derived dom anti. 
ſpaſmata, medicines which take off ſpaſms, or what 
are commonly ſtiled convulſive affections of the human 
machine. 

Though there certainly appears a difference between 
ſpaſm and convulſion, as they never run one into 
the other; yet there have been many diſputes relative 
to the definition, ſo that their diſtinctions ny be pro- 
perly marked. The 
Some have ad if the ſolids are drawn into invo- 
luntary contractions, and they do. not continue long. 
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but go off, Ind frequently return again, theſe affec- 
tions are termed convulſions—but if they remain a con- 
ſiderable time, ſpaſms. - 

Gavsivs defines a ſpaſm, a violent, Inveluncary, 
inordinate action of the moving fibres; and ſays, they, 
who diſtinguiſh a ſpaſm from convulſion, call the firſt 
2 continued, the latter an alternate contraction ol the 
_ muſcles, 

They have been diſtinguiſhed by the terms tonic and 
clonic, from the Greek words teino, to ſtretch or fix, 
and Hloineo, to ſhake. Hence, by the former are to 
be underſtood, ſuch ſpaſms as are continued ; by the 
latter, ſuch as are tremulous or, in other words, by 
srasM we ſhould underſtand thoſe muſcular contrac- 

tions, which, once excited, remain in that ftate of 
contractility fo: ſome length of time—by convulſion, 
ſuch as are irregular, and have relaxations and contrac- 
tions alternating quickly with each other. 

Though this diſtinction is neceſſary to be known, for 
- the better underſtanding the authors who have written 
ſyſtematically on the ſubject; yet ſtill it will be of little 
uſe in a practical view; as we ſhall find, according to 
the cauſe, what will be uſeful 1 in one ſpecies, will alſo 
in the other. Indeed, there are ſuch a variety of 
cauſes, ſo very different 1 in their own nature, which 
may produce ſpaſmodic or convulſive affrctions, that 
there will neceſſarily appear to be a great diverſity of 
medicines which ought to be ranked under this head. 

| SpasmMs ariſing from laxity, are removed by aftrin- 
gents; from an over diſtenſion, by emollients : from acri- 
monp, by demulcents, 0 or ſuch medicines : as s ſheath the 

1 offending 
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offending particles; from acidity in the firſt paſſages, 
by abſorbent, or alcaleſcent ſubſtances, which, by uni- 
ting with the acid, form a third ſubſtance, inoffenſive 
in its action, and thus remove the cauſe; from wind, 
by thoſe materials which diſperſe wind by their ſtimu- 
lating powers, and are called carminatives; from 
worms, by thoſe ſtiled antbelmintics, or deſtroyers or 
evacuators of them, &c. but theſe are conſidered, in 
regard to their known action, under their reſpective 
heads, calculated to n againſt, and remove the 
acting cauſe. 

But what we underſtand in chis place by . 
dics, are ſuch medicines as are ſerviceable, from their 
influence on the nervous energy, or increaſed nervous 

power, by removing ſpaſmodic contractions taking 
place in different muſcles ; and by allaying convulſive 

agitations, where the rants is too latent to be diſco- 
vered preciſely ; or, if conjectured at, too obſtinate to 
be removed by medicinal applications with any degree 
of certainty; ſo that the conſtitution being relieved 
from the violence of theſe effects, nature may be left 
more at liberty to exerciſe her power | for the extirpation 
of the operating morbid cauſe, _ 

And in our adminiſtratian we muſt obſerve, chem 
the conſtitution appears to have an inflammatory diſ- 
poſition, we muſt ſelect ſuch as are the leaſt ſtimulant; 
| where relaxation or debility ſeems prevalent, Was 

which are more powerful. 

Beſides, as the claſs of antiſpaſmodics confiſ + me- 

dicines diametrically oppoſite in ſome of their ſenſible 
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properties ſome being highly fœetid. others as greatly 
odoriferous—and are conſidered as medicines of equal 
efficacy, we might ſuppoſe that there is no neceſſity 
for limitation in our ſelection but we ſhall find that 
ſome will be efficacious in one conſtitution, and not in 
another—for where fœtids agree, the odoriferous ones 
will, very often do not—and ſo on the contrary ; there- 
fore, where one claſs has been tried ineffectually, we 
muſt have recourſe to the other. And here alſo it 
will be uſeful to obſerve, that very often, for want of 
giving theſe medicines in full doſes, their effects have 
not been produced; conſequently it is proper to in- 
creaſe them, very often freely, till that point can _ 
properly aſcertained. 
The following ſupplies the uſeful W . of Au- 
FISPATNEODICS. 


From the 22 Kingdom 


PENNYROYAL— 
Infufion— 
Diftilled water— 3 
Eſſential oil, from 1 to 5 drops. 
Rußx— Extract, hy ftom 10 to 20 or 30 grains 


Sapme—Extract, t from 6 to 20 grains. 
Powder, 8 20 to 30 grains. 

As A ForTIDA— from 5 grains to 20. 
e dram. 

Gun AmMoniac— from 10 to 20 grains. 


Milk of, I dounce to 1 and 2. 


GAL BA- 


U 
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GALBZANuAy— Tincture, from 10 drops to 60. 


CamenoR— from 5 to 20 grains. 
1 E an ounce to an ounce 
Mixture, | or more. 
Spirit, for external application. 
VaLERIAn—Powder, from 4 dram to 2 drams. 
Tincture, | I to 2 drams. 


Volatile, 1 to 1 and a 2 or 2 drams. 


From the Animal Kingdom. 


Musx rom 10 to 30 grains. 
Mixture, from 1 to 2 ounces. 
CAsTOR— Powder, from 10 to 20 grains. 
Tincture, from 20 to 60 drops. 


AMMOINIA prepared, and 1 
SALT or HARTSHORN, } from 3 10 20 grains. 


Liquor, | from 20 drops to 60, 
Oil, or animal oil, from 5 to 30 drops. 


From the Fo Wat Kingdom. 1 


33 rectified, from 5 to 20 drops. 
Salt, purified „ 6.0006... 
Though this falt, notwithſtanding it is ſometimes 
given in hyſteric caſes, more properly belongs to the 1 
diuretic claſs, as allowed to be a promoter of the uri- 1 


nary evacuation, _ 
Rock Orr —externally cd as is alſo the oil of 
amber, in rheumatic and paralytic caſes. 

All the eſſential and empyreumatic oils are of this claſs, - 
N externally applied doſe. 


 Arazr—vitriolic, from 20 to 60 or 80 
drops. 


0 „ 4 ä 
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Spirit of vitriolic 
ther, 


To two articles, which we. have ſpecified here, be- 
ſides their antiſpaſmodic power, others have been at- 
tributed of no leſs conſequence—which, as medicines 
_ eaſily attainable, we ſhall particularize. 

RUE. has been recommended in caſes where viſcid 
phlegm has abounded, and the circulation of the blood 
been languid. As an attenuant, reſolvent, and deob- 
ftruent it has been much extolled ; alſo in hyſterical 
caſes z' and as a promoter of the menſtrual diſcharge. 
\ Boxrnaave had the higheſt opinion of it. CulLEN 
ſays, it is certainly an uſeful medicine. It is beſt given 
in conſerve, from half a dram to half an ounce, two or 
three times a day. 

SABINE. This is conſidered as a warm aperient 
medicine, increaſing glandular ſecretions, and a power- 
ful promoter of the menſes. It is a very heating and 
acrid ſubſtance, and therefore requires much caution 
in the adminiſtration, Dr. CulLEN thinks it more 
powerfully determines to the uterus than any other me- 
dicine—of which truth experience has often convinced 
me. Dr. Hontx, out of five patients labouring under 
obſtructions of the menſtrual diſcharge, cured three, or 
rather four, by giving half adram of the powder twice a 
day, though a dram is the doſe commonly recommend- 
ed. Of the extract, from fix to twenty grains is a doſe. 
Externally applied, it has been eſteemed a powerful de- 
ſttoyer of fungous excreſcences, in taking off ve- 
nereal warts, where other applications have failed. 


15 20 to 60 or 80 drops. 
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$ 3. SEDATIVES. This is derived from the 
Latin word ſedo, to aſſuage, reſt, calm; and they 
properly belong to ſuch ſubſtances as diminiſh: motion 
in the ſyſtem, and the force of the 2 powers 
and alſo alleviate pain. 

Hence; whatever diminiſhes motion in a part, or in 
the whole of the ſyſtem, whether by rendering it in- 
ſenſible to any painful ſtimulus, or by arreſting, by any 
means, the impulſe of the vital powers, may be called 
ſedative. All medicines, therefore, which cool the habit, 
or take off inflammation - ſome of the acids neutral 
ſalts—emollients — aſtringents — and antiſpaſmodics, 
may properly come under this head, as they diminiſh 
motion in the ſyſtem—but in this place our objects are 
limited to the conſideration of ſuch ſubſtances only as 
are thought particularly to act on the nervous power. 

With regard to the preciſe mode of action of thoſe 
ſelected to form this claſs, we can ſay very little, as our 
knowledge of the nervous ſyſtem is ſo incomplete. 
However, thus far we may venture to aſſert, that they 
act either by having a peculiar power of reſtraining the 
violence, or rendering more equal the irregular mo- 
tions of the nervous power, by their influence on the 
common ſenſorium, and its appendages primarily, 
(68.) or by blunting the irritability of the living 
folids, and thus preventing the fame power from exer- 
ciling too forcibly its influence. And this they do ei- 
ther ſympathetically, by having their action more 
diffuſively communicated from the part they firſt af- 

fect; or by the locality of their action, when they are 
ng to the parts themſelves ; for it has been proved, 

Q 4 | that 
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that the heart taken out of the. body, has been made to 
act by the application of fore ſtimulus, and conſe- 
quently, that this power of contraction was dependent 
-on ſomething foreign to the influence of the common 
ſenſorium, or nerves, which was certainly inherent in 
the muſcular fibres themſelves ; and if opium is diſ- 
ſolved and thrown upon the heart ſo ſeparated from the 
machine, no action from ſtimulus will take place 
which proves, that, by means of this ſedative ſolution, 
irritability 1 is deſtroyed. 

And it is commonly known, that if a ſmall doſe of 
optum be taken on the ſtomach, it will alleviate pains 
of the extremities, and other parts diſtant from that 

organ, very expeditiouſly, as well as procure ſleep. 

If then we take the influence ſedatives have on the 
common ſenſorium, and the irritable power, inherent 
in the muſcular fibres of the ſyſtem, we ſhall be poſſeſ- 
ſed of the moſt certain known idea of the operation of 
medicines of this claſs; and be furniſhed with the 
knowledge where, how far, and in what mode, the ap- 
plication: of theſe ſubſtances may be ſerviceable, or 
hurtful, in ſo far as they act as ſedatives; but it muſt 
alſo be remembered, that ſome of them are ſtimulants, 

Hence then, in all caſes where there is too great a 
' rapidity in the circulating fluids, or pain, or ſpaſm 
from an inflammatory cauſe, they would be hurtful, 
otherwiſe they are in general ſerviceable. In caſes alſo 
of infar&ion, or ſtrong obſtruction, which ſometimeg 
happens in the lungs, though attended with ſpaſms, 
they muſt be cautiouſly uſed. But where neither of 

theſe 3 occur, they Mop be allowable, and at- 
| | tended 
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tended with uſe in diminiſhing the force and telerity of 

the blood's motion, where morbidly augniented, or the 
impetus of the blood againſt parts ſimilarly affected, in 
abating violent pain, and procuring ſleep in. caſes of 
pretertiatural watchfulneſs, ' in reſtraining inordinate 
motions, and moderating exceſſive evacuations. 

But where the circulation is preternaturally languid, 
or there is a lethargic or drowſy diſpoſition, or a high 
degree of torpor in the ſyſtem, to them in theſe caſes 
we ſhawl not have recourſe. | 

According to the purpoſes they have been given to 
effect, they have received different appellations—if to 
_ alleviate pain, anodyne; if to abate it by their demul- 
cent power, paregoric ; if by bringing on ſtupor, nar- 
cotic; if by. inducing fleep, hypnotic ; however, their 
action is ſimilar, and requires no ſuch diſtinction. 
They are more properly divided into ſuch as produce 
ſleep, as opium, henbane, poppy ; and ſuch as allevi- 
ate from their cooling property, as neutral ſalts, acids. 
Our catalogue of SEDATIVES, of which opium 


is the principal, conſiſts of 


Poyey—Syrup of, 2 drams to 1 ounce or more. 
 Ortum—purified, from 1 to 2 grains. 
A | as a ſedative, from 5 to 10 
Tincture, { drops—as procuring ſleep, 
(lo to 25. 
Camphorated, from 5 to 60 drops. 
CrevTa—Hemlock, | 
Inſpiſſated juice, J grains nd 4 graduate in- 
creaſed, 
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Glyſter, p wo 9 
— 
Of all theſe medicines, 6 we think it neceſſary 


to give a more particular account—and, firſt, 


The Porr Hx ap is in uſe for making a ſyrup, poſ- 


ſeſſed of virtues to relieve pain, and procure ſleep— 
for theſe purpoſes, it is chiefly given to children, in 

doſes of from half a ſcruple to half a dram or more; 
and it will be efficacious ſometimes, where opium and 


its preparations are apt to diſagree with the conſtitu- 
tion. | 
It is alſo uſed for making fomentations for allevia- 
ting pain, particularly after proper evacuations in in- 
flammations of the eyes and breaſe. 
Oriux is anodyne, from its relieving moſt painful 
affetions—þypnotic, from procuring ſleep—incraſſant, 
from thickening the humours—4aiaphoretic, from in- 
crealing perſpiration; and, joined with tpecacoanha, 
antimonials, camphor, volatile falts, and ſuch like, 
the moſt powerfully ſo: of any medicine with which we 
are acquainted—ſzdative, from allaying the too great 
irritability of the nervous ſyſtem—and the moſt effica- 
cious antiſpaſmodic in the materia medica;—taken in too 
large quantity, it renders the nervous ſyſtem ſo totally 
inſenſible, produces ſuch * relaxations, that le- 
thargy. 
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chargy, convulſions, and death, are the conſequences z' 
but, in a variety of caſes, given judiciouſſy, it is one of 
our moſt noble remedies, particularly where nervous 
incitability, or thinneſs or acrimony of the humours 
are too prevalent in the conſtitution, admit too great 
degree of fever, or heat, or fixed * do not 
contra · indicate its uſe. 

Hence the benefit ariſing from its adminiſtration in 
hyſteric and hypochondriac diſeaſes; in convulſions. 
from violent pain; in too great watchfulneſs, at the lat- 
ter end of fevers, ſmall-pox, and meaſles ; in coughs, 
from acrid, ſtimulating defluxions ; in looſeneſs, and 
_ dyſenteric complaints, called bloody fluxes, very often. 
It has been ſaid to cure the venereal diſeaſe,” That in ir- 
ritable habits it aſſiſts the operation of mercury, by pre- 
venting the too powerful exertions of mercurial ſtimu- 
lus, alleviating pain, and promoting inſenſible perſpi- 
ration, will net be denied; but it being of itſelf cura- 
tive, I cannot believe—though, after the humours 
have been rendered too thin and acrimonious by the 
uſe of mercury, I will not diſpute its power ; for I have 
ſeen its good effects, in totally removing what have. 
been called rheumatic pains from that ſource. 

Aſa- fœtida joined with opium is ſaid to weaken ita 
narcotic effects, and prevent that ſtupor, heavineſs, and 
vertiginous affections, which opium is apt to occaſion 
after its operation. 

Beſides, this medicine not only alleviates pain, and 
takes off ſpaſmodic affections, when adminiſtered in- 
ternally but when applied externally, as in fomenta- 

tions, 
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tions, cataplaſms, lotions, liniments, or ide, it 
produces the ſame conſequences. | 

- HemLock has been much uſed in "9:2 OO 
ſaigrſzous, and cancerous caſes in the laſt highly re- 
commended by Dr. Storck, as a ſucceſsful medicine, 
though not anſwering the Expectations of the phyſicians 
of this country; notwithſtanding which, I heſitate not 
to declare, I have found it in ſome degree ſerviceable 
in ſeirrhoſity in ſcrophulous tumours, joined with 
bark, it has been uſeful; as alſo in ulcers, and foulneſs 
of the bones from that cauſe ;—1n ſome obſtinate rheu- 
matic caſes it has been efficacious, and I have evi- 
dently ſeen it produce good effects in the chincough. 
Joined with mercury, it has been uſeful in venereal 
complaints, and has been ſucceſsfully given in ſome 
_ cutaneous diſorders. | 

It is commonly given in doſes from four or five 
grains to a ſcruple, and puſhed on to one or do drams 
in twenty-four hours—half an ounce has been given in 
that time; and, in one or two caſes, Dr. Mono ſays, 
he has known an ounce. However, Dr. CULLEN re- 
marks, and that with great propriety, that if ſome 
ſenſible effect is not perceived, when the doſe is about 
twenty grains, he ſhould diſpute the goodneſs of the 
medicine, and have recourſe to different parcels of it. 

. HenBant, This has been conſidered as a narcotic, 
not producing heat like opium : and, beſides, it is, in 
large doſes, laxative, evident advantages over opium. In 
palpitations of the heart it has been ſaid to be uſeful—in 


caſes of mania and convulſions, in doſes of the extract 
; | from 
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from one grain to five. Though STorck extols the 
remedy in ſpaſmodic affections, and profuſe bleedings; 
yet, from Dr. Homz's experience, it appears in theſe 
affections not to produce any good effects. It ſeldom 
produces ſleep, or alleviates pain, except till the doſe 
is arrived at eight or ten grains, nay, often it has been 
obliged to be increaſed to fiſteen or twenty; though, 
in full doſes, it is more apt to occaſion delirium than 
opium. Sometimes it will agree where opium will 
not; and it is not, except in large doſes, that its: a 
rient effects are very remarkable. ! 
From a caſe related by Sauvages of its curing a ca- 
taract I once, under thoſe circumſtances, tried it, 
with evident utility; but, during the trial, my patient 
left town, nor have I] heard what was the ultimate re- 
ſult. However, ſuch were its effects under my in- 
ſpection, that I ſhould, in all caſes of recent cataractous 
appearances, recommend the trial. | 
Tosacco, though in common uſe, and certainly 
conſidered as a luxury, from being chewed, taken in 
ſnuff, and ſmoked for pleaſure, is a deleterious and 
noxious herb, poſſeſſed ſtrongly of thoſe powers pro- 
_ ducing ſtupor ; hence conſidered as narcotic. It is 
highly ſtimulant, a powerful emetic, purgative, and 
promoter of the ſalivary diſcharge; applied by way 
of poultice to the ſtomach, we are told it excites vo- 
miting, and produces the ſame effects applied to 
wounds. In the iliac paſſion, incarcerated ruptures, 
and obſtinate coſtiveneſs, thrown up into the bowels, 
by way of ſmoke, or in ſtrong infuſion, it has proved 
cficacious—and allo i in caſes of worms, particularly 
| thoſe 
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thofes very ſmall white worms, called ajcarides, which 
affect the lower part of the large bowel, called rec- 
tum, occaſioning itching in the anus :—Indeed, it is 
faid that no remedy is more powerful in opening the | 
bowels, procuring ſtools, and in deſtroying and bring- 
ing away theſe worms, than this—though it muſt be 
. obſerved, that given in this method, it will often pro- 
duce great ickneſs and vomiting, A if PR 
far into the inteſtinal r 

In Sweden it is a domeſtic lehne and often given 
to vomit and purge, in the beginning of putrid fevers. 
An extract made of it, which renders it more mild in 
its operation, has long been uſed in Germany as a pec- 
toral in coughs—and, of late, in this country, recom- 
mended as a powerful diuretic, and of great uſe in 
drophes ;—but its inefficacy in ſmall doſes, and from 
its producing ſevere ſickneſs and vomiting, in large 
ones, ſuch as were ſufficient to make its diuretic effect 
apparent from the nauſeouſneſs of its preparations, 
and the roughneſs of its action; it has not yet been 
brought into general uſe internally, Externally ap- 
plied, Bzx61vs conſiders it as efficacious in diſcuſſing 
that tumefaction of the prepuce (65) called phymoſis. 

$ 4. ERRHINES, This claſs of medicines, fo 
called from the Greek en, in, and rin, naſum, the noſe, 
or STERNUTATORIES, from producing ſneezing, 
| are all ſuch as ſtimulate the internal membrane of the 
noſe, occaſioning a flow of mucus from thence, or 
cauſing that action from whence they derive their 
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They act altogether by their ſtimulus; and though 
they have been ſaid to have effect upon the fluids, they 
do it in no other way, than by increaſing the action of 
the ſolids on their contained liquids. Indeed all eva- 
cuants are general ſtimulants. Even theſe medicines : 
carried into the ſtomach, or thrown upon other parts 
of the machine, would produce ſuch effects as were 
conſiſtent with their irritating power, and might vomit, 
produce gentle ſweat, or urine, or become expectorant, 
according to their elective properties. 

The uſe of theſe medicines, though much inſiſted on 
by the ancients, have, by the moderns, fallen into ne- 
gle&, though they may in ſome caſes certainly be of 
no ſmall ſervice, either in unloading the parts contigu- 
ous to the noſe, or removing obſtructions by the 
ſhocks given to the ſyſtem in ſneezing. 

Where the mucus ſecretion is defective in the noſe, 
producing a morbid diminution, by determining the 
fluids there, they might be of ſervice; or by occaſio- 
ning a derivation from parts morbidly affected in the 
neighbourhood of that organ—alſo by agitating the 
ſyſtem in general, and by obviating nervous affections 
of the convulſive or ſpaſmodic kind but where there is 
great fulneſs of the habit, morbid debility of the viſ- 

cera, uncommon ſenſibility of the noſe, or ulcerations 
of that part, and thoſe which are contiguous, the 
uſe ought certainly to be forbid. 

From conſidering the operation of theſe medicines, 
and the effects likely to be produced by the applica- 
tion, we may learn how they become uſeful in rheu- 


matic affections of the head; for temporary relief has 
not 
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not only been acquired by them, but the rheumutie 
diſpoſition! eonquered the tooth- ach alſo, and other 
rheumatie affections. In chronic and longa continued 
inflammations of the eyes, in opacities, or cloudinefs 
of that part of the eye called cornea, beginning cata- 
— and in ſome caſes of deafneſs. i 

In fome complaints of the head of the ſpalinodic 
kind, they promiſe much utility; but in all full ha- 
bies, or in cafes where there appear any preternatural 
load in the head, - they are not only doubtful, but my 15 
ſometimes become dangerous. 

And notwithſtanding it has been aſſerted, has "a 
. tends to remove lethargies, epilepſies, palſies, apo- 
plexies, head-achs, vertigos, catarrhs, gutta ſerena, 
&c. and may, in ſome particular ſpecies of theſe com- 
plaints, where the nervous ſyſtem is primarily affec- 
ted, be attended with no ſmall advantage; ſtill ſhould 
there be fullneſs of habit in people thus aflifted, pru- 
dence ſhould direct us to have that fullneſs taken off be- 
fore the application of ſternutatories. During their 
uſe, we ſhould carefully avoid cold, for that has ſome- 
times produced unpleaſing effects; - they ſhould alſo be 
adminiſtered at intervals of one or two days, and then 
the patient ſhould be kept warm. From the general 
Mock they give to the ſyſtem, they have been ſaid to 
be more beneficial than vomiting, and hence alſo greatly 
uſeful in removing the. remoteſt obſtruction. . 
ERRHINES confiſt of two claſſes 

MxchaxI Al, . Merpicixar. 

The FirsrT are, duſt—feathers—animalcules velli- 


ating the membrane of the noſe, and blood accumu- 
| lated, 
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lated, either from obſtruction or inflammation hence 
it happens that in a beginning catarrh, the mucus af 
the noftrils uſually flows pretty P ,, 

The SECOND— 


Hyſſop White Hellebore 

Savoury Ne Orrice-root 

Bete . 

Betony | >". + Pong 

Marjoram hn les 
—— Euphorbium 

Aliarum Turpeth Mineral 

Herb Maſtich Corroſive Sublimate. 


Tobacco Snuff 
The firſt are eſteemed the mildeſt, the ſeven ſucceed- 
ing more active, and the three laſt the moſt violent in 
their operations ;—but corroſive ſublimate is conſidered 
as inveſied with the moſt ſuperior power; for patients 
who have applied it, have ſneezed for ſome hours, al- 
though it has been uſed in very ſmall quantity. | 
There are different ingredients added together to 
form HRB SNupr, 
As the dried leaves of Aſarabacca 

Sweet Marjoram 

Syrian Herb Maſtich 

Dried Lavender F lowers— 
equal parts of each—but three parts of aſſarum and one 
of marjoram, beat into a fine powder, are ſuperior to 
moſt of thoſe ſold under the name of HERR SN Ur 
and indeed are the more agreeable and efficacious 
errhines. If taken to the quantity of five or ſix grains 
at bed time, they are ſaid to operate the ſucceeding 
day as a powerful ſternutatory, inducing frequent 
R ſneezing, 
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ſneezing, but ſtill more a large diſcharge from the noſe 
and are often employed with great advantage in 
caſes of obſtinate head-achs, and inflammations of the 
eyes, reſiſting other modes of cure. 

Sometimes in obſtinate deafneſs they hure bern : 
given with fucceſs, with the addition of a ſmall portion 
of turpeth mineral, and repeated at ſhorter or longer 
intervals, in proportion to the effect they produce of 
greater or leſs violence in their operation. 

$ 5. SIALAGOGUES—derived from the Greek 
words, % ahn, ſaliva, and ago duco, to draw forth, 
comprehend all ſuch medicines as produce a flow of 
faliva into the mouth, from the glands 1 named falivary, 


there ſituated. 
They have been divided oy 18 authors into three 


claſſes. | 
The Figsr—ſuch as immediately act upon theſe 
glands, as fomentation, friction, and ſuction, either 
internal or external of theſe parts; hence, moreover, 
cataplaſms applied to thoſe glands, called parotid, from 
their ſituation under the ear, and chewing tobacco 
moiſten the mouth ;—all pungent ſtimulants alſo. 
The SECOND, are all ſuch as occaſion a flow of ſa- 
liva into the mouth, by i intercepting a flux of moiſture 
into other parts ; for it is obſervable, that if any of the 
' viſcera ſhould be obſtructed, as the liver, ſpleen, pan- 
creas, at the ſame time the kidneys, or inteſtinal ducts, 
then is the mouth always moiſt—whence hypochondriac 
people are called Sputarorss, from their ſpitting ſo 
much ;. and, therefore, whatever prevents a ſecretion 


of =__ in thoſe places, ſhould be eſteemed ſialagogue. 
| WP © © 8 n 
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The THIRD CLAss takes in all thoſe ſubſtances 
which are ſuppoſed to break down the ſanguinary maſs, 
and by that means ſupply the mouth with too great a 
proportion of fluids, thus diſſolved. 

Of this tribe quick ſilver is the principal, and may 
be applicd in various modes, 

From its external application a falivation: may be 
raiſed, though in its crude ſtate—but it may be ap- 
plied in form of liniment or fumigation; for if twelve 
grains of quickſilver are placed upon a fire, or a heated 
iron, they will emit a ſmoke, which, received by the 
noſt ils, in two or three days will occaſion a ſpitting. 
It way be taken internally with the ſame intent, and 
ſucceed, if given in a ſmall quantity; but if in too 
large, it is apt to paſs off by the bowels ; if handled 
much, and for a long continuance, ſimilar effects will 
be produced, as we learn from gold-beaters, who make 
great uſe of quickſilver, falling into falivations. 

Quickſilver formed into a falt by ſublimation, if 
taken in ſmall doſes, if applied externally to wounds 
or ulcers, or if attracted by the noſe, has ſimilar con- 
ſequences, from its reception into the habit. 

It was the opinion of Bozrnaave and others, that 
all theſe effects were produced by diſſolving the fluids, 
either by its mechanical action, or by its difÞlving or 
putreſcent power. 

Had not thefe doctrines been previouſly refuted by 
ſuch arguments as are uncontrovertible, from the con- 
fiderations, that mechanical force never divides mixts, 
but aggregates only : that, from the minuteneſs of the 
divifion of gold, even it may be made to became in- 

R * agcaapable 
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capable of overcoming the coheſion of water or ſpirit 
of wine, and be ſuſpended in them—and alſo that the 
ſmallneſs of the quantity introduced would be inade- 
quate to produce the effect. And, with regard 10 its 
di ſolvent or putreſcent power, that, during the operation 
of quickſilver on the habit, no ſymptoms of putreſ- 
cency appear in any part of the ſyſtem—that there is 
no alteration of the blood in that reſpect during a ſali- 
vation, but its texture appears as ſtrung then as at any 
other time ;—that ſalivation is attended with an inflam- 
mation, and the blood ſhews an inflammatory cruſt; 
and, finally, that after the operation of the ſalivation is 
over, no taint appears 1n the blood, but, on the con- 
trary, the perſon is in better health than before, and 
gives marks of a firmer ſtate of it; one ſingle inſtance 
would be ſufficient to overturn them, if we conſider 
that a few grains of calomel has in many conſtitutions 
raiſed a falivation very ſuddenly, which has continued 
for ſome days, nay weeks. Inſtances of which have 
fallen within the courſe of my own obſervation. 

I cannot myſelf doubt of its producing its action in 
the falivary glands by the means of its elective ſtimulus, 
though it is capable of exerting its ſtimulus in other 
parts of the machine, as on the ſtomach, inteſtines, 
kidneys, and perſpiratory veſſels, producing, accor- 
ding to the parts affected, vomiting, purging, diſ- 
charge of urine, and gentle perſpiration. 

Indeed, upon the whole, it ſhould be conſidered as 
a flimulant } in general, in particular a falivar y one, and 
an evacuant, more peculiarly of the ſerous or lympha- 


tic fuid, or both; and one of the moſt univerſal ape- 
| rients 
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rients and deobſtruents we have in the whole catalogue | 
of the materia medica. hes 

In its combined ſtate, forming metallic falts, quick- 
filver ſooner exerts its activity on the ſyſtem, but leſs 
certain, I think, in its effects; it appears more effi- 
cacious, having its parts only divided by ſome unctu- 
ous or oleaginous ſubſtances; and, perhaps, its virtue 
depends upon its being ſo entirely unconquerable 
by the aſſimilating powers of the conſtitution, and 
capable of ſuch minute diviſibility, for it will pals 
through any body except glaſs. 

Quickſilver, though here ranked as an internal ſia- 
Jagogue, or a promoter of the excretion of ſaliva, be- 
cauſe its elective power ſeems to be more determined 
to the ſalivary ſyſtem, than any other part of the ma- 
chine, may fairly be conſidered as an umverſal ſtimu- 
lant, deobſtruent, purgative, and general evacuant, 
increaſing the whole of the excretions of the human 
body. 

It was thought his; from the great diſcharge it 
produced from the falival glands, and the fœtor ac- 
companying it, that it diſſolved the texture of the 
blood, and diſpoſed it into putrid acrimony ; but ex- 
perience proves the caſe to be far otherwiſe, as we 


* 


have proved above. 
The great effects produced by quickſilver. ſeem to 
proceed from its increaſing the whole of the animal ex- 
cretions, and thus carrying off the virus of the pox, 
for the cure of which it is the moſt remarkable and cer- 
tain;—and, indeed, it has been, and {till continues to 
be, by many, conſidered for this diſeaſe a SPECIFIC ;— 
_ but 
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but as it will not by itſelf, in all cafes, cure that com- 
plaint, nor prevent the venereal poiſon from taking ef- 
fe, even in conſtitutions loaded with it, that idea 
muſt fall to the ground. | = 
Though quickſilver, in its original ſtate, is inac- 
tive reſpecting the human machine, and only has been 
given in this ſtate to conquer obſtinate obſtructions of 
the inteſtines, though inefficaciouſly, ſtill from me- 
chanical diviſion, as united with viſcid, oleaginous, or 
unctuous ſubſtances, rubbed down with dry powder 
calcined, or united with different acids, forming mer- 
curial falts, it has been rendered extremely active; 
and though preparations of this abound, the chief uſe 
are confined to a few. 
_ Gummovs mercurial pill, from 20 to 30 grains. 


MzeRcuRIAL pill, from 8 to 12 grains. 
Quick ILvxx acetated, from 1 to 6 grains. 
| Caleined, from of a grain to 2grains. 
Muriated, or cor- c i 3 
© +tromzot rain. 
roſive ſublimate r dra 
Mild muriated, I a grain to 2 grains or 


CALeMEL prepared, more 
Qu1cks1LvER with chalk, from 5 to 20 grains. 


White calx of quickſilver, 
or white precipitate. 


Sulphurated quickſilver, 
or =thiops mineral, 


Red ſulphurated quickſil- 
=— or factitious einna- pee r in fumigation. 
ar, | 


| roo acrid for internal uſe. 


j from 10 grains to 40. 


Red nitriated quickſilver, 


or red precipitate, gous fleſh, or for dreſſing 


venereal a 
Vitriolated 


14 as a deſtroyer of 8 
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Vitriolated quickfilyer, * It from 1 orain to 4. 
turpeth mineral, 


for external al ood ia 
Quickſilver ointment, { dram to 2 8 Z 


Now ſeveral of theſe preparations are appropriated 
to different purpoſes. The LEDER s0RT, as alterants 


Gummous pill Acetated quickſilver 
Mercurial pill Quickſilver with chalk; 


or the more active preparations in very minute doſes, 
which in this view are conſidered as the molt effica- 
cious. | 

As a purgative, calomel claims the preference, join- 
ed with rhubarb or ſome other of that claſs—in doſes 
of from 3 to 8 or ten grains; and in imaller doſes as 
deobſtruent and alterant. 

In venereal caſes, the gum and mercurial pill ca- 
lomel—corroſive ſublimate diſſolved in brandy—calci- 
ned mercury joined with opium—are chiefly had re- 
courſe to. 7 

Againſt the itch, the white precipitate, made into 
an ointment. 

The quickſilver ointment is alſo uſed for _—_ a 
ſalivation where thought neceſſary, or loading the con- 
ſtitution ſufficiently without producing that effect, for 

the cure of venereal complaints. ä 

Indeed calomel, and ſome other of the active pre- 
parations, have proved efficacious in the early ſtages 
of inflammatory complaints of the breaſt, brain, pleura, 
6c. when given freely, in repeated doſes, ſometimes 
with, ſometimes without opium ; which has been, in - 
theſe caſes, rendered more effectual by joining ſmall | 

R 4 doſes 
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doſes of the antimonial powder along with it. In ſpaſ. 
modic complaints, united with camphor and opium, 
they have been ſaid to be effectual—as alſo in dropſical 
caſes, given in conjunction with diuretics and aroma- 
tics, particularly the ſquill pill. But theſe we ſhall 
particularize more minutely when we come to treat of 
diſeaſes to which they are appropriated. 

Now, from keeping in view the peculiar virtues 
of this medicine, the reaſon will readily occur why in 
_ a variety of complaints it is ſo beneficial—as- in the 
_ venereal diſeaſe glandular obſtructions - cutaneous 
complaints - obſtructed menſes — dropſy — worms 
ſome inflammations of the lungs and other parts, pro- 
perly applied, and judiciouſly united a other well- 

adapted remedies. 

Thus much have I thought — to FI relative 
to this ſo extenſively uſeful a remedy ; though in this 
place we ſhould conſider it merely as a promoter of the 
ſalivary diſcharge, in order that we may be better pre- 
pared for diſcovering its utility in a variety of different 
caſes, on which we ſhall in future treat. Here it ſtands 
as a ſialagogue, and the only internal one of which we 
make uſe—the others in this catalogue are ſtiled topical, 
from their promoting the flow of ſaliva from external 
application the principal of which are 

| Squills Cloves 

Tobacco Mlaſter-wort 
Angelica Pellitory. | 

From what has been aid, we ſhall readily diſcover 
their utility to conſiſt in diminiſhing the force of the 
blood againſt parts morbidly affected in the neighbour- 

| | Ec, © hood 
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hood of the ſalivary glands ; and alſo the action of the 
veſſels when morbidly increaſed in the neighbouring 
parts, as in ſome caſes of tooth-ach and rheumatic af- 
fections; and in promoting the circulation of the 
blood freely through the ſalivary glands when morbidly 
obſtructed there :—Beſides, as they fo freely promote 
evacuation, they will be beneficial in evacuating mor- 
bid accumulations of ſerum ; in producing a thorough 
change in the fluids of the body when morbidly vitia- 
hut when there appears to be an uncommon deter- 
mination to the falivary glands—any præternatural ſen- 
ſibility in the glands—when the ſerous part in the cir- 
culatory fluids is defective or there is a high degree 
of inanition, or general debility of the iyſtem, we muſt 
avoid uſing them. 

$ 6. EXPECTORAN TS, ſo named from the La- 
tin word eæpectoro, to throw out of the breaſt, or ex- 
pectorate; and are all ſuch ſubſtances as expel morbid . 
matter through the windpipe adhering in its branches, 
called bronchia (19, 20,) of the lungs. 
To promote which purpole, ſeveral particulars are 
neceſſary to be obſerved. It is required, riRsT, that 
| the matter contained within them ſhould be rendered 
moveable, and capable of being expectorated, taking 
care that the moſt fluid part ſhould not be diſſipated, 
leſt the remainder ſhould be left too viſcid, and not ea- 
ſily pumped up from the lungs ;—hence medicines too 
heating and ſtimulating are hurtful ;—Szcox, that 


the paſſages of the lungs ſhould be open, cleanſed, and 
lubrica- 
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lubricated ;—THrrsD, that the excretion of the offend< 
ing matter-ſhould be promoted, which is beſt perform- 
ed by coughing, to which end proper ſtimulus, and 
proportionate ſtrength are required ;—FovrTHLYy, that 
the obſtructed veſſels ſhould have reſt, by which means 
they may be relaxed—for ſhould they be continually 
_ irritated, the humour from the glands of the total 
would be ejected with a ſort of pain. 

To accompliſh the yixsr intent, all aromatic bit- 
ters, and, at the ſame time, mild oleaginous ſub- 
ſtances are neceſſary, ſuch as hore-hound, hyſſop, ele- 
campane, pennyroyal, valerian, &c. and ſulphureous 
medicines mixed with alkalies—all fixed ſaponaceous 

materials, as Venice ſoap in pills, or mixed with milk; 
—-all volatile oily ſoaps, and volatile fixed ſalts, and, 
in general, all diluents and ſtimulants mixed together. 

For the sxconD purpoſe, we mult apply to aperients 
and detergents, as oil of poppies, almonds, olives, 
honey particularly, as it is aperient, inciding, attenuant, 
detergent, and lubricating—here alſo belong emulſions, 
ſoaps, yolks of eggs, with oily ſubſtances, ſaccharine 
ſubſtances, at leaſt in ſmall doſes ; likewiſe balſams, as 
that of turpentine, Peru, Gilead, Copaiva, &c. which 
act both as ſtimulant and lubricating to theſe we may 
add all relaxing and emollient decoctions. 

For the THIRD are uſeful all thoſe which excite a 
cough, as wine, vinegar, acrid ſpirits, ſternutatories, 
ſquills, gum ammoniac, &c. 
And, for the LAsr, demulcents, anodynes, and 
narcotics, are proper, of which the principal is opium; 

eee 5 50 fl id 55 for + 
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for when the windpipe is once excoriated, it is eaſily 
thrown into violent ſpaſms, and cough, which cannot 
be reſtrained by that powerful ſedative. 
However, we may in general obſerve, where there is 

no inflammatory tendency, and the moving powers are 
torpid, ſome of the ſtronger ſtimulants are extremely 
uſeful, and are the things which chiefly contribute to 
promote expectoration ; but they ſhould be very cau- 
tioully uſed in diſeaſes of the breaſt, and particular 
care taken, that the habit be free from any in- 
flammatory diſpoſition, or, at leaſt that no inflam- 
mation is fixed there - for where theſe take place, re- 
laxing the veſſels, and taking off the ſpaſms is all that 
is wanted, for in ſuch conſtitutions the mucus itſelf 
ſupplies ſufficient irritation, either from its acrimony 
or weight, or diſtenſion of the cells of the lungs. 
From what has been ſaid, the utility of expectorants 
appears when the ſecretion of mucus in the lungs is 
obviouſly diminiſhed, by promoting that ſecretion, 
and rendering the mucus thinner, when too thick or 
viſcid—where the excretion is inſufficient, by evacua- 
ting morbid accumulations of mucus in the lungs, and 
ſupplying irritation to that organ when defective. 

When the lungs labour under a ftate of morbid in- 
ſenſibility, by removing that, and promoting a free 
circulation through them, when it is there morbidly ; 
_ impeded. 

But when there is a high San of increaſed ſenſibi- 

lity in the lungs, and an uncommon quick excretion 
of mucus from them, the ſtimulant expectorants ought 


to be prohibited; and when there is too great a ſtate 
of 
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of torpor, of the relaxing ones we ſhould by no means 
make uſe. | 
Our general catalogue of W of which 
we ſhall furniſh, for the reaſons above advanced, a 
proper diviſion, confiſts of 
Hyſſop, Hore hound, Gum Guaiacum 
Ground- ivy, Penny- Myrrh 
royal, Colt's- foot, Aſafcetida 
chiefly uſed in infuſion Gum Ammoniac 
or decoction, and Opium 
ſweetened with honey | Tobacco ſmoke 
Garlic Acid vapours 
Muſtard  Bliſters 
Horſe-radiſh Warm baths to the feet 
Onions Watery vapour received 
_ Leeks into the lungs. 
Balſam of Copaiva | REP FO 
Now, as we find expectoration is to be promoted by 
different means, agreeable to the cauſe acting in the 
lungs; and as our ſelection here has ſuch different pro- 
perties, all of which are calculated to promote the de- 
- fired end by judicious application, a diviſion of them, 
agreeable to their powers, becomes neceſſary. Firsr, 
into ſuch as act by ſimulating f the lungs taken inter- 
nally. 
The infuſions of Hyſſop, 
Ground-1vy, 
Hore-hound, 
Coltsfoot, 
Pennyroyal, made into tea, and 
ſyeetened with honey, . 


| GARLIC, 


3 
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[a clove of it taken now and 
Gai | then in ſubſtance, formed 
OF +. J into pills, or made into 
I fyrup. 
Muſtard, | ] | 
Horſe-radiſh, | cat plentifully with other 
Onions, 8 viands. 
Leeks, 


BaLsaM Copaiva, | PSs 20 to 40 drops on 


ſugar. 
Gum Guaiacum— 
Powder, from 6 to 20 grains, 
Tincture, I a dram to 1 dram. 
MyRREH— Powder, 10 grains to 60. 
SeconD, ſuch as act from taking off ſpaſmodic af- 
fections 


Asa foetida, 2 catalogue of nn 
Gum Ammoniac, mo dics. 

Opluun, See Sedatives. 

BLisTERS, 


Warm baths to the feet, 
WarERy vapour inhaled into the lungs. 


Trrkd, ſuch as Irritate— 
Tozacco ſmoke, ACc1D VAPOURS. 
FouzxTn, ſuch as Jubricate and relax. See the ca- 
talogue of Demulcents, all which belong to this place. 
§ 7. EME TICS. This is a Greek word, from 
emeo, vomo, to vomit; by the Latins they are called 
vomitoria, and are all ſuch ſubſtances which, by their 
action, caule the ſtomach to > reject its contents up- 


wards. | 
| The 
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The effects produced by this action have been divi- 
ded into eight heads; in conſidering which we ſhall be 
enabled to perceive the utility to be derived from the 
application of theſe remedies; on which, as we go 
along, we ſhall furniſh ſome remarks neceſſary for the 
more clear elucidation of different parts of the ſubject ; 

FixsT. © Vomiting evacuates the contents of the 
& ſtomach itſelf; though it is not eaſy to know when 
« that is fully performed. Many have got into a me- 
ee thod of promoting few repetitions in vomiting, and 
te giving ſmall ablutions; but it has by others been 
ee thought, that frequent ablutions are required to 
ec clear the folds of various matters, or mucus, which 
* may be detained within them.” 

If we wiſh to evacuate the contents of the ſtomach 
completely, frequent and copious ablutions are cer- 
tainly right; but it is ſometimes neceſſary to give 
gentle ſhocks only to promote ſome particular pur- 
poſes, and theſe muſt be often repeated, fo that it 
would be hurtful to puſh vomiting to its extent, as, 
from violent ſtraining of that organ, it would become 
too relaxed, and our intent fruftrated ; for it is from 
the repetition of the operation gently, not from un- 
loading the ſtomach, ſucceſs is expected. 

SzconDLy. © Vomiting cauſes & flow of liquids to 
the ſtomach, clears it, and emulges its mucus glands.” 
and, WEE A Pk bs 
TainnLy. It not only emulges the mucus folli- 
e cles of the ſtomach, and promotes a flow of gaſtric 
« liquor, but has the ſame effect on the neighbouring 
64 « glands, eſpecially the ſweetbread and the liver.” 

FouRTH- 
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Foukrnl ry. Whilſt the vomiting continues, it 
not only inverts the regular motion of the ſtomach, 
called periſtaltic, but alſo of the inteſtines, which 
pour out their mucus to be carried to the ſtomach, 
and evacuated with its contents. * 
« Fence do we find vomits uſeful in looſeneſſes and 
dyſenteries; but, independent of that, they are be- 
neficial, more probably, as purging the inteſtines, 
occaſioning a greater flow of liquors into the inteſti- 
nal canal. If the vomiting ceaſes, the increaſed ſe- 
cretion is carried off by ſtool, ſo that at any rate the 
adherent foulneſs 1s waſhed away, by ſqueezing the 
tract of the inteſtines.” 
FirTHLY, © Vomiting nn and occaſions a 
conſtriction of the whole abdominal viſcera, eſpe- 
cially the meſenteric glands, (50) and in conſe- 
« quence pumps the whole Lymphatic ſyſtem ;—on 
this account increaſes abſorption, as well as from its 
5 3 property; hence for theſe purpoſes eme 
tics anſwer equally well with purgatives, and may _ 
© be uſeful in dropſical caſes.” 
hut here we ſhould be careful no ſtrong viſceral ob- 
ſtructions hath taken place, or any great acrimony in 
the humours, and tenderneſs of the vaſcular ſyſtem, for 
in theſe caſes they may be productive of the moſt fatal 
effects. | 
SixTHLY. Dr. Cullen thinks, “ vomiting 10 the 
© power of affecting the kidnies, for as irritation of 
the kidney will produce vomiting, ſo, on the other 
r hand, it is reaſonable to think, that vomiting may 
c alſa 
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« alfo act upon the kidney hence it would ſeem uſe- 
ee ful in propelling ſtones in the kidneys.” _ 
| Notwithſtanding ſome have recourſe to ſuch a prac- 
tice, and 1t appears imitative of nature, ſtill I ſhould 
conceive it almoſt alevays a dangerous experiment, al- 
ways doubtful, and often not neceſſary; for if the ſtone 
ſhoult be fo impacted with the kidney that it cannot 
paſs, irritation on the part would be ſtrongly increaſed, 
of courſe pain and inflammation in ſimilar proportion, 
moſt likely abſceſs, and their conſequences. Beſides, 
we never can be certain whether the ſtone is of ſuch a 
ſize as to paſs through the ureters (57) by any propul- 
five force; and if it ſhould, by relaxing the ureters as 
much as we can, by proper remedies, we are more 
kely to produce the effect, and certain to avoid all 
danger Rad r00.raſh a practice; however, if the at- 
tempt at propulſion was to be made, every means 
ſhould be previouſly uſed to render the paſſages as diſ- 
tenſible as poſſible before the trial: but of this we 
Hall have to treat more fully in future. 
SEVENTHLY. * But the effects are extended, per- 
« haps,” to the viſcera of the vhelt, as expectoration 
te has been promoted by vomiting.” Pr. 
Erentaly. It alſo increaſes the n of 
* the fauces, and forcibly emulges the whole of the 
te falivary glands. It has had the effect of thoſe me- 
e dicines called maſticatories, which, by chewing and 
« increaſing a diſcharge of ſaliva, relieve rheumatic 
ge affections of the head, tooth-ach, &c. 
t By preventing inſpiration, vomiting occaſions a 
& regurgitation of the :00d at the end of expiration. 
| cc The 


; 
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« The accumulating blood, which uſually happens, 
cc produced by vomiting, is only momentary, and 
« may be ſoon counterpoiſed, as will be ſeen by con- 
« ſidering its SOLO effects on the ſyſtem in 
« general. 
« During the time of vomiting, the pulſe i is ſmall, 
cc weak, and intermitting ; but when it is over, if the 
« ſtimulus continues, the circulation is increaſed, with 
cc a fullneſs and ſoftneſs of the pulſe, a determination 
ce of the fluids to the ſurface of the body, and ſweat; 
te this laſt may be ſuppoſed to proceed from an increa- 
« ſed circulation, but Dr. Cullen thinks it may alſo 
c from the conſent of the ſtomach and ſurface, and 
that an antiſpaſmodic virtue takes place with regard 
ce to the extreme veſſels, which is illuſtrated from 
ce this; that emetics combined with other antiſpaſmo- 
ce dics, (225) as opium, increaſe the power, ſo that 
e combined they become more efficacious diaphore- 
« tics,” or promoters of inſenfible perſpiration or ſweat, 
ce than each when alone.” 5 
Theſe are their primary effects, which, if we conſi- 
der cloſely, will be productive of a variety of others, 
infinitely a greater number, than by any claſs of medi- 
cines with which we are acquainted; and indeed from 
them I have ſeen the moſt ſerviceable conſequences ac- 
crue., Not but I think their uſe, in many caſes, ſhould 
be conſidered with the niceſt caution ; for advantage- 
ous as they are, when properly applied; in the hands 
of ignorance, or inconſiderate raſhneſs, they become 
too often fatal. 
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| If we conſider the general ſhock which emetics give 
to the ſyſtem, the evacuations they produce from the 
ſtomach, and the effects they have upon the nervous 
power, we ſhall be convinced of their utility ; by re- 
ſtoring equality to the circulation, producing lympha- 
tic abſorption, and removing obſtructions in the ſyſtem 
of blood veſſels—and in theſe ſenſes they may be con- 
ſidered as irritators of the habit; —as evacuants, from 
clearing the ſtomach of its contents, and morbid accu- 
mulations of ſecreted matters lodged there, and diſ- 
charging alſo ſerous accumulations in different parts of 
the machine: —as antiſpaſmodics, from ſtimulating the 
nervous ſyſtem, and the moving powers through the 
| machine i in general, and alſo obviating violent - affec- 
tions of the nervous power. 
But in all caſes of ruptures, or relaxation of con- 
taining membranes---in local inflammations of the in- 
ternal viſcerd---a high degree of morbid debility in 
| theſe---and in fixed obſtructions, unconquerable by the 
force of the circulation, it has been adviſed that their 
uſe ſhould be avoided. 

Still, notwithſtanding all theſe prohibitions, fo ap- 
parently well founded, from the conſideration of the 
action of emetics, yet they have been adminiſtered in 

caſes of ſcirrhous viſcera, in local inflammations, and 
ſupernatural effuſions of blood; though in the two lat- 
ter they ſhould never be attempted without firſt blee- 
ding ; though perhaps hæmorrhages may now and then 
require this operation; but of theſe there are very rare 
inſtances, as they are almoſt conſtantly attended by an 
inflammatory diſpoſition of the conſtitution. 


, 
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In all congeſtions of the head, they are ſaid to be 
dangerous, in apoplexy, palſy, and in ſmaller collec- 
tions in the veins of the brain. They would, doubt- 
leſs, be extremely dangerous where theſe maladies ariſe 
from too great ſanguinary plenitude ; but where from 
mere weakneſs of the nervous ſyſtem, or inability of 
the moving powers, I ſhould prefer their uſe to other 
remedies, at leaſt on their firſt appearance ; nor ſhould 
I heſitate in preſcribing them in ſerous collections, 
where I was not afraid of any great relaxation of the 
veſſels, or ſyſtem of the ſolids. 

The claſs of EMETICs in uſe are net numerous 
deed, three or four, where we conſider their action 
only in this point of view, are ſufficient, arranging 
them according to their mode of operation, or peculiar 
appropriation. | 

If expeditious vomiting 1s required, without much 
regard to more extended action, 


White vitriol, | Doſe, from 10 to 20 grains. 


Blue vitriol, 2 to 6 grains. 
i ounce to a pint of boiling 


10 I water—1 ounce or more 
uſion of tobacco, 1 to a doſe, will be ſuffi- 


cient. 


If ſomething more is wanted, particularly a dm 
nation of the fluids to the ſkin, - | 


Tartarized antimony, Doſe 1 grain to 5. 
Antimonial wine, 3 drams to 6. 
Wine of tartarized antimony 1 dram to 2. 
Ipecacuanha Poder, z; to 20 grains. 
Tincture, 2 to 12 drams. 


8 2 ; And 
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And in venereal caſes, 

Vitriolated 3 or 
turpeth mineral, 


In large doſes, ſome of the vegetable bitters and ca- 
thartics come under this claſs, as do allo. ſquills, aſa- 
rabacca, fox-glove, muſtard, and horſe- radiſn. Strong 
infuſions of the two laſt are given with ſucceſs in tor- 


} Doſe 1 1 to 4 grains. 


pid, cold, phlegmatic habits. 
Syſtematic writers hence, from cheir pobiliee power, 
have divided them into 3 


IRRIRATING EMETICS-«-AS 
Tartarized antimony, 
Vitriolated zinc, or white vitriol, 
Quickſilver, or turpeth mineral. 
EvAcuATING-—as 
Ipecacuanha, — Aſarabacca, — Squills. 
___ HEaATiNnG--as 
Muſtard, — Horſe-radiſh. 
NaRrcoTicC---as 
Tobacco, — Fox-glove. 
98 8. The next ſet of medicines in our catalogue are 
.CATHARTICS, ſo named from the Greek word Aa- 
thairo, purgo, to purge, and comprize all ſuch medi- 
cines as evacuate by ſtool. 
Purging, ſays BoERHAAVE, is an evacuation of all 
_ thoſe things which can be thrown out of the body by 
ſtool from any part of the machine. And moſt authors 
have been very prolix on this ſubject, as the-operation 
' ſeems to be, and really is, of ſuch material conſe- 
quence to the conſtitution, 


However, 
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However, we ſhall content ourſelves with a more 
conciſe view of their effects, and from thence be ſuff}- 
ciently empowered to deduce their utility. | 
By their operation they unload the inteſtines, and in- 
creaſe the motion of the bowels downwards ; by which 
means they clear the inteſtinal glands, and derive a 
greater quantity of liquids into them ; they alſa empty 
the ſtomach downwards; they evacuate the pancreas 
and liver, and affect the ſpleen, and all the viſcera of 
the lower belly ; they promote the abſorption of watery 
and other thin fluids, ſtagnating in any cavity; and, 
by continuance, purge the whole body ; hut in this laſt 
caſe induce debility, if too long perſeyered in; hence 
are preferable to other evacuants. 

They are apt to produce inflammation in the parts 
on which they immediately act. They cauſe revulſion 
from the head, by determining the blood into the large 
artery of the body, called the deſcending aorta, (21—23) 
and hence may be uſeful as promoters of the menſtrual 
diſcharge, waſhing off virulence in gonorrhcea, in ulcers, 
by evacuating the ſyſtem | in general; and in thoſe of 
the inferior parts, by cauſing a greater flow of liquids 
to the part. They excite, or, at leaſt, increaſe in- 
flammation in the inteſtines, nay ſome propagate the 
ſame over the ſyſtem ; and, when thrown into the 
blood, are moſt of them expectorant and diuretic, 
cauſing evacuation of phlegm from the cheſt, and urine 
through the kidneys. 

Now theſe purgative effects are produced chieſy by 
ſuch things as irritate the fibres and muſcular parts of 


the inteſtines ; but paſſions of the wind will alſo pro- 
83 | mote - 


* F es „ 
e nem 
: 5 
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mote inteſtinal diſcharge ; and ſome will have that oc- 
caſioned from ſmell alone, others from external applica- 
tion, ſome from the diminution of inſenſible perſpiration, 
but this happens in a moiſt thick atmoſphere, and 
others from external motion, as that of a ſhip qr car- 
riage upon the whole, it is tolerably concluſive, 
that purging ariſes from inteſtinal ſtimulus, either men- 
tal or corporeal. 

But, notwithſtanding the uſe of purgatives are ſo 
very ſalutary in their different degrees, according to the 
cauſes requiring them, yet, by being too frequently 
renewed, they are apt to weaken the tone of the inteſ- 
tines, and indeed their ſenſibility. Hence are produ- 
ced, if we add the conſequences of evacuation, often 
irregular ſpaſmodic affections. | 

Dr. CuLLen fays, that all purgatives are endowed 
with an inflammatory acrimony, not only exciting it in 
the part to which they are applied, but acting in the 
ſame manner, as poiſons; their ſtimulus, exteſded to 
the ſyſtem, produces and aggravates fever, and an in- 
flammatory diſpoſition; and as it is chiefly directed to 
the rectum, they increaſe the piles, and extend their 
irritation to the paſſage from the 11810 of the bladder, 
calied urethra. | 

We are led to diſcover, from the concife view we 
have taken of the ſubject, from whence their utility 
ariſes ,—FirsT, as evacuants, from removing any mor- 
bid retention of the contents of the ſtomach and inteſ- 
tine: — liminiſhing the quantity of circulating fluids, 
when too abundant for the ſtate of the fyſtem at that 


time—and carrying off morbid accumulations of ſe- 
EO rum. 
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rum. SECONDLY, as en by promoting the 
free circulation through the inteſtines in thoſe caſes 
where it is morbidly impeded—diminiſhing the force 
of the blood again? parts morbidly affected removing 
torpor in the muſcular fibres of the inteſtines and re- 
ſtraining inordinate moti -3 in theſe muſcular fibres, by 
ſtimulating them to regular and more conſtant action. 

But we find that ſome of theſe have, beſides the 
powers enumerated, thoſe which : are cooling, aſtringent, 
and emollient. 

Hence, ſhould there be in the bowels any high de- 
gree of irritability, and the circulation ſhould there be 
morbidly accelerated, of the ſtimulating claſs we 
ſhould make ng uſe—if the circulation ſhould be un- 
commonly ſlow and languid, thoſe which are ſtiled 
cooling will be improper—if habitual! coſtiveneſs be an 
error of the habit, the aſtringents muſt be wrong and 
where uncommon relaxation of the inteſtines is preva- 
lent, the emollient ought not to be applied. 

The whole catalogue of PuxoArivxs are Evacu- 
ANTS, and in this view differ only in degrees of power. 
The miLDEsT of which are all aceſcent fruits, 

Of the $ECOND ORDER are 

Tamarinds—Caſfſia — Sugar — Honey Manna 
Water drank copiouſly—Milk whey Butter- milk 
Spinage—Bete—Cabbage—Succory — Dandelion — 
Endive—Lettuce— C elery — Aſparagus— Artichoke 
 —Muſhroom. 

Of the THIRD 
All mild animal and vegetable oil Venice Soap 


Muſtard—S ulphur—A didnt Bile Gum Guaiacum 
8 . Tartar 
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.B 27 alkaline Salts — neutral Salts—Magne- 
ia, if it with an acid, not otherwiſe. 
Of the FouxTH—or more acrid, 
= Aloes—Rhubarb—Senna— Jalap — Scammony — 
Buckthorn Berries — Gamboge — Hedge Hyſſop 
Bitter Apple Wild Cucumber. 
Of the rirrH—or moſt acrid, 
Solutions of Gold or Silver in particular acids; but 
theſe, from the violence of their effects, are out of uſe. 
Emetics alſo got into the bowels prove purgative. 
But as we find great uſe may be derived from a ju- 
dicious ſelection under particular circumſtances, we. 
ſhall 4425 the ſubſequent diviſion. 


* 5 
COOLING APERIENTS AND PURGATIVES. 


Aceſcent Fruits 


Sugar 
| Honey 
Water drank copioufly : 
Milk Whey 
Butter-milk. 
Spinage Salary 
Bete Alrtichoke 
Cabbage Muſhrooms. 
Succory Theſe may be conſidered 
Endive as food proper to affiſt 
Leituce in promoting the deſired 
At;:aragus purpoſe. 
TAM AR vo8&— taken in ptiſan or decoction. 
Cassia lectuary, doſe, 1 to 6 drams. 


TARTAR 


e 
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TARTAR 
Cryſtal of Tartar, ad n 
MAGNESIA) 10 to 30 grains. 


NEUTRAL SALTS. 
Ackrarzp Kali, or diu- 
retic Salt, 


TARTARIZED Kali, or ſo- 
luble Tartar, 


VIrRIOLATED Kali, or po- 
lichreſt Salt, 8 


TARTARIZED AA 
Rochelle Salt, 


VITRIOLATED Natron, or 5 
Glauber's Salts, 16 drams to 1 Ounce. 


EpsoM Salt, from 4 drams to 1 ounce, 
OULPHUR— 
A waſhed, from 1 ſcruple to a dram. 


Precipitated,or Milk 
of Sulphur, 


} from I to 2 drams, 
2 to 6 drams. 
1 to 3 drams. 


or. 3 
is drams to 1 ounce. 


1 ſcruple to 14 dram. 


EMOLLIENT APERIENTS AND PURGATIVES. 


All bland animal and vegetable Oils, the moſt pow- 
erful of which are | 
CasroR Oil, Doſe, from 1dramto 1 ounce. 
and, except this,. few are given alone with this intent, 
but only to aſſiſt in the operation of other purgatives, 
where lubricating or relaxing materials are requiſite. 
Manna, 8 from; an ounce to 2 OUNCES. 


ASTRINGENT APERIENTS AND PURGATIVES. 


Though almoſt all the ſmart purgatives leave the 
body coſtive after their 2 Is > Over, the aloetic 
medicines 
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medicines excepted, ſtill the reſtringent power, when 
wiſhed to ſucceed, is chiefly confined to 


Ravsars—Powder, = 
Ruſſia, I ſcruple to 1 dram. 
Eaſt India, 10 to 30 grains. 
Vinous Tincture, | 
Spirituous Tincture, | 6 


7 drams to 3 or four for 
children; to adults it is 
ſeldom given with this 
intent. 


Ross Syrup of 


A 


STIMULANT APERIENTS AND PURGATIVES. 


MusSTaRD— 
Infuſed j in wine { a table ſpoonful gently ape- 
4 rient. 
ANIMAI Bile, ; Z a dram to a dram. 


GuM Guaiacum—Powder, from IQ to 20 grains, 
HDE Hyſſop— | 
Powder Extract, 5 grains to 10, 

BirrER Apple— Nd 7 
Compound Extract, 10 to 25 grains. 

WII p Cucumbers— : 
Inſpiſſated Juice, a grain to 3. 

AroEks— from 5 to 15 grains, 
Wine of Aloes, 6 drams to 2 ounces. 
Tincture of Aloes, 6 drams to 2 ounces. 


Aloetic pill with 
Myrrh, | j 


SENNA— 


ey | . L drama to 2 ſeruples. 


Tindure, 


10 to 30 grains. 
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SEXNA-- Tincture, from 2 drams to 1 ounce. 
Compound Powder, from 1 to 2 ſcruples. 

JarAT— 8 | 
Powder, 10 grains to 20. 
Extract, 10 grains to 20. 
Tincture, 2 to 3 drams. 

Reꝛin, b 5 grains to 10. 
SCAMMONY— | thee 


Compound Powder, from 10 to 15 grains, 
Powder with Aloes, 5 to 10 grains. 
with Calomel, from 8 to 20 grains. 
ByckTHORN Berries 
Syrup, : from Zan ounce to I ounce, 


* 2 to 10 grains bet- 


GaMBOOx, ter mixed with calomel. 


Before we cloſe the account of Cathartics, it may be 
of ſome uſe to obſerve; that, as in all conſtitutions, 
and all diſeaſes where too great an inteſtinal diſcharge 
does not conſtitute the complaint; and a moderate eva- 
cuation from the bowels is abſolutely requiſite; or in 
ſome a more copious one, it is neceſſary that we ſhould 
be acquainted with the particular nature of the purga- 
tive employed: that whilſt we are attempting to be of 
ſervice, by promoting the inteſtinal diſcharge, we may 
know what fluid each medicine will evacuate the 

moſt powerfully, and not in other reſpects be detrimen- 
tal to the conſtitution by an improper choice—as in 
caſes of inflammatory complaints, it would be very 
injudicious to order purgatives highly ſtimulant; ſo in 
thoſe of bilious obſtructions of the liver from thick 


viſcid inert bie, to have recourſe to the ſerous and 
. lymphatic 
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lymphatic purgatives would be injurious; as by theſe, 
though the intention reſpecting the operation might be 
Tight, we ſhould rather increaſe the original cauſe of 
the malady, by an improper election of the medicines 
of which we made uſe. However, here we only men- 
tion the neceſſity of ſuch a ſpecification, which we ſhall 
point out, on treating of particular defects of conſtitu- 
tion, which require the neceſſary diſcrimination. 

$ 9. DIURETICS, taken from the Greek word 
dioureo, permeo, to make water, are all ſuch ſub- 
ſtances as cauſe urine to be ſecreted by the kidneys, 
and excreted by the bladder, which lt is the repo 
my for that fluid. 

| Notwithſtanding the great labour different authors 
have beſtowed in properly ſelecting this claſs of medi- 
eines, and the confidence with which many have ſpo- 
ken reſpecting their operations, ſtill their effects are in- 
diſputably uncertain. 

How ſome things paſs off by urine fo ORE IE 
after being taken into the ſtomach, is ſtill a matter of 
diſpute. | 
Some 6 have been conſidered of the diu- 
retic claſs, from their action; and doubtleſs have pro- 
duced this way very good effects, as the leaves of the 
bear's wortle berry, and bitters; nay ſome have pub- 
licly declared the power of aſtringents in expelling a 
caiculus. As diuretics act not by diſſolving the blood, 
but by their local or ſympathetic ſtimulus under ſome 
circumſtances, I ſee no reaſon why aſtringents may not 
become diuretics in relaxed and torpid habits— 


many of the operations of the animal conomy may 
ZF de 
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be produced by relieving. the parts from any defect 
they may labour under, which defect may retard, or 
prohibit their action. 

Palſy of the kidneys will hinder a ſecretion of urine; 
torpidity in thoſe parts of the ſyſtem, or relaxation, 
will proportionally weaken their power, which being 
removed, they will be enabled to act; and certainly 
aſtringents bid fair to produce the deſired effect. How- 
ever, in order to be acquainted with their utility, we 
muſt now 1nquire what are the general effects produ- 
ced on the ſyſtem by their application;—where there 
is a ſuperabundant quantity of ſerous fluids in the 
blood, and the abſorbents appear to be in too inactive 
a ſtate, they become beneficial, by removing the for- 
mer, and increaſing the abſorbent power of the lym- 
phatic ſyſtem—hence drawing off water accumulated 
and ſtagnating in any of the cavities of the body. In 
ſcorbutic habits, they remove morbid acrimony from 
the blood, by carrying off the ſaline and putreſcent 
particles of the maſs of blood, which are generally diſ- 
ſolved in the ſerous part of that fluid—and when there 
is a ſuperabundance of circulating liquids too great for 
the ſtate of the ſyſtem, by diminiſhing them they be- 
come ſerviceable—hence we find, their chief action is 
to promote evacuation. 

When che natural ſecretion of urine is morbidly defec- 
tive, they reſtore that ſecretion, by ſoliciting a flow of 
fluids to the kidneys, and hence diminiſh other ſecretions 
when morbidly augmented : and hence remove ob- 
ſtructions in the canals of the urinary pallages, and 


from them waſh out all acrimony. 
But, | 
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- But, in order to promote their operation, they ſhould 
5 be given in the moſt dilute ſtate; we might ſay, it is 
always proper to throw in with them much aqueous 
fluid, except in caſes of dropſy; and, even in. this 
caſe, there have been cures performed by drinking 
large quantities of mineral and common water. But 
where the intention of any medicine is to paſs off by 
urine, the patient ſhould walk gently in a cool air, 
and avoid all ſituations calculated to produce a deter- 
-mination of fluids to the ſkin ; for there is ſo intimate a 
cConnexion between the kidneys and the ſkin, that diu- 
retic medicines, when thrown into the habit, will of- 
ten prove ſtrong promoters of inſenſible perſpiration, 
According to the particular nature of the ſeparate 
action of diuretics, we ſhall be enabled to Judge where 
h they are improper. 
Should there be too 11 a degree of ſenGbility in 


. kidneys, a conſiderable increaſe of urine, or any 


fixed obſtructions in the urinary paſſages, the admini- 
ſtration of thoſe which a e. Aimulant muſt be diſadvan- 
tageous. 

Ff there ſhould be a deficiency of ſebous fluids in the 
ſyſtem, the above alſo are improper, and thoſe of the 
cooling cſt—but where there is a redundancy of ſero- 
ſity, the prohibition of diluent diuretics are fairly mT 
"ted out, | 

a Though we know not of any of this claſs that will 
e always infallibly exert its diuretic power, ſtill the cata- 
logue given us by a variety of authors is extenſively 
prolix; we ſhall ſelect ſuch as are conſidered the moſt 
5 efficacious according to the pigicula ſtates | of the 


1 cConſtitu- 


conſtitutions which may wine them; and theſe we 
ſhall compriſe under three Wade n een 


and diluent. 


Of the FIRST CLASS, or STIMULANTS, a are 


N afturtium 
 Horſe-radiſh 
Aſparagus 
Turnip 
Radiſh 
Fennel-ſeed 
Leek 


Gailie, 
Balſam of Copaiva, 


Hedge Hyflop, 
Wak 


JuNIPER BERRIE«S, 
Spirits of, 
Oil, | 

TuRPENTINE— ' 


Etherial oil of, 
AM BER---Oll of, 


Robin, 4 


Onion 

Celery 

Parſley-ſeed. 

All theſe may be taken as 
food, in decoction or in- 
fuſion. 


] See Expectorants. 


J See Stimulants. 


x or 2 ounces in a pint of 
water, boiled or infuſed. 


from 4 an ounce to I ounce. 
from 2 to 8 or 10 drops. 


from 10 to 30 drops. 


from 5 to 20 drops. 


BaLsaM or Canapa— from 10 to 20 drops. 


CANTHARIDES--- 
Tincture of, 


1 of a grain to 2 grains. 
10 to 40 drops or more. 


SASSAFRAS SAYINGS 2 ounces in a pint of water. 


Oil, 
QuAss TA Woop--- 
Powder, 


Infuſion, 


from 2 to 10 drops. 


10 to 20 grains. 


or 2 drams to a pint of wa- 
ter, 2 ounces the doſe. 


Br00M 


9 2 TE a 
2 


— 
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dl Roi Infuſion, inp Z an ounce to a pint of wa- 
8 . ter---doſe 1 ounce. * 
Extract, 2 a dram to a dram. 
J ounces to a quart boiled 
Grass and RooTs-: { N pint. tos = 


WII Vixz---Poyder 15 to 30 grains. 


4 drams to 1 pint boiled 

Decoction EY { down from 14 pint-a- 
| . doſe 2 ounces. 
Tozacco--- | See: Sedatives. 
re. from 1 to 6 grains. 

Freſh Root, 5 to 20 grains. 

5 8 grains to 15. 

Mx A Dow SAFFROM--- = 
Oxymel, ftom a dram to a dram. 


1 1 Þ a grain to 2 grains. 
85 Ty x dram to & a pint of boi · 
; en, : 3 ling water, 4 an ounce 
to an ounce the doſe. 


Bath Warzns, }Stimalan 2 diluent. £ 


f Hanzowearz Warzns, 

| The COOLING CLASS are, . 

2 A: NrrxkE - tom 3 to + grains. 

1 thereal, or ſweet 

ö ; 22 Aer az | from 1o to 3⁰ ee, 

| AMBER---Salt, | from 5 to 15 grai 
Divnkric SALT--- | 6 or 8 to 30 grains, E 

FixtED SAL AMMONIAC---1 5 to 30 grains. 
CREAM or TARTAR- a dram to a dram. . 
er, Fr Y: 1 dram to 4 an ounce f 
9 


| Mixzrar. Aerps.— | 3 drops to 6. 


* 
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The following, of this claſs, we conſider as acting 
on the principle of neutral ſalts, from the union with - 
the Ae they meet with in the ſtomach and intſ- 
; Nase ende +. ee 
| Cob oi fiih x I dio 559 36 vhod 

© Lobfters, | | * 


Cake. . «| 
Muſes, | : Theſe are ation by ay 
5 { of food. 

Oyſters, 6 { 
Scollop, K 
Periwinkle, A e 
SoAP-- | 331 enn bs I an ounce; 
KaLr, or vegetable Alkali, from 5 to 30 grains. 

- ABSORBENT . EARTHS=-- 


Crabs Claws, 1 
„ Nen 1 THR 
6 Ay prepar ed, f 10 wo 30 grains. 
Chalk, F 

Lins WarER--- 5 94. to 4 ounces. 


The diluent ure -—wbich alſo may be eſteemed. 
1 cooling---all the ſweet aceſcent fruits: 


Dandelion : .- ... + Potatoss. 

Endive 1 0 3 Boiled Onion 

LR Water 

Corn Sallad Milk Whey. 

Artichke © by 
CE ant | WATER) þ Ps os 
ACIDULATED WarERs, e 


38 DIAPHORETICS, fred om the Greek 
diaphareo, transfer o, to carry chrough, include all 
T : ſuch 
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ſuch ſubſtances as increaſe perſpiration, or ſweat. This 
claſs uſed to be divided from ſudorifics, or ſuch medi- 


1 x 
1 2 
* 
* 
* 
\ 


eines as promoted ſenſible perſpiration, but unneceſſa- 
rily; for they ſeem only to differ in their degrees of 


action, promoting the ſame effect, more or leſs copi- 
ouſly or pereeptibly. But as different purpoſes may 
be anſwered by the different degrees of action of thoſe 


parts which produce theſe effects, it may be neceſſary 
to make ſome ſpecification reſpecting the two. 


Inſenſible perſpiration is promoted by all ſuch ma- 
terials as produce an aſtringent effect upon, or contract 
the ſolids in a moderate degree, by occaſioning an in- 
creaſe of elaſticity or ſpringineſs of the veſſels, and 
thus promote the circulation hence Peruvian bark 


all the aſtringent roots - auſtere wines come under 


this diviſion, as do exerciſe which is moderate, either 
walking, riding on horſeback, or in a earriage mild 
ſtimulants, or thoſe of the ſtronger claſs weakened. 
Or, by uch things as determine the matter of perſpi- 
ration to /the ſkin, ſuch as moderately warm air, tempe- 


rate exerciſe, an equal circulation of the fluids when 


the body is at reſt, as well as in motion. 

Or, occaſion ſuch a temperature of the ſkin, that it 
ſhall neither be too relaxed nor more rigid than requi- 
ſite— hence friftions, lotions, and deterſion are re- 
commended ;—and it is from producing this effect that 
theſe things are found fo beneficial to the ſtudious, in- 
active, and thoſe who are advanced in life—unloading 


the ſyſtem by thoſe means, without weakening it in 


5 
7 BiS 


4 * 


3 


«h © i 


rhe ſmalleſt degree, but, on the contrary, increaling 


„ i 4 | 
its power. * 


Now 
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e SWEATI NG is promoted by nearly the ſame 
means, for all ſuch things as relax the veſſels, and de- 
termine powerfully to the ſkin, will produce this ef- 
fect, whether internally or externally applied. M 
Hence come under this claſs all thoſe diuretics which 


act not upon the kidneys electively warm water, or 


BY: 


barley- water ſweetened with honey, excite a copious 
| ſweat—a glaſs of cold water drank going to bed—alſo 
thoſe things which take off ſpaſm, whether they are 
demulcent, or moderate or correct acrimony, as 
opium—teſtaceous powders. All ſtrong iche, 
warm vapor, particularly of water, warm bathing, or 
whatever will render the ſkin relaxed or ſoft. 

Nitre, and its preparations, and all thoſe ſubſtances 
which diſpoſe the veſſels to act upon their contained 
fluids—thus vinegar ſweetened with honey, and dilu- 
ted with water, is the beſt ſudorific in acute caſes, and 
was a favourite remedy preſcribed by HieyocraTes, in 
the following form, called TERA from udor, wa- 
ter, and met, honey: I 

Take of Vinegar, 


"Honey, 
Mace, a ſmall portion, to give it it an agree 


able flavour. 5 

Water, twelve or fourteen ounces; let 
this be drank in bed after the manner of tea or coffee 3 

and the patient there wait the reſult. ps 
Care though ſhould be taken, that honey does not 
diſagree with the conſtitution ;_ for, where there is any 
natural antipathy, it is apt to produce violent affec- 
. on the ſtomach and bowels; ſugar ſhould. there- 
oo OY „ 


each one ounce. | 
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| fore, in theſe caſes, ſupply its place, or treacle wilt . 
have a better effect. Whatever is taken hot, as well 
as heating aromatics, opiates, as allo Walen en, 
are highly ſudorific. 5 | 
HBeſides, ſuch things as digiiniſh the external preſ- 

ſure of the air, and thoſe which increaſe the ſtrength 
f the heart, with reſpe& to its number and force of 
pulſations, come under the head of ſudorifics—ſuch as 
Rheniſh wine, freſh juice of citron, penetrating aro- 
matics, volatile ſalts, &c.—thoſe things which ſtimu- 
late externally, as all acrid matters applied to the ſkin, 
as vinegar and ginger, which is the moſt ſubtile 
and penetrating, and much recommended by HL 
MonT—and, laſtly, whatever reſtores impeded mo- 


tion in the internal parts, as paſſions and affections of 


a -Though A ee of is gains mentioned 
above are ſtiled diaphoretics; ſtill, ſtrictly ſpeaki ing, 
and conſidering them as; ſuch, independent of their 


connexion with ſudorifics, we have no one of which 
we can ſpeak with any certainty that has been tried by 
ſtatical experiment, the only mode we have of diſco- 
vering them, except as for TIDA, as handed down tous 


by Sax croklus yet I ſhould ſuppoſe, that the power 


of all ſodoriſics weaktened might be juſtly conſidered as - 


diaphoretics ; for we find all thoſe. things which can in- 
creaſe the circulation, determine the fluids externally to 
the ſlein, and tale off ſpaſm from the minute veſſels, are 
certainly eititled to the character of diaphoretics and ſu- 
darifics : and theſe three particular circumſtances ſhould 


be adverted toy when nie want to promote a diſcharge of 
6 C £77 | this 


3 11 * 
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this ſort for any good purpoſe ; for though Sales 
ind ſedatives, or medieines poſſeſſing | both theſe pow- 
ers; may in many caſes be very proper, they may in 
ſome, conjunctively or ſeparately conſidered; be de- 
trimental—and indeed there may be complaints where 
ſweating would be improper, though the promotion ot 
gentle perſpiration might be uſeful, as in the ſeurvy— 
but in the venereal diſalt; if the effect could be 
produced with eaſe, ſweating is the beſt method of 
cure, ahd preferable to ener VE by _ or 
falivation, | 

From what has been advanced, we ſhall find that all 
general ſtimulants of the ſyſtem, as motion and heat,” 
are powerful powerful ſudorifics ;—particulat ones are 


either applied to the excretories, thoſe pores from 


whence the ſweat iſſues, or to the parts conſenting 
with them, as the ſtomach and inteſtines; hence their 


action 1 is either general, lockl, or ſympathetic, 


The catalogue of DiapabreTICS$ contains ; 4 
2 ounces in 3 pints. boiled 


Boxpocx—Decoftion, { to 2, taken every 24 


hours. 
Powder, 1 dram. 


5 SENEK A, or RATTLESNAKE- ROoO T 


Powder, 5 Doſe from 20 to 60 grains, 


ks 2 Ounces in 2 pints of wa⸗ 
Decoction, ter to 20—dole, 1 to 2 


I ounces. 
SNAKE e Kom 1 to 2 FOI 
" Powder, | 0 grains to 2 a dram; * 
$A y 3 | | | GpAlA- 
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Gvoaracyn WoopD--- . 


| Decodtion, . ps bil 
Gum, g8ee Cathartics..... 
Iincture, from 1 to 2 drams. 
ConTRAYERVA--- 175 | 7 1 
Poder, from 10 to 30 grains. 
5 Compound, from + a dram to 2 drams. 
SARSAPARILLA=—r | 
2 ounces to 4 in 3 pints of 
Decoction, { water boiled to 2, from 
4 to 8 ounces the doſe. 


Mzzznzox, or Sr ung Orivz 
X an ounce in 6 pints of 


| DR” of te water boiled to 4---dofe 
1 | { 4 pms. | 
OpruM--- "25 See Sedatives, | 
CAMrHOR, a: 9 e 1  q 
=, HARTSHORN, See Antiſpaſmodics, | 
ma Fortis, OP at 
- AnTiMony---Lzvigated ,doſe from 20 to 60 grains, 
Calcined, | + TO to 30 grains. 
Tartarized, | 7 fo 3 a grain. 
| Glaſs of cerated, 2 to 20 grains. 
1 Precipitated ſulphur of, 3 to 6 grains. 
AxTIMontAL PowDER--- 4 © 
Wine, 8 5 | 10 drops to 50. 
3 20 drops to 40. 
IpECACUANHA--> jy 1 to 3 grains. 
A 8 30 to 40 drops. 


WATER 


| 
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WATER 
WiNE--- | 
VEGETABLE and NATIVE Acips 


ACETATED AMMONIA, 
called Myndererus's hren 2 to 6 drams. 


Spirit, 
WATER OF AMMONIA, doſe 10 to 30 drops. 
PREPARED AMMONIA, 5 to 10 grains. 
Eſſential and Empyreumatic Oils---though they are 
ſeldom uſed in this view, but n more as cordials and an- 1 
tiſpaſmodics. 

From conſidering the operation of medicines of this 
klaſs, we ſhall find that their utility is derived from 
diverting the determination of the fluids, and preven- 
ting them from crowding the internal viſcera re- 
moving various cauſes, which obſtruct or impede the 
natural ſtate of the circulation on the ſurface of the 
body, and there reſtoring the natural diſcharge and 
alſo from their evacuating power, leſſening the quan- 
tity of the eirculating fluids, when too great for the 
powers of the ſyſtem—reſtoring lymphatic abſorption 
and diſcharging any morbid accumulation of ſerum. 

But ſhould the ſyſtem be uncommonly relaxed, a 
oreat increaſe in the determination of fluids to the ex- 
terior ſurface of the machine a great want of fluids--- 
or the force of the blood on the baſis of the brain much 
debilitated, the prohibition of their vſe is obviogs. - 


The laſt of which we have to treat in this ſection are 


$ 11, EMMENAGOGUES, from the Greek words 
emmena, menſes, and ago, duco, to produce the men- 
ſtrual evacuations of women; and all ſuch. medicines * 
. . as 


IF 
* 


as have been ſuppoſed to produce this effect *. com. 8 


1 3 — Cold-bathings. — 


_- 
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prehended under this title. 

A great deal has been written, and much time 
waſted, by authors, in endeavouring to account for 
the preciſe manner in which nature performs this ope- 


ration in the female machine: the only preſent ſatis- 


factory concluſion We have on this head is, that a full- | 
neſs of the uterine ſyſtem, from a peculiar. determina- 
tion of the blood to that organ, a permeability i in 
the uterine and vaginal veſſels, and an increaſed im- 
pulſive power, all Periodically exerted, are. neceſlary 
for the ſalutary promotion of that diſcharge- and . 
when there ariſes a deficiency in all or any of theſe par- 
ticulars, obſtructions will take place, which requires 
the acid of that claſs of medicines of which we are now 
to eat =. but as chere are various purpoſes often to 
be anſwered, e' er we can promote the deſired end, 
different medicines. have been pointed. out, and form» 
ed into diviſions according to their action. | | 


Hence have We EAN ASOOu Es, N DL 05 
nne : Wl 
1 0 c., a8 
. 2 ode bed | 
Alves,  — Sabine, £ Cena, 
| Tonic and Afringen-+- 


"LSE; Exerciſe, | "1 
+ - Antiſpaſmodic--- s! 
Afa feetica, — Caſtor. — | Daching * Fang 


5 r A variety k others, ene wala a, 


thoſe here ſpeciticd, n al be Acc 


es 


But 
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But in the application of theſe medieines, one thing 
is to be particularly obſerved, that not an f them 
ought to be uſed at all times, that is, previeus to; and 
when the menſtruating period is at 1 ne the ; 
aſtringent claſs and quickſilver. 

The irritating and antiſpaſmodic are mY to be ol 
edin aid,” 'when there is an aggravation of the ſymp- 
toms, and an effort of nature at her accuſtomed time. 
The reaſon of which is elear- - beeauſe the former are 
conſidered only as 3 that by their operation 
the conſtitution may be put tato ſuch a ſtate, as toe be 
enabled to feel; and anſwer to the effects produced by * 
the more powerful and forcible action 6f ſuch medi- 
cines as add vigour to the circulatory veſſels, puſh. 
forward the blood quickly and rapidly, and take off 
any obſtructions which ur be rn G n why 


modic affeckions. 
According, then, to the difference of this ene 


tion we wiſh to relieve, ſo muſt we make our ſelection. 
If it ſhould be neceſſary to ”_ firength and firnintſs 6 


to the ſyſtem, 
Aſtringents may be had, esd to—as iron, and 
its preparations bark —and bitters. | 
If ro increaſe the force in the moving powers in be. | 
neral, 5 


Cold bathing and Geek wer- | 
If to P partial action by the ſame mode, 
Local Siimulants--- as ia 7 
Partial warm baths—fomentations—ſtimulant 4 
or fumigation of tobacco to the -uterus—aloetic medi- 1 


eie ek * gum 5—cantharides—acrid purgatives— 
0 « ++ As 
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as they may communicate their ſtimulus to the part, 

either immediately, or communicate motion to the 

vaſecular ſyſtem from the exertion of dern action on the | 
contiguous parts. | 

If to take off conſtriction, 

1. Antiſpaſmodics--- 

Aſa fretida—caſtor---but particularly Py 
| ei another claſs which we muſt have 8 | 
to, particularly where there appears to be a ſcarcity of 
the ſanguinary maſs, in order, as far as in our power, 
to increaſe the general volume of fluids, that the pe- 
culiar determination may with more eaſe be brought 
about, and this is the claſs of NUrRIENTs, ſelecting 
ſuch to which the digeſtive powers of the conſtitution 

* adequate to aſſimilate. 

If now we call to our recollection what has been deli- 
vered---the means by which theſe appropriate remedies 
are rendered ſerviceable, will be from promoting freely 
the circulation of the blood in the neighbourhood of 
the uterus, when too much obſtructed there from 
Increaſing the accumulation in the uterine veſſels them- 
ſelves, which is neceſſary to the menſtrual diſcharge— 
and removing morbid obſtructions to the paſſage of 
blood into the cavity of the ucerus---alſo, from 
augmenting the ſtrength of the ſyſtem in general, 
particularly of the veſſels of the uterus, when defective 
_---and removing any emed conſtriction taken 
place in them. 

But ſtrong objections may often ariſe to the uſe of ſome 
this claſs if the rectum ſhould be in a particular irri- 
table ſtate or there ſhould be any. local inflammatory 

affection, 


> . 
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. 
affection, we muſt avoid thoſe which are irritating.--- 
If the blood circulates with great force, or there ſhould 
be particular debility of any other parts, the ſtimulant 
muſt be avoided; nor muſt thoſe denominated toni 
be meddled withal, if there ſhould be any mochid n- 
gay in the ſyſten. 

Our catalogue of Enurx4coovrs aki. th f fl 
lowing articles: r ei 
PEeNNYROYAL, 


Roux, | 6 eds AI re $42 14% 4-4 ho * mY l 2 | 
SABINV g, | 1 See Ati 
AsA FOETIDA, > Pa i TINS 
GALBA NUM, ene 


AMMONIACUM, ein ie 
MyrxR E See Expectorants.. 
Tincture, 2 a dram to 2 drams. 
Qu1cksSILVER, ' See Sialagogues. 
anne prepared, from 5 to 30 grains. 


Tincture of mu- 
riared  - }from 10 to bo drops. 


1 Wine of, 1 dram to 4 none 
AMMONIACAL IRoN--- daſe from 3.0 I 5 grains. 
TARTARIZED IRoN--=  _ , .,19.tq 30 grains. 
VITRIOLATED IRON=--- po” 3 grains to 20. 

. Cathartics---Djuretics---and Emetics may, if we 
conſider the nature of their actions, be fairly included, 
bn particular occaſions, in the liſt of Emmenagogues. 


„e 
2 11 


- 


: 1 -S ; jp , 
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| Wi E are . at obs abies part * "ou Mk. 
ment, and muſt proceed now to treat on Mepicines 
WHICH ACT UPON THE FLUIDS THROUGH THE Sys- 
TEM, in the ſame manner as we have before ſpoken on 
thoſe which acted upon the ſolids; and theſe include 
1 DeMULCENTS--> | 
And, firſt, of 
$ x. ATTENUANTS, * the *. ala to 
make thin, perfectly expreſſes the nature of all the me- 
dicines of this claſs, and comprehends whatever can be 
underſtood by diluting, inciding, and refolving medica- 

ments; three terms into which this claſs have been, by 

many, divided, becauſe they all contribute to render 
the fluids more eh, fluxile. e 

But as this\ point may be accompliſhed i in two ways, 
either by ſubſtahèes mixing with a flaid, and rendering 
it more chin, hut not changing or altering the particles 
ol which ir was compoſed; or having the power of di- 
mitſiſhing the coheſion of the blood, and thus render- 
ing its keuture leſs firm and tenacious; they may be 
certainlys and ought to be divided, according to their 
action, into diluent and reſolvent. 

Among the firſt we cannot be properly ſaid to have 
any other than water, which is productive of a variety 
of good effects upon the habit---but not merely by its 


diluting property, it acts more e. immedi- 
ately, 


ately, and n by its coldneſs. Now, as a di- i 
luent, it not only thins the fluids in the way we have -1 
above ſpecified, but it afliſts digeſtion, (454) = 
quenches thirſt—is an uniyerſal vehicle for ſolid od, 
corrects acrimony—promotes fluid ſecretigns—and is 
by many eſteemed, much mare han un W ck 
cine, an univerſal remedy. 993 | 1 yer © 
Now, as it is clear that all When mould 15 more 
gold than the humours which are by their interventign 
to be rendered thinner; and have at the fame time, 
when mixed, the property of making them retain 
their acquired fluidity we ſhall find, there is not any 
ag except water that poſſeſſes this power. 
Though wine—oil-—ſaline dere 
e ſome earthy ſubſtances have been faid to 
enjoy theſe virtues, ſtill it is obvious, that they are de- 
fective, and have not them in that degree fo as to be- 
come really diluent—for wine, as a diluter, depends 
upon its watery particles joined with its ſtimulating 
power oil renders the maſs of fluids rather more viſ- 
eid —ſaline ſubſtances reſolve by their ſtimulus fer- 
mented ſpirits are more apt to coagulate—earths are 
of themſelves ſolid and inert, and can never be taken 
in this view, but as they may mix with ſome acidities in 
the ſtomach and inteſtines, and thus change their form, 
and become active from their aſſuming that of neutral 
falts, and with them may they be claſſed ; therefore it is 
to water we muſt refort, when we wiſh to call in 
aid alone a purely diluting power— to which, it has 
been ſaid, if we add gentle heat, or ſaline particles, as 
ſea Ih Polychreſt ſalt, ſal ammoniac, or we 
145 ſhall 
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hall improve its power, by the addition of their fi. 
mulating effects, but this is adding a reſolvent property 
i Moderate motion is alſo ſaid to improve its powers, 
But as for reſolvents, they act by increaſing the 
force of the moving powers by the ſtimulus they poſ- 
ſelſs in a limited degree; for ſhould they act violently, 
they would, by diſſipating the thinner part of the fluids, 
render them thicker, and become incraſſants; but by 
gently ſtimulating, though they produce evacuation, 
they permit the veſſels to act more freely upon their 
contained fluids, and hence become reſolvent. 
On conſidering the action of this claſs, we ſhall be 
*- empowered to diſcover, that their beneficial effects 
ariſe, from removing any morbid viſcidity in the 
blood, and reſtoring a free circulation, when in the 
ſmall veſſels it is morbidly obſtructed from increaſing 
the quantity of ſerous evacuations, when too greatly 
diminiſhed—and rendering them, when too thick _ 
viſcid, more fluid. 

But their uſe muſt be prohibited i in withitorions A 
bouring under too great thinneſs of the general maſs of 
 fluids—having a propenſity to morbid ſerous accu- 
mulations—or-a remarkable increaſe of ſimilar ſecre- 
tions. . 

The catalogue of ATTENUANTS are, 
WATER, | 
Mitk Water, | 
Art Liqvips abounding with water, 
; = I Eg | WuriTE Lite IS. 
MzLons, CELERY, 
- Beret, © Oe ASPARAGUS, 
Hach | „* 
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Sexe, e | | ARTICHOKE, | 
BonzD Onrons,  MvusnRooM, | 
Corn SALAD, __ Enerisy MgRrcuRy, 
' Canthon: | And ſome others. All the 
DANDELION, SWEET ACID. FRUITS. | | 


_ Ewnpive, 
 ALkaLI— 


Fixed vegerable Ji ſmall doſes; and conti- 


_ Od nued for ſome time. 
| 7 


See Diuretics and Carhar- | 
tics. ; 


Soap--- | See Diuretics 


Y2, INSPISSANTS---theſe are alſo called Inczas- 


$anTs---from the Latin words in/þiſſo and incraſſo, to 

thicken. Theſe terms, like the former, give us a per- 

fect idea of their import---from whence we underſtand 

all ſuch ſubſtances as give a degree of viſcidity to the 
circulating fluids. 

From experience we know that our guide do ſome- 
times run into a ſtate of morbid thinneſs; but by. what 
means, is very doubtful. | 

Some have ſuppoſed it to ariſe from too great 2 pro- 
portion of fluid aliment; whilſt others have been led to 
believe, it originated from a retention of ſome of the 
ſerous ſecretions. But if we reflect, that children and 
many adults live upon food totally liquid almoſt, yet 
no ſuch appearance is the reſult; and that nature al- 
ways ſupplies the defect of one ſecretion by the increaſe 
of ſome othe , and the retention muſt be partial, it 
cannot be univerſal ; both theſe opinions ſeem by no 


means ſatisfactory. | 140 
e 


NEUTRAL SALTS— 
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I tak think that it is occaſioned by. 4 „ 
of the ſyſtem, particularly of ſore, or the whole of 
the digeſtive organs; for ſtrong, muſcular, laborious 

-tuſtics, whoſe digeſtive powers are good, have gene- 
rally, nay, I believe always, the blogd tending to the 
oppoſite extreme whilſt the more delicate and re- 
laxed, whoſe digeſtive powers are weak, have the ſau- 
guinary maſs too fluid: indeed people whoſe blood 
has $ poſſeſſed a proper 4 8 have, from illneſs, had 
it reduced to a ſtate manifeſting a too weak coheſion, | 
"and that apparently by the ſyſtem being debilitated. . 
Whatever may be the cauſe, it is our buſineſs to 
remedy the effects; ; and theſe we attempt by * 
dueing a proper proportion of viſcid fluids, and 
© creaſing their attractive power one with another ; 485 
their conſequences may, we think, be hw nd > the 
following catalogue of InSPISSANTS : 755 


in, | ' Farrvaceovs Grhty, 
Acrps Vegetable Mucllachius and Or 
F Subſtances, aan 
Al chor, ie 2 ”—_ 84 400, ; Ph "TAN 
r — 
Tunxir, P Sc. __ 
"Canzor, Coen Andante, 
7 ARSNIP, > wg | "ny : _— TRAGACANTH, | 
| Scianer, | 2 . my phos "ney 
Porarons, 1 4 _ 15 | "dias, | | : 2 8 
Lexks, | Meri "Iyer > 2 © Angow Roor, * _ oft 
* Comeary Roor, N ANIMAL! ene 
* Cocunnrn, | <a = Fr, © $: 0 
PT! Poppy, and | 2D + Fes, N | 1 e. * 115 
. _Mzzon Seed, ALL THE 1 9 
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It has been remarked by ſome authors, that 
acids wine alchohol- and in ſome meaſure, the 
aſtringents uſed internally, have been ſaid not to pro- 
duce their inſpiſſating effect; and ſhould therefore 
only be employed externally, in caſes of profuſe blee= 
dings ; and that the nutritious and demulcent claſs, of 
which we ſhall next treat, muſt, for reſtoring the 1 
fluids, be depended upon. | n 

However, I cannot avoid thinking the whole, al- 

chohol excepted, may be uſed with much advantage; 

and greatly aſſiſtant in rendering thoſe, which act 
merely on the blood, more quickly efficacious, by in- 
vigorating the ſyſtem, increaſing the ſtrength of its 
vaſcular power, and conſequently the action of * 
veſſels upon the contained fluids. 

On this head authors have confined diemſelves: to 
ſuch ſubſtances as were either farinaceous, as barleys 
wheat, rye, and W mucilaginous, as marſh- mal- 

los, gum arabic, iſinglaſs, &c. and conceived their 
utility to be derived from removing morbid tenvity in 
the blood---preventing the tranſmiſſion of red blood 
through veſſels not naturally fitted to receive it---di- 
miniſhing the quantity of thoſe ſecretions which were 
ſerous, and too copiovs, and rendering them more viſ- 
cid where morbidly thin and fluid---and have prohi= 
bited their uſe in morbid viſeidity of the blood pre- 
ternatural diminution of the ſecretions in general 
and a high degree of debility of the digeſtive organs. 
I am perſuaded that in many caſes, particularly in 
thoſe where a weak digeſtion is prevalent, the uſe of 
ſome of the timulant aromatics, mixed with the in- 
DP PET Runs RAT 2652 1 _ -- vigorating 
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vigorating aſtringents, (heh as bitters---bark---iron, 
would greatly conduce to conquer many of choſe de- 
fects for which incraſſants are preſcribed, and I have 
repeatedly ſeen their good effects - indeed I very often 
unite them, and find, that, conjoined, they prove 
more efficacious than when adminiſtered ſeparately. 
82. DEMULCENTS, from demulceo, to appeaſe or 
ö mollify. Theſe by ſome have been conſidered to act 
ia a double capacity---by blunting or ſheathing the 
acrid particles of our morbid humours---or promoting 
an entire change in ſuch as were offenſive from their 
actimony, and forming a third ſubſtance, perfectly 
different in its nature with reſpect to its action. Hence 
have they been ranked as general and particular de- 
mulcents. In the latter claſs are enumerated all the 
acids and alkalines, as well as ſome metals, with regard 
to their influence on each other---as if one was creative 
of any diſturbance in the habit, by exerting a morbid 
ſtimulus from its acrimony, the other on being given 
proved corrective, and cured the affection; hence was 
ſtiled demulcent; but theſe are more properly arran- 
ged under other heads, as the antalkaline and antacids, 
of which we ſhall ſoon treat in their ſeparate places. 
At preſent we ſhall conſider them only as obtunders 
of, or blunting acrimony, by mixing with and prevent- 
ing the acrid part of the fluids from exerting t 
ſelves on the ſolids, ſo as to create pain , or ny un- 
| 18 ſenſationss. 
And it will appear thats that all a chis claſs. in 8 
view of the ſubject, are either mucilaginous---oily--- 
or a compoſition of both; and theſe manifeſt their ac- 
ediately ir in the ſtomach or inteſtines ; or, after 
bore 8 
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having paſſed drough che circulation, „ in the he fra 
organs. 7 

For it is imagined. chat acrimony keys not place 
in the blood veſſels, but in the ſecretions, as the ſe- 
rum is thought to be the vehicle of acid ſubſtances. 
Theſe demulcents, therefore, mixed with the blood 
are ſeparated with the ſerous, or thinner parts of the 
fluids, in thoſe places of the ſyſtem where ſecretions 
happen; and thus, by enveloping the irritating parti- 
cles, prevent them from ſtimulating. 

Thus they defend the kidneys, the lungs, the veſ- 
ſels of the vagina and uterys, in nephritic or gravelly 
complaints; in — the lungs; and caſes of 
the whites: and are highly uſeful in hæmorrhages, 
which are often maintained by acrimony; for increaſed 
ſecretion of mucus is always acrid, till its thinner parts 
are diſſipated, by lying ſome time—hence their uſe in 
; coughs, defluxions on the breaſt, the whites, and thoſe 
_ diſcharges after child-birth, called lochial. | 
Whatever good we may perceive can be derived 
from medicines of this nature, may be acquired from 

ſome of the following ſelection of DxMul xs: 

LAROER COUTREXROOr, Hips, 170 
SEEDS OF CUCUMBER, . LIQUORICE, 
2 PopPPY, Gum ARABIC, 
. MELON, === T RAGACANTH, 
Svear, | STARCH, 
Hoxexy,. IsINGLASS, 
Ralsi xs, +» The NUTRIENTS, 
Dares, TH TER -=--- EMOLLIENTS, and 
Fregye Hong: ene 
Tl br I though 


1 


J 


though theſe laſt can rer be ſaid to act in the mode 
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we have deſcribed of common demulcents; but rather 
take off the acrimony by diminiſhing the ſenſibility of 
parts ; and produce a viſcofity of the ſecreted fluids, it 
is obvious from the appearance of the matter, in thoſe. 
who have taken nes, after their narcotic effects have 


ceaſed. 


And this I take to be owing to the veſſels HEN by 


their power thrown into a ſtate of torpor, and thus 


ſuffering the ſecreted fluid to become more denſe by 


its continuance, and conſequently leſs acrimonious 
from the diſſipation of its more ſerous parts. 


They have been divided into LENIENT DREMUl- 


'cgnTs, fuch as Starch—Gum Arabic—Olive Oil— 
and thoſe which are piLvzNT, as Water, and watery 
ſubſtances; but theſe laſt come not properly under this 
head, without being mixed with ſome of the former; 
as they are apt, without ſuch mixture, to Paſs off too 


quickly by ſome of the emunctories. 

The uſe to be acquired from the adminiſtration of 
theſe materials are, a diminution of the action of the 
ordinary ſtimuli upon parts affected with too great 
ſenſibility, and a ſupply of the natural coverings of the 
Parts were too defectivediminiſhing morbid acri- 


mony in the ſyſtem in general—and rendering more 


mild thoſe ſecretions which are e ee or too 
— cen de | 
But their adminiſtration would be perhicios, if 
there was any defect of a natural pungency in the ſe- 
creted fluids—a' great degree of viſcidity in the cove- 


[ rings of the ſenſible parts—or an uncommon want of 
— in the excretory organs, | 
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We are now come to our fourth diviſion, wherein 
we purpoſe to conſider . | „ 

MEDICINES WHICH MANIFEST THEIR SENSIBLE 
ACTION CHIEFLY, IF NOT SOLELY, IN THE FIRST. 5 
PASSAGES RESPECTING THE FLUIps. 

The firſt of which preſent theraſelyes to our view 
are, | 4 
$ 1. ANTALKALINES, FRAU the Greek. AR 
anti, againſt, and alkali, alkalies, conſequently all acids 
and aceſcent materials come under this deſcription ; as 
do all ſuch medicines as conquer alkalies, and deſtroy 
their power of action as ſuch. But in this place the 
acids and aceſcents are only to be conſidered as cor- 
rectors of alkaleſcent ſubſtances; for we have before 
ſeen the diverfified power they appear to maintain as 
oftringents---ftimulants---ſedatives---inſpiſſants--= carthar- 
tics---diuretics---and they will alſo rank with antiputreſ- 
cents; at leaſt ſuch of them as have been ſelected and 
arranged agreeable to the effects they have been thought 

to produce on the human machine: and here their 
chief action appears to me to be in the firſt paſſages 
only, where, coming in contact with alkaleſcent ſub- 
ſtances, there chey neutralize them. 

lam of opinion, that where there happens to be, 
from any diſeaſe, an alkaleſcent ſtate of the fluids, they 
are not of much ſervice by acting in them merely 
you and correcting ſych alkaleſeeney; ; for when 
MoS g our 


our fluids are affected to any conſiderable degree with 
this, little is in our power; but in caſes of this kind, 
ſhould they be of any ſervice, I am perſuaded it is 
more from their action communicated to the ſolids, 
particularly the mineral acids, than from any other 
cauſe, Perhaps the utility derived from the native 
acids depends more upon the fixed air, with which they 
are replete ; for we have not a more powerful correc- 
tor of putreſcent acrimony than this ſpecies of air. 
They have been divided into vegetable and ſaline 
antalkalines—but the better diviſion is, into xATIvx— 
of which ſorrel—barberry—and tamarinds form ex- 
amples—and into arti ificial, as the acid of vitriol—ſea 


falt—nitre, and vegetable. 
The catalogue of ANTALEALINES, with nick we 


are ſupplied, are, 
swr ACESCENT "pipes. 


Pears, „ amarinds, 6 

Apples, il. : Currants, : 
Oranges, 8 Grapes, 

Lemons, | Clbberries, 

Strawberry, Raiſins, / 

Raſpberry,"  . Dates, e 

| Burberry, AT Figs, c. [og Pa 


Mosr or THE CULINARY PLANTS, / 
een Cabbage, 5 | 


E 


C vcumbers, | | 


Melons, - 7 | 5 15 5 TEM Nafturtium, th, 

J 

Spinage, 1 Dandelion, * 
738; Hang Ai 8 

* Sallad, Lettuce, po Tas: Ag 


2 
- 


IS 4 


* 
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Sally, ß Parſnip, 
Aſparagus, — + ot 6 
Artichoke, Potatoes, 
Radiſh, N Leek, 
Turnip, - Onion, 
Carrot, | SGlarlic, 

Orrvx, 

WarzR Dock, 

SORREL, &c. 

WINE, 


VINEGAR, with the ARTIFICIAL MINE- | 
RAL AC1Ds above ſpecified, | 
Sar or AMBER. See Diuretics. 

And likewiſe the whole claſs of DEeMuLcenTs ; ; but 
theſe act by mechanical, not chemical mixture—that 
is, from merely mixing with and ſheathing the offen- 
ding particles, not from altering them, by forming a 
new combination, ſo that each body loſes totally its 
natural properties, and becomes a third, differing 
from both—and, perhaps, ſome others here ſpecified, 
may act in the ſame mechanical mode. e 

It will, from this conciſe view, appear obvious 
from whence the whole of the virtues of this claſs of 
medicines may be collected and where their uſ# 

ought to be prohibited. their porver of neutralizing 

alkalies. 

For, ox THE ONE HAND, by this power they are 
capable of removing any ſenſation of alcaleſcency in 
the firſt paſſages—reſtoring. the natural diſpoſition to 
acidity in the ſtomach—and correcting in the alimen- 


; enn preternatural A hg —Ox THE OTHER, 


* * 


2 


=— 


if there ſhould be, from an acid cauſe, any 8 
diſpoſition in the ſtomach to that painful ſenſation, 
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called CarDIAaLGia, an uncommonly flow and languid 
circulation, or any conſiderable diminution of animal 


heat, theſe defects they would increaſe ; conſequently, 
under ſuch circumſtances, ought. to be prohibited. 


$ 2. ANTACIDA, Antacids, from anti, againſt, 
and acida, acids. Theſe comprehend all alcaleſcent ſub- 


' ſtances, moſt of the abſorbent earths, and ſome neu- 


tral falts—and are ſuch ſubſtances as counteract acidity 
in the ſame manner as acids conquered alkalies—and 
are in this light here only to be conſidered, as we have 


before taken notice of them with reſpect to their dif- 


ferent operations in the habit, ſelected agreeable to 
their various powers, acting as frimulants, antiſpaſms- 


dict, attenuants, anti ſeptics, cathartics, and diuretics— 


and in this place they ſeem chiefly to exert their effi- 
cacy only in the ſtomach, now and then, perhaps, in 
the inteſtines. 

The catalogue of AnTacips with which we are pre- 
ſented, ſufficient to anſwer any purpoſe they are ca- 
pable of effecting, „„ a 
TzsrAczovs ANIMALS. See Dare. 


ANIMAL, Foop--- "i | acl 
[Doſe 6 ounces. ta 164 in a 


Lie WarzR--- Tk + oth 

aal 1 prepared, from 10 grains 

CRABS Es and "YR: to 2 ; drams. 

Bykxr HanrsHoRN--- } 175 
Decoction of, L 


Ecag and Ox: STER SHELL x 
— 1 } Gow 10 graingto: 2drams. 


ALKALI 
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5 ü 
Foſſile, called So- TER 5 to 30: or 40 grains, 


da, or Natron, J 
volatile, ſttom 3 to 20 grains, 
BoRAx--- 8 from 4 to 10 or 12 grains, 
 TarTARIZED KALI, or 
SoLUBLE LARTAR--- 
Sokfe- PHY 2 See Diuretics, 
STIMULANTS=== 
ANTISPASMODICS--» 
| SgpATIVEs---and 
 DEMULCENTS---. | | 
Though moſt of theſe a& be coming in contact with 
the prevailing acid immediately, without conſidering 
the ſolids—yet thoſe under the general titles, except 
the demulcents, which become ſerviceable by their 
ſheathing property, produce their effects by the in- 
fluence they have on the moving powers, which we 
have in their proper places before ſpecified. — _ 
As the action of theſe, like the former, is ſo very 
limited, only to be conſidered in this place as eounter- 
acting acidity in the firſt paſſages, we ſhall have occa- 
ſion to ſay little more than will be ſufficient to ſhew 
where they will be beneficial, or in what caſes their 
exhibition would be improper. _ TY 
When there is a morbid prevalence and ſerfurion of 
ſourneſs in the alimentary canal; when, from the ſame 
cauſe in the ſtomach, the natural appetite is vitiated, 
and the action of that organ and inteſtines is diſordered, 
they are of ſervice in removing the former, and reſto- 
ring the two latter to their healthful ſtandard. +. 


+ 12 to 20 or 30 grains. 


But 
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But Nn there s a prevalence of edc in the 
ftomach and bowels, or a tendency to putridity in the 
general maſs of blood, they muſt be highly detrimen- 
tal. And, perhaps, in this laſt caſe, the miſchief 
which would ariſe from their uſe may be more owing 
to the deſtruction of the acid in the firſt paſſages, than 
from joining in their alcaleſcent ſtate with the fluids, 
as acids have been conſidered antiputreſcent. 0 

$ 3. ANTISEPTICS, from anti, againſt, ſeptica, pu- 
trefacientia, ſubſtances occaſioning putrefaction. Theſe 
include all ſuch materials as obviate > the too great pu- 

treſcency of our fluids. 
No as the . of our . may be 
brought on by exceſs of heat and motion, as well as 
receiving any putrid ferment into the vaſcular ſyſ- 
tem. —as it, when once fixed, and begun to exer- 
ciſe its deleterious. action, induces languor and great 
debility in the moving powers, we may ſee the reaſon 
of our antiſeptic claſs of medicines, exhibiting, accor- 
ding to the conception we have of their action, ſuch 
apparently contradictory views for in the ſame ar- 
rangement we ſhall find, that we have the volatile ſalt, 
and thoſe of the neutral kind—the former conſidered 
as highly heating, and a ſtrong ſtimulant of the mo- 
ving powers. —the other as cooling the en and mi- 
tigating vaſcular motion. 

From thence I preſume, that 9 are 3 ap- 
plicable in different ſtages of putreſcent action; or in 
different conſtitutions affected with putrefaction; agg 


not ane the ſame N hold good with acids and 
18, 5 alkalies, 
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alkalies, for they are both enumerated under antiſep- 
tics. Of theſe different ſubſtances it therefore behoves 
us to be very careful in the application. | 

In the firſt ſtages, where a putrid tendency may be; ac- 
companied with high degrees of circulatory motion and 
heat, or in conſtitutions where theſe are prevalent, neu- 
tral ſalines and aceſcents may be the moſt proper; but 
in languid habits, or thoſe made ſuch by the continu- 
ance of the enervating power of putrid particles, vo- 
latiles and cordials challenge the preference. 

Nitre has been ſaid to be ſtrongly antiſeptic, when 
applied to inanimate animal matter, but not ſo in the 
living ſubject, as it leſſens the powers of the vital ac- 
tions - but this is only applicable in the advanced ſtage 
of putreſcency ; and it is to that ſtate of the diſcaſe 
alone they muſt mean to advert, who advance, that 
cordials, and whatever invigorates the ſolids, by in- 
creaſing the vital heat, are properly antiputreſcent, and 
by what alone relief can be obtained in putrid com- 


plaints. . 
However, our chief þ intent in theſe — is to 8 


up a due action of the moving powers, and a proper 
tone of the ſolids, that i is, an active firmneſs- which 


effects, we conclude, may be produced by the ſubſc- 
quent ſelection of ANTISEPTICS : 


Thoſe Favirs which have ſweetneſs coupled with 


acidity, | 
WM iu, On ANCESs, 
Aris, And ſuch like. 
er 2 ACERB FrviTs, 
. &c. 


Medlars, Wix 
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Wins, 
VIXEOAR, 


Nirxous | 

Mvz1aTic ae, 

VIrRI OIL Ie | 
SALT OF AMBER, 


See Diuretics, 


| ee and 


Some . 
Wan e 


R Farne 

| "LY Suns, | 

- EMPYREUMATIC O1Ls. 
Feen EATHARGE-— from 1 to 3 drops, 


* SEDATIVES, 


Alu- Page 210. 
NiIrRE- 272. 
5 Axenonor, QuAss1A, 
11 VEGETALB NUTRI- OIL of TuRPENTINE, 
"ENTS, | ALz---PorTER---CvDER 
 ASTRINGENTS, ---PERRY, 
STIMULANTS, Cameron, 


As A FoETIpDA, 


"AnTisPasMoDICs, Musk, 


"WormMwoop, 
1 CHAMOMILE, 


but, „ in caſes of wee, . cerninl the x moſt. el 


| Wixz--- 


Bank 


Extract, 
KReſin, 


DPecoction, 


1 ** EI JS 


p R x} 
in are 11 FEE af ; Volt“ 
wg doſe fom 32 to; x a adram. 


x ounce to 2 pounds re- 
_ duced to 1 pound--- 
doſe 2 ounces. 
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BaRK--- | 5 
Powder, 20 grains to 2 drams. 
* incture, ſimple, . to 2 or 3 drams. 
compound, 


FE Haha. |. I to 2 or z drams. 


They have been properly divided into ſuch as are 
tonic, increaſing the activity and ſtrength of the ſyſtem, of 
which Peruvian Bark---Wormwood---and Chamomile 
are examples. 

Such as are cooling---Acid Salines---Neutral Salts. 

Stimulant, as Wine---Alchohol---Oll of Turpentine, 

Antiſpaſmodic, as Camphor---Aſa feetida---Muſk. 

The utility of theſe are derived from reſiſting and 
correcting putrefaction by preventing the aſſimila- 
ting quality of any putrid ferment received into the 
machine correcting the putrid diſpoſition of the hu- 
mours Obviating the progreſſion of putreſcency ta- 
king place in the ſolids---and reſtoring to a ſound my 
ſolids morbidly putrid. 
But in caſes where a 8 ſenſibility. of 1. PR 

mach is prevalent, thoſe called Toxic are to be avoid- 
ed—the REFRIGERANT, where a debility of the vital 
powers are manifeſt—the sTIMULANT, when we per- 
ceive too great a degree of irritability, circulation too 
highly accelerated, or ſtrong diſpoſition to profuſe 
bleeding and the sEDATIVE ANTISPASMODICS, when 
there is a too languid circulation, a lethargic diſpoſi- 
ſition, or a conſiderable degree of torpor in the iy 2 
tem. 


* 


C H AP. 
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CHAP. V. 


i In our fifth and laſt diviſion we include MEDICI ES 
WHICH PRODUCE THEIR CONSEQUENCES BY Ex- 
TERNAL APPLICATION; -= OR ON SUBSTANCES 
FORMED WITHIN THE MACHINE, THOUGH LODGED 
WITHOUT THE VERGE OF CIRCULATION. The 
firſt of which we ſhall conſider are, 

8 r. EPISPASTICS, or VESICATORIES, from 

epiſpao, to draw, and veficatorium, as raiſing a bliſter, 
They are therefore ſtimulants, in the firſt ſenſe, locally 
ſuch ; and, if continued, become evacuants. 
But their action is not confined to thoſe places where 
they immediately act; they communicate that action to 
the ſyſtem in general, and often in particular to the 
urinary paſſages ; but this effect is chiefly N 
by cantharides, or Spaniſh flies. 
They have been formed into three diviſions, viz. 

I. Such as only occaſion heat in the part—of which 
claſs may be conſidered the ſlighter ſtimulants. 

2. Such which create heat, with ſome degree of in- 
flammation, as ee ee al- 
kali. 
JT Thoſe which raiſe bliſters, as  Cantharides, Eu- 
pborbium to which may be added aà fourth. 

4. Thoſe which produce a diſcharge of rag as Se- 
tons and Iflues. 
They are often applied with different intents, either 


as s they act on the nervous power, alter the balance of 
circulation, 
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circulation, or produce evacuation ; hence are theit 
particular uſes diſcoverable; in removing torpidity, 
or languor in the ſyſtem---conquering the effects of 
more than uſual ſenſibility---decreaſing violent pain 
weakening the circulatory force of the blood againſt 
any part morbidly affected and alſo of action in vel- 
ſels of the neighbourhood of thoſe to which they are 
applied. They alſo decreaſe the volume of the circu- 
lating fluids when too great in the habit, and evacuate 
morbid accumulation of ſerum. 
But ſhould the ſyſtem be in general highly irritable, 
the blood præternaturally thick, or the fluids in general 
too defective in quantity, theſe circumſtances de- 
mand the prohibition of their uſe. 

$ 2. PHLEBO TOM IA, bleeding, from pbleps, 
vena, a vein or artery, and temno, ſeco, to cut. 

Under this term are arranged all thoſe modes by 
which blood is evacuated from the machine by the me- 

dical art; and theſe operations are conſidered as either 
producing general or partial effects, by relieving the 
ſyſtem in general, or only in ſome of its parts. 

The diviſion of this claſs has commonly been gene- 
ral, and topical or local ; and inſtanced, in opening a 
vein, or an artery, as belonging to the firſt ; as to the 
ſecond, ſcarifications, or cupping-glaſſes, which are 
called cruentæ, from the drawing blood---and the ap- 
plication of leeches; but the terms, it has been thought, 
would be more judiciouſly confined to the quantity 
taken, as veins or arteries muſt in all caſes of blood- 
letting be opened. In general bleeding we commonly 
ke away ſuch a quantity as will in ſome degree de- 


. creaſe 
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creaſe the power of the ſyſtem---in local, ſuch a pro- 
Portion only as may contribute to relieve a part of the 
ſyſtem near which the operation is performed---or, we 
ought to make ſuch diſtinctions, for the ſake of pro- 
priety, by which we ſhould underſtand, that in gene- 
ral bleeding, the larger branches of the veins or arte- 
ries are opened—in local, only the capillary, or very 
| ſmall branches. 
From whence the uſe accruing from this operation 
is derived may be eaſily conceived—as it proceeds ei- 
ther from leſſening the quantity of blood —altering the 
ſtate of its motion —or changing its courſe. 
Hence it relieves in all caſes where the maſs of 
blood abounds too much in quantity; or, when there 
is a too great tenſion or diſtenſion of veſſels in the ſyſ- 
tem when the force of the circulation is highly in- 
creaſed—or the heat immoderate—or when in parti- 
cular blood-veſlels there is a morbid increaſe of ac- 
tion, or the force of the blood is too {any againſt parts 
morbidly affected. 
But where there is too great a ſcarcity of blooc, the 
| circulation remarkably weak or languid, or too great a 
debility in the voluntary motions——theſe are powerful 
objections to its uſe. 
Though from this operation it is apparent that the 
' higheſt advantages may accrue ; and indeed, in many 
caſes which are inflammatory, or ariſe from ſanguinary | 
| congeſtion, nothing can be done efficaciouſly without 
it; ſtill I think it is made infinitely too free uſe of, 
_ eſpecially in thoſe places and climates where people 
are liable to fall into o putrid, and ſome malignant com- 
| Plainte. Where 
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Where the patient is ſtrong and athletic, the pulſe 
full and tenſe, and there appear evident ſigns of too 
great plenitude, it is univerſally right to bleed, other- 
wiſe there is ſome caution required; for it very often hur- 
ries the habit into ſuch a ſtate of extreme debility, in 
ſome fevers, that nothing can compeni{y the miſchief 
it occaſions, 

In all doubtful caſes, iis, it may be 
thought neceſſary for blood to be taken away, 
I would adviſe the operator to lay his finger on the 
pulſe of the oppoſite wriſt to that wherein the opera- 
tion is performed ; if, during the flowing of the blood, 
the pulſe riſes, it is an indication to perſiſt; if it ſhould 
flag, we ſhould immediately deſiſt, 

$ 3 ANTHELMINTICS, worm medicines, from 
anti, againſt, and elmins, vermis, a worm: or VER- 
MIFUGES, Thus are called ſuch ſubſtances as 
deſtroy or expel worms, whether ſituated in the 
gullet, in the paſſages to the ſtomach, the ſto- 
mach itſelf, or the inteſtines ; but, though it has been 
ſaid, worms are formed in various parts of the ma- 
chine, and haye been found in differerit places, as the 
liver—kidneys—lungs—membrane ſurrounding looſely 
the heart—brain—cavities of the teeth, &c. we con- 
fine ourſelves to medicines which perform their office 
on thoſe which lodge in the firſt pallages. 

Borxnaave uſed to divide this claſs into two, viz. 
thoſe which deftroy and thoſe which expel worms ;— 
but there may be cafes where the exhibition of theſe 
may be improper, becauſe of the particular ſtate of 


the ſtomach and inteſtines being unable to bear their 
X a action 
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action hence modern authors have more Aha 
divided them into four heads: 

FixsT. Thoſe which are ſuppoſed to nn by 
poiſoning the worms, termed venenoſa, poiſonous, as 
QUICKSILVER--- See Sialagogues. 
P In—Powder, doſe 6 to 20 grains or more. 
Sul RHUR Flowers of, See Cathartics. 
Sxcoxp. Thoſe which expel worms, or Hats, 


SCAMMONY— 


JaLap— : 
| See Cathatrtics. 
ALots— a tles 


GAMBOOGE 
| TRIRD. Thoſe which have lubricating Properties 
called Inbricantia, lubricating, as 
Oil or OL1ves— LINSsEED O1.— 

FourTy. Medicines ſuppoſed to have a tonic 
power, or giving activity and ſtrength to the bowels, 
named fonica, as | : 5 
SABINE— Ber Emmenagogues. 
Worm Sp Powder, doſe & a dram to a dram. 


| Z a pint to 1 int in 2 
T Gf fg P 5 24 
Tanzty—In uſion, | hours. 

Powder, 10 to 30 grains or more. 


Beſides theſe there are a number of other articles ex- 


hibited for this purpoſe— 

IxDrAx Pink RooT— 
Powder, 8 to 40 grains. 

FRN Roor—Powder, 1 dram to 3. 
6 ſthe hairy part es off 

5 the pods, and mixed with 

CownaGr— J ſyrup, to the conſiſtence 

7 of an ele&tuary—doſe, 1 
to 2 tea ſpoonfuls. 


SALT in ſtrong ſolution. 
CAMPHOR 
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CAMPHOR— See Antiſpaſmodics. 
BirTERS—OI1L IN GLYSTERS— 
 HarRowoaTE WATERS— 

But I believe Calomel in general one of our moſt 

ſuperior vermifuges. 
_ The utility of theſe medicines naturally reſult from 
their action on the worms themſelves—alſo on the ſyſ- 
tem—by which means they either deſtroy, expel, and 
prevent their generation in the machine. 

But ſome exceptions may very properly ariſe to the 
uſe of each under particular circumſtances---if the in- 
teſtines ſhould be in an inflamed ſtate, or be abraded, 
the venenoſa, or poiſonous, ſhould be avoided---the la- 
bricantia, lubricating, if there ſhould be accumulation 
of ſordes in the firſt paſſages---1f a peculiar ſenſibility of 
the ſtomach, the 7onica---and the cathartic, if any to- 
pical inflammatory affection ſhould occupy the inteſ- 
tines, or ſhould the conſtitution labour under any con- 
ſiderable deficiency of fluids. 

$4. LITHONTRIPTICS, from char tank 
and hrupto, frango, to break. By this term we ſhould 
mean all ſuch materials as diſſolve the ſtone ;—but our 
catalogue, under that idea, would not, I fear, com- 
prehend any, notwirhſtanding the variety of pompous 
pretenſions ſome have publiſhed on the certain. exiſ⸗ 
tence of medicines endowed with this ſol vent property. 
But it is the general opinion of the candid and 
rational practitioners that thoſe who write now on the 
powers of medicine, though they retain the term, only 

mean ſuch ſubſtances as poſſeſs a power of removing 
the diſpoſition in the body to the formation of n 
or ſtony concretions. 


— ü4˙w7 
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Indeed, we have had much ſaid on the diſſolving 
power of alkalies and quick-lime — ſoap ley taken in 
broth freed from its fat Mrs. Stevens's ſolvent, and 
lime water for a long ſeries of time; ſtill few have 
found the wiſhed- for ſucceſs; but how far they may act 
as preventive remedies, as well as ſome others, cannot 
be poſſibly determined. From the uſe of bitters, and 
the uva urſi, or leaves of bear's wortle berry, in this 
view, I have known ſome benefit to ariſe in patients 
ſubject to gravelly complaints, from a collection of ſtony 
or gouty matter. Much is ſaid at preſent of, and in- 
deed the many experiments lately made ſeem to prove 
the utility of a ſolution of the veGETABLE ALKALT, call- 
ed hahi, impregnated with fixed air, half a dram of the 
falt given at each doſe, diſſolved in any proper liquid, 
twice a day, and this increaſed to two drams or more, 
and continued for ſome time. 

They have, however, been divided into ſuch as are 
ANTACID, as | 
LINE Wargr--- 6 ounces to 16 iu he day. 
SOAP--- 20 grains to 4 an ounce. 
CavsrTic ALE ALI in veal broth, 10 to 30 
SOAP LEY-=- J drops. 

ee in infuſion, 2 ounces to a 
E with fixed Air, { quart of water---dole 6 


to 8 ounces. 


Such as have an ASTRINGENT POW ER, as 
BiTTERS--- | 


Uva Ust, or Bear's 
Wortle Berry, 4 ape nota arren 


But it has been alledged, that all alkalies i in ge⸗ 


neral poſſeſs this 8 — power, therefore in 
their 
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their cauſtic ſtate they are by ſome rejected; becauſe 
they are apt to diſagree with the ſtomach, and from 
thence are they obliged to be employed in too ſmall 
doſes. 

As ſolvents, I am of opinion, little can be ſaid of 
the uſe of the claſs here enumerated ; but as preven- 
tives, having a power to obviate the generation of 
ſtony concretions in the machine, they may be conſi- 
dered to be beneficial in two ways in altering the 
ſtate of the ſolids, by preventing a particular ſtate of 
laxity of the ſtomach, and in the kidney—and in pro- 
ducing ſuch an effect upon the circulating fluids, that 
they become leſs liable to furniſh ſtony materials to be 
ſecreted by the kidneys. 

But certain objections will ariſe to che uſe of the 
antacids, if in the ſtomach there ſhould be a diſpoſition 
prevalent to generate alcaleſcency—to the aftringents, 
if there ſhould be a rigidity, or contraction in the coats 
of that organ. 

On vermifuges and Iithontriptics we have been more 
| conciſe than on other parts of our ſubject ; becauſe 
they each are appropriated here only to the alleviation 
of ſingle complaints ſpecified under their reſpective 
heads; of which, when we come to treat hereafter, 
we ſhall be obliged to ſpeak mort fully; and 
enlarge more on the particular nature of the remedies 
in each caſe adminiſtered : at preſent it has therefore 
been thought ſufficient to furniſh a general idea, in or- 
der to prepare our readers properly for more eaſily 
underſtanding what we have to deliver on theſe 
heads, 

X 3 And 


ONS» 
be ? Po - 
SER, 
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And now we muſt obſerve; that, notwithſtanding, 
in treating on medicines, we have enumerated a great 


variety, which many profeſſors have thought eſſen- 


tially neceſſary to be produced ; there have not been 


wanting ſome in the medical world, who ſeem to de- 


ſpiſe all this labour, as well as the authority of Hippo- 
crates, Boerhaave, and all the men of eminence, who 
have been conſidered as ſhining ornaments of their pro- 


feſſion; and publicly avow, that a very few medicines, 


properly applied, will ſerve every 2 271 of the me · 


dical art and theſe are, 


CAN THARI DES, uſed JALAr, 
chiefly as bliſters, SALTS, 
CALOMEL,  Or1vm, 
TARTARIZZED AN TI- With the uſe of. nutriti- 
MONY, ous diet and domeſtic 
ALoks, cordials. 
SENNA, | 


However, we cannot avoid confeſſing, that we think 


this catalogue infinitely too conciſe ; particulerly as 


there are ſome medicines omitted which have ſurpri- 
ſing effects, for which we cannot ſo readily account; 


but whoſe efficacy has been confirmed to us by prac- 


tice; and others of which, from daily experience, we 
are forbid to doubt the utility. I would, therefore, in 


order to render the catalogue more e N = _ 


the following articles : 


O1L or CasroR, As A FOETIDA, 
ANIMAL OIL, ; Mosx, © 
Ork or AMBER, Camrnor, 

3 | VoLATILE 


if 
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VoLATILE ALKALT, Ip ECAcUANEHA, 
FLowERs OF Zinc, Rox, 

WIITE VITRIOL, RHUBARB, 
PxRUVIAN BARK, SABINE. 


Before I quit this ſubject, I would beg leave farther 
to obſerve, that though I have placed the doſes of medi- 
cines as uſually adminiſtered to adults; in all active me- 
dicines, I ſhould recommend them to be given in ſmall 
doſes at firſt, and gradually increaſed, till we have arri- 
ved at the fulleſt that the conſtitution can bear with eaſe, 
as the only mode of trying what good effect may be pro- 
duced by their powers: and here we ſhall often find a 
ſurpriſing difference in the quantity neceſſary to pro- 
mote the end deſired—for I have known two grains 
of a very active medicine produce as powerful an ef- 
fect on one conſtitution, as eight or ten would on ano- 
ther; and this knowledge can only be obtained by 
particular experience. Indeed, I have known com- 
plaints cured by the very ſame medicine under the 
management of one practitioner, that had failed in the 
hands of another; which only aroſe from the different 
modes of management reſpecting the N admini- 
en, 

With regard to the forms in which e ought 
to be exhibited, the intent to be anſwered ſhould be 
particularly conſidered; whether the expeditious or 

Permanent action is moſt eligible-if the former, they 

ſhould be given in liquid. — if the latter, in ſolid forms 

T becauſe in their diffuſed ſtate they act moſt quickly. 
For a very great variety become effectual by com- 
municating their power from the ſtomach to the reſt of 
| | Þ 7 4. | the 
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the machine ſympathetically; conſequently the larger 
ſurface of the ſtomach they touch at the ſame time, 
and the ſtronger their action, the quicker and more 
powerful will be their effect--In acute caſes, therefore, 
theſe purpoſes will be beſt anſwered in a ſtate of ſolu- 
tion z but, on the contrary, in chronic caſes, ſolid 
forms are preferable; becauſe they occaſion medicines 
to act ſlowly, and, of courſe, make that action more 
durable, by remaining longer on the ſtomach z---be- 
Aides, all medicines which are not eaſily ſuſpended in 
any liquid, ſhould be adminiſtered in form of Bolus 
pill--- eleftuary---or powder mixed with ſyrup or ſome 
bother viſcid ſubſtance ;---thoſe which are volatile, very 
light, or readily miſcible with any menſtruum, ſhould 
be given in mixture or draught, Where a greater pro- 
portion of any vegetable body is required than the ſto- | 
mach can bear in powder, and where the active part. 
can be extracted by water, decoction or infuſion is the 
moſt proper; and all oleaginous ſubſtances require 
the addition of ſome intermediate viſcid body, to make 
them properly incorporate with watery fluids, or ſy- 
rups, and are moſt elegantly adminiſtered in form of 
emulſion or lindtu set 

Though ſome ſmall difficulty may ariſe to readers 
lightly converſant in medical reſearches, on the peru- 
fal of this part of the work which treats on medicine--- 
ſtill, by beſtowing a little pains on each diviſion---from 
the advantage they will receive, they will not find their 


| | Habouriill beſtowed---for they will be taught the ſim- 


pleſt, moſt eaſy, and certain mode of preſcribing, as 


well as the moſt I! will alſo underſtand, 
| L | from 


\ 
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from the knowledge of the different powers of medi- 
eine, not only where they are likely to be ſerviceable, 
but where they will be of dangerous conſequences---a 
ſpecies of information which every man ought to poſ- 
ſeſs, who dares venture to preſctibe either for himſelf 
or others :---for the firſt law of phyſic is, vor To po 
HARM IN ALL OUR EFFORTS TO DO coop; of which 
no man can be certain without he knows preciſely the 
ative properties of ſuch medicines as he adminiſters ; 
and whether they are properly adapted to the conſtitu- 
tion, under the circumſtances of the morbid attack 


which he labours to remedy. 


SECTHFON ww 
Ox DiseasE IN GENERAL. 


Having finiſhed thoſe parts of our work which were 
conſidered as preparatory to the more complicated, we 
mult now enter on an inquiry into the nature of diſea- 
ſes, with the beſt modes of diſcovering and curing 
them.—But, previous to this, it will be of uſe; ro ſay 
lomething general on the ſubje&, in order to ſhew 
what is meant by diſeaſe—how diſcovered and diſtin- 

Suiſhed— the different cauſes— with the indications of 
cure. 

By Diszasx is meant a general or Jocal affection, by 


Which the — is "WOOL or ho action of a part 
impeded, 


[1 7 * 

5 

Kt 
- 


either by the efforts of nature, or of art. 
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| impeded, perverted, or deftroyed—or, an appearance 


deviating from health, from ſome general, partial, or 
local affection, by which the ſyſtem in general, or in 
a part, is oppreſſed or disfigured and this is diſco- 


dered and diſtinguiſbed by an enumeration of certain 
ſymptoms or appearances with which it is always aſſo- 


ciated.— But diſeaſes differ; hence it is neceſſary to 
diſtinguiſh them from each other, with which they may 
ſeem to have a near affinity—this is done by the cauſes 
and peculiarities that are connected to them; and from 
whence the deviation ariſes. | 

The cauſes of diſeaſe are threefold : 

1. PrEpisrosING—When the conſtitution collec- 
tively, or in part, is in ſuch a ſituation as is moſt fa- 


vourable to produce diſeaſe ; or to receive the impreſ- 


ſion made by its cauſe immediately conſidered ;—and 
theſe are either 
Inherent or hereditary, 
Adventitious or accidental, 
put into action, or brought about by the 
2. REMOTE, or INDUCING, which depend upon the 
ſtate of air climate ſituation mode of life —indiſ- 
cretion—or the elective power of morbid particles, 
called miaſmata---virus---efffuvia---occaſioning the 
3. PROxIMATE, or IMMEDIATE, Which are ſuch as 


from their action conſtitute the immediate ſource of 
diſeaſe—and from whence ariſe the 


InDicaTiIons or Curt, which conſiſts in the remo- 


val of the operating cauſes; or the preventing the con- 


ſtitution feeling too powerfully certain effects, till the 
matters occaſioning them can be thrown out of che habit, 


But 
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But the moſt eligible mode is the prevenTIVE, ac- 
quired by the conſideration of the remote or inducing 
cauſes, where practicable and hence preventing pre- 
diſpoſition from being rendered active, by intercepting 
theſe cauſes, or n the habit againſt their influ- 
ence. ata | 
This account, conciſe as it is, comprehevli the 
whole practical part of medicine; from whence though 
ſhoot forth a variety of branches, which we ſhall diſ- 
poſe under the following heads, agreeable to ſuch ap- 
pearances as moſt ſtrongly manifeſt themſelves to our 
perception, whether FEBRILE — INFLAMMATORY — 
PAINFUL—NERVOUS—Or MENTAL —or Where evacua- 
tions are contrary to, or more copious than what 18 
natural, ſtiled rLUxEs—where difficulty of breathing 
is the crying ſymptom, called As rHMLͤ I -or where 
the complaint depends upon the humours of the ma- 
chine, or make their appearance upon the ſkin. 


1. HNA N 1, 
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Att thoſe? are fo conſidered where tha is an 
alteration reſpecting the pulſe and heat; for the moſt 
part, an increaſed quickneſs of the former, and the lat- 
ter augmented 1 in ſome degree ;—many of the func- 
tions of the machine injured—particularly the ſtrength 
of the limbs diminiſhed ; attended with chillneſs, lan- 

_—_ 
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guor, laſlitude, and other marks of n without 
any local primary diſeaſe. 

Under this head is comprehended Ml the fevers of 
whatever nature, by which the human frame is af- 
flicted; but, as they put on different appearances, they 
are divided under diſtinct heads, 2 to thoſe 
Appearances, as 


T. Continue, « or CONTINENT. 
2. REMITTENT, 
3. INTERMITTENT, 
4. HECTIc, and 
5. ERUPTIVE. 
In which order we ſhall purſue them; but we ſhould 
firſt remark, that all thoſe are called 


ConTINDED FEVERS, 


where they continue from their commencement to 
their termination without any intermiſſion, remarkable 
remiſſions, or exacerbations, that is, increaſe of vio- 
lence in the ſymptoms. To this claſs belong 
1. The ſimple continued | 
2. Inflammatory 
3. Nervous Fever. 
4. Putrid 
5. Anomalous, or mixed 
T We fevers in general begin with lafitude---cold- 
neſs— ſhivering, but without tremor or grinding of 
the teeth, and heavineſs of the head—then the heat in- 
creaſes every day till the height, with proſtration of 
ſtrength, and a conſtant deſire of lying down —head- 


ach —and thirſt no Fan or increaſe of febrile 
affection, 
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a 


affection, except from ſome perceptible cauſe. At 
the decline of the diſeaſe, there appears a moiſture, 
ſweat, or ſome other evacuation, | 

With reſbect to ſenſation, the emed diſcover 
themſelves by a ſenſe of wearineſs all over che body--- 
a heavineſs, attended with giddineſs of the head—head- 
ach—bad taſte in the mouth—often an imperfe&, or 
depraved ſmell---a difficulty and tottering in motion--- 
unwillingneſs to ſpeak=--a deſire to keep in an horizon- 
tal poſition---a total want of, or ſcarce any appetite--- 
great thirſt---loathing of animal food, or any folids---a 
deſire for watery acidulated cold ng: laſcivious 
inclination. 

In the cold flate, breathing is ſmall, quick, oppreſ- 
ſed; — in the hot, deeper and frequent; in the cold ſlate, 
the pulſe is ſmall, intermitting, interrupted, and fre- 
quent ia the hot, full and frequent; in the declenſion, 


full and undulating. 

The ſaliva is ſmall in quantity, clammyi;---the mu- 
cus of the tongue, gums, and lips is greyiſh, rather 
yellow, and ſometimes black—the urine in the courſe 
of the diſeaſe becomes hotrer and turbid—there is a 
moiſture in the ſkin and a ſweat in the declenſion of the 
fever—the ſtools are liquid,, yellow, often fœtid the 
mucus of the noſe trifling ; and ſometimes from thence 
hæmorrhages ifſue. 

Fevers of this kind are often uſhered in with a cold- 
neſs of the extremities and paleneſs of the face—very 
often without any ſhaking of the limbs ;—after that 
there is a conſtant uniform heat, for the moſt part, ex- 


cept 
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cept that it is greater towards the height ; there 1s alſo 
in the declenſion a ſoftneſs of the ſkin. 205 

This is the hiſtory of the continued order of "Ne 
in general, with ſuch things as appear in the vital and 
animal functions with reſpe& to ſenſation, voluntary 
motion, appetite, reſpiration, and the pulſe ; and alſo 
in the excretions and qualities of the ſolid parts. 

Now as all the fevers. of this kind have a greater or 
ſmaller number of theſe ſymptoms attendant, under 
each head we muſt enumerate ſuch as will beſt. inform 
us to which it particularly belongs, that we may be 
beſt enabled to make proper diſtinctions; and as the 
ſimple continued er is the leaſt complicated, we ſhall 
begin with that. REEL Ec 


F 1. SIMPLE CONTINUED, OR VASCULO- 
 PLETHORIC, FEVER. 


Such I would name it, "breaue an increaſed action of 
the vaſcular ſyſtem; and fullneſs of blood, are the im- 
mediate cauſes. . 
Ibis fever i is ſometimes of very flight duration, ter- 
minating in one, at moſt, in three or four days, and 
ſeldom requiring any medical aſſiſtance. | 

» BSQRIPT ION. * makes its attack very afien 
ſuddenly. 

There is a ſlight alina whole body grows 
red, particularly the face, attended with ſome. turgel- 
cence, and a vaporous warmth. The head-ach comes 
on ſuddenly, the temples throb, the breathing is fre- 
quent, the pulſe free, uninterrupted, quick, and full. 
In the decline of the diſcaſe, there appears a breathing 
| Gweat, with no remarkable change 1 in the urine. 


CAL SES. 
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CAUSES. Whatever will ſupernaturally increaſe 


of blood in the habit, as errors in diet—too violent ex- 
erciſe—cold—ſuppreſſion of ſome natural diſcharge— 


' retention of ſome acrid matters offenſive in the firſt 


paſſages from ſome external injury —happening in 
an healthful conſtitution. 

CURE. Medical aid is ſeldom in theſe caſes't ne- 
ceſſary nature moſt commonly is the phyſician. 
Drinking copiouſly of watery liquids warm, ſuch as 


tea, weak broths, lemonade, ſmall negus; abſtaining 


from all ſolid food; and lying in bed to encourage 
perſpiration, will be all that is requiſite. 
Or, if medicine muſt be employed, ſaline mixtures, 


or nitrous powders, may be had recourſe to. (No. t, 2.) 


But ſhould the fever put on more violent appear- 
ances ſhould the pulſe not only be full, but rather hard, 
with any conſiderable degree of oppreſſion and heat, and 
the ſkin dry; bleeding, according to the patient's 


ſtrength, to the quantity of eight, ten, or twelve 


ounces, may be adviſed and, in caſe of coſtiveneſs, a 
cooling ſaline purgative (No. 3.) may be adminiſtered, 
to produce three or four evacuations and in order to 


appeaſe any hurry which perhaps it may occaſion, a 


qauieting draught in the evening. (No. 4, 5.) 
Suppoſe theſe ſhould not ſucceed to our with, and 


the ſymptoms before recited increaſe, the pulſe ex- 


cepted with reſpect to its fullneſs and hardneſs, theſe 
being in ſome degree abated ; and the patient has paſſed 
a reſtleſs night; we muſt then fly to antimonials, as the 


the action of the veſſels, and induce too great fullneſs * 


* 


moſt effectual in checking the violence of the fever. — 


The 
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The moſt eligible of which are, tartarized antimony, , 


* formerly called tartar emetic, or the antimonial pow. 


der of the laſt London Diſpenſatory, a medicine an- 
ſwering * papp * Dr. „ 8 Powder. (No. 6 
to 9.) 

The firſt doſe of the mixture (No. 8.) or the ſecond, 
if it meets with any foulneſs of the ſtomach, generally 
excites vomiting, which ſhould be encouraged by co- 
pious draughts of chamomile, or weak green tea, ar 
thin gruel—and afterwards the mixture continued, 
It produces alſo in general a gentle ſweat. One or two 
evacuations by ſtool—quiets the pulſe—takes off the 
oppreſſion and nauſea—this, by its continuance, and or- 
dering balm'tea, barley water, or ſome ſuch diluting 
liquor, to be drank plentifully, den in common 

caſes, every cqmplaint. TH 

But, notwithſtanding all theſe efforts, ſhould things 
wear a more unpromifing aſpecb ſhould the ſickneſs 

and oppreſſion continue; the thirſt, heat, and dryneſs 
of the ſlein increaſe; head-ach become intolerable ; the 
patient very reſtleſs; the pulſe e or increaſe in 
fullneſs and hardneſs particularly, more blood muſt bo 
taken away though, ſhould there bas indications of 
great debility, and the pnlſe flag and grow low, it 
muſt be avoided the feet may be put mto warm wa- 
ter—and, in continuing the antimonials, great care 
muſt be taken that they do not operate too violently 
' upwards or downwards, for theſe would aggravate the 
ſymptoms, or bring ona train - My jw more et 
—_— (hp At va * 
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Under theſe circumſtances, | inſtead of the ſaline 
mixture before preſcribed, the neutral volatile ſaline 
(No. 10.) is more eligible, becauſe this, I think, de- 
termines more freely to the ſkin—and, trifling as the 
alteration may appear, I have ſeen changes obviouſly 
for the better on its being adminiſtered. 

Notwithſtanding the above caution, if emetics have 
been omitted in the beginning, particularly if there 
has been any fickneſs or nauſea, they may be given at 
any period of the diſeaſe, if the ſtrength of the patient 
will admit. (No. 11, 12.) 

SYDENHAM ſays, © If any one ſhould i inquire at what 

te time of the fever I would have a vomit adminiſtered, 
* I ſay poſitively, at the beginning; but ſhould we be 
« called in ſo late, which is often the caſe, that we 
cc could not at the beginning give a vomit to the pa- 
« tient for their relief, yet certainly I thought it expe- 
dient that it might be done at any time of the fever, 
te if the diſeaſe has not ſo reduced the ſtrength, that 
« its violence cannot be borne.—I have,” continues 
he, c ordered a yomit without heſitation on the twelfch 
« day of a fever, when all the retchings had ceaſed ; 
© nor was it unattended with advantage.” 
But, to return to our ſubject. If, by the uſe of anti- 
monials, the body ſhould not be kept properly open, 
glyſters, (No. 25, 26.) ſhould ſupply the defect, ad- 
miniſtered in the evening. 

From this treatment, a continued ** of this kind 
ſeldom remains longer than the fifth day; but ſhould 
it purſue its courſe to any later period, it is difficult 
to determine at what time it will ceaſe, — 
on —_ 
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Here v we muſt be extremely cautious in our prog- 
_ both with reſpect, to /its duration and danger; 
for there are often i in the conſtitution many latent miſ- 
chiefs which do not, ſhew themſelves; or ſome, which i ma- 
nifeſt themſel ves not immed iately, may be brought upon 
the internal and vital parts by the febrile exertions, that 
when we haye a right to expect every favourable con- 
cluſion, theſe ſuddenly prevent the operations of nature, 

and i in an inſtant overturn all our flattering proſpects. 
However, if this fever e goes not off on the fifth day, 
1t ſeldom continues longer than the fourteenth—during 
that ſpace, we are then to endeavour ſo to regulate the 
moving powers of the ſolids, that they may neither a& 
too powerfully nor too weakly—hence are they to be 
ſupported in a ſtate of moderation and this we do by 
thin diet, ſubacid drinks, ſuch as the ſtomach can 
bear and reliſh; as thin gruels, roaſted apples, oranges, 
boiled turnips, and ſuch like, continuing, under vari- 
ous forms, the uſe of the antimonial ſaline mixture. 

Beſides the attention we have to pay to the ſyſtem 1 in 
general, ſometimes the head, ſtomach, and bowels 
require our notice, in order to alleviate the par- 
ticular affections under which they. labour—for the 
head now and then 1s greatly diſordered—bliſters op- 

plied between the ſhoulders, bathing or fomenting the 
| feet with warm water, bring in theſe caſes relief, and 
diſpoſe the patient to reſt. | 

If fourneſs ſhould affect the ſlomach and intellines 
creating pain and flatulence, we ſhould upite with our 
medicines ſome of the abſorbent earths, as magneſia, 


chalk, hartſhorn, crabs Ad or claus prepared, accor- 
| ding 
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ding as the habit is diſpoſed to coſtiveneſs, or other- 
W the firſt circumſtance, magneſia - under 
the laſt, prepared hartſhorn claims the Men 

In the manner above recited ſhould we go on as oc- 
caſion may require, till nature throws off her oppreſſive 
load at ſome of her accuſtomed periods, which will be 
either on the ſeventh, ninth, eleventh, or fourteenth 
day commonly —or, if the fever is of longer duration, 
ſeventeenth or twentieth. After this period _ are ſel- 
dom obſerved with any accuracy. 

But ſuppoſe towards the cloſe the rength of the 
conſtitution appears to be in a debilitated ſtate, the 
pulſe begins to ſink, and the machine requires ſome 
ſtimulus, in order to rouſe it to, and preſerve its ac- 
tion—here we muſt have recourſe to ſuch applications 
as will invigorate the ſyſtem ; our former drinks and 
medicines muſt be altered ; we muſt now give wine 
and water, white wine whey, or pure wine—or, if me- 
dicines are preferred, cordial, camphorated, and ſti- 
mulant medicines. (No. 13 to 18.) 1 

But wine will beſt anſwer the purpoſes we require, 
as it is conſidered to be the moſt grateful cordial with 
which we are acquainted. 

However, if any others are thought more eligible 
than what we have ſelected, the claſs of ſtimulants will 
ſupply a ſatisfactory variety. 

Before we cloſe it will be neceſſary to bie that 
much caution is neceſſary i in pronouncing the approach 
of a crifis, or termination, or its perfect completion 
for it ſometimes begins and recedes. 

On this occaſion we ſhould take the ſymptoms col- 


1 and, if they all appear favourable, wait for 
1 their 
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their continvance—for they will begin on one critical 
day, and not be complete till the next. If, therefore, 
the pulſe becomes ſoft and full, and ſubſides daily, 
ſomething below a healthful ſtandard—the urine depo- 
fits a ſediment to the bottom of the glaſs, or, on ſha- 
king, It ſubſides—the ſkin becomes ſoft, and a gene- 
ral ſweat ſucceeds—if the patient's ſenſes return after 
Having llept, we may venture to pronounce” boldly, 
After matters are brought to this pleaſing concluſion 
| a doſe o or two of phyſic may be exhibited. (Ng 19, 20, 
21. * 
Ih he patient ſhould return Sradöslly to his accuſto- 
med courſe of life, leſt he ſhould, by throwing food 
into the habit in too large quantities, oppreſs the di- 
| geſtive powers, which, with the reſt of the body, muſt 
be in a ſtate of too great debility to perform their func- 
tions vigorouſly. His diet, therefore, ſhould not only 
| be ſmall in quantity, but of the lighteſt ſort ; becauſe, 
from viſcid food, the machine would labour under the 
E ſame 1 inconveniences as above ſpecified—he' ſhould eat 
often, bur ſparingly, take freſh air, and uſe moderate 
exerciſe, ſuch as his ſtrength will admit, but never 
| purſue i it to fatigue himſelf. Under ſuch prudent ma- 
nagement, his ſpirits and vigour' will return rapidly; 
3 and he will every day perceive himſelf spy large 
4 ſtrides towards his uſual ſtate _ health. 
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Becauſe not only the ſame circumſtances occur as in 


the former fever, with regard to the increaſed action of 
5 e the 


| 
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the vaſcular ſyſtem, and fullneſs of blood — but the veſ- 
ſels have acquired a ſupernatural firmneſs, and the 
blood too great tenacity, by which 1 underſtand an in- 
fammatory diſpoſition. 

DESCRIPTION. The patients at - firſt feel as if | 
they were wearied and had been beaten ; 3 are appa- 
rently weak, and have cold and hot fits alternating 
with each other; they tremble, and feel pains all over 
them, particularly in the ſhoulders, back, knees, and 
head: to theſe ſucceed an intenſe and burning heat, 
unextinguiſhable / thirſt ; their eyes appear inflamed, 
with a redneſs and fullneſs of the face; they are ſick and 
vomit; are alſo reſtleſs and uneaſy ; the pulſe is full and 
ſtrong; the ſkin dry; the urine for the moſt part high 
oleic but ſometimes like water; the tongue rough, 
dry, brown or black, and furred; blood drawn i is very 
tenacious, and, on ſtanding, covered with a coriaceous 
ſubſtance like buff leather; they breathe with difficulty 
the body is coſtive; they ſometimes cough; are very 
watchful and delirious; a ſtupor and drowſineſs come 
onʒ at laſt tremblings, twitching of the tendons, hiccough, 
and an involuntary, emiſſion of fæces and urine cloſe 
the fatal ſcene. With regard to the heat, it is of a 
particular kind, which, though it affects the touch 
very ſenſibly at firſt, yet ſeems to grow 1: leſs violent the 
longer we hold the hand upon the ſkin of the patient. 

As to the pulle, its hardneſs, firength, and fullneſs, 
are 1n greater degrees than are to be met wich in any 
other ſpecies of fever. Wy 
And the urine is not only bigh e vuc tarp 


and i in ſmall ret, ee bath 
1428 2 7} Ann | 
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- CAUSES. \ Thoſe which are called the remote or 
inducing, are ſaid to be, perſpiration obſtructed ſud- 
den cold; too much expoſure to the ſtrong heat 
of the ſun; fatigue; anger; hard drinking; too long 
watching; cold water drank whilſt the machine is hot; 
or, in fine, whatever can put the veſſel into too ſtrong 
and quick action, and for ſome time continue it. 

The proximale or immediate, acrid and tenacious 
blood obſtructing the very minute, ſerous, and ſangui- 
nary veſſels in different places, and increaſed ſtrength 
and activity of the vaſcular ſyſtem, which the remote 
cauſes are concluded to confirm, as well as the appea- 
rances of blood taken away the ſymptoms - mode of 
cure and the inſpection of dead bodies on diſſection, 
for in them the viſcera are found in a ſtate of inflam- 
mation and mortification. | 

Young people i in the vigour of life, ruſtics, TRY 
neous habits, free luxurious livers, and all thoſe poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſtrong ſtamina and tenacity of the circulating 
fluids, are moſt prone to fall into this fever. | 

CHARACTERISTIC. SIGNS. _ T his fever 
generally attacks thoſe* who are formed with ſtrong 
vigorous ſtamina and denſe :—it is conciſely defi- 
ned, a great increaſe of wo heat, a frequent, ſtrong, 
hard pulſe, high- coloured urine, ſometimes watery, 
and the functions of the ſenſorium a little diſturbed. 

CURE. This is performed by weakening. the 
| 1755 and activity of the vaſcular ſyſtem, e 
_ violence of their action, and thinning the blood. 

If we were to remove the irritating cauſe. ſoon aiter 
it had exerted its action, there is no doubt but every 
good conſequence would accrue ; but that we cannot 
1 1: do 
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do in all caſes, Paftieufirpy- when morbid particles have 
got ſo blended with the Juices, that ſome time is re- 
quired before they can be properly prepared for being 
throvwn out of the body or, after the increaſed action 
had continued ſo long, that it had by its effects con- 
taminated the fluids; we therefore endeavour to put the 
frame in ſuch a ſituation, that no violent miſchief ſhall 
be created by the progreſs of the diſeaſe; and thus give 
nature an opportunity of exerting her ſalutary efforts 

with effect, and enable her to throw out the offenſive 
materials from the maſs of fluids. a Hg 
For which purpoſe, if called in in the Ely age we 

depend upon bleeding copiouſly, and repeat it agreeable 
to the patient's ſtrength, until the pulſe is reduced to its 
proper ſtandard—nor'muſt we be deceived by the appa- 
rent oppreſſion of the pulſe, for by bleeding it becomes 
ſtronger indeed apparent weakneſs and loſs of ſtrength 
proceed ſometimes from too great fullneſs ; ſo that the 
volume of fluids ſeems too powerful for vaſcular actiôn; 
and unleſs this oppreſſion is taken off, which bleeding 
moſt readily accompliſhes, we ſhould run the riſque 
of their total ceſſation. Indeed, ſo neceſſary is this 
operation at the onſet of theſe fevers, that if it is omit- 
ted, the neglect can feldom: be recovered during _ 
- whole courſe. | f 11 
It is moſt proper before the fourth or fifth day, dias 
under ſome circumſtances," it may be performed at a 
later period in difficult and oppreſſed breathing 
violent pain of the head, with high delirium, ſueceed- 
60 3 2 in full and man habits— for theſe 
$1541; KOO OE; 2 e 1 nn 
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ſymptoms indicate an inflammation of the lunge, or a 
ſuperabundant load of blood in the brain. 
Notwithſtanding it may be right in any ſtage ot t the 
4 it is only to be adviſed with extreme caution ; 
for if this operation is carried to exceſs, ſo as greatly 
to weaken the patient, nature may be diſqualified for 
throwing off the morbid matter at the time when the 
criſis ſhould come on; which matter is moſt naturally 
carried out of the body, either by diſcharges from the 

inteſtines, kidneys, or the pores of the ſæin. 

With reſpect to the neceſſity of repeating the blee- 
ding, we are to be directed by the urgency and continu- 

ance of the ſymptoms: therefore after the firſt. bleeding 

in ſix or eight hours, if the pulſe-ſhould be nearly, or 
equally as hard and quick as before, and the other fe- 
brile ſymptoms ſimilar, it may be repeated,” though in 
ſmaller quantity, and even a third or fourth time, or 
more, under ſimilar circumſtances, may be neceſſary. 
Me are next to advert to the ſtate of the ſtomach 
and bowels :—if there ſhould be any oppreſſion, nau- 
ſea, ſickneſs, flatulence, or weight at the pit of the 
ſtomach, or fullneſs there ſhould the body be coſtive, 
we ſhould attempt immediately to clear them of their 
eontents by emetics, (No. IT, 0 and, RG: e 
(No. 3. 22 to 24.) a Fi, 

But ſhould there be any nne off the e 
or inteſtines, vomits muſt be by all means avoided, as 
tkey might be ſueceeded merge moſt fatal conſe 
quences; HB Nat Hie 16) VB mi, ni, 
But ſhould not any of whe Ade a occur, 
we muſt then endeavour only to take off the ſpaſmodic 

affection 
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affections of the ſkin, and promote perſpiration, by 
creating gentle vomiting: or nauſea, by adminiſtering 
flight doſes of antimanials alone, or mixed with faline 
mixture. (No. 6, 7, 3, 9.) Warm watery, liquids 
ſnould be drank copiouſly,. the legs and thighs ſomen - 
ted with flannels wrung out of warm water, or the ſame 
liquid thrown up by way of glyſter; for theſe are highly 
beneficial in thinning the blood, and relaxing the too 
tenſe fibres. And here we muſt obſerve, that bleeding, 
where neceſlary, ſhould always be performed before 
we exhibit a vomit, in order to take off the general 
fullneſs of the habit, and prevent any congeſtion or 
obſtructions taking place by its operation in the brain. 
In caſe of ceſtiveneſs, we ſhould add ſmall doſes of 
tartarized or vitriolated kali, tartarized natron to the 
antimonials, (No. 6, 7, 8, 9.) caſſia draught, cryſtals 
of tartar whey, or infuſion of tamarinds, may ba;ads 
miniſtered. (No. 22, 23, 24.) 
We mult next endeavour to. tha the . * vege- 
table acids mixed with ſmall portions of nitre; and de- 
pend on ſuch things as are cooling, diluent, and ape- 
nent; and correctors of any acrimony which may keep 
up the irritation hence all animal ſubſtances are to be 
rejected, becauſe they are apt to become too ſtimulant 
and heating and for the ſupport and aſſiſtance of na- 
ture, we muſt depend upon barley water —lemonade 
apple-cuater infuſion of wood ſorrel---carrant jelly mixed 
with wwater--<very weak | white wine whey mixed with 
Selizer water---in any of which may be diſſolved ſmall 
portions of nitre, ſo that four or five grains may be ta- 
ken at a time; or the æthereal ſpirit of nitre, ten or fif- 
teen 
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teen drops for a doſe—or, the Hydromel of Hippocrates, 
_ (fee page 275. ) omitting the mace ; for theſe are dilu- 
ent, aſſiſt in quenching thirſt, preventing the blood 
from becoming too acrimonious, help to diſſolve its 
tenacity, conſequently weaken the force of the vaſcular 
ſyſtem, abate the power of the circulation, take off 
ſpaſmodic conſtriction, and promote perſpiration; 
and theſe liquids may be varied according te to the Au 
fure of the patient. inn e 7 

Abſtinence, as long as the ſtrength will permit, 
ſhould be adviſed ; but if that becomes defective, it 
| ould be ſupported only by the moſt light liquid 
food. If folids be required, which is ſeldom the caſe, 
not any thing ſhould be allowed except thin panada--- 
water or barley-gruel---roaſted apple, or boiled tur- 
nip. The ſweet aceſcent fruits, zwhen fully ripe, may 
be taken freely ; for, as they abound with watery par- 
ticles, are alſo diluting; and as thoſe of the vege- 
table claſs afford leſs nutrition, conſequently are leſs 
ſtimulant chan f fuch other e 8 as (i orc nearer to 
animal nature. 

80 long as the rpm continue ſtrong, we muſt 
chiefly 3 adhere to the faline medicines---antimonials and 
nitrous powders, (No. 1, 2. 6, 7, 8, 9.) giving the 
| nitre ds freely as the ſtomach will bear it, and varying 
the form as may be judged convenient; for theſe me- 
cieines are thought to correct acrimony, rd * val- 
colar conſtriction, and promote perſpiration. 
The room in which the patient lies ſhould be ſpa- 
cious, and well ventilated with cool freſh air, impregnated 


ith Vinegar, i the cfuvia olf Tell flowers, and a free 
| circulation 
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circulation conſtantly. permitted; taking care ſo to 
diſpoſe the. non, chat AR: Hee currents may be 
avoided, - _ 

The bed- coiths mould n as in health, be mo- 
derate, the curtains not cloſe drawn; and, in fine, 
every thing heating, and which can increaſe the force 
and quickneſs of the pulſe, muſt be prohibited. 

The patient ſhould now and then be got up, he will 
be rendered leſs reſtleſs, preſerve his ſtrength more, 
and not ſo ſubject to increaſe of head- ach and delirium 
for, by ſitting vp in an erect poſture, the blood will 
circulate with leſs force towards the brain, than in an 
horizontal ſituation; and obſtructions will not be ſo 
liable to be formed there, nor will the brain be ſo like- 
ly to ſuffer depreſſion from a load of fluids. 

After proper evacuations. having been premiſed, 
ſome adviſe the application of bliſters ; becauſe, ſay 
they, they diſſolve the viſcid blood, open internal ob- 
ſtructions, and ſoften the pulſe. 

Others are of opinion, that they never can be right, 
though a delirium ſhould come on, if the pulſe keeps full, 
hard, and quick; but think the head is better relieved 
by bathing the feet in warm water, or applying cloths 
ſqueezed out of it to them, and the inſide of the thigh 


juſt above the knee for the nervous ſyſtem muſt be 


diſturbed and agitated too freely where the heat conti- 
nues great, the ſkin dry, with the pulſe as repreſented 
_—hence bliſters, while ſuch ſymptoms appear, and the 
fibres are too tenſe, will increaſe the miſchief, from * 
denden ſtimulus they occaſioun. | 
In delicate conſtitutions, where there is great prone- 
nefs to nervous incitability, and muſcular irritability 
rather 
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rather defect ive, bliſters may be uſeful, by regulating 
the motion of the nervous power, and not being capa- 
ble of producing any great effect on the muſcular fi- 
bres - but, in ſtrong athletic habits, I ſhould think 
the practice dangerous; but yet, where the pulſe in any 
conſtitution grows ſoft, and begins to flag, either from 
evacuations, or weakneſs of the ſyſtem, brought on in 
the courſe of the fever, particularly if attended with drow- 
fineſs, or diſpoſition to conſtant Aumbering, towards the 
height or turn of the fever, at that time they will be 
found extremely beneficial---by rouſing the nervous 
ſyſtem, and aſſiſting nature in producing a ſeparation 
and ejection of the 9 900 cauſe. | 
Should what we have before adviſed prove ineffec- 
tual ; in preventing coſtiveneſs, as more powerful pur- 
gatives would be apt to raiſe too great a commotion, 
and impede nature in her ſalutary efforts, we muſt have 
recourſe to glyſters. (No. 25, 26.) 8 
Towards the evening, in almoſt all acute complaints, 
every ſymptom increaſes much with reſpect to violence, 
and towards the morning abates ; ;---but when the turn of 
the fever is near at hand, the violence continues more 
uniform throughout, nature appearing to exert her ut- 
moſt efforts to conquer the diſeaſe, by throwing off the 
| offending matter hence the agitation n of the whore 
machine i is extremely ſevere. | N 
If now the ſkin grows ſoft and woiſt⸗ the tongue 

1 "ſes its dryneſß.—the urine begins to depoſit a whitiſh 
| ſediment, and becomes leſs high coloured and ſoon 
alter a a more profule ſwear breaks ae other we" | 


{}* % 


5 rerminarion, ſhoull theſe occur. upon a ctitical day, 
| Perticu- 
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particularly ifa and leep comes on, followed by re- 
freſhment, loſs of thirſt, the tongue clearing away its 
foulneſs, and the head alleviated from its pain and un- 
ealinefs. B: | 

From theſe appearances we may conclude a a4 is 
begun; and in its progreſs, if the pulſe grow gradu- 
ally ſlower, falling ſome ſtrokes in a minute below its 
healthful ſtandard, we may be aſſured that things have 
taken a favourable turn, and that the patient 1s ſecure 
from danger. | 
Hut during this conteſt in the critical period, which 
will be for ſome days from the beginning to its termi- 
nation, cordials may be thought neceſſary, the beſt of 
which is wine, given alone or in whey. If medicines 
to anſwer the purpoſe are thought more agreeable, to 
what we have delivered from No. 13 to 18, may be 
added other cordials. 

But if I find nature in her critical intention points 
more to the kidneys than to the ſkin, [ prefer j Joining 
the cordials to the ſolution of prepared kali and lemon 
juice, (No. 1.) if to the ſkin, to that of PR. am- 
monia. (No. 27.) To 

But ſometimes, from all our Oe we are not a 
flattered with a favourable iſſue---however we muſt not 
deſpair- nature often relieves herſelf a at the moment 
we leaſt expect it. Ae 

Therefore, when the conſtitution ſeems drooping, 
and nature appears almoſt exhauſted, when general 
tremors, come on, twitching of the tendons, delirium, 
and the patient parts with both fæces and urine involun- 


ware e appearances are always conſidered to be 
Anne N 
. To the 
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the reſult of ſtrong nervous affections, giving the dif. 
eaſe the moſt unhappy aſpet—in this deplorable ſtate 
we depend upon the repetition of bliſters, applied in 
the following ſucceſſion : 1ſt, to the back—2d, under 
| thearms—3d, above the wriſts—4th, above the knees 
on the inſide of the thighs—and, 5th, upon the head, 
if violent pain or much diſturbance there, points out 
the rectitude of ſuch an application—and likewiſe 
muſtard poultices, called ſinapiſms, to the feet, (No. 30.) 
and give volatile ſalts—camphor—muſk, (No. 31 to 
35.) in order to allay ſome of thoſe convulſive affections 
which preſent themſelves at this period—for which 
muſk mixed with valerian is eſteemed highly uſeful, 

In caſes of extreme languor, ſnake-root is a very 
valuable medicine, which may be given in infuſion. or 
powder. (No. 36, 37.) 

As nature, under the violence of theſe oppreſſions, 
being relieved in one point, may have power probably 
to exert herſelf more generally from ſuch relief, a va- 
POR BATH, as it can be applied in a bed- chamber, and 
has in dangerous caſes been known to ſucceed, may be 
tried, as it ſeems calculated to take off, by its relaxing 
power, ſpaſmodic conſtriction. _ 

Sometimes in this diſeaſe, at an early period, peo- 
| ple will be much afflicted with the head-ach, delirium, 
watching, or drowſineſs, bleeding at the temples with 
leeches—applying bliſters there—having the head ſha- 
ved and rubbed with Vinegar—or portions of the lungs 
of a lamb applied warm to the head—bliſtering and 
fomenting the legs, and applying muſtard poultices to 
the bbles of the feet, are ufcful auxiliaries to the ge- 


neral 
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neral mode ts cure above ſpecified—as is alſo bliſ- 
tering the head —0or ſhould they have any pains ſimi-. 
lar to thoſe of pleuritie people, applying a bliſter over 
the part affected is beneficial. a 

Sometimes rheumatic affections will be a concomi- 
tant —in this caſe, large doſes of nitre will be uſeful— 
and ſhould any dyſenteric appearances, ſuch as uneaſy 
pains in. the bowels, propenſity to go to ſtool, without 
producing any evacuation ; a grain or two of ipecaco- 
anha, given now and then, may act as gentle aperient, 
ſolicit the diſcharge of the irritating matter, and carry 
it out of the bowels. To me it obviouſly appears, that 
theſe applications are only to alleviate the ſymptoms 
ariſing from the local affection of a part, from a more 
general cauſe ; whilſt, at the ſame time, we muſt per- 
ſiſt in the general mode of cure; why we endeavour 
at their particular alleviation, is to prevent nature 
from being diſturbed in her operations by theſe diſ- 
treſſing or anomalous ſymptoms; as by inattention to 
them the danger might be increaſed, and the malady 
prolonged; for theſe ſymptoms, for the moſt part, 
are ſubdued by time alone, and the fever being kept 
within proper limits. 


83. 3 "NERVOUS Þ FEVER. 


This i is * named, becauſe the nervous v appears 
to be the part moſt affected. It differs from the ing 
flammatory fever in the part of the conſtitution ate 
tacked, and occurs in ſuch as are diffimilar. Here the 
nervous ſyſtem is defective, attended with little or no 


intenſeneſs of vaſcular motion; the fluids. are alſo poor 
and 
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and thin, and the nerves extremely incitable. This is 
alſo called the ſlow fever, becauſe it is ſlow in its pro- 
greſs compared with other fevers, particularly the 
foregoing. 

DESCRIPTION. This fever makes it attack 
with dejection of ſpirits---loſs of appetite---oppreſſion 
---diſturbed ſleep, or reſtleſsneſs—the patient often ſighs 
and groans involuntarily — i is frequently terrified, 
and affected with uncommon laſſitude after exerciſe, 
though that ſhould be flight, and at the fame time 
has cold and hot fits ſucceed, and alternate with 
each other—he is troubled with nauſea, and a vo- 
| miting of inſipid phlegm, which come on in a few 

days after the attack, with giddineſs and pain of the 
head---extreme proſtration of ſtrength---no remarka- 
ble heat---no thirſt---the pulſe is frequent, weak, and 
ſometimes intermits the tongue continues moiſt, 
white, and is covered over with a viſcid mucus there is 
an oppreſſion at the pit of the ſtomach, and the brea- 
thing difficult---the urine is pale, watery, and ſome- 
times like milk whey---the face red, and fluſhes, at 
the ſame time that the feet are cold---the mind is 
flightly diſturbed by ridiculous imaginations, which 
continues, but without any violent delirium---fomc - 
times immoderate ſweats break out, or colliquative, 
diſſolving looſeneſs comes on---the ſenſes loſe their 
quickneſs, and become dull and heavy---with anxiety 
and fainting attending. 

Towards the cloſe, den nature appears almoſt 8 

out by the continuance of the diſeaſe; the tongue 


trembles - the extremities grow cold---the nails 
vid 
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tivid---they. loſe the power of ſight and hearing--- 
the delirium is converted into ſtupor, and a lethargic 
diſpoſition---the feces and urine paſs away inyolunta- 
rily---twitching of the tendons come on---and gene- 
rally convulſions cloſe the ſcene, in death, 1-7; 
CAUSES. The remote or inducing cauſes are laid 
to be relaxed fibres, and a weak nervous ſyſtem too 
powerful evacuations---falivations from taking mer- 
cury too frequently repeated immoderate venery 
mental affliction watching, and nocturnal ſtudy--= 
moiſt and ſtagnant air of ſubterraneous jails and confi- 
ned places; a crude and too thin diet, particularly of 
cold and watery fruit---watery and viſcid drinks- - 
rainy ſeaſons a moiſt and. ſoft winter —and, in fine, 
all thoſe things which by ſlow ee edits the 
nervous ſyſtem. _ - ee 
The proximate or immediate, e apparent incirabi- 
lity in the nervous ſyſtem---a lentor, and viſciduy of the _ 
lerum, lymph---and thin humours with acrimony from F 
contagion or obſtruCtion---and a torpor, or defect of in- 
tenſeneſs of motion in the vaſcular ſyſtem; which are 
obvious from the blood taken away---phlegm thrownup.. 
from the ſtomach---and | appearances agreeing, with di- 
eaſes ariſing fromCorrupted and contaminated ſerum--- 5 
Hence i is itſup poled to e e: ert! influence upon the : moſt _ 
minute, pot nt phatic, and nervous. veſſelz but 
rather upon the whole brain, as the pale wan colour, 
paleneſs and dryneſs of ulcers, a deprivation. of. the 
lenſes, extreme debility, a and ſuppurations i in the brain 2 


* n difſction, N out. „ rk 
2 cCcankc. 


-- 
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— CHARACTERISTIC SIGNS. In defining this 
diſeaſe, I ſhould ſay, it was an affection of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem, 1 in which there was apparent incitability, 
with a thickneſs of the ſerum, lymph, and thin hu- 
mours—a torpor, or defect of intenſeneſs of motion in 
the vaſcular ſyſtem, independent of nervous incitabi- 
lity, diſcoverable by flight chills—ſhivering—and un- 
certain fluſhings of heat —ſinking and dejection of ſpi- 
rits frequent involuntary ſighing general weakneſs 
---quick irregular pulſe---pale coloured urine---re- 
markable propenſity to ſpaſmodic affeftions---no diſ- 

treſſing thirſt---ſometimes retching, though ant, 
but ſimple phlegm evacuated. 

CURE. As affections of this kind will ariſe from 
different kinds of foulneſs in the firſt paſſages, if we 
are called in early, its progrels is eaſily prevented, by 
gentle emetic, (No. 11, 12.) and ſmall doſes of rhu- 
barb, manna, caſtor oil, and ſome ſuch gentle aperi- 
ents, (ſee Emollient, and aſtringent Aperients, under 
Cathartics, page 265. )---but if in too advanced a ſtate, 
when the fever is completely formed, which is almoſt 
always the caſe, it will PORE its courſe in ſpite of all 
our endeavours. _ 

The indications of c cure: are to 1 the habir f far, 
that the worſt effects may be prevented; and, as in in- 
flammatory fevers, we endeavour. b weaken the yl 
tem, we muſt in this attempt to inyigorate the, conſti- 
tution, and ſupport it by mild and proper cordial ſti⸗ 
mulants, not given at firſt of too , a na- 

N . 1 nch Bleeding 
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Bleeding, apt to be applied on flight occaſions, is 
here almoſt always injurious, no diſeaſe bearing that 
operation ſo badly. At the attack, we ſhould wait for 
nature pointing out the preciſe diſpoſition of the ma- 
lady. Sometimes, indeed, in ſome epidemic conſti- 
tutions of the air, when at the commencement it at- 
racks habits which are full of blood, putting on the 
appearance of inflammatory affection, a few ounces 
may be taken away; but not repeated. 

Where there ſeems to be a determination of blood 
to the head, diſcovered by pain, heavineſs, and gid- 
dineſs there, as ſometimes happens, leeches may be 
applied to the temples ; or cupping at the back part of 
the head may be had recourſe to; but not on trivial oc- 
caſions. 
There are ſome ſymptoms which ſhew themſelves, 
ſuch as difficult and oppreſſed breathing, and are call- 
ed peripneumonic; but theſe ariſe not from an inflam- 
matory cauſe; as the breath is not hot, nor is there any 
cough, nor different degrees of pain; but the pulſe is 
ſmall and contracted, and the extremities cold - theſe 
ſhew the affections to be nervous, not vaſcular; — blee- 
ding would therefore be highly injurious. From their 
local, as well as general effects, mild emetics are cer- 
tainly uſeful, from unloading the ſtomach of any viſe 
eid materials, and giving an opportunity for medicines 
to communicate their effects to the habit and nervous 
ſyſtem more freely, by having the internal coat of that 
organ more openly expoſed to their action and here 


pecacoanha i is preferable to tartarized antimony, as it 
| | Z 2 weakens 
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weakens leſs the influence of. che n nervous x ſytern, (No. 
| The bolts ſhould | be lin open 1 1 aperients 
E Arad as common . purges at the onſet have pro- 
duced ſinking of the ſpirits, faintings, and other diſ- 
treſſing ſymptoms—or domeſtic glyſters, (No. 25.) 
may be adminiſtered, in caſe of enen every ſe- 
cond or third day. G N 
Bliſters applied through the whole courſe of the diſ- 
eaſe, ſucceeding one another, with moderately cordial 
and diaphoretic medicines, (No. 27 to 29.) and a 
well- regulated diet, are what muſt be chiefly depended 
upon ; for theſe diſſolve the viſcidity of the ſerum, in- 
vigorate the ſyſtem, and render the nerves more uni- 
form and powerful in their a&tion---hence promote in- 
' ſenſible perſpiration, or a gentle moiſture on the ſur- 
face of the body ; but they ſhould not be puſhed fo 
far as to induce profuſe ſweating, for a continued ſweat 
* 1 the fever. ö * 
Io the diet we ſhould be oniticylatly attentive, in 
C een to ſupport the ſtrength of the patient; for theſe 
levers are apt to be of long duration; and this ſhould 
be of the ſtimulant, cordial, and nutritious kind---of 
which the ſick ſhould be ſolicited to take ene y in 
moderate: quantity; 436 pris, 11 
White wine whey, thin gruel * 1 wine in it, may 


. be uſed freely, or wine and water---and particularly 


towards the termination, chicken broth, beef, tea, thin 

Jellies of hartſnorn, ſago, and panada with wine. In- 

deed. wine alone may be * adminiſtered, eſpeci- | 
XX Tone 
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cally. if the pulſe grows. ſoft upon its uſe, if there 
ſhould be lowneſs, with a ſoftneſs of the pulſe, and a. 
low drowſy delirium ; for under theſe circumſtances it. 
produces fleep. I have known patients, particularly 
one lady, take three pints in 24 hours with advantage 5 
but it has been affirmed, ſome quarts er been S 
in the ſame ſpace of time. R 
All the liquids, if deſired, may be Fae aid a8 
they are only neceſſary to be prohibited | in caſes of lo- 
cal inflammation. 6 

There is little doubt but a judicious ind Mn | 
lated diet, with the uſe of bliſters, well-timed and well- 
applied, will perform a cure---taking care to keep the. 
patient as quiet as poſſible both in body and mind--- 
He ſhould be kept only of a moderate warmth, neither. 
expoſed to too great heat or cold; and his ſpirits exhi-: 
lirated as much as poſlible, by conſolatory converſation. 
of his medical attendants, and certain promiſes of re- 
covery, diſſipating all gloomy or unpleaſant ideas. 
With regard to the application of bliſters, ſo great 
appears to be their uſe, that ſome neceſſary rules ſhould 
be pointed out. They ſhould certainly, in order to 
reap the greateſt benefit, be applied at firſt, as ſoon as 
we know the preciſe nature of the malady; but if ne- 
glected till the ſyſtem manifeſts high degrees of incita- 
bility, diſcoverable from acuteneſs of ſight, touch, and 
hearing; they muſt be omitted till ſome degree of in- 
ſenſibility makes its approach---for, in the: firft inflance, 
they may prevent the acceſſion, or alleviate the violence 
of the ſymptoms- in the ſecond, they would increaſe 

them before the period ſtated. nin by 
"Wm 4 As 
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As the bliſters are only applied to promote ſtimulus, 
not any evacuation, becauſe that would tend to debili- 
tate the fyſtem, and be of diſſervice; therefore, as ſoon 

asthe bliſter is fully raiſed, it ſhould be cut, the aque- 
ous fluid let out, and nothing applied to the part to in- 
creaſe the diſcharge. In the firſt inſtance; ſome have 
adviſed them to be put upon the legs; but, in caſe of 
drowſineſs and ſtupor, upon the head, and finapiſms 

to the feet; to which ſhould the laſt give too great 
pain, 107 _ be changed for PRIN aff you and 
bread. 0 

In order to relieve the peripneumonic anne 
(339.) bliſters to the arms, thighs, or legs are pro- 
per, with gentle cordial medicines, (No. 13 ta 16.) 
with the addition of acetated ammonia, or the cordial 
ſaline draught, (No. 27.) may be adminiſtered, cordial 
mixtures or julep occaſionally, (No. 13, to 15. 28, 
29.) or ſal volatile, from 20 to 40 Wen in muſtard 
whey. Xe | | 

Aſter the continuation of this wie for ten or twelve 
days, or longer, ſhould a remiſſion come on; that is, 
ſhould it at times appear to abate much of its violence, 
and then come on again - or ſhould ſweats too much 
exhauſt the patient, Peruvian bark, adminiſtered wit 
cordials, is highly proper, in fuch forms as the ſto- 
mach will beſt bear, either infuſed in wine, in decoc- 
tion, or infuſed only in hot or cold water, (No. 39 to 
49. though the firſt form is eſteemed the beſt, ſome· 
times it is nick er to N eee in ſome baer 


= 
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In the declenGon of this fever, here the remiſſion 

or intermiſſion was very diſtin, Huxhan gave the 

bark — with the ern ee an found 
it more efficaciou. 

Bark alſo tends to ——_— or ok 5 
which ſometimes come on from profiuce by long hing, 
bliſters, or finapiſms. 

In caſes. of tremblings, king of the nnd 
convulſions, muſk, in doſes, according to the violence 

of the ſymptoms, and mixing it with valerian, as add- 
ing to its efficacy, (No. 31 to 35.) are beneficial. 

In caſes of looſeneſs during the courſe of the come 
plaint, if moderate, they may not be dangerous; . ſtill 
if profuſe, they ſhould be checked, though not entirely 
ſtopped—they may be moderated by ſlight doſes of 

| Thubarb and opiates, or abſorbent or aſtringent Juleps. 
No. 42, 43.) The white decoction and red wine will 
be a proper drink. 

Or, we may endeavour to promote gentle f went. in 
order to divert the fluids to the ſkin, by mild opiates, 
as camphorated tincture of opium, from twenty to forty 
drops, or the opiated confection, from one ſcruple to 
half a dram to a doſe, may be added to any of the cor- 
dial mixtures, (No. 13 to 15. 28, 29.) and given as 

directed in the abſorbent jules. 

And, laſtly, if aphthæ, or thruſh, ſhould e come on, 
attended with ulcerations of the throat, here detergent 
gargles are uſeful, (No. 44 to 47.) and gentle eme- 
tics, (No. 11, 12. 38.) But if ſwallowing is nearly ob- 
ſtrugted by a quantity of viſcid phlegm, ſtronger may 


2 4 be 
| — — 
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be adi iftered, which will: be. formed by increafing 
the. doſe. * eech, or tartarized me in 
each... 1711 
| Though, ſhould a be ene pee Wa 
and that pretty freely, Dr: Huxxam conſiders it, as it 
really is, a favourable. ſign—for, ſays he, when | hi 
te happens, with a kindly moiſture of the ſkin, I never 
& e of my nn HOWeyer" ot -or one: pd he 
c may ſeem.” 1 en 
As there ſeems to be 0 mch hinges in cy fevers 
from the very beginning to the termination, it may af- 
ford ſorne benefit to be acquainted with thoſe ſymproms 
which may give us flattering hopes; and to know thoſe 
' from whoſe appearance we may be enabled to eren 
ourſelves for the fatal cataſtropbe. ä 
If the delirium ſhould be flight, no great debility— 
i the pulſe ſhould, upon the adminiſtration of cordials, 
become more full; and about the termination of the 
diſeaſe, a gentle ſweat or looſeneſs, but particularly a 
Glivation without aphthæ, come on—if any tumors ap- 
pear about the ears—and a miliary eruption ſhews it- 
ſelf, without any profuſe ſweat having preceded, we 
may haye reaſon to expect a favourable concluſion but 
if a ſtrong delirium ſhould continue above four day? 
if there ſhould be copious evacuations — a profuſe unſea- 
ſonable ſweat from the cheſt, head, and neck the feet 
and legs only more dry and cold—twitching of the ten- 
dons---trembling of the hands and tongue a collt- 
quative or diſſolving looſeneſs---with a weak pulſe--- 
loſs of ſight---and- | impeded degluritions accompanied 
2167 with 


— —_ 


"puma" rever. 2 


Fith an hictovgh<<ſhould' the hands grow cold=uthe' 
| fauces livid---blood" flow from the” veſſels and ſpots 
like flea-bites appear- --there can remain 1 bes noe 
clexping the moſt fatal conſequenees.” 
With reſpect to a deafneſs coming on, it i bis bay 
conſidered by ſome as a' favourable" omen, by others 
the reverſe; at beſt it is but of dubious import, and 
not to be depended upon; for from experience TEan 
ſpeak, that I have ſeen it an attendant on yo both 


bea and a recovery, | Torr 221 
6-4 PUTRID, oa \SANGUINEO-FUTRES- 
- CENT.-FEVER--. e ee 


Which term I think applicable, deraule Se ak Ur 
blood appears to be materially and principally concern- 
ed in this fever for in thoſe of which we have before 
treated, the chief diſturbance has been created Prima“ 
rily in the vaſcular and nervous ſyſtem. 

But it may be aſked, how comes it that this Meer 
ſometimes begins its attack with ſtrong ſymptoms of 
an inflammatory, at others of a nervous, fever? This 
variation happens moſt likely in its different degrees, 
adequate to the” firmer or looſer coheſion of the parti- 
eles of blood. | | 

For if putrid matter was to be generated i in, or ab- 
ſorbed into the habit, whoſe blood was of a firm tex- 
ture, and vaſcular ſyſtem had proper tenſion, it would 
be longer before indications of abſolute putridity ha- 
ving taken place in that conſtitution would preſent 
themſelves, than if the nervous n had been in a 

* | ſtate 
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ſtate of relaxation, and the blood thin and poor. There 
can, be little doubt of this fact and that this deviation 

is owing entirely to the nature of one conſtitution be- 
ing able to reſiſt the effects of the putrid cauſe longer 
than the other. And, indeed, if we conſider that thoſe 
whom experience has pointed out to us maſt ſubject to 
this diſeaſe are, the infirm; ſuch as labour ſeverely, 
and live in a ſtate of poverty; the luxurious and indo- 
lent; the penſive and melancholic; thoſe who ſit up 
late; thoſe of cold phlegmatic conſtitutions; we ſhall 
need little other confirmation of our aſſertion... 

DESCRIPTION. Here we ſhall firſt enumerate 
the general catalogue of ſymptoms, and then ſpecify 
ſych as beſpeak its commencement ; in order, as early 
as we can, to be enabled to diſtinguiſh this fever from 
the two. foregoing, as ſucceſs greatly depends upon 
this knowledge ; they requiring eſſential deviations in 
ſome reſpects in our modes of cure---for the accom- 

pliſhing of which much depends on the method of treat- 

ment at the onſer. | 

In this fever the heat of the * 18 Ca. remit- 
rent, and gives a ſmarting ſenſation to the fingers of 
thoſe who apply the hand to the ſkin of the ſick, 
though at firſt not ſo great as in inflammatory fevers, 
ſtil} daily increaſing the pulſe intenſe, ſmall, and une- 
qual—there is a pulſation of the arteries, which run up 
into the head through the neck into the brain, and 
thoſe of the temples extreme weakneſs and praſtration 
of ffrength, and that very often ſudden - the patients 
are dęjected, and forebode the worſt conſequences they 
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are oppreſſed with nauſea, and vomiting of dark-colou- 
red bile - pain of the head and temples have their eyes 
inflamed, full, heavy, —and a fixed pain, often ſevere, 
over both #y#-brows and at the bottom of the ſocket, or 
orbit—their: complexion of a dingy hue—a- ringing in the 
eur. their breathing is difficult, interrupted by ſigh- 
ing and the breath ſtrong, or fœtid they are trou- 
bled with pains in the ſtomach, back, and limbs they 
lie down with uneaſineſs—tremble—are' delirious— 
the tongue at firſt is white, afterwards black and dry 
the lips and teeth covered with a thick foul fordes—the 
blood livid, much broken, or very weak in its texture, 
and quickly runs into a putrid ſtate—their thirſt inſa- 
tiable, attended with a bitterneſs of the month—the 
urine in the beginning is of a pale colour, but in pro- 
greſs of the diſeaſe very red, nay ſometimes black, 
dropping down a dark-coloured ſediment like ſoot 
the feveats are fœtid, and frequently appear tinged with 
blood—the fools ſmell offenſively, are ſometimes livid, 
black, or bloody—ſmall livid ſpots, like flea-bites, 
called petechiæ, and, if broader, vibices, make their 
appearances—alſo hemorrhages, aphthæ, ulcerations of 
the fauces, and hiccough, and foetid, ſanguinary, dyſen- 
teric affections, probably from internal ulceration and 
mortification, determine . . the fate of the * | 
tient. 
CAUSES. Thoſe which are remote or n are 
ſaid to be, feeding too much on animal food, particu- 
larly fiſn— eating conſtantly, as the ſailors do, ſalted, 
and half corrupted fleſh, and drinking putrid water 


being in habits of 3 alkaline, fixed, and volatile 
| | ſalts, 
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falts, and S ee fruit—meiſt * 
winds, attended, or rather preceded by great heat 
vapor of ſtinking waters or from fens nearly dried 
or from putrid animal or vegetable ſubſtances the 
ſtagnant and foul air of hoſpitals, ſhips, Priſons, and 
warkhouſes—feeding on corrupted grain—contagion—. 
or any kind of putrid effluvia for HEE 7 55 * 
ſuids to become putreſcent. 
Thoſe which are fixed to be the Maren or. imme- 
diate cauſes, are, a putrid diſſolution of the humours, . 

particularly of the red particles, as we have a right to 
conclude from the effect of putrid ferments diſſolving 
and breaking down the texture and tenacity of ſolid 
and fluid ſubſtances wherein it takes place. | 

Not only from the ſymptomatic appearances of 
his. diſcaſe have we reaſon to be apprehenſive of 
the moſt. fatal conſequences in general, but we ſhall 
be further confirmed, on the diſſection of thoſe who die 
of it, which ſhews the brain and viſcera, particularly 
the. ſtomach and inteſtines, in an inflamed, and often 
in a mortified ſtate. 

- CHARACTERISTIC SIGNS. In order to dif- 
0 the putrid fever in its earlieſt attack, or very 
ſoon after, we muſt obſerve, that the degrees of debi- 
lity, oppreſſion, and nauſea are more conſiderable than in 
any other fever: the proſtration of flrength ſudden and 
+ violent has for its aſſociates extreme deſpondency, or inſen- 
Ability, and want of apprehenſion to an uncommon de- 
Ser. which beſpeaks great danger. 

Fe The boſs of appetite, or loathing of food, * 5 lau- 


zur, and dull pain of the bead, fimilar to what hap- 
pens 


2 
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pens i in the two former fevers before defcribes, which 
attend, when it comes on, as it ſometitnes does gra- 
dually, are in the beginning always niore ſevere and ſudden 
: than in the inflammatory, though ſeldom % much % as in 
the nervous fever. Beſides, the ſmallneſs of the poll 
the dejection of ſpirits, the broken texture of the blooe 
the purple ſpots, and putrid ſtate of the erde, 
diſtinguiſh it from the inflammatory fever. The degree 
of heat, the very high-coloured urine, the thirſt,” the 
ſpots, and putreſcency, from the nervous fever: And 
its formation is rendered perceptible by coldneſs and 
ſhivering, which has for its aſſociates nauſea, vomiting, 
giddineſs, confuſion of the head, extreme ard n 
1 of ſtrengtn. h 
CRE; The indications of which are, to endes 
vour to ſupport the ſtrength, counteract the putreſcent 
acrimony, and regulate the actions of the nervous ſyſ- 
tem, by giving ſtrength and activity to the debilitated 
fibres, correCting the putrid ſtate of the fluids, and r 
moting the elne of morbid matter. E 
And under ſome circumſtances, bleeding in this fe- 
ver at the beginning has been adviſed, where it has at- 
tacked robuſt conſtitutions full of blood; and here, 
perhaps, once it may be right; but not without the 
ſymptoms run to an alarming height; would I adviſe 
the operation; and then only in order to prevent the 
fatal effects which might be induced by the violence of 
ſome of them : for, though the pulſe ſhould be at firſt 
full and ſtrong, on taking away blood. it ſoonyfiriks, 
and ſormetinics 10 much, that we labour in vaĩn after- 


wards to get it raiſed, Without, therefore, we have 
evident 
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evident ſigns of an inflammatory flate of the blood, 
and that the brain, lungs, or ſome other of the vital 
parts are threatened with inflammation, we ſhould ne- 
ver-bleed---and, under the above circumſtances, then 
only in the beginning ſhould a few onnces be. taken 
away, merely as an alleviator of a dangerous ſymptom. 
Afterwards the firſt paſſages are to be cleated from 
their contents by gentle emetics, (No. 11.) giving 
ſmall doſes of antimonials, and theſe repeated every 
ſecond hour, (No. 6 to 9.) For wherever the ſymp- 
toms, which ſeem to indicate the uſe of the lancet, are 
_ violently urgent, they alone are the ſafeſt applications. 
But we ſhould be careful not to occaſion profuſe diſ- 
charges, which may produce too great lowneſs. If 
the antimonials cauſe not two or three ſtools, a gentle 
aperient may be given, (No. 22 to 24---49 to 51.) or 
glyſters, (No. 25, 26.) which may be 8 eren 
third day. 

Theſe things being premiſed, our chief dependence 
is on ſuch medicines as give ſtrength and power to the 
ſyſtem, and ſome of thaſe called antiſeptics, or cor- 
rectors of putreſcent acrimony, (Page 299, 300, 301.) 
(No. 39 to 41, and 52 to 54.) particularly thoſe fruits 
which have ſweetneſs coupled with acidity, (Page 29).) 
Ahe antiſeptic whey, (No. 48. )---fermented, or mi- 
neral-acids, (Page 300.)---camphor, (Page 229. No. 
15.'54.)=--and bark, (No. 39 to 41. 53. Page 300.) 
particularly, which has been known to produce aſto- 
niſhing effects in a highly. diſſolved ſtate of the blood, 
vhere hæmorrhages have from that cauſe been produ- 
cd. W ith theſe medlicines we ſhould begin, as ſoon 
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as ever we perceive the diſſolution of the blood has ta. 
ken place, from the appearance of purple ſpots or ha- 

morrhages; not waiting, as in other malignant fevers, | 
for any remiſſion ; for it is on bark, camphor, and 
wine we mult chiefly depend for ſucceſs in theſe caſes, | 
coupled in ſome of hæmorrhages with — to 
which we ſhall ſoon advert. 8 

I would not adviſe, as in the caſes of nervous fever | 
the uſe of ſtimulants in conjunction with bark, (No. 46, 
41.) but where the nervous ſyſtem appears to be ex- 
tremely torpid ; then, I think, they give great power 
to that, and render it more active; for I am fully per- 
ſuaded, that it produces its good effects, by giving 
firmneſs to the ſolids, equability of action to the mo- 
ving powers, preventing the effects of putrid diſſolu- 
tion, and enabling them to ſeparate and throw off the 
morbid materials, rather than correcting the acrimony, 
or preſerving the texture of the blood by any other 
means. And this ſeems in a great degree to be corro- 
borated by the opinion of Huxaam, when ſpeaking of 
theſe fevers, whole practice in theſe complaints was 
very conſiderable, ſays, © Though nature very fre- 
« quently affects to diſcharge the morbific matter in 
* putrid malignant fevers by vomits. and ſtools, yet 
her more conſtant efforts are through the pores of 
« the ſkin and I ſolemnly aſſert, I never ſaw theſe. 
? fevers, completely carried off till more or leſs of a 
© ſweat, enſued; if it proves moderately warm, and 
c equally diffuſed over the whole body; if it comes. 
1 an about the tate of the diſeaſe, and the pulſe grows 


© open, ſoft and calm a little before, and during its 
ce continu- 
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* continuance; but if very profuſe, cold, clammy, or 
ag Partial about the head or breaſt only, we have much 
4 more reaſon to fear than to hope from it. If pro- 
e fuſe ſweats break out in the beginning, they are ge- 
ec « nerally pernicious, ſhould a fever ſupervene.”” 
Under the circumſtances recited above, though 
| bliſters are ſaid not to be uſeful in the beginning, be- 
cauſe the neryous ſyſtem ſhews no ſigns of torpor ; yet 
are they often ſucceeded with happy effects, when peo- 
ple become ſtupid, drowſy, and inſenſible; and, in- 
deed, at any time, if the pulſe is very low, the urine 
and excrement paſs off inyoluntarily, which I have 
obſerved in an early ſtage. HY 
Wine, as it is an nas, MD cordial, ſa it is the beſt. | 
which may be given liberally ; amongſt the moſt eli- 
gible of which are claret, red port, and old rheniſh; 
or, where they cannot be had, from their dearneſs, ale 
or. porter may be uſed. As for food, gruel, panada, 
ſharpened with orange or lemon j juice, roaſted apples, 
fruit of all kinds for drink, the wines above men- 
tioned mixed with water, lemonade, orangeade, wine 
wheys of different ſorts, apple water mixed with wine, 
vinegar whey, old ſound cyder, and all thoſe liquids 
of an aceſcent nature, or which correct putreſcency, 
ſhould be indulged in. 
The room in which the ſick i IS ned ſhould be 
well ventilated, vinegar ſprinkled on the beds, and 
round the room, . freſh flowers and aromatic herbs 
ſtrewed about; the patient ſhould have clean linen of- 
ten renewed, and. the, ſtools be removed as early as 


a Obes they paſs voluntarily or otherwiſe; 


for 
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for nothing refreſhes the dak more chan cool. ait and 


44; emen 
cleanlineſs. Mer. 


By the means here gene deſeribed we ſhall e 
monly ſo aſſiſt and invigorate the conſtitution, as to 
enable it to throw off the more morbid matter, which 
is done by various ways, but moſt frequently by ſwear, 
to aſſiſt in which operation, CaurHoRATED VINEGAR 18 
ſtrongly recommended, (No. 55.) but, if joined with an 
opiate, Huxnam fays, it is the moſt certain ſudorifie 
innature—the ſolution though, by itſelf, promotes per- 
ſpiration and gentle ſweat more certainly than any other 
medicine; beſides, where mild ſtimulants are nne 
it heats leſs than volatiles or ardent ſpirits. 

Nature ſometimes contrives the mode of expulſion 
for the morbid matter by the bowels, hence a diarrhœa, 
which, if attended with breathing ſweats, or a warm 
moiſture upon the ſkin, is always ſerviceable, and we 
may flatter ourſelves that this is a ſucceſsful effort. 

At others, ſhe relieves the habit by abſceſſes, forma- 
tion of matter in different glands, (Page 12.) ſuch as 
thoſe under the ear, the arm-pits, or groin ; or, by 
throwing down highly acrimonious and corroſive hu- 
mours into the legs, about the hips, or moſtly the 
lower part of the back, affiſted in this effort by conti- 
nually lying hence is mortification of the integuments 
induced, forming thick floughs, which leave deep, 
ſpreading ulcers, from a ſupply of a corroſive fluid 
called ichor. Here we muſt rely chiefly on Peruvian 
bark, to produce, by its invigorating Power, a ſepa⸗ 
ration of the parts mortified. _ ge 
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But ſometimes, whilſt we are exerting ourſelves to 
promote every good purpoſe, by a plan judiciouſly 
conceived, and well ſelected applications, ſome acci- 
dental occurrences will ariſe in different parts, which, 
if neglected, or injudiciouſly managed, will fruſtrate 
our intent, and every effort of nature. Whatever, 
therefore, threatens to ſink the patient, or diſturb na- 
ture's general operations, muſt be, if poſſible, checked, 
or totally ſubdued. | 
Should a hemorrhage, as ſometimes happens, come 
on, vitriolic acid may be added to the bark decoction, 
(No. 53.) or it may be given with any other vehicle, 
or the common drink may be acidulated with it, and 
given pretty freely. Should not theſe ſucceed, alum, 
or alum-whey may be added, (Page 210. ) « or given in 
powder. „„ 
Should a profuſe diarrhea make its appearance, and 
give us leave to ſuppoſe that the conſtitution by this 
means would be enfeebled, it muſt be reſtrained only 
gradually; for if we lock up the matter ſuddenly, 
without ſupplying ſome other more gentle mode of pal- 
ſage out of the machine for the corrupted fluid, inter- 
nal miſchief might be occaſioned in the nes, by 
che! irritation it would there produce. 
Me muſt therefote endeavour to determine the fluids 
to the ſkin, by ſome well-adapted diaphoretics, (No. 
57, 58.) and, at the ſame time, ſhould the ſtools con- 
tinue copious, and extremely fœtid, glyſters of fixable 
air, with which ſome mild watery antiputreſcent li- 
FM 15 e e or n air may be thrown up 
| alone, 
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alone, for this is a powerful corrector of putreſcent acri- 
mony, and would take off the ſtimulus of thoſe veſſels 
which pour out their contents into the bowels, called ex- 
halent, and render the medicines given more effectual in 
puſhing forwards, or ſoliciting the humours to the ſkin. 

Sometimes there will occur violent vomiting, which 
in this fever is not unuſual. | 5 

This ought to be reſtrained, and generally our 
ſucceſs in the attempt will be pretty certain, by giving 
the ſaline draught in a ſtate of fermentation. (No. 59.) 

By the means of this the offenſive and foul matters 
in the ſtomach, and flexure of the duodenum, (43.) 
are ſuppoſed to be corrected, and thus, by removing 
part of the fomes, (that is, matter which created the un- 
eaſy ſenſations of the ſtomach, and was a means of ſup- 
porting the febrile affections) of conſequence leſſen the 
nauſea, and other ſymptoms indicative of its preſence, 
as well as, 1n all probability, ſhorten the duration of 
the fever. | 50 Wo 

Another peculiar accident may happen, though per- 
haps very rarely, which we ought by all means to be 
guarded againſt. Bark, upon which we in this fever 
place ſuch dependance, will not agree with all conſtitu- 
tions, decoction of pomegranate bark, and chamomile 
flowers, may ſupply its place, and is ſaid to anſwer 
every purpoſe, (No. 60.) 

Though it may be ſometimes the caſe that back 
will not agree with our patients in the common modes of 
adminiſtration, ſtill I have never found but in ſome of 
its forms it may be made to anſwer every purpoſe. 
By beginning with the cold infuſion, and gradually 
inc. eaſing its power, I have been enabled to adminiſter 

| FO it 
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it in all its complicated forms, and produced! its deſi- 
red effects. | | 
Eruptions of different colours, red, purple black, 
dun, or greeniſh, called petechiæ, ſtrike out iitiotiines | 
toward the cloſe, or earlier, of different ſizes ; but theſe 
ſeldom bringany relief from oppreſſion, ſickneſs, or other 
diſtrefling ſymptoms--the redderthey are the better-and 
it is a favourable ſign where thoſe which are of a black 
or violet colour become of a brighter colour; for theſe 
coloured ſpots beſpeak a high degree of putreſcent 
acrimony, and activity, bringing on a dangerous ſtate 
of ſanguinary diſſolution— ſo the change of colour to 
that which is moſt favourable, ſhews the degree of miſ- 
chief leſſening, and their cauſes growing weaker, 
About the eleventh or fourteenth day, miliary erup- 
tions with a white appearance break forth ; ſometimes 
ſucceeding profuſe ſweats, which not unfrequently hap- 
pen at this time. Theſe ſeldom relieve; but if there 
appears a red, ſmarting, itching raſh, or large, fret- 
ting watery bladders, they are ſerviceable. But we may 
have hopes of recovery from the breaking out of a 
ſcabby eruption about the noſe, lips, and corners of 
the mouth—the more angry and hot it is, the more 
favourable the omen. To theſe we may add, if the 
ſymptoms are mild—if a looſeneſs or factid ſweat ſhould 
break out at the decline of the diſeaſe, there is conſi- 
derably leſs danger, than where there is no thirſt—the 
fauces | inflamed—a large crop of black eruptions, which 
ſuddenly recede—a laborious reſpi piration after their 
eruption —a ſelling of the belly with looſeneſo— f- 
tid and ichorous ſtools—caldneſs of the extremitics— 
| 1 _ 
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and convulſions —for theſe afford moſt calamitous por- 
tents. Y PF 
Indeed, with regard to the aphthe or thruſh, of 
whatever colour, they carry along with them no plea- 
ſing omen, when they b:eak out on the inſide of the 
mouth—for they are ſoon ſucceeded by putrid ulcera- 
tions of the throat, &c. bringing along with them 
difficulty of ſwallowing, and hiccough, in the firſt in- 
ſtince—afterwards, fœtid, bloody, and dyſenteric eva- 
cuations, probably from ulceration and mortification 
of the inteſtines. +, EF 

But when patients have fortunately paſſed the ſtage 
of fatality, they often become dropſical, or have wa- 
tery ſwellings in their legs, we muſt not, under theſe 
circumſtances, depend on purgatives to evacuate the 
watery fluid, as in other dropſies—but bark, (Page 
300.) ſteel, and the natural chalybeate waters, (Page 
210.) to ſtrengthen and invigorate the vaſcular ſyſ- 
tem, and promote abſorption. (No. 61, 62.) | 
But, in order to prevent a relapſe when the criſis is 
perfected, from putreſcent or offenſive matters accu- 
mulating in the fuſt paſſages, a gentle purgative or 
two, (No. 3. 19, 20, 21.) is abſolutely requiſite and 
a courſe of aromatic bitters, joined with chalybeates, 
(No. 6 3, 64, 65.) or ſome of the chalybeate waters, 
| (Page 210.) with light, nutritious, caſily digeſtible 
food. (Page 324.) 

And here we mult obſerve, that where we find any 
prevailing acid upon the ſtomach, we would adviſe 
ſteel to be given in bie not, ſome 
of the chalybeate ſalts, of which the i atarized iron, 

Aag (Page 
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(Page 2480) is 1 by ſome to be the beſt, ag 
may be given inſtead of vitriolated iron—and it is faid 
to have proved efficacious where all the others have 
failed: and is more ſoluble in the animal fluids. 

The medicines above preſcribed, or ſome others of 
the ſame kind, are thought neceſſary, in order to reco- 
ver the tone of the viſcera, and enable the digeſtive 
powers to aſſume their wonted power—which being 
neglected, a foundation may be laid for chronic com- 
plaints, by the conſtitution's being loaded with acri- 
monious and ill-conditioned humours, and ſubjecting 
the patient to jaundice, droplies, conſumptions, or 
ſome ſuch ſimilar miſchief. 


| We have now finiſhed our accounts of ſimple fevers : 
and as we conſider all the others, whatever their appel- 
lation, to belong to one of the foregoing, ſimply, or 
' conjointly, we ſhall be under the neceſſity of having 
recourſe to ſome of the modes of cure, here ſpecified, in 
all; and have therefore choſen here to add the forms of 
medicines made uſe of in theſe fevers, referring in the 
body of the work, occaſionally, to the more general ca- 
talogue, that our readers may be ſupplied with a larger 
number of materials, from whence he may make his 
own ſelection. 

Beſides, he will, by cloſely ſtudying 4 be ena- 
bled to ſee the nature of medicinal combination ; and 
will have the way paved for his more readily under- 
ſtanding the management of fevers in a more compli- 
cated ace 


* 


Nevertheleſs, 


id * 
; 
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Nerertheleſb, notwithſtanzng⸗ we think the reme- 
dies here ſupplied are ſufficient for enabling the prac- 95 
titioner to be as uſeful as poſſible in all febrile affec- 
tions, we ſhall make occaſional additions in each, N 
where any circumſtances of advantage preſent them 

ſelves, either from their peculiarity, or any local af- 
ſections with which they may be combined, 
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r MEDICINE 


PRESCRIBED AND REFERRED TO IN THE 


SIMPLE CONTINUED, INFLAMMATORY, 
NERVOUS, axv PUTRID FEVERS. 


No. 1. SALINE MIXTURE. 


Take Kali prepared, 1 dram. 4101 
N 2 ounces 2 drams, 
Diſtilled or boiled Water, 5 ounces. 

Sugar, 2 drams. ar 


Mix. —Doss. Four table ſpoonfuls every two or three hours, 


2. Nrirrovbs POWDER. 


Take Nitre powdered, Ws 6 or 10 grains. 
Crabs Claws prepared, 20 grains. 
Sugar, 30 grains, 


Mix—and take it in the manner above recited, 


3. CooLlixG SALINE PuRGE, 1 


Take Milk of Almonds, or 
Decoction of Barley, | W 
in which diſſolve "0 
Vitriolated Natron, 15 Ounce, 
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| 4 * or „ Tartarized rr 11 ounde 


BN _ Vitriolated Kali, | Z ounce. 
„ ò &.. 1 TN I ounce, 
| Dov,” Four table ſpoonfuls every third hour, till the deſired ef. 
fect i 1s * | 


"a 


No. 4. ANODYNE, OR QUIETING Dzavcur. 


- Take Diſtilled Water, | | 34 ounce, 
Spirit of vitriolic Æther, | 30 drops. 
Tincture of Opium, I 5 drops. 
Syrup of White Foppy Heads, 2 drams. 

Mix.— 
Or,---5, SALINE AxoDrYN E Drarcur, 
Take Kali prepared, | 10 grains, 
Lemon Juice, 1 2 drams. 
Diſtilled Water, | I Ounce. 
Tincture of Opium, 15 drops. 

| Syrup of White Poppy Heads, 2 drams. 

6. ANTIMONIAL MIXTURE. 
Take of Lind Antimony, 3 grains. 

e © Roſe Water, | 6 ounces. 

Syrup of Sugar, 3 ounces. 


Mix.— Dos E. One or two ſpoonfuls every ſix or eight hours, 


or.. ANTIMONIAL PoWDER. 
Take Tartarized Antimony, 4 grains, 


=; Prepared Crabs Claws, 5 drams. 
Sugar, | 1 dram. 


Dok. Twenty or thirty grains. 


8. ANTIMONIAL SALINE n. 


Take Saline Mixture, (No. 1. 3 8 ounces. 
Tartarized Antimony, 14 grain. 
Dosg. Four table ſpoonfuls every fourth or fifth hour. 


or-. ANTIMONIAL Bolus. 


Take Antimonial Powder, 3 grains. 
Conſerve of Roſes, 2 a ſcruple. 
Syrup of Sugar, ſufficient to form a bolus, which may be 
repeated every fixth hour or the Antimonial Powder may be 
= with ſome of the abſorbent Earths, as in No. 7. and the 
ofe of Antimonials may be augmented or decreaſed as the ſtomach 


will bear thei, No. 10. 


, 9 3 
| 2 A | = . 4 
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No. 10. NEUTRAL VOLATILE. SALINE MixTURE. 
Take Acetated Ammonia, | . 2 ounces, Ws. 

Peppermint Water, 6 ou . © 
Tartarized Antimony, 1 grain. 
Syrup of Saffron, Z an Ounce, 


MI Dos, &c. ſimilar to No. * | 


11. EmeTic MixTURE, 


Take Tartarized Antimony, 6 grains, 
Diſtilled Water | 6 ounces, 
 _ Syrup of Saffron, 4 an ounce. 
Mix.—Dos ER. Two table-ſpoonfuls, — everx half hour, 


till the — effect is produced. 


or- 12. EME TIC DRA U GH. 


Take Ipecacoanha Powder, 20 grains. 
Tartarized Antimony, I grain. 
Pennyroyal Water, I ounce. 
Syrup of Saffron, I dram. 


Mix. Let this be adminiſtered in the evening, and the ſtomach- 
well waſhed with chamomile-flower tea, thin gruel, or any 
other ſimple aqueous fluid drank warm. 


13. CoRDIAL MixTURE. 


Take Peppermint Water, 6 ounces. 
Spirit of Nutmeg, I OUNCE. 
' Aromatic Confection, 12 dram. 
Compound Spirit of Ammonia, 40 drops. 
Syru Pp of Saffron, F an Ounce. 
Mix, — | Y 
OT---I 4. 
Take C Water, 6 ounces. 
Spirit of Cinnamon, 31 
Ammonia prepared, 30 grains. 
Aromatic Confection, - I dram. 
Compound Spirit of Lavender . I 
| EL up of Saffron, | * | of each 2 an ounce. 
15. Cox DAL CAMPHORATED JULEP. 
Take e Mixture, of each 3 oudces. 
eppermint Water, 
Tincture of Cinnamon, I OUNCE. 
Syrup of Saffron,  * I5 ounce. 


Mix.—DosEs. Four table ſpoonfuls every fourth or fifth hour; 
| 8 three at any time, when low, faint, or fick. Fi 
No. 16, 
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No. ? 7 CorDIAL STIMULANT Bol us. 


Take Prepted Anmonis A of each 5 grains. 


 Aramatic Confection, 10 grains. 
or of b ſuffcient to form a bolus. 


bo or * 
Take Snake - root | | 
Contrayerva, | po wdered,. 
Aromatic Confection, 10ͥ grains. | 
Syrup of Saffron, ſufficient to form a bolus, to be admini- 


ſtered every four hours, waſhing it down with two or three table- 
ſpoonfuls of the bee A jule p. 


| | of each 5 grains, 


18. CORDIAL JULEP. 


Take Cinnamon Water 6 ounces, 
Tincture of Cinnamon, 1 1 ounce, 
| Syrup of 8 N | 1 an ounce. 
Mix.— | * 
19 Puncixe DRAuehrr 
Take infuſion of Senna, 2 Ounces. 
Manna, "+> I 
Tincture of Senna, | of each 4 an Ounce. 
Rhubarb in powder, 8 or 10 grains. 
Compound Spirit of Lavender, 2 ͤdrams. 
Mix. 
Or —— 20. 
Take Rhubarb 4 2s grains. 
5 Jalap, | in powder, 6 grains. 
Cinnamon Water, 1 ounce. 
wht of Orange- peel, SN — 


21. PURGING Pills. as 


Take Rhubarb in powder, 9 130 grains. 
Mucilage of Gum Arabic, ſufficient to form it into pills 
or ſyrup may be added to make it into a bolus. 
Any of theſe forms may be taken in the morning early-; and 
2 they begin t to operate, worked off with weak broth, or thin 
grue | 


22, CASSIA D& AUGHT. 


Take Diſtilled Water, 14 ounce. 
Acetated Ammonia, 2 n | 
1 .b5v01qmz you Tartarized 


r 
* 
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Tartarized Antimony, gor x of a grain. 
Caſſia Electuary, "Js 10 to20 grains. 
Syrup of Roſes, 2 drams. 


Mix.—and let it be repeated once in four hours, till it produces 
the effect required. 2 


No. 23. Cavorais : or Tartar Was. 


Take Cryſtals of Tartar, EZ an ounce, 
diſſolve them in | 
„„ Fa pint. 
and add Manna, 2̃0ð0unces. 
24. INFUSION OF TAMARIN DS. 
Take Tamarinds, | I Ounce, 
boil them in Milk Whey, 8 ounces. 
then add Manna, 2 Ounces. 


Of each of theſe a tea-cupful, or more may be taken occaſionally. 


25. DoMesTIC GLYSTER. 


Take 2” a | of each 4 ounces. 
7 
Brown coarſe Sugar, | 12 ounce. 
Common Salt, T an Ounce. 
L .inſeed, or Olive Oil, 2 OUNCES, 
Mit— | 
26. Couuo GLYSTER. 

Take hs Glyſter Decoction, | 8 ounces. 
. f each 1 ounce. 
Syrup of Buckthorn, FRY * 
Linſeed Oil, 2 ounces. 

27. CORDIAL SALINE DRAUGHT. 

Take acetated Ammonia | : | Z an ounce, 
Peppermint Water, 1 ounce. 
Ammonia prepared, 5 grains. 

*Confection of Alkermes, 20 grains. 
* of Saffron, 2 drams. 
Mix.— | 
28. CORDIAL AROMATIC Daauchr. 
Take Oil of Nutmegs, | 4 drops. 
rub them well with | | 
Sugar, 2 ſcruples. 
to which add gradually | 
Peppermint Water, 2 Ounces, 
FS — ee 


* Lewis 8 Diſpenſatory improved. Page mw Fdinburgh, 1786. 
| No. 29. 


— 
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No. 29. CornDiar, Aromatic MixTuxs., 


Take of Oil of Cinnamon, 40 drops. 
Pine Sugar, 3 drams. 
rub theſe well together, then add 
Cinnamon Water, 6 ounces. 
Spirit of Cinnamon, I dounce. 


Mix.— The Dr aught, or four ſpoonfuls of the Mixture, ſhould be 
given as directed No. 15. 


30. MusrARD PouLTICE. 


Take Muſtard Seed Powder, 
Crumbs of Bread, 
Strong Vinegar, fuffcient to form a poultice; but when 
- wifhed to be ſtronger, half an ounce of bruiſed Garlick, and ons 
Qunce of black Soap are added. 


. 31. Musk Bous. 
Take Mück. from 8 to 30 grains. 


of each equal parts. 


rub them well with 5 
| Fine Sugar, 440 grains. 
to o which add, | 
' Ammonia prepared, | s grains, 
Aromatic Confection, 10 grains. 


Syrup of Saffron, ſufficient to form a bolus, to be admini- 
ſtered every four or five hours, with three table- poonfuls of the 


ſubſequent Infuſion, 


32. VALERIAN e 


Take Valerian Root bruiſed, 12 ounce. 
| Boiling Water, | I pint, 
Infuſe in an earthen veſſel well cloſed, and let it ſtand till cold; te 


fix ounces of which add Syrup of Saffron, half an ounce. 


S Mix,— 
33. CAMPHORATED BoLvs. 
Take Camphor | EY 1 = 
Ammonia prepared, | | } a enen 5 1 
Aromatic Confection, 20 grains. 


Syrup of Saffron, ſufficient to form a bolus, to be taken 
every fourth hour. 


34. Musk JuLEP. 


Tate Muſk Mixture, 6 ounces. 
Camphor, | 30 grains. 
Myrrh, 20 grains. 
Syrup of Saffron, an ounce. 


Let the Caniphor and Myrrh be well rubbed together, 'and then 
add gradually the Muſk mixture Dos. Four table-1 poonfuls 


every * or four hours, or oftener in caſes of great languor. 
No. 35 
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No. 35. 1 Bo L us. 


Take Muſk, e grains. 


Camphor, | | 
Au Bous prepared. of each 6 grains. 


Syrup of Saffron, ſuſficient to form a bolus, to be taken 
every third or fourth hour. | | 


36. SNAKE-ROOT, Bor Us. 


Take Snake- root powdered, +5280 grains. 
Ammonia prepared, 8 grains. 
Syrup of Saffron, ſufficient to form a bolus, to be . 


every ſix hours. 


3 


3 7. SNAKE-ROOT DRAUGHT. 


Take Snake-root bruiſed, ET 6 drams. 
Boiling Water, | 12 OUNCES, 
Infuſe in a cloſe veſſel till cold ; to one ounce and a half of which 
add Ammonia prepared, | 5 grains. 
Aromatic Confection, 10 grains. 
Syrup of Saffron, 2 drams. 


Mix.—or from one to two drams of the Tincture of Snake-root 
may be added'to. any other of the cordial Deg and admi- 
aiſtered every fourth, fifth, or ſixth hour. 


38. IpECACOANHA Eukrie. 


Take Ipecacoanha in powder, from 15 to20 grains. 
Pennyroyal Water, I OUNCE. | 
n | Lan of Sp gar, 2 drams. 
Mix.— * | | 
39. Vixovs INFUSION OF PERUVIAN BARK-. 
Take of Peruvian Bark, JEET ounce. 
Infuſe it in White Wine, 12 OUNCES, 


Dos. Three ſpoonfuls every fourth or fifth hour, 


40. Coxpiar MixTURE, WITH Bank Drcocriox. 


Take Peruvian Bark, | . I ounce, 
boil it in one pint of water till it is reduced to 12 ounces, then les 
it be ſtrained, and add | 
* Tincture of Snake - root, x ounce. 

Aromatic Confection, 2 drams. 
enen Four table nene erm fourth hour, E 


No. 41. 
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No. 41. CoxpiAL MixTURE, WITH. HOT OR cory 
IN Fus fox or BARE. | 


Take 0 Bark, 6 drams. 
Infuſe it in ten ounces of * water for four, in cold for eight 
hours, then let it be ſtrained; and add, 
Tincture of Snake-root, n 
Compound Spirit of Lavender, 4 drams. 
Mix. — Dos. The Ns as (40.) 
or volatile ſubſtances may be added to any of theſe vehicles, as Salt, 


or Liquor of Hartſhorn, Ammonia prepared. See Doſes, P. 229. 
If Bark ſhould be diſagreeable in every other form, it may be 


ven in glyſters, though in large proportion. 


Should the Powder, 


Twurs or Extract, be more eligible, ſee the Doſes, P. 300, 301. 


42. ABSORBENT JULEP. 


Take Crabs Claws prepared, 2 drams. 
Sum Arabic powdered, 3 drams. 
Cinnamon Water, 6 ounces: 
| Syrup of Saffron, 4 drams, 
Mix.— | | 8 
OT — 43. 
Take Chalk Mixture, 6 ounces. 
Spirit of Nutmegs | 1 
Syrup of Orange Peel, [ of each 4 drams. 


Mix.—Doszs. Three ſpoonfuls of either often in the day, par- 


ticularly after every looſe ſtool. 


8 


4 DETERGENT GAR LES. 
Take Infuſion of Roſes, x pint. 
Honey of Roſes, _ 2 ounces. 
Mix.--- | 
or — 4 5 
Take Lime Water, . 4 ounces. 
| Honey of Roſes, 14 ounce. 
Mix.-- _ | 
or -46. 
Take Decodtion of Barley, 10 ounces. 
5 Honey of Roſes, 2 ounces. 
Muriatic Acid, 20 drops. 
ass or-—47. | gs 
Take DecoAion of Barley, 73 x pint. 
Simple Oxymel, 1 ounce. 
Mix Tin ure of rech. 0 d 1 ounce. 
IK. = aw 


' No. 43. 
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No. 48. ANTISEPTIC WET. 5 


Take Cow's Milk, | 17 pint. 
Water, 2 a pint. 
Let thefe be boiled togethed, and cited with one ounce and an 
half of Seville Orange, or Lemon Juice ; or mix only one ounce 
of Lemon Juice, and two of good old Rheniſh, and ſtrain for uſe, 


49. AnTisEpTIC DRINK. 


Take Cryſtals of Tartar, 2 ounces. 
Diſſolve theſe in one gallon of Water, and ſweeter with * of 


Orange Peel. 


50. ANTISEPTIC PURGING At 


Take Tamarinds, 14 ounce. 
Boil them in Water from nine to ſeven ounces, then ſtrain, diſſolve - 
Manna, 2 Ounces. 
Tartarized Kali, | Z ounce. 
Mix.--- 7 
51. ANTISEPTIC APERIENT DRAUGHT. 
Take Tartarized Kali, DE Nt 40 grains. 
Manna picked, 15 dram. 
Lemon Jnice, 2 drams, 
Diſtilled Water, 12 OUNCE. 


Mix. Any of theſe may be taken; (No.49 and 50. in proper doſes,) 
and repeated agreeable to the effect wanted to be produced: 


52. ANTIPUTRESCENT Daavenr. N 


Take Tincture of Roſes, 2 ounces. 
Muriated Acid, z; drops. 
Syrup of Quinces, . 2 drams, . 
1.— 5 
OT —— 5 3 - 
Take Decoction of Bark, | 2 ounces, 
Muriatic Acid, TO 5 drops. 
Syrup of Quinces, - 2 drams. 
Mix.--- CELL | 
| OF-== 54. 
Take Camphor, 6 grains. 
Myrrh powdered, 10 grains. 
Let theſe be rubbed well together, and add gradually 
Decoction of Bark, 2 ounces. 
Syrup of Lemon, 4 an ounce. 


Mix.---Any of theſe may be taken every third or fourth vom: or 
 oftener, if the exigencies of the cafe require. 


No. 55. 
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No. 55. CAMPHORATED: VINEGAR. 


Take Oak 


2 2 drams. 
Tot this by ru 


bed down with a * drops of Spirit of Wine, then 


1 OUNCE. 


Diflled Vinegar made hot, 2 pints. 


Mix. 2528 Two or three W or * every 
fourth or ſixth hour. 


56. ASTRINGENT POWDER. 


Take „ TOs of the Edinburgh 5 from 3to T grains, 


Gum Tragacanth in powder, 15 grains. 
ks Nutmeg powdered, grains. 
IX. 


3 
To be given every third or fourth hour, with the Draught, 
No. 53. as ordered above. 


57. I ECAcOANHA DRAUCGET. 


Take Cinnamon Water, 


14 OUNCE, 
Gum Arabic, 2 ſcruples. 
Chalk prepared, I ſcruple. 
Ipecacoanha, | 2 grains. 
9 rp of White Toppy, I qdram. 
AIX. 


58. SALINE VOLATILE DRAUGHT. 
Take Water of acetated Ammonia, - 


2 drams. 
Cinnamon Water, 14 ounce. 
Opiated Confection, 1 a dram. 


Syrup of Saffron, 2 drams. 
Mix.---Either of theſe, or three or four table-ſpoonfuls of cams 
phorated Vinegar, (No. 55.) may be adminiſtered r fourth 
3 Dour. * 


x & 


59. SALINE FERMENTATIVE Daavenr. 


Take Kali prepared, 20 grains. 
Peppermint Water, 1 ounce. 
| Syrup of 3 WM n 
to which add hk | 


Lemon Juice, Z an ounce: a 
and lot the ek be drank off wh in a Rake of at 


* 133 4 


No. 4 


8 
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No. 60. POMEGRANATE Baht AND Ca 


Dx cocriox. 0 
Take Bark of the Pome granate Fruit, t ounce. 
Chamomile Flowers, Z an ounce. 
Let theſe be boiled in hep | | 
Water, 24 ounces to 16, 
then in this Decoction, whilſt Kot, infuſe 
Orange-peel, 3 drams. 


| This muſt ffand in a veſſel: covered cloſe till it is cold, then 
ſtrained off for uſe. To one ounce of this add 
Camphorated Vinegar, | 2 drams. 
Muriatic Acid, 5 drops. 
Mix." let i it be given every fourth hour. 


61. Sr PILLS. 


Take Iron flin s, or the Ruſt prepared, 4 
Extract 4 Gentian, POP 4 of each 1 dram. 
Form theſe into 24 pills. Dosk. Four. | 


\- 


Or---02. 


Take Vitriolated Tron "Abe: 
Extract of Bark, of each 1 dram. 
Form 24 pills. Dosz. Two. A doſe of each of theſe may be 


taken, three or four times a day · or, one ſpoonful of Chalybeate 
wag the Decoction of Bark, in the ſame mode as before pre- 
eri 


63. AROMATIC BITTER DRAUGHT. 


Take Quaffia Wood, 2 flrams. 
Infuſe in one pint of boiling n and, when d, to one ounce 
and an half add | | 
. Vitriolated Iron, 4 grains, 
Aromatic Tincture, 30 drops. 
Mix---and adminiſter it twice a day; ; as may be alſo the ** 


bolus: 


"ay AROMATIC BITTER Bolus. | 


Take Chamomile Powder, from roto 20grains. 
Myrrh in powder, 6 grains. | | 
Vitriolated Iron, | 5 grains. 
| Aromatic Powder, 6 grains. 

. Syrup of Saffron, ſafficient to form a bolus. 


or, the Steel ills, (No. 61, 62.) may be adminiſtered in the ſame 
manner, with four ſpoonfuls of the following infuſion :; 


B b : | | No. 65. 
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No. 65. ARoMATIC BITTER INFUstov. 


Take compound infufion of Gentian, | 6 ounces, 
Tincture of Bark, 6 drams. 
Aromatic Confection, 14 dram. 


66. OIL or CAs TOR EMuL sI. 


Take Oil of Caſtor, 2 ounces. 
Mucilage of Gum Arabic, or | 
Yolk of Egg, ſufficient quantity to make it mix uniforn 
1 with Decoction of Barley, 10 ounces. 
| Syrup of Roſes, 1 OUNCE. 
S Mix.---Dosz. Four table-ſpoonfuls every ſecond or third hour, 
ES: till the deſired effect is obtained. 


67. ANTIMONIAL APERIENT MIXTURE. 


Take Diſtilled Water, 6 ounces. 

in which diſſolve 85 N 
Manna, | 14 OUNCE. 
Tartarized Kali, 3 drams. 
Antimonial Wine, 5 40 drops. 

Tincture of Senna, | I ounce. 
Mix.---Dosz. Four ſpoonfuls every ſecond or third hour, till the 
deſired effect takes place. | | 


68. As4 FOETIDA MixTuRE. 
Take Aſa fœtida, | 1 dram. 


3 | Peppermint Water, | 4 ounces. 
4. Tincture of Opium, 12 drops. 
Syrup of Sugar 3 drams, 


DE e every fourth BAS. or faith hour. 


+ | 69. CAurRHORATED EMULSION. 


Take Camphor, | Po I a dram. 
Mucilage of Gum Arabic, 2 drams. 
Let them be rubbed together, and add gradually 
Peppermint Water, + 6 ounces. 
Tincture of Opium, | 10 drops. 
Syrup of White Poppy Heads, 1 ounce. 


Mix.---Dosz, Three or four ſpoonfuls W fourth hour. 


5 5. MIxEY 
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$ 5. MIXED FEVERS. 

On treating on the different kinds of ſimple fevers, 
in the four former ſections, we found, that according 
to their differences, we could diſcover which part of 
the ſyſtem was in them particularly affected, and con- 

ſtituted the diſeaſe. 

In the ſimple continued, the 1 * with re- 
ſpect only to its motions, being quickened. 

In the inflammatory, beſides the increaſe of motion, 
ve perceive tenacity in the blood, and the ſtrength and 
activity of the veſſels e beyond what is na- 
tural. | 

In the flow nervous, the nerves ſeem to be primarily 
and chiefly affected, without any increaſe of vaſcular 
action, but rather a degree of torpor, and defect in 
their natural motion, with a lentor, or viſcidity of the 
ſerum, lymph, and thin humours. 

In the putrid, this nervous affection was accompa- 
nied at firſt, or ſoon after, with a Putreſcency of the 

Huids, X 

Now theſe peculiarities produce particular ſymp- 
toms, which enable us to diſcover their nature. But 
the claſs of fevers ranked under this head have ſome 
of the immediate cauſes of theſe ſimple fevers ſo blend- 
ed together, as the inflammatory and malignant, the malig- 
nant and nervous, the nervous and inflammatory—or ſo in- 
ſtantaneouſly and imperceptibly follow each other, ac- 
cording to "the indications to be deduced from the 
ſymptoms, that we are at a loſs where to refer them— 
Sb 2 + | as 
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as the diſtinguiſhing ſigns of the two different kinds 


will preſent themſelves at the ſame time ; for in ſome 


we find great nauſea and extreme debility—great heat, 


with a quick, ſtrong, and hard pulſe—here are the 


characteriſtic ſymptoms of the inflammatory and pu- 
trid united, and form truly the MIxRD rEveR. We 
will, however, now endeavour to exp how theſe 
ariſe. 

When ſpeaking of the beta, (Page 17, 18.) it was 
there ſaid, that vaſcular irritability might be indepen- 
dent of nervous influence, though, for the continuance 
of that irritability, nervous influence is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. We muſt now farther obſerve, that vaſcular 
irritation always requires local ſtimulus for its ſupport, 


and that the veſſels may be affected without any ſtrong 
| indiſpoſition of the nerves—and ſo on the contrary— 


and alſo that they may be ene affected from 
the ſame cauſe. 

We likewiſe farther 3 that morbid 3 
creating diſeaſe produce different effects, from their 
elective power upon the ſolids as well as fluids—hence 


from this ſource ariſes the different natures of ſpecific 
ſevers and hence is it from the different combinations 


of che cauſes that the mixed fevers deduce PRE 


It ſeems to be an extremely difficult taſk to draw our 


ideas of theſe fevers into a ſmall compaſs; or fo to 


ſimplify them, that all which occur can be brought 


within the bounds of a conciſe definition ; for every 


cauſe which can produce * of the foregoing febrile 
4 com- 
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complaints; every part which can alſo be affected in 
them, may conjunctively appear ſo in theſe; and in 
ſuch very different degrees, that we are puzzled to diſ- 
criminate to which they can properly belong. 

I can by no means agree with the idea of Dr. Cui. 
LEN, that the account he has given of the fever he 
terms SyNocnvus, which obviouſly is his mixed fever, 
is at all adequate to comprehend the whole of thoſe fe- 
vers, which come certainly under this term—for he 
ſays, © it is a contagious fever for the moſt part, com- 
% poſed of the inflammatory fever at the beginning, 
« in its progreſs, and towards its termination, running 
ce into a nervous or putrid fever,” —which he names 
typhus—In all which there is no practical utility; for 
it may be only an inflammatory fever ſimply, thus ter- 
minating ; which often happens to be the caſe—indu- 
ced frequently by the violence of the diſeaſe, ſome ac- 
cidental circumſtances, or miſmanagement.. The con- 
tinued, or vaſculo-plethoric fever, which is ſimple, 
may, from ns ſame cauſes, have the ſame termina- 
tion. 

Though we will not ſay that fevers of the above 
deſcription may not ſometimes occur, ſtill we think 
that the complicated affections may always be in a 
great degree obſerved, and "We be . 
pointed out. | 

From what has been advanced on this ſubject, the 
great difficulty of forming a definition to comprehend 
the whole of theſe fevers which may often meet our 


obſervation, i is ſufficiently: obvious, | 
Bb 3 How- 
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However, in defining theſe fevers in general, I 
ſhould ſay, that the 


ee OR MIXED FEVERS, | 


were an affection of the nervous and vaſcular ſyſtem, 
and ſometimes conjoined with that of the maſs of cir- 
culating fluids, producing febrile appearances ; but, 
from the beginning, very often ſo indiſtinctly marked, 
having the inflammatory, nervous, and putrid ſymp- 
toms ſo blended, that it is difficult to ſay to what kind 
they moſt peculiarly belong; and if we add to this Dr. 
CuLLEN's opinion, (Page 373.) the idea of mixed fe- 
vers will be tolerably complete ;—and as we have given 
the whole of the ſymptoms ſeparately under each of 
our former diviſions, by conſidering ſome of them 
here in a conjunctive ſtate; and marking thoſe which 
are molt prevalent ; we ſhall be enabled to point out 
what is neceſſary to be done—to alleviate that ſpecies 
which is the moſt powerful in its action, conſequently: 
the moſt dangerous, and not altogether neglect the 
other—but this to execute properly requires and 
medical knowledge, quick perception, nice diſcrimi- 
nation, and experienced ſagacity. 

*- SYDENHAM, to whom! ſhall refer my reader, ha: given 
us ſome hiſtories of theſe kinds of fevers, under different 
names, either according to SOME PREVALENT SYMP- 


>  TOM—as the ſudatory, or ftveating, the comatous or drow/y 


or to THE INTENT OF NATURE, as the depuratory, or 
rune ing—the IMITATIVE, as the varialous fever, or 
; | | that 
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that fimilar to the ſmall pox fever—or to ThE SEASON, 
as the hyemal, or wintery. We ſhall content ourſelves 
with preſenting, as a ſpecimen, ; | 


The PukRPERAL, or CH1lD-BED FEVER, 


one of the moſt dangerous and fatal with which medi- 
cine is at preſent acquainted. 

DESCRIPTION. This fever generally begins on 
the firſt, ſecond, or third day, ſometimes later, after 
delivery, with coldneſs or ſhivering preceding any 
pains of the belly, which are violent, and has a ſoreneſs 
attending over the whole region below the ſtomach, ſcarce 
capable of bearing the gentleft touch—the belly is ſome- 
times ſoft—ſomecimes greatly ſwelled. The pains, 
though general, will affe& ſome one part more parti- 
cularly than another, and ſhoot from the loins to the 
groins and thighs, and ſometimes affect the anus and 
neck of the bladder. | 

The pulſe is quick and weak, though now and then, 
eſpecially a little after the attack, ſtrong and full—the 
ſkin is, for the moſt part, hot and dry, though ſome- 
times cool and temperate ; and, not unfrequently, in- 
termediate ſweats come on all over the body, and uſu- 
ally afford ſome alleviation—there is a conſtant pain of 
the head, chiefly of the forehead, and above the eye- 
brows, attended often with a 9 and reſtleſſ- 
neſs. 

The tongue 12 very different appearances, com- 
1 white, ſoft, and moiſt, and will thus continue 

B b * 1 till 
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| till near aches, it becomes dry, rough, and of a 
yellowiſh brown colour—a red line will. ſometimes run 
up its middle, with a whiteneſs on each ſide ; the firſt 
is dry, the laſt moiſt—along with theſe there is alſo a 
great thirſt. | 0 

The face is often Auſhed, ſometimes of a deep red, or 
livid colour fixed in the cheeks. There appears in the 
countenance and eyes ſtrong marks of anxiety anddejec- 
tion of ſpirits. From the very beginning of this diſtemper, the 
patients ſeem afraid of taking a full inſpiration, hence is the 
' breathing quick and ſhort, appearing not to proceed from 
any affection of the lungs very often ; and as the diſeaſe 
increaſes, ſo abes the ſhortneſs of breathing. : 

There is moſt commonly a cough as a concomitant; 
—load of the ſtomach—nauſea—and vomiting of yel- 
low, greeniſh, or black materials, frequently attend ; 
but not invariably, though they ſometimes come on 
from the time of delivery, nay, now and then indeed 
precede it ;—and, at the approach of death, what is 
vomited up is either green or black. | 

If blood ſhould be taken away, it is in general ſizy, 
with a quantity of yellow ſerum. The pain of the head, 
though very troubleſome, is ſeldom attended, till a few 
hours before death, with delirium. 

The urine at firſt 1s made with difficulty, and ſmall 
in quantity, though removed by two or three ſtools; 
and, as the diſeaſe abates, it is declared by a depoſi- 
tion of the colour of brick duſt, or whitiſh ſediment, 

At the commencement the habit is, for the moſt 
part, coſtive--ſometimes regular at others looſe, diſ- 
charging very fœtid and brown coloured fæces and in 

| þoth 
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both ſtates: flatulence attends, and the general omens of 
approaching diſſolution are, nnn evacuations 
from the bowels. | 

In high degrees of this Ab the patient, for che 
moſt part, lies on her back, ſeldom turns on either 
ſide, and never on her belly. 

Theſe are the general ſymptoms, by which AY fever 
may be diſcovered, and which appear when the uterus is 
not affected but if we perceive any of the ſymptoms 
which are declaratory of uterine inflammation, we may 
ſuſpect the affection of that organ a participating cauſe. 

CAUSES. Thoſe which are conſidered as the re- 
mote or inducing, are, * 

Intemperance during R great ae 
or total want of exerciſe - too high or too low living 
coſtiveneſs, or the reverſe---exceſs of joy or grief 
moiſt and warm atmoſphere, impregnated with putrid 
effluvia. In lying in, an overheated air---too warm a 
regimen---ſudden frights---coſtiveneſs after delivery 
and every accident which can obſtruct perſpiration--- 
violence, and too great haſte in ſeparating the placenta 


---and binding up the trunk of the body with too tight 5 


bandages. 

Thoſe which are ſaid to be the proxi imate or innediat 
ar e, 

lapedee em, or ſtagnation of the blood, ge- | 
nerally in the veſſels of the omentum, (35.) and inteſ- 
tines, chiefly the external coat of the ſmall ones, (43.) 
ſometimes of the womb, (59.) inducing in thoſe 
parts inflammarion, from the debilitated ſtate of the 
vaſcular ſyſtem there ſituated, brought on by the preſ- 
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- fire of the pregnant womb; if cauſes (377. )- occur 
which are capable of producing febrile affections in 
the habit---which affections are firſt moſt commonly of 
the inflammatory; ; afterwards, if the fever in this ſtate 
is not cured, of the putreſcent kind. | 
CHARACTERISTIC SIGNS. Common fe. 
brile ſymptoms, attended with violent acute pains of 
the belly below the ſtomach, with ſoreneſs of the parts, 
fo great as ſcarce to bear the gentleſt touch—dread in 
taking a full inſpiration—breathing quick and ſhort, 
not appearing to proceed from affections of the lungs — 
and increaſing with the diſcaſe—and 1 in coſtiveneſs, or 
the reverſe, flatulence. 
_ CURE. The indications are to take off in the firſt 
inſtance, the inflammation, and prevent the humours 
from running into a ſtare of putreſcent acrimony--- both 
which are effected by bleeding, if neceſſary, at the on- 
fet---purging---promoting the urinary diſcharge--- 
or fweating---for in ſome of theſe ways this fever gene- 
rally goes off, or is conquered, particularly by pur- 
ging. If the termination is favourable, it occurs in 
three, four, or five days; if atherwale, from the fifth 


to the twelfth. 
Hence, therefore, from what has "ou above deh- 


vered, our medical conduct is plainly pointed out. 


If, at an early period of the diſeaſe, the habit is 
found abounding with blood, the febrile heat great, 


| and the pulſe full and ſtrong, blood muſt be immedi- 
_ ately drawn from the arm; and, ſhould the body be 
coftive; an emollient aperient glyſter, (No. 25, 26.) 


ſhould be; as ſoon as poſſible, adminiſtered ; but ſhould 
| 3 | not 
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not this relieve, by e evacuation, ſome mild F 
or emollient aperient medicine (Page 264, 265.) muſt 
be given, till a free diſcharge from the bowels is pro- 
cured- for ſtools muſt at all events be had; on theſe, 
at firſt, are founded our greateſt hopes of ſucceſs; as 
by emptying the firſt paſſages, all diſtenſion from the 
contained feces is taken off---flatulence leſſened ir- 
ritation from the feces avoided- and ſome degree of 
freedom given to the unn, powers of the parts 
affected. | 
But this ſhould be done by the gentleſt means by 
ſuch medicines as will not create ſickneſs, as the coo- 
ling faline purge, (No. 3. 23, 24.) or oil of caſtor. | 
emulſion. (No. 66.) | 
Tartarized antimony, (No. 6, 7. Jor antimonial1 wine 
in ſmall doſes, (Page 278.) are recommended to be 
given with this intent every ſecond or third hour; but in 
their purgative effects they are too uncertain---I there- 
fore mix ſmall portions of them with other purgatives, 
which I think quicken their effects, (No. 3. 22 to 
24.) or the antimonial aperient mixture. (No. 67.) 
The firſt evacuations are generally fœtid; but if 
they become afterwards leſs offenſive, and the patient 
feels herſelf generally relieved, ſhe moſt commonly 
falls into a ſleep; and a gentle perſpiration ſucceeds, 
which muſt be encouraged by ſuch medicines as cool 
at the ſame time that they contribute to promote this 
purpoſe, ſuch as tartarized antimony, antimonial 
powder, (No. 6, 7, 8, 9.) and wine, (Page 278.) ipe- 
cacoanha, (No. 57.) nitre, (No, 2.) ſaline mixture, 


OM I.) to which may be added ſome ſlight opiate, 
"ou: 


\ 
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| . 233. )—for theſe alleviate pain---determine the 
fluids exrernally---and prevent their effects from inter- 
nal diſtenſion, irritation, or acrimony, acquired from 
local ſolicitude of them internally, and accumulation; 

beſides, they are diuretic, (Page 268.) and antiſeptic, 
(Page 298.) without 2 or being EI 
of heat. 

Thovgh, in order. to vr up theſe effects, ſo eſſen- 
tially neceſſary for recovery, phyſicians in general 
have ordered mild cooling liquids 7o be drank cold, if 
the ſkin was dry and hot, the fever and thirſt conſide- 
rable---and Iukewarm, whilſt the patient was in a ſtate 
of perſpiration; and very judiciouſly forbid the uſe of 
cordial ſtimulants, caudles, wines, and heating medi- 
eines of every kind: - yet ſome preſcribe a cup of 
chamomile tea to be drank every hour; but as this, 
like other bitters, is a ſtimulant, in the inflammatory 

ſtage of this diſeaſe it does not appear proper. But 
hen ſymptoms of putreſcency are approaching, or 
commenced, it may be productive of good effects, as 
it poſſeſſes antiſeptic (Page 298.) powers. Small and 
repeated doſes of lukewarm diluents, or watery liquids, 
as rennet; vinegar whey, lemonade, toaſt and water, 
flightinfuſion of malt, hydromel of Hippocrates, (Page 

275.) or things of a ſimilar nature, anſwer the run 
ore: ſafely, and full as effectually. 

Though the greateſt benefit is expected to be deri- 
fed from clearing” the firſt paſſages, attention ſhould 
alſo be paid to the ſtomach ;---and hence, if nauſea, 
ſickneſs, or vomiting, be one of the concomitant ſymp- 
toms, that organ muſt be attended to, and — 
N 0 
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#3 its contents; which will . alſo to promote 
the effects before mentioned; but as the womb is ſuſ- 
pended by the broad ligaments, (59.) and thoſe called 
round, (which are formed of a number of blood-veſ< 
ſels folded together, running from the corhers of the 
womb in the duplicature of the broad ligaments, paſs 
through a round aperture on each ſide the lower part of 
the belly, and are loſt in the fat of each groin) vomiting 
| ſhould be promoted by the eaſieſt means, by drinking 
copiouſly of chamomile tea, or warm water—for by 
filling the ſtomach ſufficiently with fluid, its coats will 
act with eaſe, and the diaphragm (27.) and muſcles of 
the belly not be thrown into continued and too power- 
ful contraction, which would at this period be dange- 
rous; becauſe the ligaments are now in a relaxed ſtate, 
and have not yet recovered their natural and healthful 
tone; hence would the womb. be liable to be protruded 
too much downwards by ſtrong exertions of vomiting. 

The caſe here drawn up reſpects only the moſt ſim- 
ple appearances of this fever; but it is frequently ob- 
ſerved to be attended with ſeveral untoward circum- 
ſtances. | 

iſt, VIOLENT STITCHES IN THE SIDE, and PAIN Ar 
THE PIT OF THE STOMACH will accompany thoſe more 
conſtant ones of the belly, with -a full, hard - pulſe, 
ſymptoms of inflammation, and that levere 1 in ro | 
tion to the degree of violence. 

2d. FLaTULENCIEs in the ſtomach and colon as) 
will produce pains in the ſides, ſhooting about the 


thort ribs, which fluctuate; and occaſion ſhortneſs of 
breathingy 
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breathing, being only attended with a light degree of 
' 3d. A cover not unfrequently is an attendant ſymp- 
tom but ſeldom of much conſequence. 

\ 4th. A Looskxxss will ſometimes appear at the very 
commencement of the fever, ariſing from acrimonious 
foulneſs in the firſt paſſages. 

| Theſe we muſt endeavour to alleviate by well-adap- 
| 15 applications. Under the firſt circumſtances bleeding 
muſt be had recourſe to, and that repeatedly, if the 
violence of che ſymptoms continues, paying proper at- 
tention to the ſtrength of the patient; taking care not 
to be too lawiſh in the quantity of blood drawn; for it 
is ſafer to bleed twice than once too copiouſly. Should 
the pains be violent, and the breathing much oppreſ- 
fed, bliſters muſt be applied immediately, and repea- 
ted in proportion to the cauſe, firſt on the ſide affected, 
afterwards on the oppoſite ſide. 

But ſhould the pulſe grow weak, and other ſymp- 
toms of debility come on, declaratory of putreſcency 
taking place, cordials with tonics, the moſt powerful 
of which are, volatiles united with bark—camphor— 
' ſpirit of vitriolic or nitrous ether, muſt be brought to 
our aids and mineral acids. See Putrid Fever, 345, 
$ 4. from whence we ſhall be referred to a variety 
of preſcriptions capable of anſwering our purpoſes. 
And here we muſt obſerve, that the ſeneka root, 
(Page 277.) has been highly recommended in this, as 
well as other pleuritic affections; and is in this place 
conſidered as exceedingly applicable, as it is ſaid to 
promote ſtools, urine, and ſweat. | 
| Under 


\ 
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b the ſecond, we muſt Mer to aperients, (No. 
3. 23 or 24. 66, 67.) if theſe fail of ſucceſs, by their 
operations, antiſpaſmodics and fedatives may be tried, 
chiefly aſa fœtida, camphor, (No. 68, 69.) or muſk, 
(No. 31. 34, 35.) with opium. 

Under the third, in light caſes, oily excl may 
be adminiſtered, as in common coughs ; but ſhould 
there be at the ſame time a ſevere pain in the head, a 
bliſter ſhould be applied between the ſhoulders—ſteams 
of vinegar and water inhaled into the lungs—gentle 
opiates, (233.) or ſpirit of vitriolic æther, (2 30. ) admi- 
niſtered. | 

Under the fourth, we are not to attempt to check the 
diſcharge by the uſe of aſtringents; for from this every 
good is to be expected we muſt here rather chuſe to 
aſſiſt nature by the free uſe of thoſe drinks we have in 
common recommended ;—but ſhould it not come on 
till the cloſe of the diſeaſe, and be apparently critical, 
we muſt endeavour to ſupport the patient under it, and 
aim at correcting the putreſcent ſtate of the habit, by 
antiſeptics and cordials, both in glyſters and by the 
mouth, and proper nouriſhment. The glyſters ſhould 
be emollient, diluting, and nutritious, compoſed of 
broths, beef-tea, chamomile infuſion, with oil, and 
impregnated with fixable air ;—wine, wine and water, 
may be given—alſo cordial . mixtures with cinna- 
mon, (No. 13, 14, 15. 18. 28, 29.) omitting the 
volatile ſubſtances, except in caſes of faintneſs, when 
they may be occaſionally added the aromatic confec- 
tion may be alſo changed for the extract of logwood, or 


the infuſion may form the vehicle, (212.)—and after the 
diarrhœa 
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diarrhea kus been checked by proper debe Ta 
muſt not forget the bark joined with aromatics, (No, 
39 to 41.) and opiates. Beſides, beef-tea, chocolate, 
hartſhorn jelly, and ſuch like, ſhould be given by way 
of nouriſhment—lime-water with milk ; and, in fine, 
all fach things, as have the power of correcting putreſ 
cency, and Preſerving as much as poſſible the vigour 
of the conſtitution—hence reſt of body, quietude of 
mind, cleanlineſs, and cool air, are eſſential auxilia- 
ries, - and ſhould be attended to with the greateſt exac- 
titude : and as lying- in women all have a greater or 
leſs degree of the prediſpoſing cauſe in their habits, 
from the very nature, and unavoidable conſequences of 
pregnancy, ariſing from the diſtenſion of the womb, 
producing impeded circulation, and vaſcular debility, 
the remote or inducing cauſes ( 377.) ſhould be avoi- 
ded—and from thence the acceſſion of the fever pre- 
vented: and as there is no diſeaſe, when perfectly 
formed, more dangerous in itſelf, ' ſo difficult to cure, 
ſtill fo eaſy to be produced by indiſcretion and igno- 
rance, I would on every conſideration recommend the 
1 mode to be — Ty _y — 
— 


| We BY now gone 88 that ſeries of den, of 
the four firſt of which, all, either in their ſeparate or con- 
junct ſtate, whatever they be denominated, conſiſt; 
and it clearly appears, that the parts of the conſtitu- 
tion which are affected, are thoſe which form the mo- 
ving powers, (68. ) and that it is by the morbid altera- 
tion of _ action alone that fevers are produced; 

conſe- 
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conſequently, that it is from regulating their motions; 
and reducing them to a proper ſtandard, that we can 
derive benefit in our curative, as well as P 
attempts; for inſtance: Acitr 10 11 
In THE SIMPLE CONTINUED FEVER we e Aude en 
abundance of blood, and irritable ſtate of the vaſcular 
ſyſtem put into motion by ſome remote cauſe, occaſio- 
ning increaſe of action in order to cure, we leſſen the 
former, and decreaſe the latter for here we ſuppoſe 
not any contamination of the . . to have | 
taken place. | 
IN THE INFLAMMATORY FEVER we find, to the fas 
perabundance of blood is added a morbid tenacity, and 
to the irritability a morbid augmentation. of vaſcular 
| ſtrength or firmneſs in order 10 cure, our efforts are 
the ſame as in the former caſe, only more powerfully, 
copiouſly, and quickly exerted, with intent to thin the 
fluids, and debilitate the force of vaſcular action, as 
well as leſſen the quantity of blood, and decreaſe the 
quickneſs of vaſcular motion. os 
In THE NERVOUs we find a different conſtinutional 
ſtate of the moving powers—a torpor of the vaſcular, 
ſyſtem—ropy viſcidity of the ſerous or lymphatic 
fluids—with a morbid ĩnactivity of the nervous ſyſtem 
in order to cure, we endeavour to rouſe the nerves to 
the performance of their due action, and increaſe the 
irritability of the ſanguinary veſſels through the habit. 
In THE PUTRID we find, added to one or other of 
the ſtates of the vaſcular or nervous ſyſtem, a putreſ- 
cent ſtate of the fluids, either from the abſorption of 
putrid particles, or the generation of them in the habit 
C c 8 -in 
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ii order io cure, we attempt to ſupport the vigour of 
the ſyſtem, and correct the putreſcent acrimony of the 
fluids, according to the affection of the moving pow- 
ers if of the inflammatory kind, by mitigating their 
too violent action —if of the nervous, by rouling their 
active powers, ſo that in due time the offenſive matter 
may be ſeparated from, and thrown out of the maſs of 
fluids, by ſome of the outlets of the machine; which 
is the caſe in all other fevers that deduce their origin 
from any peccant matter in the habit 
And we may venture to aſſert, that any news 
who cloſely ſtudies, and perfectly underſtands - the na- 
ture and management of the four kinds of fevers ſpe- 
Cified above, will be fully competent to conduct his pa- 
tient, in the beſt manner, through every kind of fever, 
be its nature ever ſo apparently complicated. 
But, beſides the fevers we have particularized, there 
are others, denominated according to their form or 
mode of | progreſs, KEMITTENT, or INTERMITTENT, 
though they really are of the nature: of thoſe of which 
we have before treated, either in their ſeparate or con- 
inf os 3 and-- of . we muſt now. Ie to 
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Kun of this kind recetve their name > Gini 
mode which they preſerve through their progreſs, 
ſteering betwixt thoſe of the continued and the inter- 
mittent elaſs; for though the fever does not preſerve 
throughout an equal degree of violence as in the for- 
mer, there is never a total ceſſation of febrile affection 
before its termination, as in the latter. Theſe fevers, there. 
fore, move betwixt the two extremes; having, inſtead of 
freſh acceſſions, as they are called in intermittents, only 
repeated increaſe of action, denominated exacerbations ; 
between which a degree of vaſcular contraction and 

proſtration of ſtrength are continued, indicative of the 
preſence of the febrile cauſe ſtill in 1 action; and 1 
hence they take their name. A 

But, indeed, the remiſſions are 1— 901 fight, 
that they are with difficulty diſtinguiſhed by the cloſeſt 
attention from continued fevers—though this diſcrimi- 
nation is highly neceſſary, as they yield more in their 
mode of cure to that we ſhall find employed in intermit- 
tents, being ſubdued with more certainty by the bark, 
Judiciouſiy adminiflered, than by any other application. 
Indeed, they ſeem to have ſo great affinity with the 
continued and intermittent fever, that they ſometimes 
run into one, ſometimes into the other—and the con- 
C 6 2 tinued, | 
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tinued, before it becomes intermittent perfectly, will 
aſſume the remittent type, ſo will the intermittent be- 
fore it changes into a continued. 

From ſome appearances occurring in the courſe of 
theſe fevers, they have been divided into guotidian--- 
tertian r quartan according as the remiſſion has 
happened on the ſecond, third, or fourth day; but in 
this diviſion there appears to be no practical utility 
as it leads not to any particular mode of cure, nor aſ- 
ſiſts in diſtinguiſhing the nature of them, whether they 
verge moſt to the inflammatory or putrid claſs, which 
knowledge alone muſt determine our operations. 
DESCRIPTION. They, like other fevers, ge- 
nerally begin with alternate chills and heat, ſtretching 
and yawning; and theſe are ſucceeded by nauſea, vo- 
miting of bile, giddineſs, and oppreſſion then com- 
mences the fever, and the heat continues; after theſe 
follow pain of the head, back, and limbs —heart- 
burn — and thirſt — difficult breathing — anxiety — 
inquietude — and, - ſometimes from the. firſt attack, 
delirium—the ſtomach ſwells now and then—the eyes 

are generally tinged with a yellow colour, and that 
diffuſed over the whole body not unfrequently—the 
tongue is white and moiſt — the pulſe ſometimes hard, 
ſeldom full—the bowels are at one time obſtri Reed, at 
another the reverſe. 

Thus ſituated are ſome ani. e the 6. 
cond and eighth day; which time a remiſſion very 
rarely exceeds; for the moſt part a gentle ſweat 
will come on, and brings an alleviation of all the fe- 
brile en this continues for ſome hours; 
| after 

* 
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after which, generally in the evening, the violence of 
the fever 1s renewed, nn OPER by chillneſs, 
ſometimes not. | | 
This repetition hath no fixed time ** its continu- 
ance, in ſome remaining a longer, in others a ſhorter 
ſpace; but at laſt gives way in its degree of violence, 
and remits a ſecond time; and thus continues fluctua- 
ting till either totally ſubdued by nature or art or 
death cloſes the ſcene. 1 26 
When this laſt is the caſe, the patient OY Seti 
the paroxyſm, or renewal of the attack the brain is 
immediately affected —he loſes his ſenſes, and the 
power of ſpeech—his breathing becomes quick de- 
glutition i is impeded -a looſeneſs comes on the pulſe 
in the beginning ſoft, not to be called weak, nor indi- 
cative of danger, in a few hours is ſmall and depreſſed, 
then cold ſweats n weed and the GIG an 
expires. I #? 0 Jig * 
Theſe fevers have, hs ſome, been ſtiled bilious, from 
the vomiting of bile, ſo common in their commence- 
ment, and the yellow ſuffuſion on the ſkin and whites 
of the eyes; ſuppoſing theſe ſymptoms to ariſe from 
the ſuperabundance of bilious excretion, and the acti- 
vity of the bile reſorbed into the habit, occaſioning 
ſuch febrile commotions But it is obvious this change 
of colour is owing to another cauſe, and that, the 
breaking down of the texture of the blood from the 
putreſcent tendency of the fluids; and thus may the 
colour more properly be accounted for; becauſe the 
| bile may be returned into the blood, as in zeige e 
without producing theſe febrile attacks. ling 
Le In 
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In bot counties that: are * markhy, Where the nemo 
ſphere 1 is filled from. thence” wich putrid exhalations, 
they are endemial, that is, native and reſident with 
us, and other parts of Europe, they have been obſer- 
ved to become epidemical, that is, occaſionally Sener 
towards the latter end of autumn. © 

CAUSES. The remote or inducing are ſaid by ſome, 
as well as the proximate, to be ſuch as bring on a con- 
tinued, or inflammatory, or a putrid fever, ( 324. 345.) 
| whilſt others attribute the firſt to too great moiſture in 
the air, the loft to inſenſible perſpiration impeded, and 
2 relaxed ſtate of fibres. However, from the hif- 
tory of theſe fevers, it is obvious, that they, at diffe- 
rent periods, and in different conſtitutions, put on ap- 
pearances which are very different, and according to 
which We 3 are to regulate o. our conduct. kran we h, 
che ; 
| CHARACTERISTIC SIGNS are, mb or 
abatement, not a total ceſſation of febrile affections, 
fucceeded by perceptible exacerbations, or increaſe of 
febrile violence; which increaſe is ſometimes uſhered in 
With chillneſs ;—and if chere are ſtrong ſymptoms of 
vaſcular contraction, and great increaſe of circulatory 
motion, which are declared by extreme heat---thirſt--- 
| and pain---having a dry ſkin, a Nrong, Bard, and full 
| pu aſe, for their aſſociates, we ſhall not heſitate to pro- 
nounce it INFLAMMATORY ; but if attended with great 

debility---lowneſs of ſpirits---nauſea---oppreſſion---voni- 
ting coupled with 4 ſcolouration of the ſkin, and languid 
pulſe, its belonging to to the putrid clas f is indiſpu- 
table. 8 * 

3 . This 
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This fover i is-never free from danger; ; though the 
nearer it approaches to an intermittent, or the leſs de- 

ee of fever continues during the remiſſion, ſo much 
more favourable the omen; but, on the contrary, / the 
more it puts on the appearance of a continued fever, 
the ſhorter the remiſſion, and more violent the fever 
fit, ſo much the more dangerous. If the urine, which 
was before of a deep colour, becomes pale, we have 
great reaſon for fear—lf it changes its remittent for a 
continued type, the event is doubtful—and when the 
the brain is affected, and the reſt of the ſymptoms, as as 
deſcribed (Page 389. Ine 10, Kc.) death is near = 
hand. 

CURE. The indications are fimilar to what w 
have delivered on the inflammatory (324) and parks 

(345) fevers, adapted to peculiar ſtates agreeing with 
them, by which this fever may be changed into an in- 
termittent, or totally taken off—conſequently, where 
the inflammatory ſymptoms are prevalent, bleeding, 
cooling purges and glyſters—vomits—and ſmall does 
of antimonials—watery diluting liquids drank plenti- 
fully—cooling aceſcent vegetables—will be the moſt 
eligible at the commencement, and will fo far anſwer 
the purpoſe in ſome caſes, that nature afterwards may 
be almoſt left to herſelf. . 

Still, in others, ſhe requires the moſt immediate 
and powerful affiſtance—hence it is neceſſary to point 
out the different progreſſive appearances, by which 
may be diſcovered the ſituation of ſafety, or danger, 
and the mode of proper management under each, as, 
frem imprudent conduct, this fever, from i its mildeſt 

C Cc 4 ſtate, 
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Cate, may — ache excremepe, and 
{this laſt into certain death. 
d cherefgre, the increaſe of the febrile affeftions 
third tizae,,; ſhould. not be more violent, nor of 
ger continuance than that which preceded, but 
nearly fi h milar—if the urine ſhould let fall a laudable ſe- 
diment, without any v iſible decreaſe of ſtre neth, or 
ingreaſed dejection of ſpirits, matters will wear a fa- 
N rable aſpect ; and about the fourth or fiſth return 
ol the fever, the powers of the conſtitution will com- 
Monly relieve themſelves by ſame critical evacuation, 
either by the £10x8vs, SKIN, INTESTINES, SALIVARY 
SYSTEM, or LUNGS, manifeſted in turbid urine, profuſe 
ſaheat, biliaus fools, copious , ſpitting, or expettoration of 
matter of « a yellow caſi—tor the fever PS reſolves 
itſelf in one or more of theſe ways. 
Den tte fü return, ſhould there appear to be 
an increaſe in degrees of ſeverity, in the ſymptoms be- 
coming. more acute and dangerous if the fit continues 
longer, and is more violent than before, and there are. 
8 gbviouſly a ſinking and lowneſs of ſpirits, with great 
dehility of the powers of che ſyſtem, we muſt have re- 
courſe to bliſters, which ſome indeed adviſe at an ear- 
her period, as calculated in a remarkable manner to 
bring on the intermittent type and bark as ſcon as 
Poſlible. in the remiſſion; forty or ſixty grains of the 
der may be adminiſtered every ſecond or third 
bur or, if che ſtomach will not bear this quantity, 4 
_ Imaller daſe be given at ſhorter. periods, or the decoc- 
Aan GBS, hot or cold infuſion, (No. 41.) with 
et Without the tle Aft aromatics, as ſeem ne- 
dicn ” cellar Yi 
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ceſſary; to which alſo may be occaſionally added, the 
other preparations of this medieine, (300, 301. —b 
theſe means we muſt endeavour to ſtop,” of at leaſt re- 
tard the progreſs of the next febrile fit, by throwing 
into the habit a ſufficient quantity and thus muſt we 
proceed till we ſhall be empowered within twelve or 
fourteen hours to adminiſter ſix or eight drams. 

If we are not active at this period, and attempt not 
with all our power to mitigate, or conquer the febrile 
acceſſions, we run the riſque of protracting the diſeaſe 

and rendering it more replete with danger; for now 
the fits become ſo quick, following each other ſo'ra- 
pidly, that we are deprived of the opportunity of 
throwing 1 inthe bark in proper quantity, and n 
ting a continued fever to be the N 9 38 

But though bark in ſome ſtates of this fever is ſo ex- 
tremely uſeful, till, in every ſtage it is not neceſſary 
nay, indeed, in the inflammatory remittents, '( 390.) 
it is dangerous to adminiſter it, whilſt the action 
of the veſſels are too powerful; for from this we might 
produce the inflammatory continued fever; therefore 
we muſt endeavour to lower the ſyſtem, by thoſe 
means adviſed, (391, line 19.)—that: done, the batk 
may then be advantageouſly thrown in. 

Before we cloſe the account of this fever, we wolf 
obſerve, that though bleeding, ànd that repeatedly, 
has been adviſed in ſome of theſe fevers, and with 
conſiderable advantage; yet under ſome circumſtances 
there requires the niceſt caution, with reſpe& to the 
quantity to be taken away, notwithſtanding the com- 
mencement being uſhered i in Win ſuch ſymptoms, as 

might 
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might authoriſe che operation; for bleeding has 8 
mowed to do miſchief, eſpecially in hot countries, 
for there theſe fevers are generally of the putrid kind 
merefore in our firſt bleedings the quantity ſhould be 
moderate, ſeldom exceeding eight ounces which may 
be repeated in caſe the inflammatory ſymptoms conti- 
nue viotent—but ſhould theſe only be light at firſt, 
and evacuations are neceſſary to be promoted, we can 
only depend upon the gentleſt cathartics, ſuch as oil of 
caſtor; manna, tartarized kali, Polychreſt ſalt, and 
tartarized antimony. (See Cathartics, Simple continued, 
and Inflammatory fevers) where different formulæ 
will be found and alſo the ſaline mixture which laſt 
often repeated, is ſaid to he the moſt certain alleviator 
of the violent nauſea and vomiting, which generally 
attend theſe caſes—or it may be given in its ſtate 
of fermentation, (No. 59.) and is greatly aſſiſtant 
in correcting the putrid diſpoſition, and thoſe foul- 
neſſes which are collected in the ftomach and flex- 
ure of the duodenum, (44: )—afterwards the bark 
muſt. be freely applied. By theſe means thouſands 
have been faved ;—and if they are begun with before 
the ſtrength of the patient is exhauſted, and will pro- 
perly purſue the advice given, ſeldom any die of wad 
diſcaſe. 

However i in the Weſt Indies in this fever as is 
ſomething very ſingular, for it has been obſerved, that 
if the bark was not given on the fiſt remimon it was 
Ke to run into the continued ſpecies. 5 

There are innumerable varieties of theſe en men- 
tioned by authors, who have given them different 
#u#iniT | names, 
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names, according to ſome peculiar circumſtanees which 

attended—but all yield to the mode of treatment here 
pointed out only in ſome paying particular attention 
to any uncommon en Ow occur ed=two'of 


which we FROG | pomp our. © 22% mob Em 
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This attacks generally in the middle of e 
and is attended, beſides the common ſymptoms, with 
violent pain of the head, and often with delirium, 

which ſymptoms continue in the night, vaniſh in the 
day- time, after ſweating, a hæmorrhage or lobſeneſs. 
In the beginning there is frequent nauſea,” bilious pu- 
trid vomiting, and in the end oppreflion, 7 107m 

In extreme cold weather, and at the approach of 
winter, a cough, rheumatic affections, and tenacity” of 
the blood, accompanies theſe fevers—butit is from the 
| bilious purging and vomiting that it derives its nam. 
If evacuations are not directed, a continued fever with 
yellowneſs comes on. The cure is performed by vo- 
mits, cathartics, acids, and bark; but we muſt firſt 
perſiſt in the uſe of evacuants before we give the bark, 
and then it is admirably conducive to promote the 
cure. This remittent is eſteemed of the inflammat 

clas. | 


N other we ſhall mention is of the putrid at. 
| FT ; < Heel 
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This is the bilious, or putrid fever of the lo mar 
Foutirrles Ueſctibed b Sir Joffx Pihl. 
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This fever not only happens in moiſt, but alſo in 
warm countries, according to the ſeaſon, as they come 
on in the months of July and Avguſt, from putrid Fa 
* ariſing from corrupted plants or fiſh. 
This bears bleeding very indifferently, 15 ſhould 
rather be treated in the evacuating and ſtrengthening 
method; at the beginning clearing the firſt paſſages 
with gentle emetics and cathartics, and continuing 
fmall doſes of antimonials—which not ſucceeding to 
our wiſh, bark muſt be called into our aid to perform 
the cure. | 
In order to prevent * quake of the remittent fe- 
vers, as they are chiefly the children of moiſt ſeaſons, 
and low marſhy countries, we ſhould keep good fires, 
with intent to correct the atmoſ pheric humidity— 
make uſe of aromatics—avoid the evening and mora- 
ing air drink red wine—uſe exerciſe and the cold bath 
take bark once or twice a day, mixed with bitters— 
and ſmoak tobacco—for people who have obſerved 
theſe rules have, many of them, eſcaped in countries 
where this fever has raged epidemically, and afflicted 
numbers who have deſpiſed theſe cautions. x 
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1 _ progreſs, having a perfect ceſſation of febrile. 
affec- 
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affections from the termination of one fit to the be- 
ginning of another, and may be conſidered as conti- 
nued fevers of ſhort duration, conſiſting: of many fe- 
| brile fits, the fever returning at ſtated periods; for in 
every fit the courſe of a continued fever is run through 
_---the coldneſs and ſhivering is the beginning the 
hot fit the height- and the ſweating generally atten- 
dant, or at leaſt a gentle perſpiration the criſis or ter- 
mination. What happens in theſe — bee 
thus properly deſcribed : | 1 
DESCRIPTION. In Taz FIRST STAGE it _— 
with yawning and ſtretching, and a certain indeſeri- 
bable ſenſation in the back and the ends of the fingers; 
after theſe ſucceed exceflive coldneſs, inſomuch, that 
it occaſions violent ſhaking of the whole body, and 
chattering of the teeth; ſtill, in fact, the blood is in a 
ſtate of increaſed, rather than diminiſhed heat -- there 
are alſo nauſea, and ſometimes vomiting attendant, 
with pains of the back, head, and limbs---the ends of 
the noſe, ears, lips, and cheeks grow pale the nails 
lvid---the breathing is difficult - the urine pale and 
limpid.— the pulſe weak, and extremely quick . and 
this cold fit continues for one, two, three, four, or 
five hours ſometimes, at others only half an hour be- 
fore the hot fit commences- which forms the 
SECOND STAGE, in which there is extreme degree 
of heat immediately ſucceeding the cold, which goes 
off gradually: in this the pulſe becomes full, quick, 
and ſtrong---the head is painful and ſometimes the 
patients are delirious their breathing is forcible! and 
free the tongue white, attended with great thirſt at 
5661 9 95 the 
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the pit of the ſtomach they complain of much heat, 
have pain there, and ſometimes ſwelling---the urine is 
high eoloured=--and when blood is taken from the 
arm it is more denſe than uſual, particularly in ſpring 
---ſometimes in unwholeſome ſituations and ſeaſons the 
ſuperior part is red, the inferior black, with a ſmall 
portion of ſerum, and that leſs coheſive than when in 
health. At the commencement of the 
TIR D STAGE there breaks out a general and co- 


pPious ſweat, which alleviates the extreme heat, and mi- 


ugates all the ſymptoms, which, on the ſweat continu- 
ing for ſome hours, totally vaniſhes---the urine depo- 
fits a ſediment like brick-duſt---the patient falls into a 
| ound ſleep and thus the fit cloſes with a ceſſation of 
all the febrile ſymptoms ; and this, called the inter- 
miſſion; in which the patient feels ſome degree of de- 
bility, has much py to . and little or no 
It has Keen l that we could prognoſticate the 
violence of the hot, by the degrees of duration of the 
cold fit, for the longer the latter continued, the more 
ſevere would be the former---but this is erroneous, for 
| the ſenſation = cold . weaker in bogs continued 
Fila forad's countries > thats ſevers are peculize, as the 
hes, Cambridgeſhire, Lincolnſhire, the low parts of 
Kent, the marſhes of Eſſex, and in places where there 
id much moiſture, and the ſituation low; and here 
they generally appear in ſpring or autumn. They ſel- 
dom viſit other places, except. in ſeaſons adapted to 
their propagation, and then they * epidemic. 
AA! | EQ, They 


They have been divided into vernal and autumnal, 
endemical and epidemical, and into quotidias, where, 
from the termination of one fit to the beginning of an- 
other the ſpace of 24 hours is conſumed . tertian, 
where that of 48---quartan, where of 72 and when 
longer, erratic. They have alſo been divided farther 3 

but they ſeem to be of no practical uſe, as the odes 
ef cure in all are very ſimilar. | 

CAUSES. The remote or inducing are, n 
evacuations cold moiſt atmoſphere ·irregular or im- 
proper diet of .crude watery vegetables - lowneſs of 
ſpirits---crudities in the firſt paſſages- and, in fine, 
every thing which contributes to produce a relaxed 
ſtate of the ſolids, and poverty of the blood. 

The proximate or immediate, effluvia from moiſt; 
_ marſhy places, called marſh miaſma---1mpeded W 
ration, and relaxation of the ſolids. 

Hence are the poor more ſubject to this diſcefrthw 
the rich and affluent, thoſe who inhabit the country 
more than thoſe who live in large towns and populous 
cities; for generous diet and warmrh are preſervatives 
againſt the diſeaſe, as well by purifying; the air, as as in. 
vigorating the habit. 5 
CHARACTERISTIC SIGNS. Affections of boch 

the nervous and vaſcular ſyſtems, from marſn effluvia 
running through the courſe of a continued fever, of 
ſhort duration, beginning with cold and ſhivering, ſues 
ceeded by great heat, and terminating, for the moſt 
part, in profuſe ſweats, in one fit, which leaves the ha- 
bit perfectly free m _ for- W time, and re- 

turns at ſtated peri 211; rods Dun pn ,- q ads 
1 CURE. 
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CURE. The indications are, to prevent the re- 
turn of the febrile affections, by taking off the too 
great incitability of the nervous, and irritability of the 
vaſcular ſyſtem, by giving tone or ſtrength to the nerves 
and veſſels, and rendering them incapable of feeling 
the effect of morbid particles in the habits, called 
marſh miaſmata, and ejecting them out of the conſti- 
tution. | 
But at the 6 of fevers we cannot im- 
.mediately diſcover of what particular nature they are, 
and one the leaſt dangerous may be converted into others 
which are more hazardous, by injudicious treatment, 
as an intermittent into a remittent, and this into a conti- 
nued ; we ſhould at the firſt onſet be careful, till we are 
convinced of its ſpecific nature ; therefore to general 
means we ſhould only have recourſe, which may in all 
fevers be proper, be they of what ſort they may, 
and this will depend on placing the conſtitution under 
fuch circumſtances as approach nearer to a ſtate of 
health. | 
Therefore, in the beginning, if the oulſe give evi- 
dent ſigns of fullneſs, with other concomitant ſymp- 
toms, which indicate evacuations to be proper, as we 
have before ſpecified in the remittent and other fevers, 
blood may be taken from the arm. Should there be 
nauſea or ſickneſs, indicative of foulneſs of the ſto- 
mach, an emetic, (No. 11, 12. 38.) ſhould be admi- 
niſtered, and the bowels cleared by ſome gentle ape- 
rient medicine. (No. 3. 22 to 24.) | 
Where theſe are thought neceſſary, bleeding ind Ca- 
thartic ſhould * the adminiſtration of the eme- 
, tic, 
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tic, that 16" valſhief miy ariſe from its operation, 
which might be the caſe, ſhould there be any local 
congeſtion, or too great general fullneſs, by - Tuptu- 
ring, or diſtending the veſſels too much, or puſhing 
the blood too powerfully into the ſmall capillary tubes, 
particularly of the head. 

If theſe prove inſufficient, we muſt prdcstd to the 
uſe of antimonials in ſmall doſes, united with the ſaline 
mixture, or alone, (No. 6 to 9.) as has been before 
direted—and, as ſoon as the fever ſhews what it is, 
take ſuch ſteps as its nature demands—if an intermit- 
tent, the moſt powerful medicine, wich which obſer- 
vation and experience has furniſhed us, is the Peruvian 
bark, (300, 301.) — the quantity given ſhould be ge- 
nerally ſo much in the interval between the fits as will 
prevent their return, that is, in adults, from ſix to eight 
drams. 

The moſt efficacious mode of adminiſtration that has 
been recommended, is in powder mixed with red 
wine. | | 

Where the intermiſſion is ſhorr, it is given at ſhorter 
intervals, and vice verſa.' I always conſider what is 

moſt agreeable to the patient reſpecting the form, and 
vive a doſe every one, two, three, or four hours, as 
occaſion requires—the nearer the approach of the. 
uſual time of acceſſion, the quicker it ſhould be re- 
peated, in order that it may at that time exert its fi all- : 
eſt action with its greateſt power. 

Should the febrile fits be by theſe means commune, 

we muſt not totally deſiſt from its uſe, but for a few days 


repeat 1 it at proper intervals, every fifth or ſixth hour; 
Do. then 
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then for a week, twice in the twenty-four hours; af. 
terwards, once for the ſame ſpace. 

In winter, after deſiſting for a week, or ten days, it 
will be prudent to return to ic again occaſionally for 
two or three days, and ſo perſiſt for a few times, 
which will effectually ſecure the patient from a relapſe. 
Add to this, the patient ſhould avoid expoſing himſelf 
to the remote or inducing cauſes, (399,) uſe gentle 
exerciſe, particularly riding—light nutritious diet--- 
animal food—red port, claret, or any generous wine, 
in proper quantities—ſuch as are eaſily digeſted, will 
ſerve to ſtrengthen the ſolids, and pony a free and 
regular circulation. 

Large draughts of any kind of liquids, however 
thirſty the patient may be, ſhould not be allowed in the 
cold fit, as they will load the ſtomach too much, and 
increaſe internal oppreſſion and uneaſineſs; but in the 
hot fit, watery fluids, ſuch as ſage, roſemary, balm- 
tea, ſmall white-wine whey, and ſuch like, may be 
liberally adminiſtered. 

The forms in which the bark is adminiſtered, are 
either in bolus, pills, electuary, decoction, infuſion 
with cold or hot water, ſimple powder, tincture, or 
extract, (See the doſes, 300, 301.) | 

When we want to throw in as much as poſſible in a 
given time, (ſee No. 70.) and let it be adminiſtered 
_ every fecond, third, or fourth hour, according to the 
times of the febrile acceſſions. (401.) 

Where bark has diſagreed, equal portions of quaſ ja 
wood and ſnake- root, infuſed in boiling water, or oak 


bark in powder, or extract alone, Joined with alum, or 
cCharno- 
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: chamomile flowers, have been efficacious, given during 
the intermiſſions every three or four hours, (No. 71, 
72.) - the virtues alſo of cupulæ, or ſcaly cup, which 
. embraces the bottom of the acorn, are ſimilar, in a a 
conſiderable degree, to the oak bark. e 

The method above laid down will generally be ſuc- 
ceſsful in the quotidian and tertian intermittents, (399.) 
particularly if we couple ſuch medicines along with the 
bark as the nature of the conſtitution of the patient, 
and the apparent febrile ſymptoms indicate, viz. if the 
habit appears robuſt, the pulſe, in the febrile fit, full, hard, 
and quick, with other inflammatory ſymptoms, bleed- 
ing has been greatly beneficial; and in theſe caſes, 
joining the bark with ſaline ſubſtances; as tartarized 
kali neutralized with lemon juice, (No. 1.) and the 
decoction of bark, or fixed ſal ammoniac, (272.)—if 
contrary appearances, cordials and volatiles have ſup- 
plied their places, as volatile ſalt of hartſhorn, (229.) 
tincture of ſnake-root. (277.) bs 

Notwithſtanding which, they will ſometimes prove 
very obſtinate—in theſe caſes vomits (No. 11, 12. 38.) 
given a ſmall ſpace of time before the return of the fit, 
and antimonials in ſmall doſes, ( 360.) purſued through 
the courſe of the hot fit, have been found beneficial— 
or, where the habit has been in a highly irritable ſtate, 
opium (233.) adminiſtered before the fit, or in the hot 
ſtage, ſeemed of uſe. 

It is only though in the quartan 1 intermittent 
that they are ofich required, ſeldom in the others pre- 
ceding, notwithſtanding the hot and cold firs continue 
IIS 2 a ſhort- 
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2 ſhorter time than the two former, the whole fit 
ſeldom laſting above five hours. 

Bark ſeldom fails of completing a cure, if judici- 
ouſly adminiſtered, and the concomitant circumſtances 
which ſometimes appear, are properly attended to 
| when it does, the failure is owing to ſome of the follow. 

ing particulars---either it has been given in too ſmall 
doſes---not perſiſted in long enough—given in an im- 
proper form or ſuch medicines may not have been 
added to it, nor ſuch a regimen obſerved, as the pecu- 
lar nature of the cafe required. 

Sometimes the bark has a tendency to 806 off 
through the bowels, then it is neceſſary to add a few 
drops of tincture of opium to each doſe, which will 
prevent that effect at others the habit will be too coſ- 
tive, eight or ten grains of rhubarb may be given 
ſoon after the ceſſation of the fit, to obviate that 
inconvenience-ſometimes the ſtomach will not bear 
it, it may then be adminiſtered in form of glyſter, 
(No. 73.) ä 

It is ſometimes extremely difficult, and very often 
impoſſible, to get children to take a ſufficient quan- 
tity of this medicine to anſwer the deſired purpoſe--- 
for the beſt form to which they will adhere the longeſt, 
(See No. 74.) 

But they have been cured by baths, in which hall 
their body has been immerſed, of bark decoction, 
rubbing the ſpine with equal parts of ſoap liniment 
and tincture of opium---or wearing a waiſtcoat made 


of callico doubled, within which bark has been quilted. 
With 
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With reſo: to our prognoſtics in this diſeaſe, when 
eruptions appear upon the lips, they afford a good 
omen ; and the more regularly the fever paſſes through 
its ſtages, ſo much the better. Epidemic fevers of 
this kind are worſe than thoſe which occur accidentally 
to a few---quartans than quotidians or tertians---au- 
tumnal than vernal.---Inflammation of the tonſils is 
conſidered as mortal---ſometimes it carries off thoſe 
who are very infirm in the firſt ſtage---they frequently 
leave the conſtitution extremely weak, ſo that it re- 
quires a long time for the re- eſtabliſnment of perfect 
health; which muſt be aſſiſted by proper regimen, and 
exerciſe, as has before been ſpecified, after the termi- 
nation of other ſevere fevers - ſometimes they termi- 
nate in jaundice, conſumptions, and dropſies, which, 
if they ariſe from ſcirrhoſities, or hard irreſoluble tu- 
mours of the viſcera, are fatal. 
But, notwithſtanding what may be thought, with 
reſpect to the neceſſity of an early cure, it is not al- 
ways proper to take off this fever immediately for by 
their continuance, they have been known to cure epi- 
lepſy, ſevere coughs from affections of the liver; alſo 


. hypochondriac and gouty affections have diſappeared, 


by this fever bringing about, from its continuance, ſome 
ſalutary conſtitutional changes the bleeding piles, 
imall-pox, and other acute fevers, as well as ſtrong 
mental affections, have been known, on the other 
hand, to ſubdue the ague, 
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HECTIC FEVER, on 
CHRONIC REMITTENT FEVER WITHOUT CRngts, 


Tus would I wiſh to denominate this fever, be- 
cauſe the word HTI, except from long continued 
cuſtom alone, gives us no determinate idea reſpecting 
it; and where any complaint is peculiarly marked by 
any known cauſe or ſymptoms, by which it deviates 
from all others of the fame claſs, and by which from 
them it may be diſtinguiſhed, can be confined in a very 
ſhort compals, by terms expreſſive of that peculiarity 
would I have it marked down. As, therefore, hectic 
fever is of longer duration than any other remittent fe- 
ver, goes off, when curable, by no known criſis, and, 
during the whole courſe, has various exacerbations and 
remiſſions, I have ventured to alter its appellation. 
Authors have been much divided with reſpect to 
this fever, ſome conſidering it always ſymptomatic, de- 
riving its ſource from ſome local complaint, and de- 
pending entirely on that—others, that it may alſo be a 
primary diſeaſe, neither ariſing from, nor dependent 
on any other—for the latter opinion I confeſs myſelf an 
advocate; for, though hectic ſymptoms certainly do 
derive their ſource from ſcirrhous obſtructions and ul- 
cerations of all the viſcera, more particularly of the 
lungs (19.) and meſentery, (50.) becauſe it is ſaid the 


former are expoſed to injuries from the external air, 
and 
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and the force of the blood: circulating through their 
ſubſtance ; the latter is ſubject to the ſame from com- 
preſſion of the aliments in the firſt paſſages, from viſ- 
cid chyle, (42.) and the ſlower circulation of the blood 
through the inteſtines ; ſtill may they ariſe immediately 
from ſome acrimony of the blood, becauſe they have oc- 
curred certainly where no one viſcus, through the whole 
courſe of the diſeaſe, was affected more than the reſt ; 
nor do the viſceral obſtructions, which are always found 
on diſſection, deſtroy the validity of this opinion; for 
they are the effects, as well as cauſes, of hectic fevers 
—of which we ſhall be convinced, if we will only ex- 
amine the remote or inducing cauſes, which we ſhall 
ſhortly ſpecify. 

DESCRIPTION. The ſymptoms are very ſimi- 
lar to what appear in conſumption of the lungs—the 
patients labouring under this complaint have a, conti- 
nued, dry, unnatural heat ; they loſe their appetite, 
and their pulſe is ſmall, weak, and frequent, though 
fuller and ſtronger after cating ; they have no ſenſation 
of ſickneſs; after meals a fluſhing of the cheeks comes 
on; and their urine is in general red, and covered with 
an oily pellicle; their ſleep by. no means refreſhes 
them; they become hollow-eyed ; the ſkin grows 
harſh, the belly ſinks inwards; a colliquative looſe - 

neſs comes on, the body grows tabid, and death makes 
its approach by ſlow degrees. 

On this fever the ſagacious Dr, Heberden has made 
| ſeveral uſeful remarks in the London Medical Tranſ- 
actions, Vol. II. page 1, &c. amongſt which he ſays, 
the moſt certain mark of this fever is, when the 
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* ſweat, which uſually attends this fever, is over; the 


cc fever will ſometimes continue, and in the middle the 
ec chillneſs will return.“ 
This is very readily diſtinguiſhed from all other fe- 
vers by the ſlowneſs of its progreſs—but from the firſt 
ſtage of the watery head, with great difficulty, and not 
without the moſt aſſiduous attention to the ſymptoms 
peculiar to each. 

CAUSES. Remote or inducing are, immoderate and 
long continued mental affections long watchings— 
too great evacuations, whether of blood, milk, ſemen, 
faliva, pus, ſweat, or the alvine fluids—too acrid me- 
dicines, as mercurial preparations, ſtrong purges, too 
often repeated—debility of the firſt paſſages, by which 
the chyle, either crude or corrupted, is conveyed into 
the circulating maſs of fluids—preceding diſeaſes, as 
intermattents, ſmall-pox, meaſles, dropſy, fcurvy, 
king's evil, fo called—ſuppreſſed evacuations—fre- 
quent intoxication—old people and infants are alſo 


ſubje& to it, from their age alone, _— upon 


— . 


conſtitutional debility, 
The proximate or immediate, both from the prece- 
ding cauſes, and the modes of cure, are ſaid to be, a 
faline and alcaleſcent ſtate of the fluids—whether this 
may be the preciſe caſe, perhaps it may be difficult to 
determine though mucilaginous materials and acids 
are ſaid to be beneficial, yet it is highly probable ſome 
ſpecies of acrimony takes place in the habit, as the fun- 
damental principle of this diſeaſe. 
CHARACTERISTIC SIGNS. Febrile affec- 


tions long continued, having frequent increaſe of vio- 


lence, 
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| lence, no perceptible intermiſſion, and not termina- 
ting in criſis, attended with irregular vaſcular action 
increaſing often in the day, more ſo in the evening; 
and generally at the beginning with tenacity, towards 
the termination, wich putreſcency of the blood, | 
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CURE. The indications are, to mitigate febrile 


affections, and correct the acrimony of hut. 
If care is taken of this complaint at an early period, 


and proper advice adminiſtered, a cure may be effec- 


ted. but, under theſe circumſtances, patients often de- 
lay too long, and confide either in their own imaginary 
knowledge, or the family receipts of ſome humane old 
woman, till little chance remains for the ſkill of the 
more judicious ; for when the powers of the conſtitu- 
tion become to be greatly debilitated—the hair falls off 
—a colliquative diſſolving looſeneſs, night ſweats, and 
ſwellings of the legs come on—the urine begins to have 
an oily appearance, and the countenance aſſumes a ca- 
daverous aſpect, becoming thin and ghaſtly, all proſ- 
pect of warding off the fatal blow is irrecoverably gone, 


the patient is got beyond the reach of our art, and 


death quickly cloſes the fatal ſcene. 
In the beginning, where we can be of ſervice, we 


mult firſt of all clear he fomach and bowels by gentle | 


emetics, (No. 11, 12.) and mild aperients, chiefly rhu- 


barb—abate the febrile heat by ſmall doſes of Polychreſt | 


ſalt, (265.) and nitre, (273.) and giving ſuch doſes of 
oil of caſtor, manna, or ſome ſuch like cooling and 


gently opening medicines, as will keep the body free 


from coſtiveneſs, (264, 265.)—in order to ſheath the 
acrimony of fluids, we mult have recourſe to demulcents, 
„ 


| 
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( 290.) emollients, ( 216.) and particularly, which will 
be more effectual, to a well-regulated diet and re- 
gimen. 

The food mould conſiſt of chicken broth, jellies, and 
if the ſtomach will bear them, oyſters— milk, particu- 
tarly women's or aſs —goat's whey—butter-milk, with 


Briſtol or Seltzer water. The patient ſhould live in a 


clear country air, on a dry ſoil; keep cheerful com- 
pany ; ride conſtantly on horſeback, or travel from. 
place to place—or he ſhould take a voyage to ſea, or 
fail every day, for that has been known to ſave num- 
bers in the beginning of this diſeaſe, and ſome who 
were rather advanced ; but to all it affords great relief. 
And at the ſame time, with intent to keep up the tone 
of the ſyſtera, mild aſtringents, ſlight infuſions of 
bark, one ounce and an half, with ten drops of dilute 
vitriolic acid may be given twice a day, or two or three 
ounces of tincture of roſes alſo ; three or four drams of 
the conſerve may be mixed with fix or eight ounces of 
milk, and taken two or three times, or oftener, in the. 
day; as for common drink, they ſhould uſe barley- 
water, decoction of marſh-mallows, linſeed-tea, or that 
of colts-foot. Briſtol water has been eſteemed highly 
| ſerviceable; but it is often deferred too late. In the 
earlieſt ſtages of this diſcaſe it ſhould be applied to, for 
in them it promiſes to be of the moſt eſſential ſervice, 
little, as we have before remarked, being capable of be- 
ing done in the more advanced or latter periods. 
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SECTION XII. 
ERUPTIVE FEVERS. NG 


80 called from the Latin word erumpo, to break out, 
and alſo in medical language xxanTHEMaTous, from 
the Greek word exanthema, puſtula, a puſtule, becauſe 
theſe eruptions make their appearance on the ſurface 
of the ſkin—and this is done by the effort of nature to 
throw out ſome matter offenſive to the conſtitution, 
which was creative of diſeaſe, 

Now, though theſe partake of the nature of ſome 
of thoſe we have mentioned in Section 8th, ſtill they 
derive their names from the eruptions with which they 
are conſtantly acc panied, and of theſe there are ſe- 
veral ſpecies and nova which we ſhall treat ſe- 
parately, becauſe they require different modes of ma- 
nagement, according to the different effects they pro- 
duce upon the conſtitution. 

And theſe effects will be aſſiſted or rend by 
attending more to the habit of the patient than to the 
ſpecific nature of the morbid particles which produce 
them; for we know nothing of the materials, or the 
parts of which theſe particles are formed, conſequently 
cannot be able to find out any ſpecific remedy which 
can correct them, ſo that the diſeaſe, of which they are 
the ſource, may be ſubdued, by weakening or deſtroy- 
ing the power inherent in themſelves. 

Therefore, in all our medical exertions, we attempt 


only to prevent the ill conſequences they are likely to 
produce, 
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produce, by ſo guarding the conſtitution, that nature 
may be empowered to ſeparate and throw out what 
would, if ſuffered to remain, prove fatal to the human 
machine, either by producing immediate death, or 
bringing on other maladies which would 1 in time have a 
fimilar termination. | = 
Now all theſe fevers of which we are going to treat 
are eſteemed infectious, conſequently contagious ; for 
theſe two terms are uſed ſynonimouſly by the moſt 
learned authorities. Notwithwithſtanding which, 1 
would endeavour to make ſome diſcrimination between 
them, and am warranted in the attempt, if any the 
leaſt benefit can be derived to ſociety by the obſer- 
vance of ſuch a diſtinction; to prove which, I aſſert, 
that there are ſome diſeaſes which are acquired by the 
particles of morbid matter floating in the circumam- 
bient atmoſphere, either from that matter being inha- 
led by the lungs, impregnating what we eat or drink; 
or abſorbed by the inhaling veſſels of the ſkin, noſe, 
or fauces, whilſt others are communicated from con- 
tact alone—hence the former of theſe I would term in- 
fectious, the latter contagious; and for this reaſon the 
modes of prevention would be different —for in a 
country or town where the firſt was rife, quitting thoſe 
places 1s abſolutely neceſſary ; but where the laſt, cau- 
tious reſidence in the ſame is ſufficient, avoiding com- 
merce with perſons ſo contaminated ; or touching any 
materials, which are capable of retaining the conta- 
gious matter, that have by them been uſed or handled. 
Beſides, in this country, it ſhews, in caſes of the 
plague, the ſecurity 1 in drawing lines of cireumvalla- 
1 tion 
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. 
tion to prevent its progreſs; indeed other modes, from 
this idea, might be found out to be of great utility un- 
der theſe unhappy circumſtances. Supported by theſe 
reaſons, I ſhall beg leave to preſerve the difference be- 

tween the two terms, and proceed to treat on eruptive 

fevers from infection; and, firſt, on the 
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Becauſe we call a ſingle puſtule pock—this ſeems to be 
derived from the Saxon word pocca, pocket, or the 
French poche, a ſmall bag. The Latins gave the diſ- 
eaſe the term variole, becauſe from the ES it al- 
tered the appearance of the ſkin. 

This complaint is occaſioned by morbid matter of a 
peculiar nature abſorbed into the habit from the exter- 
nal air, from contact of a perſon infected, or from ino- 
culation, either by the inhaling veſſels of the ſkin, 

lungs, membranes of the noſe and mouth, or firſt paſ- 
ſages—and has been divided agreeable to the cuticular 
appearances, into diſtinct, confluent, coherent or into 
common, cryſtalline eruptions full of thin ſerous mat- 
ter—verrucous, reſembling warts—or bloody, filled with 
red fluid, or blood in a broken ſtate. 

However generally now we adhere to the terms diſ- 
linct and confluent ; but this ſeems of little uſe in 
practice; for they may be diſtinct, yet of a very bad | 
kind; and confluent, yet very good; therefore the more 
Eligible diviſion appears to be into ſimple and malig- 
nant—the firſt comprehending thoſe which are the leaſt, 
the laſt, choſe which are the moſt dangerous. 

ED > This 
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This diſeaſe has br ſtages : the firſt, the febrite, 
which continues three days —2d, the eruptive, two 
days—3d, the ſuppurative, five or ſeven—4th, the ex- 
| ficcative, or ſtage in which the puſtules dry, two or 
four days---or ſometimes another fever comes on, call- 
ed the ſecondary. 

E SCRIPTION. It generally commences with 

of an inflammatory fever, from whence the par- 
ticles of the morbid virus are conſidered not only highly 
ſubtilized, but inflammatory and ſtimulant, attended 
with nauſea or vomiting---pain in the head and back 
---tightneſs about the pit of the ſtomach---the patients 
are very drowſy, ſometimes delirious---in grown peo- 
ple often ſweats break out on the firſt days, and infants 
are apt to be ſeized with convulſions- the ſkin though, 
in general, is rather moiſt and loft---the upper orifice 
of the ſtomach ſometimes acutely e and alſo 
the ſides. 
Tlheſe ſymptoms continue three or four days, on 
which appear ſmall red ſpecks like flea-bites; which, 
when preſſed with the finger, may be felt hard in the 
en, and thus may be diſtinguiſhed from other erup- 
tions, particularly the meaſles, which, on their firſt ap- 
pearance, are very ſeldom ſo hard, or can be felt in this 
manner, as not elevating the cuticle ſo much; firſt on the 
face, and ſcattered on the hands, neck, and breaſt ; and 
with theſe commences the ſecond flage; from which period 
the puſtulds keep continually increaſing, and diffuſing 
themſelves over every part of the body ; at which time 
the fever goes off when the eruption is completed; at- 
ter 
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ter this they inflame, begin to be prominent above the 
ſkin, are painful, hot, and fill about the fifth day; 
and have round their baſis a circular florid redneſs— 
the throat alſo is painful, and inflamed commonly— 
the face begins to ſwell and puff up, for the moſt part, 
on the ſeventh day, ſo much, that they — cloſe 
the eyes, and occaſion blindnels. 

At this period, the commencement of the third flage, 
as if from external irritation, ſoliciting the perfect and 
complete diſcharge of morbid matter, freſh febrile 
ſymptoms ariſe, which continue to the ninth, tenth, or 
eleventh day, according to the ſeverity of the diſeaſe, 
or quantity of the eruption. The puſtules having ac- 
quired their full ſize, moſt of them as big as peaſe, are 
filled with a whitiſh or yellowiſh matter; — this con- 
cludes the third ſtage ; and then the matter 00zes out at 
the top of the eruptions, dries, turns of a dark colour, 
and forms hard ſcabs, and this' in the ſame order in 
which they made their appearance—and, as the face 
ſubſides, the feet and hands ſwell, and ſubſide not to- 
tally till the fourteenth day, at which period the diſcaſe 
is conſidered to have completely finiſhed its courſe, 
which forms the concluſion of the fourth flage. 

This is in general the progreſs of the ſimple or mild 
ſpecies though ſometimes another fever, called sꝝ- 
CONDARY, will come on, when the eruptions have run 
= together, that they form one uniform cruſt, and by 
that means obſtruct perſpiration ; fo that, inſtead of 
the quantity of variolous matter paſſing out of the ha- 
bit, it is again re-abſorbed, and the inteſtines are loaded 
with an offenſive collection of acrid materials, which 

create 
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create a fever of the remittent claſs that often projes 
fatal. 
But in the confluent fore there are ſome peculiarities 
which ought to be ſpecified ; and, therefore, we muſt 
obſerve, that in theſe the puſtules break out ſooner, on 
the ſecond or third day ; the febrile {ſymptoms run on 
with a greater degree of violence--and on the appearance 
of the eruptions, or a day or two after, which happens 
now and then in the diſtinct ſort, a ſpitting will come 
on, gradually increaſing to a falivation in grown peo- 
ple—in infants a looſene/s ſupplies the place—though in 
common the attendant fever of the ſmall-pox is of the 
inflammatory kind, yet, in the more complicated fort, 
the fever aſſumes a different type, and puts on the ap- 
pearance either of, 1ſt, an inflammatory remittent---2dly, 
nervoust 3dly, putrid fever or is allociated, 4thly, 
with ſymptoms of a dyſentery. 
In THE FIRST, the febrile affections run very high, 
with exceſſive heat, and great proſtration of ſtrength= 
the ſkin is dry and hot—the arteries, called carotids, 
running through the neck into the ſuperior parts, throb 
—the #; 4 (9.) grow ſtiff—the eyes are bright, vi- 
vid, and full of blood—the head and loins are painful, 
often without any delirium or drowſy diſpoſition—when 
the eruption is finiſhed, if the patient dies not before 
the completion, which, from the violence of the fever, 
is ſometimes the caſe, the head- ach, pain inthe loins, 
vomiting, and other fymptoms, are relieved ; but the 
fever revives its former force, or continues, and has 
py of febrile affections every thirty-ſix hour: 


hencetermed tertian; — at this period there ariſe want 
1 of 
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of ſleep, delirium, anxiety- there alſo come on bleed- 
ing of the noſe, copious ſweats---then heat, and dry- 
neſs of the {kin---very often miliary eruptions break 
out in ſpaces between the puſtules, or ſinall purple ſpots 
like flea-bit - ſometimes an eryſipelatous inflamma- d 
tion will occupy the head and face, and occaſion a large 
inflammatory ſwelling---the febrile and other ſymptoms 
increaſe in the ſuppurating ſtate, with toſſing and deli- 
rium---the puſtules ſubſide not, nor ſeem to be of a 
very bad fort---ſometimes though they grow black and 
mortify—then the patients lie in a ſtate of apparent 
ſleep, and convulſions cloſe the ſcene. 

In THE SECOND, at the commencement, there is 
great proſtration of ſtrength, lowneſs of ſpirits, obſcure 
febrile ſymptoms, extreme nauſea, ſickneſs, and op- 
you ion. 

The puſtules never puſh forth l nor matu- 
rate kindly, but many lurk in the ſkin; and thoſe 
which elevate themſelves a little above it, are flat and 
depreſſed, containing a thin aqueous fluid, and have a 
{mall black ſpot in the middle - the face, when the 
eruption is copious and runs together, never ſwells, 
but looks as if covered with a yellowiſh ſkin, ſome- 
thing like a macerated bladder of that colour. | 

A thin ſerous looſeneſs generally comes on—if not, 
convulſions put a period to the unfortunate patient s ex- 
iſtence. 

Iv Tyz THD, the ſymptoms preceding the erup- 
tions are nearly ſimilar to the former; but the puſtules 
are black; ; the bottoms of which are in a mortified 


ate ; indeed, the texture of the blood 1 is ſo broken by | 
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the putreſcent acrimony, that it runs off by urine, and 
various other hæmorrhages; the ſpaces between the 
puſtules are black, * large broad ſpots, called vibi- 
ces, or ſmall ones; like flea-bites, are formed on the 
ſkin ; beſides, the red portion of the blood not only 
mixes with the ſerum, and fills the eruption, but it 
raiſes large bliſters elſewhere. 

Theſe puſtules, which are only a mY elevated, be- 
ginning to appear upon the ſecond day, are black ; the 
urine, for the moſt part, is bloody; as are alſo the 
ſtools, ſpittings, vomitings, and in ſome even the 
tears; the fever 1 is violent, and the febrile fits almoſt 
inſupportable. 

Is THE FouRTH, which was called FAB 
becauſe it happened in the year 1670, at the time of 
the epidemic dyſentery, and partook, in ſome degree, 
of its nature; or, becauſe the matter of the ſmall-pox 
was often thrown out of the conſtitution by inteſtinal 
evacuation, when treated by the warm | regimen, not 
uncommon in thoſe days. 

In this the eruption does not occur, as in the mild 
fort, on the fourth, but on the third day; the puſtules 
are of a leſs ſize always, and are ſharper, or more point- 
ed at the top, and grow blackiſh towards -n conclu- 
flon—beſides/ a copious diſcharge of faliva, as in the 
confluent kind, is often a concomitant. Should the 
acrimony of the putrid, which produces the oy 
flux, that forms the characteriſtic ſign of this ſpecies of 
ſmall-pox, be very copious and active, occaſioning the 
"> to be Re it almoſt always Pons mor- 

CAUSES. 
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CAUSES. The remote or inducing of this, as well 
5 of every other ſpecies of infectious or contagious fe- 
yer, is a prediſpoſition, or peculiarity of the conſtitu- 
tion to feel the impreſſions made by the morbid mat- 
ter, productive of diſtreſs in the moving ſolids, and al- 
teration of the fluids of the machine. 

The proximate or immediate, contaminating particles, 

uliar to the ſmall-pox, abſorbed into the habits, and 
theſe producing febrile effects, which vary according 
to the nature, or particular ſtate of the confurumnan's at 
that time. 

CHARACTERISTIC SIGNS. The only certain 
ones are the eruptions themſelves, with their progreſſive 
concomitant ſymptoms, the appearance of which may 
be ſuſpected in the firſt ſtage, if the attack ſhould be 
ſudden—if the ſmall-pox ſhould be the reigning epide- 
mic, or the patient ſo ſituated, that he has been thrown 
in the way of this ſpecific infection if pain ſhould af- 
fect the back part of the head, fauces, loins, particu- 
larly yew: of the ſtomach, attended with vornitings 


and that pain increaſed-on preſſure. \ 
CURE. — are, to diminiſh the aſli- 


2 or contaminating power of the morbid matter, 
d keep the fever within ſuch bounds, that nature 
ſhall be enabled to ſeparate from, and throw out of the 
habit the offenſive materials — cauſe the diſtreſs, 
which is done hy ſo regulating the motions of the ner- 
yous and vaſcular ſyſtems, that the conſtitution may 
be put into a ſtate to mitigate and ſupport the ſucceed- 
ing conteſt with the greateſt eaſe, and freedom from 

danger, 4 4 
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And this knowledge we ſhall acquire, by conſidering 
the ſituation of the habit, the mode of living, and ſea- 
ſon of the year, with reſpect to the weather or conſtitu- 
tion of the air, as theſe will diſpoſe more or leſs to the 
production of inflammatory, nervous, or putreſcent fe. 
, i FX, f 

brile affections; for I am certain, that, according to 
the nature of the fever, ſo are we to regulate our con 
duct, and hence obſerve thoſe rules which have b en 
previouſly laid down in the management of thoſe diffe- 
rent fevers ſpecified in our eighth and ninth ſections. 


Sometimes the diſeaſe is ſo extremely mild, that there 
is no need of medical aſſiſtance, though at the cloſe, in 


order to clear the firſt paſſages from any foulneſs or of. 
fenſive matter which may have been collected there du- 
ring the progreſs of the complaint, it al be right 
to give two or three purges. (No. 3. 19 to 24.) 

At others, it is of a very dangerous nature, and re- 
- quires the aſſiſtance and ſagacity of no ſmall ſhare of 
medical knowledge, as it is accompanied with ſuch a 
variety of threatening ſymptoms. 


Should the ſmall-pox attack ſtrong, hale, robuſt ha 


bits, where inflammatory ſymptoms run high, which 
they ſometimes do to ſuch a degree, as to affect the 
brain, throat, or lungs, ſo as to produce delirium, 
ſuffocation, and extreme difficulty of breathing ; ac- 
cording to the violence of the ſymptoms we muſt have 
recourſe to bleeding, and that repeated, if they give 
not way to the firſt operation=indeed, if the pulſe 1s 
hard and full; the heat conſiderably above the-natural 
ſtandard; the urine high- coloured; the pain in t ei, 


pack, and loins acute; the bleeding at the beginning 
ſhould \ 


\ 
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ſhould be copious - and, under theſe circumſtances, 
blood may be taken even at the height, or any inter- 
mediate ſtage - we may alſo give antimonials, nitrous 
and cooling medicines, and ſuch other things as have 
been adviſed in cure of GY fevers, (328, — 


for the ſame reaſons. 
If the head ſhould be violently affected, the foot may 


be bathed in warm water, and warm fomentations, or 
alen applied to them; for hel will ſokdeit a freer 


po 
circulation downwards, a more copious eruption into 


the extremities, and diminiſh the quantity of variolous 
matter, which otherwiſe would appear in the more ſu- 
perior parts. 

After once or twice bleeding, a gentle emetic, (No. 
11, 12. 38.) would be uſeful, and clearing the firſt 
paſſages with ſome mild —— (No. 3. 22 to 24.) 
or at leaſt repeated glyſters every, or every other day, 

(No. 25, 26.) 

By the means above directed, we reduce the active 
power of the ſyſtem, that it may not be hindered from 
throwing off the matter of the ſmall-pox, by the too 
oreat — and diſtreſs occaſioned by the rapidity 
and violence of febrile action. 

But ſhould the train of ſymptoms be ſuch as indicate 
the preſence of a nervous fever, (335. ) we muſt endea- 
vour to rouſe the vaſcular motions, and increaſe the ac- 

bo tivity of the nervous ſyſtem, in the manner we have di- 
ONededi in nervous fever, (338.) for, without this, there 
will only be a partial ſeparation of the variolous mat- 
ter throyn out upon the ſurface of the body; and the in- 
ternal parts, ſuch as the brain, ſtomach, lungs, and bowels, 
"6 „ be 
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be more loaded, and the fluids not perfe&ly free from 
morbid particles. To obviate theſe Inconveniencies, 
we muſt not do any thing that is likely to turn the hu- 
mours upon the bowels, nor take away any blood; for 
theſe would weaken the ſyſtem, already in too debili- 
. tated a ſtate, and render the fluids too acrimonious ; 
we muſt try to invigorate the conſtitution, in order 
that the blood may circulate with proper freedom ex 
ternally, by wine, wine-whey, volatiles, and — 4 
(340.) * 

The load, nauſea, anxiety, and oppreſſion, which 
are almoſt always conſtant concomitants in this ſpecies 
bf febrile affection, might be relieved by an emetic, 
(382.) for the ſhock would tend in ſome degree to 
rouſe the ſyſtem, and promote — by that 
r : 

Should the fever attendant be of the putrid kind, 
and betray ſymptoms of prevalent putreſcency in the 
humours, we muſt not have recourſe to the lancet; for 
bleeding would hurry the conſtitution rapidly into all 
thoſe miſchiefs which ariſe from extreme debilitated 
nervous action, and broken texture of the blood, as 
before explained when treating on putrid fever, (349.) 
—here we muſt depend upon bark, and 4. things as - 


were ſpecified when treating on that malady. 

In order to promote ſucceſs in treating this com- 
plaint, in the beſt manner we can, by procuring a ſe- 
paration and expulſion of the morbid matter, we muſt, 
indiſputably, pay attention to the preciſe nature of the 
fever; for it is by properly regulating that from 
whence we can hope for a perfect and laſting relief. 

| | | Particu- 
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Particular occurrences preſent themſelves frequently, 
which call for our attention in an eſpecial manner, 
added to the general plans we have ſpecifically pointed 
out, in which we muſt attempt to imitate nature in her 
pm | 

When inſenſible perſpiration is too much e 

by the puſtules crowding ſo cloſe together, and obſtruc- 
ting the pores of the ſkin, ſhe produces either a copi- 
ous ſpitting, free diſcharge of urine, or looſeneſs, to 
ake up that defect, or lodges the aqueous fluid in 
part of the cellular membrane (15.) of the hands and 
feet, which at this time put on dropſical appearances— 
hence is pointed out to us the neceſſity of ſerous evacua- 
tions. | | Rd: 
It is therefore incumbent upon us to endeayour to 
promote the flow of urine from the completion of the 
eruption to the turn, by the uſe of diuretics ; the ſafeſt 
of which is æthereal ſpirits of nitre, (272.) and taking 
the patients now and then out of bed, and n 
them to the cool air. 

Small doſes of calomel, under theſe circumſtances; 
have been attended with ſome ſucceſs, as they often 
promote a ſpitting, or increaſe the diſcharge of urine z 
or, ſhould we be afraid of determining the humours too 
much to the bowels, it may be thrown into the habit 
in form of ointment, rubbed in above the knee, or on 
the inſide of the thighs. 

But if theſe diſcharges are defective, or coil an 
ther, and there is no ſwelling in the extremities fuffi- 
cient to counterbalance the decreaſed or "obſtructed 
evacuations, the ankles or wriſts muſt be bliſtered, by 

Ee 4 infinua- 
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inſinuating ſome bliſtering ointment into the ſpaces be. 
tween the puſtules—and if this ſucceeds, by creating a 
free diſcharge, the danger which before threatened may 
be happily prevented—if not, we ſhall have reaſon to 


fear a fatal concluſion. 
Sometimes reſtleſſneſs will be 1 and * 


febrile ſymptoms increaſed, by irritation on the fur. 


face of the body, creating pain, as the puſtules pro- 
ceed to perfect maturation and dryneſs—here opiates, 
 (232.) (No. 4, 5.) procure eaſe and ſleep, forward ſup- 
puration, expedite ſeparation and expulſion, by pre- 
venting internal diſturbance in the ſyſtem from the 
caufes above ſpecified. But, perhaps, by their uſe 
the body may be rendered coſtive: or if ſo, at this pe- 
riod, from any other cauſe, gentle aperient medicines 
have been recommended; but glyſters, (No. 25, 26.) 
every day till the dryneſs of the pocks takes place, are 
more eligible, as from them there can be no danger of 
creating the ſmalleſt diſturbance in the habit, nor of 
determining the fluids too much to the inteſtines, ſo as 
to run the leaſt riſque of inducing a looſeneſs; and 
they will alſo effectually aſſiſt in preventing an increaſe 
of febrile diſtreſs, which might ariſe from collections 
of acrimonious matters in the firſt paſſages. 
Sometimes after the incruſtation is perfectly formed, 
from the reſorption of pus, offenſive acrid matters in 
the firſt paſſages, or the abſorption of acrimonious or 
feetid particles from foul linen, the ſecondary fever is 
apt to ariſe, In order to prevent which, the patient 
ſhould have his linen changed, be put into freſh ſheers 


well aired, every thing be removed from him which 
A RS. can 
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can be ſuppoſed to harbour offenſive matter, and a 
purge, (260, &c.) (No. 19 to 22. ) given as ſoon as the 
cruſt is actually formed. 

Though ſome have conjectured, with 2 if not 
with more probability, that this fever ariſes from the 
imperfect ſeparation or expulſion of the variolous mat- 
ter, and that it becomes the inſtrument of nature to free 
the habit from what remains. i 

However, be the caſe which it may, if it runs high, 

and is attended with violent head-ach, great oppreſ- 
ion, and difficulty of breathing, bleeding may be ne- 
ceſſary, and ſo long as the pulſe can ſupport the ope- 
ration well, it may be repeated—blifters ſhould after- 
_ wards be applied---and purgatives adminiſtered, if the 
the pulſe does not flag---and vegetable acids ſhould be 
mixed with common drinks---but ſhould the ſtrength 
tail, we muſt have recourſe to cordials. | 

If it goes not off by thefe means, it will, in all proba- 
bility, put on on the appearance of a remittent fever, and 
as ſuch muſt be conſidered for the ſubduction of 
which, we muſt, as in caſes of thoſe fevers before ſpe- 
cified, (391.) apply to the bark, (392.) and with re- 
ſpect to the quantity to be applied, the age of the pa- 
tient, and violence of the diſeaſe, muſt regulate our 
judgement. | 

Some, in order to mitigate or prevent this fever, 
have adviſed the puſtules, as ſoon as they are fully 
maturated, where they are of the confluent kind, to be 
opened as they ripen, in the order they make their ap- 
Pearance. I am, however, far at preſent from recom- 


mending the ** of ſuch a plan, as I ſhould be 
( fearful 
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fearful of the moſt dangerous conſequences enſuing 
from ſuch a practice, particularly where the fever, af- 
ter the eruption, ſtill continued with any, degree of 
force; for it is very probable that, from thence, there 
is not a due ſeparation of the morbid materials, and 
that the ſecondary fever is very often, at leaſt, an effort 
of nature to throw what remains out of the habit---and 
that by the irritation on the ſkin this purpoſe might 
better be effected, than by its being taken off; for 
from ſuch attempts, there has been reaſon to believe 
death the conſequence. Much miſchief has accrued 
from applications made to gouty limbs, from the im- 
petuoſity of the ſufferers to take off the pain ariſing from 
that cauſe, before the whole of the gouty matter had 
been depoſited ; and in theſe two caſes the reaſoning is 
nearly ſimilar, as well as ſome others; and it is well 
known, that nature frequently makes pain ariſing from 
ſome irritating power the ſole cauſe of conſtitutional re- 
lief. I would therefore adviſe great circumſpection on 
the preſent point, which only can be warranted by 
practical certainty, not whimſical, though ingenious, 
conjecture. 

Sometimes the ſmall- -pox will be attended wick a re- 
mittent fever, (387, &c.) verging to the inflammatory 
claſs; then the diſeaſe muſt be treated in the ſame 
manner as we have delivered when treating on that fe- 
ver. (327.) (See 391.) 

Sometimes the eruptions will put on different ap- 
pearances, (413.) which from thence are called cRvs- 
TALLINE, and be attended with a nervous fever; in 
this caſe, therefore, we chiefly depend on bliſters and 
vinous 
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vinous cordils, with ſuch other aids as we have ſpeci- 
fied in the treatment of the ſlow nervous fever, (338.) 
Or 5ANGUINE®@US Or BLOODY, and have for their conco- 
mitant a putrid fever; in which caſe, without ſome ſer- 
vice ean be done in the beginning, not one ray of hope 
remains for our ſucceſs for which purpoſe we muſt 
depend upon bark, and ſuch other antiſeptics, (298.) 
as are ſuppoſed to have the moſt powerful and imme- 
diate action, the principal of which is alum, (206, &c.) 
(No. 56.)and purſue the mode of managementthrough- 
out, as recommended in the putrid fever. (349.) 

Or, they are attended with extreme pain, and vio- 
lent flux from the bowels, putting on the appearance of 
dyſentery, (418.)---1a this caſe we muſt endeavour to 
retard the flux, by ſome gentle cordial antacids, of the 
ſhell or earthy kind, (296.) called abſorbents, (No. 
42, 43.) or the white decoction, with red port or cla- 
ret, or aſtringent draughts. (No. 75, 76.) 

But in this complaint much nicety is required for 
alvine fluxes are not always to be conſidered morbid, 
they are ſometimes critical, and the means of which na- 
ture makes uſe to carry morbid virus out of the habit 
if, therefore, the pulſe does not fink, but continues 
to move with ſtrength and greater freedom, and the 
_ oppreſſive ſymptoms are all alleviated, the uſe of 
aſtringents ſhould be cautiouſly adminiſtered. It would 
be more adviſable, to ſupport the patient by mild cor- 
dials, and exhibit ſuch medicines as would ſheath the 
bowels, and #uffer the matter to paſs through them 
with the leaſt uneaſineſs---ſmall doſes of ipecacoanha, 
(No. 57.) will be beneficial, and preparations from 
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the claſs of the demulcents, as mixtures of gum traga- 
canth, Arabic, ſtarch, and ſuch like; and, towards the 
concluſion, opiates, joined with ſome of the mild aſtrin- 
gents, might be uſed. (No. 77, 78.) N 
With regard to the diet, it is always to be adapted 
to the nature of the fever, during its continuance, which 
may be collected from what has been ſaid on this head, 
when treating of the inflammatory, nervous, and pu- 
trid fevers. The apartments muſt be kept cool, and 
the patients ſit up ſome hours every day, if the cir- 
cumſtances of their caſe will permit and after the 
complaint has finiſhed its courſe, purgatives ſhould, at 
proper intervals, be repeated, to clear the habit of any 
remains of morbid particles; and the fame courſe pur- 
ſued for the recovery of the ſtrength, as after the con- 
cluſion of other fevers, where the e has been 
much haraſſed. | | 
Long experience have enabled practitioners to make 
the following obſervations reſpecting the good and bad 
omens in this diſeaſe : | 5 5 
The later the ſmall-pox make their appearance in winter 
the lels dangerous they will be---they are alſo more mild 
in the ung ſubject than the ftrong adult—the longer the 
firſt, or febrile age, continues before the eruption, ſo 
much more mild; the fhorter, ſo much the more vio- 
lent may we expect the diſeaſe to be---ſhould there be 
an acute pain in the fide, or in the upper orifice of the flo- 
mach, they are bad ſigns---the more the puſtules crowd to- 
gether, the more numerous they are in the face and trunk of 
the body; the more flat or depreſſed, the flighter the remi/- 


fon in the ſecond, or eruptive flage, ſo much greater will 
be' 
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be the danger---a delirium ſucceeding the eruption imports 
no little miſchief---deficiency of the ſalivary diſcharge, in 
the depreſſed or confluent ſort, is one of the worſt 
ſymptoms---the more forid the ſpaces between * puſtules 
are, the greater may be our hope; paleneſs there at- 
fords us no flattering proſpect. 

If the matter in the puſtules be white, viſcid, and full, 
it is a fortunate appearance; but if, on the contrary, 
it ſhould be brown and thin, and the puſtules grow yellow, 
or have their tops indented, it is the reverſe---if the 
ſpaces between the puſtules, and they themſelves, are livid, 
death 1s at hand. —_ 

It is alſo a bad omen i the ſecondary fever appears be- 
fore the retroceſſion of the puſtules---if the face ſubſides, and 
the ſalivation or ſpitting ceaſes, and the hands and arms 
feel not in the ſame proportion, in the confluent ſort, 1t 
is a ſign of death. 

If, on account of being too heated, the patient cannot 
bear the bed-cloaths upon him, it portends a delirium--- 
great inflammation of the fauces, quickneſs in breathing, 
clear urine, with little cloudineſs floating in it, grinding 
of the teeth, picking of the flocks from the bed-cloaths, 
_ threaten diſſolution nor are we to build any hopes on 
the remiſſion of delirium, if the fever continues in the 
ame ſlate. 

Before we cloſe this part of our ſubject, we muſt beg 
leave to make one general obſervation reſpecting all 
eruptive fevers, as well as the ſmall-pox---that as 
many, though their eruptions ariſe from the conſe- 
quence of their peculiar action on the conſtitution, and 


produce ſpecific cuticular appearances, are uſhered in 
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by ſome fever, either of the inflammatory, nervous, or 
putrid kind, in general; yet, ſhould they be attended, 
as ſometimes they are, with thoſe of the mixed claſs, 
where we cannot perfectly diſtinguiſn to which of the 
more ſimple ſort they belong, we muſt treat them ac- 

cording to the ideas given in the mixed fevers, 


(371, &c.) 
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It is rather ſingular, that after ſo many years experi- 
ence of the advantages accruing from inoculation, that 
there ſhould remain any ſo blinded to their own inte- 
reſt and happineſs, as to be deſirous ſtill of abrogating 
the practice which is the preſerver of life, beauty, 
and health, ſo perfectly clear to common obſervation, 

The mere recital of the benefits annexed to it are ſo 
conſpicuous, that reaſoning is unneceſſary. 

It ſupplies us with the opportunity of having the 
body properly prepared for the reception of the morbid 
matter; ſo that it may be freed from ſuch materials as 
would ſupply an active cauſe to increaſe and prolong. 
febrile affections; and thus prevent the fever, which 
always attends in the ſmall-pox, from running too high, 
or producing otherwiſe dangerous effects, according to 
the nature of the conſtitution it occaſions a ſmaller 
quantity of eruptions, and the puſtules to be more ſu- 
perficial---hence not leaving thoſe deep pits, and often 
unſeemly ſcars, as in the natural ſmall-pox---it ſup- 
plies us with a knowledge of the diſeaſe at the firſt on- 
ſet, and enables us to provide againſt its conſequences 
it impowers us to throw in the matter into the conſti- 
tution 
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tution from places far diſtant from the vital parts, and 
prevents the lungs being primarily affected and, what 
is of great conſequence, it enables patients to eſcape 
from the ſecondary fever, ſo fatal to numbers; for in 
the artificial ſort it rarely attends- add to this, the 
operation is ſo extremely trifling, that it is performed 
almoſt without the ſlighteſt pain, in the following man- 
ner: ent 

The ſcarf-ſkin, of one or both arms, is elevated by 
a lancet, upon which ſome of the infectious matter; 
taken from a patient labouring under the ſmall-pox, 
remains, then preſling the ſcarf-ſkin upon the lancet, 
and withdrawing it from under that preſſure, the vari- 
olous matter is left upon the true ſkin, and taken into 
the habit by the abſorbent inhaling ny which _ 
upon its ſurface. 

Subjects of every age may be inoculated, even ſuch 
as are at the breaſt; by ſome eſteemed the beſt time of 
life ; but it ſhould be before they begin to cut their 
teeth certainly their conſtitutions are at that time in 
the moſt proper ſtate and, could we be aſſured that 
no accident would occur that might need the aid of me- 
dicine, there could not be a moment's heſitation re- 
ſpecting the preference; but, on this account, 1 ſhould 
rather recommend inoculating at two years old, when 
complaints could not ariſe from teething when the con- 
ſtitution was not in ſo irritable a ſtate as to be incon- 
venienced by flight cauſes—and, in caſes of neceſſity, 
ſhould they ariſe, the application of medicines would 
be leſs reſiſted, 
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Wich regard to the ſeaſon, practitioners have diffe- 
red in that point - the hot months in ſummer 1 conſi- 
der as the moſt exceptionable, and give the Preference 
to thoſe which are the moſt temperate—the ſpring, or 
latter part of autumn, taking care, during theſe periods, 
to avoid performing the operation when inflammatory 
or putrid fevers or other acute complaints were 9 
mic, for very obvious reaſons. 

The modes of preparation ſhould be adapted to the 
conſtitution of the patient. 8 

Generally living cool and temperate for three weeks, 
feeding on aceſcent food, with now and then a gentle 
merchrial purgative, for thoſe of healthful habits, will 
in common be ſufficient—but thoſe of puny conſtitu- 
tions, whoſe ſyſtem is relaxed, ſhould live more freely. 
and be allowed animal food once every day, of the E 
light and eafily digeſtible kind, and in moderate quan- 4 
— with aceſcent vegetable? Y 

In fine, preſerving the conſtitution in a moderate 
degree of ſtrength, clearing the firſt paſſages, remo- 
ving glandular obſtroctions, making that ſyſtem act 
with freedom, and loading the machine, as much as may 
be; with aceſcent fluids, ſeems the moſt rational mode 
of putting the body into the beſt ſtate. Fea ncaa e 

By theſe means, the nervous and vafcular ſyſtem 
© will be enabled to perform their functions Properly, and 
the humours not become prone to run into an acrimo- 
nious or putreſcent ſtatẽ — hence nature will” not meet 
with any impediment to prevent her from Leparating | 
and throwing out the: offefiſibe matter,” after it has pro- 7 
duced its effects on the mats of — 1 

It 
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It has been thought, and I am of opinion, rightly, 
that it is immaterial from what ſort of ſmall-pox the 
inoculating matter is taken, as the different kinds pro- 
duced depend not upon the nature of the morbid pats 
ticles, but the conſtitution into which it is thrown— 
for there will be a bad ſort ariſe from matter that has 
every mark of mildneſs, and a good ſort from ſuch as 
appears more of a malignant nature; nay, indeed, dif- 
ferent people inoculated with the ſame matter taken 
from the ſame puſtule, have been known, and that 
commonly, to have different ſorts of the ſmall- pox. 
However, I would always adviſe it to be taken from 
ſuch ſubjects as labour under the diſeaſe in its milfleſt | 
tate, and have the moſt favourable appearing pus 
for it is our buſineſs to take matter from thoſe conſtitu- 
tions which, by the appearance of the pocks, beſpeak 
the greateſt purity, and freedom from any other morbid 
taint—for all people are not agreed upon what the ma- 
lignity of this complaint depends ; and many conclude 
that other diſorders may be inoculated with the ſmall- 
| pox—theſe, therefore, furniſh arguments use for 
great cautions in our election. 
DESCRIPTION. After the punctures are made in 
the arms, on the ſecond day, if the parts are examined 
by a good magnifying glaſs, there appears commonly 
about the puncture an orange - coloured ſtain, whilſt: 
the ſkin around it ſeems to contract; but ſometimes an 
infammation takes place on the ſecond day, then diſ- 
appears totally—this, though, may ariſe from irritation 
from the puncture, trifling as it is; we remain, therefore, 
doubtful whether or not infection has. taxen place - hut 
| F f if 
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if itthas ſucceeded, on the fourth or fifth day from the 
operation, a hardneſs and itching, with an apparent in- 
flammation of the part, is perceptible; and a kind of 
m filled with a tranſparent liquid, is obſervable. 
On che ſixth day, a pain and ſtiffneſs affects the arm- 
cy 
On the ſeventh, but more Sean u pon he TY 
Famer which precede the eruption make their ap- 
pearance z and theſe are commonly ſuch as ſhew them- 
ſelves in general at the commencement of fevers—cold 
chills and heat alternate with each other, a fight de- 
gree of languor, heavineſs of the eyes, and ſlight pains 
in the head and back, are, now and then, perceptible; 
and theſe remain pretty conſtant till the ſmall-pox ma- 
nifeſt themſelves. 
The inflammation now. wth to ſpread very faſt, 
and, round the punctured part, a great number of 
ſmall eruptions may be feen crowding together, which 
_— during the courſe of the diſeaſe. 

- Surrounding the inciſion, and extending itſelf half 
way round the arm, but more commonly deſcribing 
"the breadth of a ſhilling, a circular, or oval effloreſ- 
cenee is obſervable. The larger this inflammatory ap- 
Pearance is, which is ſmooth to the touch, and not 
-*painfu}, the fewer are the general puſtular eruptions 
and; indeed, I have obſerved, when the thread was 
made uſe of, this was the caſe, if the diſcharge from 
the inciſion was very copious— now all the ſymptoms 
—*ccaſe; and the buſineſa ſeems to be perfectly finiſhed. 

— UNFAVOURABLE. SYMPTOMS. Though 


c; e ig + . neff of the diſeaſe in general, yet it 
* "res 
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fometimes happens that there are deviations, and that we 
have not inflammatory appearances on: the wounded 
arm till the eighth day, then it will ſuddenly ſhew: it- 
ſelf; with the other concomitant ſymptoms—this is not 
recorded as a favourable m e it ſometimes is in 
this point deceptive. 

But if the colour around the puncture continues 
pale, though it is barely perceptible that inoculation 
has ſucceeded, inſtead of becoming red or inflamed Fe 
if the edges of the wound ſpread but little, and remain 
flat, alnnded with itching, or any kind of uneaſineſs 
—if, inſtead of a red inflammation about the inciſion, 
it ſhould have a purpliſh caſt ; if red, and the circle 
round the puncture ſhould be narrow and deep, and 
the incruſtation around it ſhould be depreſſed and con- 
cave in ee they are conſidered us unfavourable 
ie {to . 7 : ke 
FAVOURABLE S1 NS. On dhe — hand, if 
on the ſecond day there ſhould be an orange-coloured 
ſtain round the incifion—an itching there in two or 
three days —a kind of elevation of the ſcart-ſkin, re- 
ſembling a bliſter, without much inflammation, on the 

third or fourth day a pain or ſtiffneſs in the pit of 
the arm, a large effloreſcence round the puncture, on 
the tenth or eleventh day, or ſooner —a hardneſs ſpread- 
ing circularly from the puncture, the inflamed part of 
the arm elevating itſelf, and forming a point, termina- 
ting in a dry ſeab - theſe are ſaid to form very pleaſing 
| prognoſtics, and flatter us with he 0 ep en ex- 
; Peckstions dl. n concluſion. A 14 
6 Hf rw © CAUSES. 
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CAUSES. Theſe are ſimilar to what we 0 be. 
r recited in the ſmall- pox for if the conſtitution is 
not poſſeſſed of the prediſpoſing cauſe, no effect will 
be. produced, though the variolous matter ſhould be 

thrown into the habit. > 

CURE. In the evening after the puncture is made, 
it t hath been thought adviſeable to give a few grains of 
the calomel powder, as much as will procure two or 
three evacuations, purging it off in the morning with 
with ſome gentle cathartic. (No. 79, 80.) 

Or, inſtead of the laſt, a doſe of Glauber's or Poly. 
chreſt falt, proportioned to the age and conſtitution of 
the patient—theſe are adviſed to be given every ſecond 
morning and evening, till the appearance of the erup- 
tion. This is ſuperfluous, two doſes will be in all com- 
mon caſes ſufficient, immediately after the operation, 
and a day or two before the attack. If the inflamma- 
tion 15 ſlight at the puncture, the doſe of calomel muſt 
be increaſed. 

Aſterwards we have nocking to do but to guard 
_ againſt the febrile ſymptoms, which are in general ſo 

mild, that there is little occaſion for medicine. 

30. the commencement, if neceſſary, what has been 
. jult above preſcribed are adviſed; and repeated two or 
three times, if the diſeaſe rein to be of a late or un- 
fayourable ſort. IL 

In the intermediate days, ſhould th Gar run bigh 
Clutton's febrifuge ſpirit, or the æthereal ſpirit of vi- 
triol dropt into any aqueous fluid, fo as to make it 
g's cable, may be taken 0 fren in che day. 


g 
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As ſoon as the ſymptoms of the eruptive fever come. 
on, the patients ſhould continue to be expoſed to the 
cool air as much as poſſible; for it is the beſt cordial. 
and corrector of febrile affection in this caſe, as J have 
repeatedly experienced. Indeed, when the febrile 
ſymptoms appear to be violent at the onſet, great good 
has occurred from the adminiſtration of an antimonial 
emetic and purgative. 

Where the fever appears to be languid, and the pa- 
tients are of weak and delicate conſtitutions, ſome cau- 
tion is here neceſſary; for theſe, perhaps, it will be 
ſufficient to be kept in a large well ventilated room, 
eſpecially if the weather ſhould be very cold ; and they 
ſhould be ſupported on ſomething of a more cordial 
and ſtimulating nature, than if things were otherwiſe, 
and the patients more robuft, who ſhould be kept, du- 
ring the eruption, on a mere aceſcent diet. 2 

After the eruptive ſtate is over, and the puſtules be- 
gin to maturate, ſmall broths, jellies, white wine whey, | 
or ſuch like materials, may be allowed. fs 

In this ſtate of the diſeaſe, the weakly and more de- 
licate may require to be kept in bed, and ſupplied with 
more cordial applications, in order to perfect the ſup- 
puration of the puſtules, and totally free the conſtitu- 
tion from any remains of the variolous matter. 

If we proceed in this prudent manner, adapting our 
mode to the particular conſtitution of our patient, we 
hall very ſeldom have much trouble; but ſhould there 
ariſe uncommon complaints now and then in the inocu- 
lated ſmall- Pox, it will be neceſſary for us to proceed 
as directed in the natural diſeaſe, (413, &c. ) obſer- 
1 ving 


* 


5 gr fluids a ſecond time. 
. They generally make their appearance in the month 
8 January, rage moſt TY about the vernal equi- 


attending the eruption, or putting on a colour ſimilar 


inflanimatory nature, equally infectious, and never af- 
fect the conſtitution twice—ſome authors ſay, except 


"a ſecond time into ſuch a ſtate, as to feel the effects of 
either of theſe infectious particles, ſo as to reproduce 


nox, and diſappear in July. 
8 ke commonly. attack children; but all adit 
_ Hons, which have never before felt their influence, 
"re the objects of this infection. hence, in the more 
advanced Mages of life, many are with them afflicted 
they are propagated by the compare 1 of 


I the air, and Bae epidemic. 
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ving whether it verges to the nature of inflammatory 
nervous, /putrid, or mixed fever, and conduct our. 
ſelves conſiſtent with what the ſymptoms en out to 
gur judgement, | 


§ 3. MeazLEs. 


Called by the Latins morbilli, as being a diſeaſe of leſs 
conſequence than the ſmall-pox ; as by morbillus, we 
underſtand morbus parvus, a trifling diſeaſe—they have 
alſo been named rubeolæ and roſeole, from the redneſs 


+» '% > 


& 4 


to roſes—like the ſmall-pox, this diſeaſe appears to be 
a native of the Eaſt, and has certainly a great affinity 
with that complaint, as they are both generally of an 


very rarely indeed—becauſe the habit cannot be brought 


the diſeaſe, ſhould they n ever ſo eee in 
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Some have con ſidered the attendant fever of the 
fimple inflammatory ſort; others as a catarrhal, or in- 
flammatory remittent; ſome ſay it is of the peri pnep- 
monic kind, and conceive the eruption, not as critical, 
but ſymptomatic, as the cough and affections of the 
lungs will remain after that is over. 
According to my conception, it is in general a fe- 
brile diſeaſe of the inflammatory kind, always infeCtis 
ous, electively affecting that membrane, called ſchei- 
derian, which lines the inſide of the noſe, throat, and 
lungs, and, in its progreſſion, the ſkin— though 1 
have ſeen the affection of the lungs ſo extremely 
flight, as not to call forth the leaſt attention, where 
there was a diarrhœha attended n the whole courſe 
wang diſeaſe 00 tra At 
'» DESCRIPTION. Its — is ; divided into three 
= attic firft precedes, the ſecond attends, and the laft 
3 ſyoceciiaithe completion of the eruption. EN 
At the commencement there are chilneſs and heat 
Fr. ſucceeding each other — ſoon after, on tha 
ſecond day, the fever increaſes, attended with conſide- 
rable ſickneſs, great heat, thirſt, languor, and loſs of appe- 
tite · the tongue is white--there is aheavineſs of the head, 
_ anddrowſineſs—ſneezing—brightneſs of the eyes, from 
whence flow a thin humour the eye-lids ſwell, and, 
maoſt. commonly, there is a dry and very troubleſome 
cough ſometimes vomiting and logſeneſs are aſſociates 
with theſe, the laſt of a green colour, when children 
are getting their teeth-rand all theſe ſymptom s gradu- 
ally increaſe till the æxurrixE, or SECOND STAGE be- 
eine, which occurs generally on the fourth day; 100 about | 
Ff 4 which 
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which time ſmell red ſpots; like flea-bites, make their 
appearance in the face, which run into cluſters, form- 
ing larger ſpots, riſing above the ſkin, perceptible only 
to che tôuch, not the fight; afterwards broad ſpots 
ſpread over the body downwards, not quite ſo promi- 
nent, though of a higher colour than thoſe of the face 
hen the eruption is finiſhed, the vomiting ceaſes, 
but che fever increaſes; and the cough, with the diffi- 
culty of breathing, become more violent —a ſweat and 
diarrhea now and then ſupervene. | 
Qn the ſixth day, or thereabout, the THIRD STAGE 
commences; on which the ſpots on the face grow dry, 
and give it a rough appearance; and in three days 
more they totally diſappear from the whole body; for 
on the ninth day nothing is to be ſeen, except a dark 
colored fine farina, or appearance like bran all over 
the ſurface of the ſkin—at this period, the fever and 
cough are ſometimes alleviated; ſometimes increaſed, 
and terminate in a dangerous peripneumony—and not 
unfrequently a looſeneſs ſucceeds the diſeaſe. | 
Alter this we are not to conclude the patient fre! 
from*danger, unleſs, during its courſe, ſome. conſide- 
rable evacuation Ras taken place, either by ſweating, 
votwiting, urine, or looſeneſs; for without ſomething 
of this kind occurs, the cough will continue, the fever 
return with additional violence; and the ſtrength not 
be hecovered encept With great commotion in n a 
tas} and, cb Hꝗuently, extteme danger. 19) 
1" Thbiigh what we tnfreccihatbotirhema un 


termination, yet ſometimes they differ ſo much, that 


T 1 authors | 
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authors have denominated them ANOMALOUS, or IxRE- 
cu AR, as deviating from the common courſe, or as 

in the eruption putting on the appearance of the ſmall- 
pox—both which we ſhall deſcribe before we proceed 
to the cure. 

The anomalous differ from the mild ſort, e, 
the eruption happens not on the fourth day, but 
ſometimes before, and ſometimes after the ſymptoms 
preceding, as well as accompanying the eruption, are 
more ſevere—the eruption does not begin ſo much on 
the face as on the ſhoulders and trunk of the body— 
and becauſe it is attended by more dangerous conſo- 
quences. 11G bas 

Beſides the 8 which are common in ſevere. 
fevers, there are ſome which are more peculiar; to 
eruptive ones of this ſort; for here the pulſe is ſmall. 
and frequent—reſpiration is ſhort and quick there 
is an oppreſſion of the hypochondres (28. 36. the 
urine pale a great drowſineſs—twitching of the ten 
dons—ſpaſms—delirium, with redneſs and watery ap- 
pearance of the eyes load on the eye- lids and prick- 
ing pain in the ſkin—a ſoreneſs of the throat comes on, 
with a ſhrill hoarſeneſs, and violent cough, in which 

children appear almoſt ſuffocated, vomit up their food, 
and grow black in the face hen, after ſo ſevere a 
ſtruggle, the eruption appears, the fever in part depo - 
fits its malignity, the diſeaſe is at its height; and the 
fever perſiſts in the ſame manner to the drying of the 
ſpots, which yet, according to SyDrNHAu, did not 
ſeern to dme 0 n en eee as before de- 
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The event of this fever is often dreadful and deadly z 


ſor, on the eruption receding, the fever and difficulty 


of breathing are augmented—a peripneumony or di- 
arrheea, occafioned by the ſtriking in of meazley par- 
| ticles, comes on; which laſt is not without danger, as 
happens often in the milder ſort, becauſe Here it is acrid, 
dyſenteric, and excruciating—ſometimes a cough, dif. 
ficulty of breathing, and hectic fever ſucceed—at other 
times, a general dropſy, but oftener obſtinate inflam- 
matory affections of the eyes. 155 | 

The oTHER is ſaid to be common at Pakts, wherein 
the eruption is different from that of the common regu- 
lar meazles; for they are more prominent, ſuppurate 
perceptibly like the ſmall-pox, and occaſion the face 
to ſwell conſiderably; but then they are attended with 
the cough, watery eye, and other affections, ariſing 
from defluxions, which chiefly e ee mou rom 
the fmall-pox.. 


© CAUSES, whether inducing or proximate, ar are fled 


lar to thoſe of the ſmall-pox, (419.) the peculiar 
particles only creative of the diſeaſe being altered. 
+"CHARACTERISTIC SIGNS. An infectious in- 
flammatory fever for the moſt part, with which are aſ- 
ſociated, a defluxion of a thin watery humour from the 
eyes; tickling in the noſe, ſneezing, dry eough, more 


or lefs violent —on the fourth day, ſotnetimes ſooner, 


"Fornetimes later though rarely, ſmall: ſpots running to- 
gether, perceptible to the touch on the face, but 
bxdader on the body not perceptibly elevated above 
the Rin, break forth, * in in ce d after are con- 
eovlotonadir Fr 613 9283 30 verted 
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verted into branny ſcales in part, and totally diſappe 


upon the ninth day. 
CURE. In ſo mild a manner will the meazles FMS 


times affect patients, that little is neceſſary to be done, 
except abſtinence from all animal food, or heating ap- 
plications; and drinking freely of thin watery aceſcent 
liquids, ſuch as common fig drink, made agreeably 
acid with lemon. juice, apple water, or ſome ſuch like 
fuids. 

But ſhould the febrile ſymptoms run high, we muſt 
proceed as directed in the ſmall-pox, (4 19.) but great 
jon muſt be paid to the affection of the lungs- 
oily emulſions and linctures, (No. 8 1 to 83.) may 
therefore be preſcribed occaſionally, in conjunction 
_= other remedies, calculated to 2 the febrile 

ions within proper limits. 1 

Should oily medicines diſagree with the gan 
is ſometimes the caſe, we muſt have recourſe to hs 
claſs of demulcents, (290.) (No. 84.) uſing the pec- 
toral decoction, or that of linſeed, as common drink. 

After the eruption is completed, ſlight opiates are 
ſerviceable---but as nature generally performs her criſis 
either by ſweats, looſeneſs, or urine, we muſt obſerve 
what way ſhe directs her efforts, and proceed as we 
have before directed in cures of chis 88 er 
occur in fevers not eruptive. 

As ſoon as the redneſs of the Ain ws off, and the 
Som begin to die away, gentle purgatives muſt be ad- 
miniſtered, at proper intervals, and the patient return 
to his uſual mode of life gradually, (324-);--care, alſo 
ſhould be taken, that patients expoſe not themſelves 
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too early to the cold air, for theſe are apt to bring on a 
very diſagreeable cough, aſthma, and conſumption, 
from affections of the lungs, or of ſome other parts, 

"Somme perplexing ſymptoms, notwithſtanding all our 
attention, will now and then preſent themſelves, which 
afk for our utmoſt exertions, 

Should a delirium come on the 4 day, wherein 
the pulſe is ſmall, it is an unfavourable omen; ſtill, by 5 
the application of leeches to the temples, i it may be mi- 

ited or ſubdued. 

I᷑1 is alſo a bad ſign if the fever ſhould increaſe and 
become violent, accompanied with intenſe thirſt, about 
the termination of the diſeaſe---and ſhould there ap- 
pear great danger of ſuffocation, as will ſometimes hap- 
pen from too great an afflux of ſerous humours on the 
lungs on the ninth day, we muſt fly to bleeding, ac- 
cording to the ſtrength of the patient, and apply bliſ- 
ters, to prevent an inflammation coming on from that 
cauſe---which, if it cannqt be done, ſuffocation may 
be the immediate conſequence or, eſcaping that, ab- 
ſceſs will probably ſucceed, a hectic fever, and con- 
ſumption. | 

A diarrbæa, or dyſentery, is apt to come after * 
mitings of green materials; and continue, though the 
meazles have finiſhed their courſe nen complaints 
yield only een, 

The meazles which put on the appearance of the 
ſmall-pox, require oo ere e of treatment as the 
mild ſorr. 

But in caſes 0 the babe ecken we muſt be 


dhetted by the nature of the fever, and proceed i in our 
modes 


AG a, 1 1 
modes of c cure, as poddeed out in our treatment of the 
different kinds of the ſmall-pox. 
1 moderate looſeneſs, with a ſoftneſs 7 1707 e 
moiſture of the ſkin, alleviate all the febrile. ſymptoms 
but the flower the eruption, ſo much greater will be 
the danger---of which alſo we may have ſtrong ſuſpi- N 
— if they make their appearance on the ſecond; or - 
the fifth and ſixth day from the attack if they ſhould 
Y retrocede, and be aſſociated \ with delirium, or become 
livid, the worſt is to be dreaded---too high a degree of 
redneſs or paleneſs of the puſtules, great proftr ation of 
ſtrength, vomiting, great reſtleſſneſs, difficulty of 
ſwallowing ; or other ſpots, purple-coloured, like flea- 
bites, are alſo eee ee, contrary, of 
all which will flatter us with the moſt pleaſing expecta· 
tions. = Ant 
Few people Com: ne the meazles to bes a diſcaſe 
of ſufficient conſequence, to avail themſelves of choſe, 
aſſiſtances which, as in the ſmall-pox, might be deri- 
ved from inoculation in this complaint. As for my 
own part, practically I cannot ſay any t thing on Ms _ 
ſubject; but if we may baleve the authority of ſom 
who have made the experiment, or be allowed to de- 
pend on reaſoning from analogy, our labours might be 
happily rewarded---for i it is aſſerted, and appears pro- 
bable, that from inoculation from infected blood, on 
the ſixth day a light fever manifeſts itſelf moſt com- 
, monly, though it is very moderate, unattended, with 
loſs 6f ſleep and inflammatory ſymptoms ; and it is nei, 
ther ſucceeded by a hectic fever, cough, nor inflamed 


eyes; ſo that we find we ſhould be freed from, a train of 
2 the 
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the moſt dangerous ſymptoms, and conſequently rele 


ved, in * caſes, from the moſt diſtrefling appre- 


— 


$ 3 Warzs-Pox. 


This obviouſly takes its name from the fluid | vith 
which the puſtules are filled. 

DESCRIPTION. This is a diſeaſe which attacks 
children about two or three years old, without any re- 
markable febrile ſymptom or indiſpoſition; ; it chiefly 
"appears on the-face, in ſmall red puſtules full of a clear 
or whitiſh watery fluid, about the ſize of a lentile; 
fome of which dry off in two days, whilſt others in- 
| creaſe; and all fall off in a dry ſtate within the ſpace of 
four, generally leaving no pits in the ſkin, as they are 
commonly attended wich no inconvenience. 

There is another variety which frequently affects in- 

| ants + a week old, and puſh forth ſimilar watery puſtules, 
"about the navel, arm-pits, and fingers, which grow 
dry within three or four days, and fall off in a ſcab. 
* he cure left totally to nature is always ſufficient; 
and nothing more neceſſary, than, if it is cold weather, 
ping in bed, living Ypon wurde Nev 91225 and 
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1 77 Hie had In the courſe of practice fs nale oppor- 
| _tunity "of attending” "the complaint” "throughout, and 
Tl, called, "this b ing ; fo little to be done, 1 confeſs 
=: t ſcarce | FOTO my obſetvation, as nat are, after 

4 fs ſtomach and bowels wergFlear , b if ſuch attempts 
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appeared, neceſſary, always performed the eure. 1 am 
happy to have it in my power to ſupply my r readers 
with an account drawn by the pen of ſo accurate. an 
obſerver as Dr. 9 who ſays, in enymerating 
the 
SYMPTOMS, that the. Fre ig in many break out 
without any previous ſigns or illneſs; in others they Are 
preceded by a ſlight degree of chillneſs, laflitude, 
cough, broken ſleep, wandering pains, los of appe- 
tite, and feyeriſhneſs for three days---the puſtules in : 
moſt of them are the common ſize of ſmall-pox ;. byr 
ſome are leſs---they are never confluent or numerous. 

On che firſt day of the Wer they are e 


119084 


very * bladder, about, the fize of; A. miller- ſed; 
this is ſometimes full of a watery and colourleſs liquor, 
ſometimes it is yellowiſh, contained between the cuticle 
and. ſkin---0n the ſecond, or at the fartheſt, on the third 
day from the beginning of the eruption, as many, of 
full maturity, and thoſe which: are fulleſt of that yellow 
liquor, very much reſemble what the genuine {mall-pox 
are on the fifth enn 
mo thin ſcab. is formed at he top of the puſtule from 
the cuticle being burſt, on the firſt or ſecond day, which 
contains this thin fluid, by accii ent, or, perhaps, from 
e p 1 7 os bet 7 Tk (Saſh the, other 
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fifth day of the eruption they are almoſt all dried and 
covered with a cruſt, 
I ̃᷑ be patients ſuffer little, except forme 1 of ſpt- 
fits, ſtrength, and appetite. 
This diſeaſe wants no remedies, 
It is diſtinguiſhable from the ſmall-pox by the ap- 
pearance on the ſecond or third day, from the eruption 
full of ſerum upon the top of the pock. | 
From the cruſt alſo, which covers the pock upon \the 
fifth day, at which time the ſmall-pox 1 is not at the 
height of its ſuppuration. 
But of this diſorder there appears a more malignant 
ſorr. 7 | 
For three or lar days all the ſymptoms which\pre- 
oe th eruption run much higher—on the we or 
fifth day the eruption appears, with very little abate- 
ment of the fever the pains likewiſe of the limbs and 
back continue, to which are joined pains of the gums 
the pocks are redder than the common chicken-pox, 
end wider, and hardly riſe fo high, at leaſt not in 
proportion to their ſize---inſtead of one little head, or 
vecſile of a ſerous matter, there have been from four to 
twelve -they go off juſt like the chicken-pox, and 
are diſtinguiſhable from the rn by. the ſame 
marks, 
Beſides, the continuance of the pains and * after 
the eruption, and the degree of both theſe, though 
there be not above * are not obſervable in 
the ſmall-pox. 
From the ſimilarity of the chicken, or ſwine; ns 


ſmall-pox, we may be able to account for the tales we 
have 
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have had of Left being affected with the HAI 
twice, or having them after being inoculated; And 8 
ceeding—fbr ſome may have been inoculated from the 
chicken, inſtead of the ſmall-PO and this n Une of 
the ſtrongeſt reaſons that has induced me to inſert this | 
account, that the error may be avoided<--as very little 

is neceſſary in this caſe to be done by medicine more 
than what has been before recited taking care, that 
if the febrile —— run high, to treat it in the 
ſame manner as ſmall-pox under fimilar cireunts n 


ſtances. = | *i 10 28/90 
t is alſo worthy of obſervation, that thoſe 415 have 

had the ſmall-pox may have the chicken-pox ; but thoſe" 

who have had the chicken-pox cannot be infected again 

by it; though, to ſuch as never had the diftem 575 17 5 

it 1s as mars as the all- pur. 1115 gen ub gun 
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This takes its name from the ſcarlet: coloured 

reſcence upon the ſkin. 3126 DOG b DE of 
- This fever is inflammatory, and — with difa 20 

terent kinds of eruptions ; whence! it has been divided 
into two ſpecies—one called s1MPLE scARLET EVER 
—the other, SCARLET NETTLE RASH FEVER, rom uu 
eruptions being ſimilar in appearance to thoſe marks 
left by the ſtinging of nettlts . 

DESCRIPTION: Ar the cemmencemend“ che 
ſymptoms” attend which we find in” continued feverss 
among which there is no great degree of ſickn ch 
but on the fourth day the face ſwells che eigen 


nifeſts itſelf externally, which ure red; more copious: 
| G g : broader 


| | _— 
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Urea and of a much more forid colour, but not 
at the ſame time ſo uniform as thoſe which attend the 
meazles; but they ariſe without any cough or watery 
eye, which diſtinguiſhes them from the meazles; they 
appear and recede two or three times during the dif. 
eaſe; beſides, the redneſs ſhews itſelf to be uniform, as 
if the ſkin was ſuffuſedywith red wine, not breaking in 
Cluſters of puſtules upon the breaſt as the meazles do 
—in three or four days it entirely ceaſes—the ſcarf-ſkin 
ſoon after peels off, and there continues on the ſurface 
of the body fine bran like ſcales, which are ſucceſſively 
lupphied for two or three times, 
Sometimes eruptions break out on the face and reſt of 
the body like the ſtinging of nettles, with much itching, 
* _ which are elevated above the ſkin, ſoon increaſe, ofa 
. pale roſe colour; ſometimes with protuberances al- 
moſt eryſipelatous, and roughneſs like tetters—ſome- 
times, on the fever remitting, they diſappear ; but 
about the evening ſhew themſelves, with fever, and a 
troubleſome hot itching—and, in three or four days, 
like the former, entirely ceaſe, when extremely ſmall 
ſcales ſeparate from the ſcin. 1 
CAUSES. The ſame may be advanced here: as in 
the meazles. (442.) oe | 
' CHARACTERISTIC SIGNS. T bis is an in- 
fectious inflammatory or remittent fever, of ſhort du- 
ration, with a ſwelling of the face on the fourth day, 
attended with a florid redneſs all over the ſkin, with | 
broad ſpots, running at laſt together, not elevated 
above the ſſcin; or with ſpots like the ſtinging of nettles, 


which in three, four, or five days diſappear, occaſioning 
| the 
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the deut. ſkin to peel off, and covering the ſurfage of 
the body with fine branny ſcales. | 
_ CURE. his is of the moſt ſimple W 
nence from animal food, keeping out of the cold air, 
free uſe of watery liquids, thin gruels, and moderate 
warmth whilſt in bed ; but ſhould the ſymptoms run 
very high, and the pulſe be very quick, full, and 
| ſtrong, bleeding may be neceſſary, once, perhaps, and 
the uſe of ſaline mixture, (No. 1.) or ſmall doſes of 
antimonials, (278.) or nitrous powders, (No. 2.) 
keeping the body gently open, by the uſe of the mild- 
eſt aperients, if coſtive, (264, 265.) (No. 3. 22 to 24.) 
and, after the whole is over, and the ſcarf- ſæin begins 
to peel off, two or three doſes of gentle phyſic ſhould 
be given, (265, 266.) (No. 19 to 22.) 1 8 
But ſometimes convulſions, or great drowſineſs may 
come on in the beginning, particularly with infants, a 
large bliſter may be applied between the ſnoulders, and 
2 quieting draught, ſimilar to No. 4. given every night, 
agreeable to the age and conſtitution of the patient 
uling, for common drink, milk and water, balm tea, 
in which may be diſſolved ſome gum an, and ſmall 


portions of mitre. 
Doubts have ariſen about the acl of this fever,” 


Ds. CuLLen having never ſeen it in its ſimple ſtate— 
however, it certainly does exiſt, and as deſcribed, by 
SYDENHAM, of which repeated experience has, convin- 
ced me; nay, indeed, I have known it ſeize ſeveral 
children in the ame family, and moſt . at the 
end of ee, 1 0 

Gg 2 There 
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Tbere is another ſpecies arranged here by ſome au- 
thors, ſtiled the MALIGNANT SCARLET FEVER—but of 
that we ſhall take the opportunity of ſpeaking under 
the head of Sore Throat, as that is one of its peculiar 
and diſtinguiſhing ſymptoms, and may probably be de- 
rived from that ſource. 


$ 6. TIFF. FEveER. 

This receives its name from being attended with 
eruptions in ſize and appearance like millet ſeed, which 
are ſometimes red, at others white—the firſt filled with 
a coloured ſerum; the laſt with a tranſparent fluid, 
called lymph, accompanied with ſcarce any redneſs at 
3 Kt: 

Though the exiſtence of this fever has been doubted 
by many, till, it is generally now allowed, that there is 
a fever of this peculiar kind, originating from ſpecific 


Infectious particles getting into the blood, and produ- 


Cing its effects upon the machine—yet it may, and of- 
ten does ariſe from the injudicious management of 
other fevers, by treating them with too heating a regi- 
men—hence it is conſidered alſo ſymptomatic, and of- 
ten joined with the {imall- . Por, en and other fe 
vers. 

-Like ſome other of the eruptive 2 this is adde 
and complicated. 

DESCRIPTION. At the commencement there 
is a chillneſs ſucceeded by no extraordinary heat— the 
fever is mild, attended by an uneaſy and copious 


ee is no general pain, but the head ap- 
K pears 
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pears ſlightly a =no-thirſt—the —_ conti- 
nues—the pulſe depreſſed, and rather hard—and the 
urine appears healthful. 

The patient ſoon after, on the bnd PA 8 
to be fearful and apprehenſive, conſtantly fighing, from 
a ſenſe of weight and tightneſs at the pit of the flomach— 
has uneaſy dreams—dejeftion of ſpirits---the head confu- 
el his ſweats perpetually ſmell ſour—there are a va- 
riety of ſudden and involuntary motions, and conſtant 
refleſneſs—the pulſe is ſmalkr, and increaſed in quick- 
nſs—and there is a certain ſenſation of tingling numb- 
neſs in the fingers—and the urine pale and limpid. 

On the third or fourth day, ſeldom later, red or 
white eruptions break out on the neck, breaſt, and 
back, ſeldom on the face, preceded by pricking pains, 
ſometimes itching—at this period chillneſs and heat 
ſucceed each other repeatedly, and the ſweating: be- 
comes profuſe—from thence, for about the ſpace of 
thirty hours, eruptions continue to come out, which 
are filled with a thin ſerous fluid, having round 
their baſis an inflammatory appearance. The ſymp- 
toms now begin to be alleviated the ſweating conti- 
nues, though not ſo profuſely—the mind begins to be 
leſs oppreſſed—the urine puts on a higher colour 
the pulſe becomes. more ſoft and regular—and about 
the ſeventh day the puſtules for the moſt part grow 
dry, the ſcarf-ſkin peeling off in ſcales. 

This is a pretty accurate deſcription of the mild ſpe- 
cies of this fever, in which we may expect the erup- 
tions will very ſoon make their appearance, when there 


ar ;ncommon dejection of ſpirits, watchings, confu- 
68 3 ſion 
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fion of the Head? mucli oppreſſion on the breaſt, with 
à weak quick pulſe; for theſe are conſidered as the 
certain ſymptoms of their near approach. 

CAUSES. Both the inducing and nadie are 
fimilar to what we have args when f. Pn of the 
meazles, (442.) 

CHARACTERISTIC SIGNS. A mixed fever, 
attended with anxiety—dejeCtion of ſpirits—frequent 
involuntary fighing — ſtrong ſmelling ſweats—and 
pricking of the ſkin--ſmall diſtin& ſpots, for the moſt 
part of a red colour, breaking out moſt frequently on 
the third or fourth day on the neck, breaſt, and back, 
ſeldom on the face, whoſe tops reſemble, after one or 
two days, very minute puſtules, which continue only 

for a'ſhort ſpace of time. 
> CURE. The indications of cure are the ſame as 
in other eruptive fevers. 

Now this fever muſt in this place be conſidered of a 
mixed nature, (37 1.) verging rather more to the ner- 
vous than inflammatory claſs- however, if they attack 
thoſe of ſtrong, robuſt, full habits, and there ſhould 
be a great degree of vaſcular action, bleeding may, 
perhaps, be neceſſary, but that rarely---we ſhould ra- 
ther proceed as we have directed when ſpeaking of the 
ſimple continued fever, to the uſe of ſaline mixtures, 
with ſmall doſes of antimonials, (278.) (No. 6 to 9.) 
from whence, if the ſtomach ſhould be foul, a vomit- 
ing will enſue; this will abate the ſickneſs, take off the 
oppreſſion, produce a gentle ' perſpiration, determine 
the morbid matter to the ſkin, moderate the febrile 
hymptoms, and occaſion, mou not a leſs copious, 4 

more 
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more expeditious eruption---and before bat, cooling 
purgatives are beneficial, though not afterwards, (264, 
26g.) (No. 3. WS 55.7 TR” 
Bleeding, it muſt be obſerved, is * admiſſible in 
the firſ age of this diſeaſe-afterwards it is ſo far 
from being of any uſe, that convulſions and death el | 
are often the fatal conſequences.  _ f 
Cooling acids may alſo be allowed in the * ; 
but when the eruption has appeared they are prejudi- 
cial—diluting, emollient, and aceſcent liquids may be 
_ uſed—and from fomenting the feet and legs with tepid 
fomentations, great advantages have been derived. 
But ſhould the conſtitution be different from what 
we have ſpecified, that is, rather debilitated and lan- 
guid, and the nervous ſyſtem appear to be in too in- 
active a ſtate, we muſt apply to ſuch things as are of 
more cordial nature, to ſupport and invigorate- the 
conſtitution ; but out of them we muſt ſelect thoſe of 
the milder ſpecies; for, by ſtimulating the habit too 
violently, we ſhould prevent the ſeparation and expul- 
ſion of the morbid matter, and be inſtrumental in occa- 
ſioning it to fall upon ſome of the nobler parts internally. 
Hence, then, ſuch cordial volatile medicines as we 
have preſcribed in the nervous fever, or ſome things 
ſimilar, ſhould be adminiſtered—and. wine and water, 
or white wine whey may be allowed to be drank occa- 
ſionally. 

Flſtexs ſhould alſo be applied ; and as ſoon as one 
has ceaſed to diſcharge, another muſt be laid on, be- 
cauſe it is obſervable, that the evacuation produced by 
them, as well as keeping up the ſtimulus, affords great 
4 „ 1 
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relief; for, on the evacuation ceaſing, all things wear 
a more unfavourable aſpect, which are always altered 
for the better, on the reproduction of the diſcharge. 

But ſometimes, inſtead of the convulſive ſymptoms 
being mitigated after the eruption, they increaſe, at- 
tended with ſuch a train of ſymptoms as are indicative 
of greater degree of danger. 
For the febrile affections grow more . in- 
creaſing about mid-day and at night —the ſleep is diſ- 
turbed with dreadful dreams the ſweating decreaſes 
—the ſkin is hot and inflamed—the head is affected 
with pain, producing the ſenſation of inward diſten- 
ſion—the face appears fuller—the" tongue is dry and 
white—the pulſe ſmall and quick—and the urine copi- 
ous, thin, and watery. 

On the third day of the eruption there appears a 
1 great augmentation of violence throughout the heat 
is burning—the puſtules ſubſide—the ſweat ceaſes— 
the ſkin becomes rough—the tendons ſtart—the pa- 
tients are extremely reſtleſs, froward, and loquacious 
they grow delirious, and are convulſed—they be- 
come thirſty—the pulſe is hard and quick—and the 
urine copious, and like water. 

The belly, which before was coſtive, is now the re- 
verſe, evacuating fœtid bilious ſtools—ſhould any 
ſwear return, this violence on the puſtules break! 
out again is mitigated---and on the ſucceeding day the 
eruptions become. more copious and larger, the former 
beginning now to dry---notwithſtanding which, about 
the third day the ſecond crop creates new and ſimilar 
diftr webs though 1 in a milder degree * the ſaemer--- 

a third 
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+ third and fourth crop will ſucceed, until the laſt ſtage 
or declenſion, fimilar to what occurs in the milder 
ſpecies.---Still in this ſtate of the diſeaſe there is a bi- 
lious fœtid looſenefs, with rolling of wind in the 
bowels, * which continues the urine ſometimes feels 
hot, and appears like milk whey without any ſediment. 

Patients afflicted with this fever ſeldom recover be- 

fore the fifteenth or twenty-firſt dax. 
| This fever has been by ſome conſidered of the in- 
flammatory claſs; by others it has been called the 
acute malignant---but it appears to be truly of the 
mixed kind, and might properly be looked upon as a 
malignant miliary mixed fever. t 200 +00 

Sometimes the progreſs of this fever is flower; and 
longer continued, the puſtules not ſtriking out with a 
proper redneſs, but ſinking down in the ſkin, or re- 
troceding inwardly, liable to return at ſome other 
time, and occaſioning a ſlow recovery; and ſometimes 
death; but its progreſs is different in ſome degree. 

This fever is apt to ſeize the delicate and relaxed, 
who have a thin and acrimonious ſtate of fluids. | 

In addition to the puſtular appearance above ſpeci- 
fied, the tendons ftart continually—a delirium and 
— come on—the head-ach, though conſide- 
rable, is not very acute—the tongue trembles—the 
veloxity of the pulſe is not ſo great in the eruptive 
ſtagg; but the freedom and quickneſs are irregular ; 
ſonſetimes it almoſt intermits—the urine is various, 
ſometimes thin or higher coloured, but oftener turbid 
and ſmall in quantiry---but a viſcid ſweat breaking out 
which is fœtid, having for its aſſociate ſome larger ve- 

ſicular 
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ſieular eruptions, and puſtules of ſize: more conſidera- 
ble, putting on an appearance almoſt ſimilar to the 
ſmall-pox, alleviate: thefe ſymptoms. | 

Aſter this ſtage, now and then the patients income 
- extremely.drowſy, and have continual twitchings of the 
tendons, and convulſive eructations, then become ſtu- 
pid, forgetful, and fall into a ſtate of lethargy; to 
which ſucceed convulſions, which are followed lowly 
by ſnoring and death. Se 

This fever, ſhould the patient recover, is ab to re- 
4 about the ſame time in the ſucceeding year, and 

often ſeizes women during their lying-in - whence 
there is a ſuppreſſion both of their milk and thoſe * 
charges after child- birth, called lochia, 

The mildeſt ſort of the miliary fever generally ter- 
minates in ſeven, the malignant mixed in fourteen, and 
this in about twenty-one days. 

There can be little doubt of the nature of this 3 
if we pay attention to the ſymptoms, for they beſpeak 
it truly nervous hence, for the cure, we muſt refer to 
what we have faid on the nervous fever, (338.) making, 
perhaps, a freer uſe of bliſters, and obſerving a quicker 
ſucceſſion, for the reaſons advanced. (455.) 
Sometimes, added to the miliary eruptions, ſuch a 
train of ſymptoms will attend, as clearly to ſhew its 
diſpoſition to be of the putrid kind; little deviating 
from what we have recited when ſpeaking of putrid fe- 
ver, (345, &c. ) and conſequently will require ſimilar 
applications—but ſtill, though much cannot be ex- 
pected from, bliſters, in ſymptoms limp: y putreſcent ; 

n is the Aleviation they bring in miliary erup- 
tion, 
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tion, that 1 them would be an error of no tri. 
© fling conſequence and, if to theſe we add the uſe of 
bark, mineral acids, and wine, little more can be ex- 
pected to be done in this fever, as theſe are the princi- 
pal materials from whence we can pus _ ran 
rable ſucceſs. | | 

Should a looſeneſs come on under any of the cir- 
cumſtances of this fever, we muſt proceed in the 
ſame manner as we have before directed, taking care 
not to be too buſy in putting a total ſtop to it by 

the uſe of aſtringents; for if that happens, we may ex- 
pect a great increaſe of febrile affections, which is in- 
variably the caſe; we ſhould rather attempt to ſolicit 
a flow of humours to the ſkin, by ſmall doſes of ipe- 
cacoanha, (278.) (No. 57.) and ſupport the ſtrength 
of the patient by wine, and other generous Wa age 
cent cordials. 

"Thoſe myo which Portend a favourable en 
are, 

If <1vulfons begin with, or -pobede the eruption, 
and, upon ceaſing, the pulſe becomes ſoft and full, 
the puſtules filled with ſerum grow large—if they are of 
the red kind, and manifeſt themſelves with a gentle 
perſpiration, free and eaſy reſpiration, and the pulſe 
as above ſpecified, the fever having remiſſions. 

But if the ſcoeat ſhould be violent and premature, 
particularly if the pulſe at the ſame time ſhould be 
ſmall, they indicate miſchief. 

A tingling ſtupor or numbneſs i in many places, ſhews 
that the morbid matter is copious ; but if it is flight, 
attended with watery urine, ſweats, and a ſmall pulſe, 

| | | it 
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it not only indicates the ſame; but ſhews the virus not 
eaſily determined to the ſkin ; hence dangerous, 

Should there be great dejeftion of ſpirits, the patient 
become very fearfal, loſe all hope, riſe up terrified; theſe 
are bad omens—nor is it a promiſing appearance if the 
| ſtein does not fell from the eruption, nor be affected 
from the application of bliſters or cupping-glaſles. 
If the head ach goes off before the fourth day, in 

thoſe of full habits particularly, it is an unfavourable 
ſign; and a fmall pulſe, growing more ſo after the erup- 
tion, with tenſion, and quickneſs increaſing, denotes 
convulſions, and diſſolution, or extreme danger. 

If the arine is conſtantly watery, or changes to that 
from a reddiſh colour, this affords no good ſign ; but 
it beſpeaks a long continuation of the diſeaſe if it is 
ke milk-whey. 

Drops of blood from the noſe at any time beſpeak great 
danger; and, when drawn, if it ſhould be of a ſcarlet 
colour continually without ſerum, it is a bad ſign. 

If, at the concluſion of the diſeaſe, the ſcarf-/kin 
peels not off at all, or only ſparingly, the convuljive ſymp- 
toms fill continuing, we may expect a relapſe. 
WIr REGARD TO THE ERUPTION, the red are more 
favourable than the 20hite; and the ſooner they make 
their appearance, ſo much the worſe; for thoſe which 
appear upon the third or fourth day often prove mor- 
tal on the ſeventh or eighth ; they are leſs dangerous if 
they break out on the ſixth; the later the fafer; for 
| the ſooner they appear, the diſeaſe is proportionably of 


longer continuance, and more apt to return, 
_ - 


J 

After theeruption all oppreſſive convulſive ſymptoms are 
ominous, and thoſe which follow the ſubſiding deſtruc- 
tive. | 

If the puſtules are mall, and very numerous, they bepean 
danger nor is it a favourable ſort æhieh do not prick, but 
itch when they are puſhing hut of the Mein but if they 
recede, and afterwards t patient vomits, ſees badly, 
has a rattling noiſe in fwallowing, hiccoughs, and ſtam- 
mers in talking, theſe i import extreme danger. 

By how much more copious and prominent are the 
puſtules, by ſo much ſooner will death make its ap- 
proach, if they ſubſide and thoſe which ſometimes 
ſubſide, and ſometimes appear, indicate a long conti- 
nuance of the diſeaſe. 


y 7. ERYSIPELAS, or SEROUS INFLAMMATORY FEVER, 
commonly called SainT ANTHONY'S FIRE. 


This is conſidered as an inflammation of the ſkin, 
and ſubjacent fat, attended with an inflammatory fe- 
ver, originating from an acrimonious humour and in- 
flamed ſtate of the thinner part of the blood, from 
which nature endeavours to free herſelf by expelling 
| the morbid portion from the habit, and depoſiting it 
on ſome external part, chiefly the ſkin, in broad red 
ſpots, which creep from place to place—hence its 
name, from the Greek words eruo, to draw, and pelas, 
into the vicinity. 

DESCRIPTION. It generally commences with 
chillneſs and ſhivering, which in a day or two are ſuc- 
ceeded by a violent ſudden * and pain, attacking 
| I ſome 


. 
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ome part or other, chiefly the face; and has for its. af. 
ſociates an acrid heat, roſy- coloured effloreſcences, 
with great tightneſs of the ſkin, lightly ſwelled, which 
Is broad and diffuſed, not circumſcribed—the febrile 
affections increaſe, with heat, anxiety, thirſt, often 
alſo a white tongue and ſtrong breath. 
But it is often attended with greater degrees of vio- 
lence— then it begins with great ſhiverings, ſucceeded 
by a burning heat, acute head-ach, retching and vo- 
miting, till the eryſipelas appears, which is ſometimes 
deferred to the ſecond or third day ; when the febrile 
ſymptoms are alleviated, and the fickneſs ceaſes, 
though, not unfrequently, they continue in a lighter 
degree to the height—ſometimes, when the diſeaſe 
runs high, the fever continues, the brain is oppreſſed, 
delirium comes on, and matters wear an unpromiſing 
aſpect. 
Upon the tumid part n ariſe, and run . 
the forehead hairy ſcalp, cye-lids, neck, forming a 
circle round them, which, if injudiciouſly treated, be- 
come gangrenous, and creates / delirium - ſometimes 
the humour filling the puſtules, and ifluing from thence, 
inſtead, of being thin and ſerous, is thick and gluey, 
and forms a thick ſcurf or cruſt, continuing fixed be- 
fore they fall off, for many days. 
The diſeaſe frequently terminates in few "og n 
ſometimes it will proceed in a ſimilar manner for eight, 
ten, and twelve days, and at laſt £0 off by a coptous 
ſweat, of which reſtleſſneſs, with concomitant ſhive- 
ring, and ſome. anxiety, though not much, for a ſmall 


e of time, v il be ſometiches the forerunners; and 
yl: EF | | from 
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from thence may the critical effort be prognoſticated. 
During the progreſs of this ee the eee 
and inſide of the mouth is very dx. 
cAUSES. The remote or inducing are aid t to oth 
violent mental affection, particularly anger and fear 
a ſudden cooling of the body, heated before by the 
ſtrong power of the ſun—drinking of, or bathing in 
cold water—a ſuppreſſion of the natural or artifi- 
ficial evacuarions— moiſt and rainy ſeaſons—and, in 
fine, whatever occaſions the obſtruction of perſpiration. 
The proximate or immediate, acrimonious and heat-' 
ing particles derived from humours that are contami- 
| nated and retained, which ought to have been W 


out of the habit. 

CHARACTERISTIC SI GNS. An idee: 
tory fever, for the moſt part, of a few days continu- 
. ance, with a ſuperficial, ſolitary, diffuſive ſwelling, of 
a red roſe colour, going off upon preſſure, and return- 
ing; of an uniform ſmoothneſs, unleſs made rough by 
eruptions 3 and 1s attended with an acrid mie wa 
itching heat, N 

CURE. As this diſeaſe, though neither :nfedtious a 
nor contagious, evidently ariſes from ſome acrid hu- 
mours ejected out of the maſs of fluids, and collected 
in the cuticular veſſels, through which it ought to 
eſcape out of the habit, we muſt be very cautious not 
to lower the fever too much by exceſſive evacuations; 
nor hinder the exit, or cauſe the retroceſſion when di- 
charged upon the ſkin by the injudicious adminiſtration 
of cold or aſtringent applications; for the indications | 


of cure are, ſo to regulate the moving powers, as to 
enable 
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enable them to throw the offenſive matter out of the 
conſtitution, and prevent any eee on | the in- 
ternal and vital parts. ; ailggu + 


Hence, therefore, muſt we proceed; 14 as in * 
caſes, conſiſtently with the ſtrength of the habit. If it 
attacks thoſe of ſtrong full conſtitutions, we bleed in 
proportion to the ſtrength, and give the cooling ca - 
thartics,” ſuch as purge off the ſerous humours in the 
moſt certain and eaſieſt mode, as vitriolated natron, 
acetated tartar, Polychreſt ſalt, Epſom ſalt, manna, 
tamarinds, cryſtals of tartar, Jalap, &c. (26 5. 267.) 
(No. 1. 22 to 24. 3 and, on the intermediate days, we 
ſhould give at intervals antimonials joined with nitre, 
acetated tartar, or the ſaline mixture; to — 
aperients may be added, if neceſſary. IIs 

'Emetics in this caſe have been font an 
muſtard poultices applied to the feet, and bathing the 
legs and feet in warm water are very beneficial, where 
the head and face are affected and, under this circum- 
ſtance, bleeding and purging may be repeated, till an 


_ alleviation of the ſymptoms are produced. 


In all our endeavours we ſhould attempt to promote 


gentle evacuation by the ſkin with Oy ee 


retics. 0 

There have been different opinions n teſpell to 
local applications on the part affected; ſome adviſe 
mild and ſoftening applications to the part affected, as 


freſh cream, the ointment of elder leaves, tepid wa- 
tery fomentations, or the uſe of the water of acetated 


litharge---however, the fine powder of fenugreek, or 
wheat flour, ſprinkled upon the part, and lying in 
| | bed 
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bed- or, if a fluid begins to 00ze out of the veſicles, 
chalk or ſtarch may be ſprinkled on a ſoft cloth, and 
thus applied ; for all repellents, whether of an aque- 
ous or oily nature, are hurtful. | 

Should the ſwelling be ſuddenly 3 from a 
retroceſſion of the offenſive matter, attended with in- 
ternal oppreſſion and anxiety, and at the ſame time the 
pulſe becomes weak and ſinks, we muſt immediately 
apply bliſters, and have recourſe to vinous and other 
cordials; wine may be exhibited freely, volatile and 
other ſtimulants, which have more permanent action, 
ſuch as the nature of the circumſtances may require. 

Sometimes this diſeaſe attacks the trunk, cheſt, 
 ſhoulder-blades, or ſides, and frequently makes its ap- 
pearance lower, encircling the middle of the body, 
like a belt---hence called by the Greeks zosTzr and 
20NA, a belt; and by the Engliſh SHINGLES, from the 
Latin word cingulum, a girdle. 

In this complaint little-yellowiſh pimples, but more 
frequently of a livid hue, ariſe, which are wont to 
corrode, like a tetter, which ſpecies they reſemble. 

The fever which is the aſſociate of this eruption is 
only flight; but, ſhould the pimples be puſhed back, 
ſymptoms of greater coriſequence preſent themſelves. 
There have been inſtances where the eryſipelas has 
begun with ſhivering, heat, delirium, violent pain of 
the back, head, and other parts of the body, where 
there was no inflammation ; but upon the third or 
fourth day, the hot burning humour was depoſited in 
the glands under the arms, or in the groin, and there 
| formed abſceſſes; or + deſcended. 1nto che feet, and 
HH h 1 brought 
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brought on mortification ; and from a retroceſſion of 
the morbid matter, life was in the moſt extreme e dans 
ger. 
Por if this matter cannot be made to re-appear, fs 
peccant humour is depoſited upon the brain or breaſt, 
and death is ſhortly the conſequence—if the depoſition 
happens upon the brain, delirium immediately ſue- 
ceeds, the viſage is fluſhed, the eyes ſparkle very 
quick, then follows madneſs, terminating fatally in le- 
thargy; but ſhould it be upon the lungs, the heat and 
anxiety is intolerable, of which no words are adequate 
to convey a perfect idea. 
Notwithſtanding theſe appearances, our modes of 
cure vary not from that which we have before de- 
ſcribed. 
Though, in general, the eryſipelas very ſeldom comes 
to ſuppuration, ſtill, when that is the caſe, it does not 
maturate kindly, and frequently forms diſagreeable and 
ill- oonditioned ulcers. | 
Sometimes a mortification will threaten, then muſt we 
apply ſuch things as are calculated to ſtop its progrels, | 
as decoction of bark, lime-water mixed with camphor 
and ſpirits of wine, or ey. roars ſpirits * wine, 
with tincture of myrrh. | 
In the lighter kinds of eryſipelas there is no great 
danger; but if a violent inflammation, attended with 
ſtupor, e or delirium, ſhould ſeize patients 
with an acrimonioùs Rate of fluids, much are the con- 
ſequences to be dreaded. 
Should the inflammation recede or be l it 


brings on delirium, internal inflammations, afthma, 
| convul- 
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convulfions- and mortification ; or. ſhould the tumid 
part grow-livid, -we may conclude the latter of theſe 
affections at hand. With reſpect to the puſtules, Ie 
thicker and whiter the matter, the leſs will be the de- 
giee of danger: but ſhould it be thin and pale, þ 
much more in proportion will it he increaſe. 
The Pracve, and that fever called P ruh , 
ſrom the Greek word pemphir, bulla, a bubble or ve- 
ſicle, or BULLOUS' OR VESICULARY FEVER, ſhould 
be next treated on; but as I have had no experience 
in the former, I ſhall proceed to ſpeak on the latter 
only as far as it has fallen under my obſervation, as.the 
diſcaſe Dy W 574 not to be ; ſettled by authors. 


1090 


my Prnemious, BurLovs OR VESICULARY Faves. 
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This Wen name 1 the bliſters with which 3 it 
is accompanied, breaking out on the ſurface. of the 
body, of the ſize of hazle nuts. 

In chree inftances they were attended with a fever of 

the cominuntt Kind; purely inflammatory; and in one 
it appeared to be contagious, attacking the wife of one 
man labouring under the diſeaſe a few days after the 
eruption, who would not ſleep from him during his 
illneſs. It was in theſe caſes treated as an inflamma- 
| tory fever, free uſe being made of the ſaline diuretics, 
particularly: thecacetated: kali. | 

The other tin had ſcarce any febrile frraproms.” but 
Copjous eruptions, filled with yellow ſerum, which went 
off, and returned at different periods diuretics in 


beſe 0 caſes mere uſed in the beginning, and, at the 
Mas - | | conclu- 
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concluſion, bark was Joined along with them, and 
cordials, there appearing obvious remiſſion of the fe. 
brile affections, which were ſlight, and ſeemed to point 
out the nervous ſyſtem to be the ſeat of the diſeaſe, 
from the languor and lowneſs with which the complaint 
was attended, and the pulſe at the fame time being 
"Rn; _ hae ann and 9 


8 E C TION XIII. 
INFLAMMATORY DISEASES. 


ON INFLAMMATION. 


"mM a former ſection we TOW ſpoken of inflammatory 
fever, (324.) which we have faid depended upon a 
peculiar ſtate of the vaſcular ſyſtem and blood, the mo- 
ving powers, or part of them, put into too ſtrong mo- 
tion, and ! in the violence of their action by 
the peculiarity of that ſtate; here the affections were 
general, produced not by, x or. beer upon, any 
other diſeaſe. Ty 

But in this place we are t to o treat of 10 affections 
| having a fever for their afſociate hence it is to be con- 
ſidered, not as a primary, but as a ſecondary diſeaſe, 
produced by, or dependent on, ſome other ; conſe- 


; quently only a ſign chat ſome other malady reigns in 
the 
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the heblt—the firſt of theſe fevers i is called IDIOPATHIC, , 
the ſecond SYMPTOMATIC. 

Now, in inflammation there are ſome particulars ob- 
ſervable, which on examination, will lead us to the cauſe, 
and enable us to lay down certain rules for the cure. 

In a part under a ſtate of inflammation there are more 
than natural heat, redneſs, tenſion, pain, and ſwelling, 

The r1RsT is produced by the blood circulating to 
the part with more than uſual force, and being there 
collected in too great quantity; and wherever that is 
hugs > there is a proportionate increaſe of warmth— 
the $ECOND is owing to the blood being puſhed into 
thoſe veſſels, which, in an healthful ſtate, are only 
permitted to. carry the ſerous or thinner fluids ſtrained 
from the ſanguinary maſs—the TaIRD ariſes from a 
too great quantity of fluids crowding into the contain- 
ing veſſels, by which they are diſtended, and their 
fibres diſtracted, which produces the FouRTH, or 
AN- and the rirrn deduces its origin from the diſ- 
tenſion, and the fluids being too freely puſhed into the 
cellular membrane ; or exuding through the coats of the 
veſſel, by their natural pores being made too permeable, 
from the 22 — n. of Fan they con- 
tain. 
| New al theſe effects may be 1 py flimulus 
of ſome nature applied to the parts affected, increaſing 
the action of the veſſels, which ſolicits the fluids to 
circulate to theſe parts too rapidly, and Money a 

tenſon. 
Hence it appears W 20 that theſe two cauſes are 
adequate to create theſe effects. one of which acting 
H h 3 will 
„ | 
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will occaſion only a ſlight degree of iuſlammation, of 
5 NS continuance- - ut if chey both art oonjeined, 
— 4 inflaritnatory diſcaſe of gycater violence 

2 5 8 FE fon; 55 Imaſtrüch as, from tlreſe two cauſes co. 

fi ; 7 

> — Airman eee ee e. 

85 Blit im the'parts which are moſt ſolid, or in which 
15 velle Is Continue their courſe in a ſtraight direc- 
"(fibuld' ay inflamination ariſe; abere will con: 
7 be gr ow egree of pain, than if it happens 
Alfter — glandular parts; berauſe thete 

10 always 4 hi Sher degree of tenſton in the veſſels 
Hence c en rat6is parts; the ſkin, 'hgaments, 
Tebdotis; ExfAlies? and bobes, (, 8, 9. 12.) inflam- 
Adds art found more acutely painful; whilſt in he 
Toter party beforeZtnentioned;” the pain is ſometimes 

Migkt, and always inferior to that of the other. 
But external acciddents will; by producing. ee 
ider affipried,” (469.9 eteate local inflammatory 
Hiinptems, Whillt te vaſcular fyftern in general ſhall 
: pefcelde he diftürbanee? Whielr wilt hot at all Be indi- 
eatedh by de Pulfe, br other febrile Affections; ſo that 
IA per [60K ariſe, "hs it generally does in al con- 
"Rderable"in Aarniiiltions:” it is to be conſicterod as o- 
"Tag ths origi il t Ulis Ghuſe, and is x eonſeqqueure, there- 
oj. *881y eſteemied⸗ I Poe for exceſiive- heat, 
thirſt, and refttetftiels; "concothitants of vaſcular af- 
"Tet h, ande HR Attend inflammatory diſtaſes, 
5 ide ebe pendent of ac Rever; [except What they themdfihves 
fn Ten Alt rbak ers afk M0 8 6f Uppetite3:iefſential 
Vi Rnd of '4dioputhic! £469.) 
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fevers of any continuance, are wanting, and ſeem to 
belong to affections of the nervous ſyſtem. 

But ſome inflammations owe their origin to fever, 
and may be occaſioned by peculiar cauſes ; either from 
the elective power of morbid matter thrown into the 
habit, that is, a predilection for fixing on ſome pecu- 
liar part or parts in preference to others, as in the 
ſmall-pox, meazles, gout, rheumatiſm, &c. or from 
local conſtitutional imperfection hence we find, dif- 
ferent parts may become the ſeat of inflammation from 
general cauſes alſo; for if the reſiſtance of any part is 
ſupernaturally increaſed, and a ſtimulus ſhould be ap- 
plied ta them from acrid humours circulating in the 
maſs of fluids, and fixing there, an inflammation will 
be the unavoidable. conſequence and theſe very often 
terminate fatally, ſhould: it in fevers fix in ſome of the 
nobler parts; and to theſe 1s often to be attributed i in 
— feyers the death of the patient. 

If we reflect on the cauſe of inflammation, we ſhall 
find, that every part of the human machine, which is 

plentifully ſupplied with blood veſſels interwoven in 
their texture, is ſubje& to this affection and moſtly ſo 
are hoſe pub which are liable to be expoſed to exter- 

had and are 1 up in, the atmoſphere ; ; though 
ſome of the very thin, membranes, the ſcarf- {kin, hair, 
and nails, may be conſidered. as exceptions, 

Hence, according t9.the conſequence of the part 
affected, will be the diſturbance of the conſtitution, 
and the degree of danger; and theſe will manifeſt 
themſelves according as the uſe of thoſe parts is moſt 

H h 4 imme- 
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immediately connected [with thoſe actions of the con- 
ſtitution of which Iife is immediately dependent, by 

which the anachine is nouriſhed, and its parts kept in 
proper order, and from whence it has its power of mo- 
tion, diſtinguiſned by the terms vital, natural, and ani- 
am- upon all which, acting in uniſon, 15 En 
the welfare of that machine. 

Wirk reſpect to the termination aff inflmitendtien, 
there are five modes, RESOLUTION, EXUDATION, SUP- 
PURATION, MORTIFICATION, and SCIRRHUS. 
Inflammation is conſidered to terminate in RES0LU- 

TION when, in the firſt inſtance, the flow of blood is 
diverted'from the part affected, the violence of vaſcu- 
lar action allayed, and ſtrength given to the coats of 
the veſſels, ſo' that they may be properly ſupported, 
and the diſſipation of the load of fluids which have 
been collected be procured; or they may be reſorbed 
into the habit by ExuDATTON, which occurs only in 
ſuperficial. inflammations on the ſkin, and membranes 
lining internal cavities or paſſages, or covering the dif-. 
ſerent viſcera, when diſtenſion of the arteries, and an 
enlargement of the pores of their ſides takes place, by 
tlie rapidity of motion producing more than uſual force 
on the veſſels in an inflammatory ſtate, occaſioning 
great increaſe of you” _ expanſion of the e 
Ruids. : 1363} 57:5 
| ee eee Enel by pant, 
ing ſorth little puſtules or bliſters; and freeing the veſ- 
fels which are inflamedſo alſo i in burns and wounds 
matter exudes) which is termed digeſtion; ant as this 
comes on and/bontioues, ſo are the parts affected alle 
aH 1 viated, 
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yiated, and totally cared! Nature alſo makes uſe of this 
expedient in catarrhal and other ſlightly inflammatory 
complaints of the jungs, as well as in the gonorrhea 
virulenta, or clap; for all theſe are ſuperfidiab inflams 
mations—by ABSCEss, or 'SUPPURA TIN, when neither 
of theſe proceſſes takes place, but the violence of mo- 
tion continues or increaſes, and the weakneſs of the 
veſſels ſtill remains; then the fluids: which have been 

collected in the cellular membrane are either too o 
pious, or become ſo thick and viſcid, that they can- 
not be abſorbed and received back into the circulating; 
fluids, nor puſhed out, and thus evacuated through 
the pores of the ſkin---among[t theſe another proceſs 
takes place, termed FERMENTATION, wherein the veſ- 
ſels, cellular membrane, and muſcular fibres are melt- 
ed down, and a white thick matter is formed, called pus 
but this happens chiefly in more deep ſeated inflam- 
mations in ſame viſcous, - fleſhy, or glandular parts+-+ 
by MORTIFICATIAN, when the force of circulation is ſo 
violent againſt the ſides of the inflamed veſſels, that the 
coats are ruptured; or when the arterial coats are ſo 
very weak, that the blood burſting into the cavities of 
the cellular membrane there ſtagnates, ; and quickly 
corrupts, forming what is called in medical language 
CANGRENE,/ or sphacklus; the fuſt | conſidered: by 
ſome as mortification in its incipient ſtate; the laſt 
when it is perfectly formed; but others; When the ſkin 
and cellular membranes are the parts affected, give 1t 
the former name; when the muſcular; the latter; when 
the bones; it is called canes; ſo, in fact, they are all 


nay mortifications, 2 only of different parts.. 
Res: | When 


eee 
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* When mortification takes place there is a a ceſſation 
i94he part of all pain, from the deſtruction of the 
Wing ſolids; ; hence the ptotruſion of blood, which 
Becernies of a darker colour thar. oefore, or has a livid 
appearance ; hence its ſtagnation and corruption, and 
deprivation of its natural colour aſter this, & ſponta- 
neous” ſeparation of the parts which compoſe id takes 
Pte, the" thinner part is driven forwards towards 
the forface, and elevates the cuticle into bliſters. 
20 Protr what has been ſaid, we may form a Judge- 
ment why/mortifications are moſt likely to occur in 
thoſe whoſe fluids are in an acrid ſtate, old people, and 
chofe of dropſical habit; becauſe the ſolids are ſoon 
broken down, and many flight accidents are ſufficient 
to produce theſe dangerous, and often fatal effects, 
which we at firſt obſerve with an unſuſpicious eye, 
Wh Hep eh they are attacked by inflammations of ſome force; 
kideed, in conſtitutions not ume under theſe 
dete, they rarely happen. 
ach The laſt termination we ſhall mention 5 scikxkus, 
here venſidered as a hard indolent tumour only, and 
whiefly-preſents itſelf in the ſpongy viſcera; as the lungs, 
mneſentery, womb, and 1 * in vari- 
us purts of the machine. 
And this generally ariſes Sum the ailsson 3 in the 
lands, generally being too languid- hence are ob- 
MuQions formed from” the fluids inſpiſſating within 
he mall capillery;-or hair like tubes, and only pro- 
deing vaſtular diſtenſion ſo gradually, that there is no 
| pain, nor any violent increaſe of heat, 
er power is wanting to create that * 
oY 5 * 
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dhich induces ſuppuration, and allo. iq 
break., down the veſiels, and oduce mortification, 
which in theſe parts are big gilde un take: places, ert 
cept from acrimony of the ſharpeſt, nature p]iͥng 
doyn on the veſſeſs of any particular, gland, and. being 
there depoſited · -170103 enn 2310 nove 
. Joflananaatis n.then may be ooufdered only as one 
cauſe of ſcirrhus, which induce theſe tumc urs by im- 
perceptible degrees, and very ſlow. beginnings,, which 
are attributed to ſome peculiar indeſcribable defect of 
the ee een frequenty:3 In, cancerous af 
fections o | Dit loch Joch 
They * bolder. en wy great miſchief 
ſtomi the compreſſion of the neighbouring pati a8 
pally, impeded ee, barreaneks, ande many) — 
other complaints. ra ede in 18 aw Ait 
From hat "lf Gaid; on this ſubject of .inflam- 
mation, we ſhall be, readily and. farcibly ſtruck: wich 
the moſt eligible modes of termination. 2 34f. 
The firſt is by reſolution, the ſecond by eudaſios, if the 
matter exuded can have a free exit out af the habit zbut 
in thoſe inflammatory affections which make the mm- 
brane that lines the cavity of the breaſt, and abdomen, 
or belly; or which cover the different viſcera contained in 
them, the objects of their attack ; and if thepmatter 
which from that cauſe. exudes from their farface-ſhould 
remain there, a hectic fever; will, beo che conſequangy; 
though the r 1ginal, pain ceaſes, and a freſh congourle 
of ſymptoms will then ſucceed.» But: {appoſe-pcuber 
ol theſe ge mindtions can he brought about wech. 


. vw a ABSCESS,) beat gay, the, Jqcrtgfplids, offer 
| chiefly, 
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chiefly, and ſeldom have any permanent bad effects, if 
they can only be permitted to clear themſelves ; for 
then the parts heal up; nor have the nerves or blood- 
veſſels ſuffered any material deſtruction, though the laſt 
may have been diſtended, and ſuffered greatly from 
ſack diſtenſion; yet, once freed from the impelling 
Cauſe, ſoon recover their tone, ſufficiently to perform 
properly their conſtitutional action; and as for the 
inert ſolids, they are again ſoon ſupplied, by the di- 
geſtive powers of the machine forming freſh materials 
from nutriment, in order to renew the ſubſtance loſt, 
by the application of homogeneous particles poured 
into the interſtices of the cellular membrane. 
In all our attempts to cure inflammatory complaints, 
our firſt aim 1s reſolution, whether the part affected be 
external or internal; the former of which is obvious to 
ocular demonſtration; the latter, by heat and pain affec- 
ting ſome inward part, accompanied with general febrile 
affections; of which we ſhall ſpeak more particularly 
uhen we come to treat on parts labouring under this 
tomplaint; at preſent we ſhall ſhew how we attempt 
tio bring about reſolution, when any conſiderable in- 
-fammanan:calls for our aſſiſtance. | | 
ici lf ãt occurs in habits which are plethoric and ſtrong, 
the pulſe full and quick, and much increaſe of heat, 
we purſue the ſame courſe as was delivered when treat- 
* ing on inflammatory fever, 8 2. Section VIII. ate 
2#mpting/t9 allay the intenſeneſs of motion in the vaſ- 
-cularifyitem,: and — the exceſs of . which is 
4 the natural —_—— 4 
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But here ſometimes the complaint yields-not-taige= 
neral bleeding, we then ſhoiild have recourſe to:local; 
by the application of. Jeeches or cupping+-glaflts near 
the part affected, which wilbvery often ſuccecd and as 
there is too great a flow bf — the part, we endea· 
vour to leſſen that by ſmart cooling purges, (No.3. 2240 


24.) giving freely in the intermediate times-between 
the purges, nitrous powder, (No. 2.) mixed witlr rail 
doſes of antimonials, (278.) gentle aperients, C2. 
265.) and other cooling ſaline diuretics; (E. 
plying to the parts themſelves fomentations (Ng. 
85.) with which let the part affected be fomented three 
or four times a day, and continued at each time gor 
half an hour, or longer, taking care not to apply it too 
hot, but only moderately wm. 00 
Afterwards the inflamed part ſhould be covered wich 
a white bread poultice, in which a ſufficient quantiy 
ol ointment” of marſh-mallows has been uſeds2afame 
adviſe a poultice of bread boiled in litharge water dall - 
ed vegeto- mineral water; others of wines lees thickened 
with bran ; and ſeveral prefer chat of / bean men and 
ſimple oxymel, ſoftened' with oil of roſex6-and ſhouid 
the tumor and inflammation be by cheſe means diſſia- 
ted, the poultices ſhould be changed ſor ſtupes indiſ- 
tened with the camp orated lotion, (No. 86.) ande- 
caſionally applied tothe parts bed . 98 
By theſe means cmonly reſolution will take place, 
the humours collected in tlie part being diſſipatedds rand 
the remainder abſorbed bac into the Habit With Ilym- 
phatic ſyſtem being Feed ſufficientiyp ach hαν]uted 


to W of its ation in the part e UF 
| But, 


— < 
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But, notwithſtanding our efforts, if the common 
Hibs ſhould gradually increaſe, ſuch as great heat, 
throbbing in the part affected, ſuppuration will take 
| Place, and an abſceſs be ſormed here, then, our 
mode of cure muſt be altered, and we muſt aim at ſo- 
citing the matter externally, and freeing the habit in 
a proper time, by the application of choſc things which 
promote ſuppuration, thin the external ſkin, and de- 
_ tame the contained matter towards the ſurface. N 
| Hence poultices made of mallow leaves; boiled i 
nile with linſeed, or linſeed itſelf— boiled lily roots, or 
-onions---the maturating cataplaſm or the gum Plaiſ 
ter, Will anſwer the purpoſe; for theſe, By clogging 
the pores of the ſkin, prevent the diffipation! of the kü. 
mours, increaſe the heat of the contained"Auids, pro. 

' mote the proceſs of fermentation, and — 2 hu 
mours more active in diſſolving ng, or melting down the 
ſolid parts, as well as ſoften the ĩnteg mens, h by 
ddeir ſtimults, Idlicir the fluids to pill outwards; 
From theſe applications, then, the abſceſs Alk os 
de in a proper ſtate for opening; wich muſt? be per 
formed in the moſt dependent part; if the fwelling is 
equally ſoſt throughout, and the ſł in of a firdilar thin- 
- neſs ;" if not, where the part is dofteſt; and the Hückus- 
tion of the matter. moſt perceptible" andthe” aperture 

ſhould be made of fufficient Widtli, in pröpertion to 
che ſise of the tumor, chat a free chreſb may be al- 
loved forthe Mitter: 10 eie £ 21 212 flT 

Alter this, the healing of the wound in god Ton- 
Ames is ſeldom attended with any — 
lint placed gently in the part, and that covered with 
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the ointment of yellow reſin, ſpread thin upon lint or 
| tow, are the general dreſſings At. firſt ; and from theſe 
freſh granulations will appear; and in time fill up the 
cavity occaſioned by the loſs of ſubſtance ; but ſhould 
the ſore appear foul,. .coyered., at the bottom with 2 
| white or brown appearance, inſtead of red granulated 
fleſn, we muſt apply ſome of thoſe things conſidered 
detergent, or cleanſing; as the ointment of gum elemi, 
of yellow reſin, mixed with a proper proportion of red 
precipitate, or green baſilicon; theſe will cleanſe 
ulcer; and then dry lint as before, and proper ban- 
dages, will in common perform a perfect cure. 
But ſometimes, inſtead of a thick well-cgloured lau- 
dable matter, there will be a thin ichorqus diſcharge, 
occaſioned by an acrimonious ſtate of humours, while, 
at the ſame time, there will be febrile hectic ſymp- 
toms. 
Under theſe nen in order to produce 2 
laudable ſuppuration, and take off the hectic affeg- 
tions, in relaxed habits, joined with an acrid ſtate of 
fluids, bark is the moſt efficacious remedy ; but where 
the diſcharge depends more upon the ſtate of the fluids, 
in order to correct or evacuate the acrimony, a, courſe 
of mercurial medicineg, as the alterative mercurial Pills, 
two of which may be taken twice a day, with gong gr 
two pints of the decoction of the woods, * 87. 88.) 
for ſucceſs. » any 4. ag ar. 
T is a ſpecies of complaint very y common. be- 
longing to this place, which, here calls * our atten 


tion, and that is, aa At. ade 
Bor, 
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Bor, or BILE, though this ſeldoni terminates by 
reſolution, but commonly maturates—it is a hard cir: 
cumſeribed tumour, riſing to a point, hot, red, and 
very painful, which, maturating, may be let out, or 
left to burſt, from whence a ſmall portion -of matter 
only will iſſue forth, in Proportion to the ſwelling, 
leaving a ſlough behind, which is called a coz, and 
muſt be caſt off before the wound can be healed. 
In its hard and painful-ſtate, we can have no expec- 


1 * * ations of diſcuſſion; our endeavours, therefore, are to 
be confined to haſtening the ſuppuration, as we have 


before directed, (478.) or apply bean- meal and honey, 
which is a favourite remedy. with ſome---when it is 
opened or burſt, we muſt proceed as before under the 
fame circumſtances in abſceſs. (478.) 

But theſe eruptions very often originate from a de- 
praved ſtate of the fluids, which occaſion their frequent 
returns, and are extremely trouhleſome here we muſt 
have reference to the alterative courſe before recom- 
mended, (479.) which muſt be perſiſted in for ſome 
time, now 4 then — . aint * 
tives. 

Thus far we have ln of thoſe- Andie 
which lie ſuperficially, and arg alleviated by appeaſing 
applications; but ſametimes'the {eat of the complaint 

will be too internal for them-to become effectual, we 
then apply over the part ſtimulants, which have been 
found highly efficacious. in producing reſolution---in- 
' deed, where complaints have been ſlight, applicatio 
of hot ſand or ſalt, ſtimulating cataplaſnas, as of muſ- 

gien „ 


/ 
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tard, pellitory, horſe-radiſh, Burgundy pitch, volatile 
liniments rubbed well upon the part, have been found 
ſerviceable auxiliaries ; but when the ſymptoms have 
been more ſevere, bliſters applied over the part con- 
tribute the moſt readily to promote reſolutioͤn. 
Theſe remedies, and the ſedatives and emollients 
ve have before ſpoken of, where the cauſe has been 
exceſs of the vibratory motion of the veſſels dependent 
on ſome ſtimulus,” and external remedies can be ap- 
plied,” have been thought neceſſary---or when in- 
fammation proceeds from fractures, wounds, contu- 
ſions, or ſuch Hike cauſes, diſcutient fomentations, 
(No. 85.) are moſt of all to be relied ona hen it de- 
petids bn local reluration, or a decreaſe of vaſcular reſiſ- 
tance, as it ſometimes does, particularly in inflamma- 
tions of long ſtanding- bleeding and purging ſhould 
be cautiouſly adviſed, and all emollient poultices and 
fomentations omitted; for theſe, by their relaxing pro- 
perties, will add to the cauſe---a contrary plan muſt be 
adopted, calculated to give ſttength and activity to the 
veſſels, that the offending cauſe may be repelled. 
For local applications, alum, white vitriol, acetated 
litharge, lapis calaminaris, and tutty prepared, mixed 
with roſe water, are occaſpnally uſed; as are alſo tinc- 
ture of roſes, and ſlight decoctions of bark, and eye- 
vaters; gargles made of theſe are well adapted to 
relieve inflammatory complaints ariſing from a debili- 
tated and relaxed ſtate of the veſſels and where the 
general ſtate of the habit is ſo relaxed, as to demand 
the uſe of tonies, or ſuch things as invigorate the ſyſ- 
tem, bark and cold bathing are highly uſeful. 
15 By 
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By the modes we have laid down, we ſhall almoſt 
always be able to conquer any common inflammation; 
or conduct our patient through with the greateſt eaſe 
and ſafety, if abſceſs ſhould take place but there are 
ſome niceties to be obſerved, which we ſhall particu- 
larize. 1 | 

Fomentations ſhould never be puſhed too far; for, 
after taking off the violence of vaſcular motion, if con- 
tinued, they induce a ſtate of relaxation in the fibres, 
from which ſucceed debility and obſtinate tumors--. 
inſtead, therefore, in perſevering in their uſe, when 


exceſs of vibratory motion is ſubdued totally, and in 


many caſes when it 1s allayed, corroborants then be- 
come neceſſary, (No. 86.) or ſomething of a ſimi- 
lar nature. 

With regard to abſceſſes, we muſt STA that they 
all point, and the contained matter endeavours to 
make its way to the parts where it finds the leaſt reſiſ- 


tance hence thoſe formed in the lungs rupture inter- 


nally ; thoſe in the viſcera of the belly move externally 


— thoſe which are deep ſeated, and form under ftrong 


tendinous expanſions, run along the ſpaces between the 
muſcles, and appear at a conſiderable diſtance from 
whence they firſt originated 


Crl- 


Beſides, they do not all originate from _ | 


preſerving its regular courſe ; they are ſometi 


— 


tical, the effect of nature freeing the conſtitution from 


ſome morbid matter, by throwing it out of the circu- 
lation, and depoſiting it in ſome local ſituation, which 
is attended with the moſt happy conſequences, admit 


the vital organs, or the parts of f high importance in the 
| habit 
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habit to eſcape, from its being depoſited in them. 
Abſceſſes of this kind are generally preceded by ſome. 
erer; and this depoſition of matter is called metaſtaſis, 
or tranſlation, which occurs chiefly in parts where the 
veſſels labour under ſome uncommon weakneſs, from 


ſome cauſe which has left them in that ſtate, 
Under this circumſtance, as ſoon as ever the ſkin is 


in a proper ſtate of thinneſs, the matter muſt be let. 
out by inciſion, 1f it can be come at, elſe would it, by 


too long continuance, diſſolve too much of the ſolid 
parts, deſtroy the texture of the nerves and blood -veſ- 


{ls produce a caries, or mortification of the bones, 
by penetrating through the membrane which covers 
them, and lay the foundation for a hectic fever, from 


the matter being taken up by the abſorbent veſſels, 
and carried into the habit. 

In caſes of ExUDATION, (472.) where the forſias 
appears only excoriated, not ulcerated, we can give 
the happieſt aſſiſtance, when it ſhews itſelf externally, 
by internally exhibiting ſuch things as tend to promote 
reſolution ; and having recourſe exernally to ſuch as 
ae calculated to cleanſe, heal up, and ſtrengthen. 

And when ſuch is the circumſtance on the mem- 
branes of the breaſt; of the belly, or the external ſur- 
lace of the viſcera, as it ſometimes is, we are aſſured, 
from the appearances on diſſection, where there has 
been no perceptible ulcerations or deſtruction of the. 
lids, though matter has been found in theſe cavities ; 
by early advice judiciouſly given, many might be ſa- 
ec from ſome of our moſt fatal complaints, pulmo- 


Mag and ſome other conſumptions; for many of 
„„ theſe 
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theſe ariſe not, in the Frl. inſtance, from wothiltin 
or little glandular tumors in the lungs, called tuber. 
cles, but from matter exuded from membranous ſur. 
faces, which acquire a degree of acrimony, and then, 
by melting down the ſolids, cauſe ulcerations : and! 
have no doubt but by a very early application to ſuch 
modes as we have ſpecified for reſolution, theſe mil. 
chiefs might be often prevented---but here the great 
misfortune is delay; patients, in the infancy of this 
complaint, by dabs, noſtrums, and old family pre- 
ſeriptions, loſing the favourable opportunity which 
ought to be given to the well-informed phyſician, ap- 
plying for ſuch aid only when ſome of the internal parts 
have ſuffered irrecoverable injury. 

Though we have before ſpoken of the . or 
Saint Anthony's fire, which ariſes from a febrile cauſe, 
there is another ſort which ſometimes ſucceeds exter- 
nal injury; and in this, if the inflammation runs high, 
bleeding and purging are highly efficacious ; and in 
the intermediate times, betwixt the adminiſtrating of 
purgatives, I depend upon faline diuretics, (272.) and 
even thoſe purgatives which I prefer, are ſuch as moſt 
; powerfully evacuate the ſerous humours, ſuch as vi- 
triolated natron, Rochelle ſalt, regenerated tartar, J- 
lap, ſyrup of buckthorn, &c. 

The external applications in theſe 55 ſhould be 
ſuch as will expel the obſtructed fluids through the 
pores of the ſkin; hence diluent fomentations are fe- 
commended, decoction of linſeed, and white popp) 
heads, with elder and chamomile flowers, and a pro- 


per 8 of ſoap liniment, one ounce and à half 
to 
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eo two ounces to a quart, whilſt there is no break 


upon the ſkin---chalk, or fine flour, ſpread upon the 
part, and confined with a fine rag---and lotions of the 
vegeto-mineral water are thought by ſome highly ſer- 
viceable, where reſolution 1s the aim. 

But when pimples or painful bliſters make their ap- 
pearance, equal parts of lime-water, oil, vinegar, and 
camphorated ſpirit of wine, form an efficacious com- 
poſition to lay on the inflamed part, by means of a rag 
dipped into, and well loaded with it-or the ointment 


called unguentum tripharmacum, or that of acetated 


ceruſs, have been conſidered as proper applications. 
We muſt now proceed to ſpeak on MORTIFICATION, 
another termination of inflammation, (47 3.) which 
generally proceeds in the following manner. At firſt the 
| ſwelled part begins at the point to grow yellow, the 
pain is mitigated, and a dingy colour comes on ; the 
ſkin is flabby and ſoft, retaining the impreſſion made 
by a finger upon it, it loſes almoſt all ſenſation, and 
grows livid—a tumid elevation of the part is perceived, 
_ which diffuſes itſelf around there appears puſtules full 


of a thin yellowiſh acrimonious liquid, which are black. 


at their baſis then the ſkin-and parts underneath cor- 


rupt, become dead, black, loſing all ſenſation, and 


diſſolve into a fœtid ſtinking ſanies—the mortification 
creeps onwards, and ſeizes the neighbouring parts—at 


length ſhivering, fever, cold ſweats, ſmall and weak 


pulſe, and fainting, beſpeak the approach of death. 


A ce AV 


In the beginning, when the ſource of this miſchief 


has been external injury, and there is much ſtrength of 


113 conſtitu- 
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conſtitution, indicated by a full, hard, quick pulſe 
high degrees of heat, pain, and dryneſs, the cooling 
method is to be purſued, as if reſolution was to be 
brought about; and though in this we cannot hope to 
ſucceed, we are warranted in this mode of procedure, 
by the extreme violence of the ſymptoms, with intent 
to bring on a ſtate of ſuppuration, by checking the ve- 
hemence of the circulation, and preventing the veſſels 
from being ruptured—beſides, exudation would be fa. 
voured from the continuance of relaxing and emollient 
fomentations, 

But mortifications ariſe from very different ſources, 
and affect different conſtirutions—ſhould they happen 
to patients, therefore, whoſe blood is in a thin, acrid, 
putreſcent ſtate, which will be indicated by debility of 
the pulſe, loſs of ſtrength, lowneſs of ſpirits, fœtid thin 
acrimonious diſcharges, and, ſhould blood be. taken, 
by its texture being very weak, we muſt have recourſe 
to invigorating and cordial remedies ; as bark, wine, 
mineral acids, and ſuch like, in order to prevent the 
acceſs of gangrene, and produce a ſeparation of the part 
affected; and, in caſes of great pain, opiates have been 
adviſed with very fortunate effects; indeed, whether 
the cauſe is internal or external, the free uſe of opium 
is directed, and conſidered as the greateſt internal cor- 
dial known—as an external application, the antipu- 
treſcent lotion, (No. go.) is recommended to be ap- 
plied frequently, warm, as it is alſo ſtimulant and di- 
geltive—cataplaſms of cummin-ſeed, and the carrot 
poultice, are much approved ; but if emollients are 

7 mixed 
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mixed with antiſeptics, ( 298.) they are ſaid to aſſiſt in 
the 7 the putrid parts, and EY morti- 


fication. | 
The laſt termination of inflammation is sciRRRHvus, 


(474.) or indolent rumor, which ariſes from obſtruc- 
ions forming in ſome of the glandular parts, as before 
deſcribed, where either no ſuppuration takes place, or, 
if it does, it is in ſo ſmall a degree, that it has not 
power to melt down the ſolids ſufficiently to remove 
the induration—or it may be brought on by the too 
long uſe of warm fomentations, ſoliciting too free and 
long continued flux of humours, relaxing the veſ- 
ſels of the parts, hence occaſioning hard ſwellings, 
which are not eaſily removed. | 

Now theſe ſwellings which we here conſider are to- 
tally free from all acrimony of any peculiar nature, and, 
as the fluids are in a ſound ſtate, it is often the moſt 
eligible practice not to interfere by any applications 
becauſe in young ſubjects they will very often gradu- 
ally wear away; in older ones continue generally with- 
out creating any uneaſineſs or inconvenience but 
ſhould the hardneſs be fo conſiderable as to require 
particular attention, warm vapour or ſteam directed 
to, and confined to act upon the part affected, is one 
of the moſt efficacious applications in this caſe. 

Sometimes theſe tumors are ſoft and flabby, then 
frictions, and well adapted bandages, where they can be 
applied, are uſeful; or letting cold water fall from ſome 
height upon the part, or pumping upon * ſeems beſt 


calculated to ſucceed. 
114 Thus 
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Thus far has it been neceſſary to premiſe, before we 
enter on the inflammation of the different parts, where. 
in the treatment of the inflammatory ſymptoms will be 
nearly ſimilar ; but there will be ſome deviation neceſ. 
ſary on account of the parts affected for the inrLay- 
MATION OF THE BRAIN will require a different treat- 
ment from that of the eye—or THE RvR from that of 
the lungs—or THE LuNGs from that of the inteflines, 
| &c. to which we ſhall now proceed. 


CH AP. N. 
INFLAMMATIONS OF THE HEAD AND 
NECK. 


$ 1. PRHRENTrIS, INFLAMMATION OF THE BRAIN. 


Ts is ſo called from the Greek word phren, mens, 
the mind ; becauſe the brain is ſuppaſed to be its ſeat, 
DESCRIPTION. The ſymptoms at the onſet are, 
with reſpect to the general affections, fimilar to what 
occur in the beginning of the inflammatory fever, only 
the head ſeems to be more violently affected; for 
in this there is pain and pulſation of the head, with 
a ſounding noiſe, a ringing in the ears, and diſturbed 
ſleep— the eyes are painful and inflamed, almoſt always 
ſhunning the light the countenance is puffed, the 
hearing acute, and the patient is irritated from the 
n noiſe—the pulſe, for the moſt part, is weak, 
ſometimes 
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ſometimes hard, always low and depreſſed—the urine. 
looks pale like water and continued watchings are 
protracted to the eighth day - the pulſation of the ca- 
rotid arteries is perceptible—ſometimes blood flows 
from the noſe—there 1s great debility, anxiety, and 
frequent ſighing—the tongue is ſometimes white and 
moiſt, ſometimes black and dry—the patients are un- 
commonly iraſcible, labouring under a ferocious deli- 
rium and convulſions. 

CAUSES. The remote or inducing, ſevere drinking 
of inebriating liquids, particularly ardent fpiritz— 
watchings, long expoſure to the ſcorching rays of the 
ſun, particularly if the head is uncovered—violent 
rage—too deep and long continued thinking—exceſ- 
five grief—violent love—a ſuppreſſion of the piles, and 
thoſe diſcharges in women after child-birth, called 
lochia. 

The proximate or immediate CAUSES, a true inflam- 
mation of the membranes of the brain, or a congeſtion 
of blood in the body of the brain, or both conjointly. 

CHARACTERISTIC SIGNS. An acute febrile 
affection, attended with pain of the head—rednefs of 
the face and eyes —incapability of bearing the light or 
found—perpetual watching—a violent delirium, or de- 
lirium attended with ſome an of apparent drowſi- 
neſs. 

This diſeaſe generally terminates between the ſeventh 
and fourteenth day, by reſolution—hezmorrhage from 
the noſe ; in women, by a flow of the menſes—looſeneſs, 
or depoſition of a copious ſediment in the urine but 
ſhould not ſome of theſe occur, ſuppuration or morti- 

fication 
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| fication is the conſequence : it often, though, degene. 
rates into other diſeaſes, as mania, 1. e. delirium or 
madneſs without fever, lethargy, melancholy, or idio- 
tiſm— when people recover, they will be affected a 
long time with giddineſs, weakneſs and pain of the 
eyes, © of hearing, and a heavineſs of the 
head. | | | 

| We ſhould be particularly careful in diſtinguiſhing 
this diſeaſe from the delirium, that common attendant 
in many fevers : and this knowledge may. be acquired 
by obſerving, that in this ſpecies the delirium comes on 
ff, and is perceptible and violent before there is any great 
degree of fever—1n other caſes it is conſequent to fever 
which has continued for ſome days before the delirium is 
_ Manifeſt ; and the degree of phrenzy is correſpondent 
to the degree of fever ; but in the true inflammation of 
the brain the degree of fever is never adequate to the 
delirium, which is equal to what we meet with in real 
madneſs, from which the inflammation of the brain is 
ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed, bat by the ſhortneſs of 
the continuance ; as in the ſpace of a few days it muſt 
either inevitably terminate in recovery or death. 
This diſeaſe is either idiopathic, (469.) or ſymp- 
tomatic, (469.)—the F, wherein the head is prima- 
Tily affected, rarely appears in temperate climates— 
but the ſecond very often occurs, and moſt frequently 
about the criſis of fevers; and is generally attended 
with chillneſs, tremor of the joints, diſtenſion about 
the pit of the ſtomach, coldneſs of the extremities, thin 
urine diſcharged too copioùſly, or too ſparingly ; and 


moſt en if violent, proves mortal, from the 
conſtitu- 


1, 
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conſtitution being reduced to a ſtate of great weaknels- 
m the preceding diſeaſe. | 

From the great conſequence of which the brain is to 
the life of man, this becomes a moſt dangerous diſeaſe, 
from that part being affected men experience greater 
degrecs of violence in this diſeaſe, and recover with 
more difficulty than women the more the patients are, 
and the more they recede, from their natural ſtate and 
diſpoſition, the greater is the danger bleeding at the 
noſe is a good omen; but if the phrenzy changes into 
a lethargy, it is bad; and total loſs of, or a trembling 

voice, convulſions, hiccough, may be looked on as 
extremely unfavourable ſymptoms. 

CURE. In a caſe fo deſperate as this, without we 
can diminiſh the violent force of the circulating fluids 
againſt the ſides of the veſſels, remove the obſtruc- . 
tion, and take off the congeſtion, and that ſoon, from 
the delicate texture of the brain, it muſt end fatally— 
our applications, therefore, muſt not only be powerful 
in themſelves, but moſt expeditiouſly adminiſtered, 

with intent to divert the flow of blood from the head, 
at the ſame time attempting to allay the violence of 

vaſcular action, and ſtrengthen: the veſſels of the En 
affected. | 
For theſe purpoſes, therefore, we ſhould han re- 
courſe to bleeding—ſome adviſe in an erect poſture, 
copiouſly, and from a large orifice, till the patient 
faints, giving preference to the large vein of the neck, 
called jugular, or the temporal artery ; or, where the 
menſes are obſtructed, to the veins of the feet; and 
| this 
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et he reponted according as the ſtrength of the 
patient will permit—if the pulſe, as ſometimes hap. 
pens, will not allow this, particularly after the third 
day, then cupping-glafles or leeches muſt be applied 
to the temples, or the internal part of the noſtrils muſt 
be ſcarified, and blood. taken- away in one of theſe 


1 modes and immediately after ſmart purges of the 


cooling kind, (264, 265.) muſt be adminiſtered, or 
glyſters the lower extremities ſnould be bathed in 
warm water, or the feet and legs wrapped up in warm 
moiſt cloths or flannels— the head ſhould be ſhaved, 
and waſhed with cold vinegar, or cold water poured 
upon it; nay, ſome adviſe even the application of ice; 
and after proper evacuations, when there appears a re- 
duction of ſtrength, a bliſter may be applied to the 
head—large doſes of nitre, mixed with a little cam- 
phor, may be given every four or five hours, or fixed 
ſal ammoniac, (272.) or CLuTTon's febrifuge ſpirit, ſo 
called, may be mixed freely with the patient's drink, 
which ſhould be of the diluting and watery kind--- 
muſtard poultices may be applied to the ſoles of the 
feet; and, in fine, every thing which can ſolicit the 
blood from the head, and abate the violent motion of 

the fluids. | 
The bedchambers ſhould be large, dark, and cool— 
every thing ſhould. be kept extremely quiet; the poſ- 


ture ſhould be as erect as poſſible, or, at leaſt, the pa- 


n ſhould lie with his head elevated. 

If matters, by the means here made uſe of, take 
not a favourable turn within the firſt four or ſeven 
- days, 


\ 
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days, there comes on a drowſineſs, and propenſity to 
ſleep, which ſoon puts a period to the unhappy pa- 
tient's exiſtence. 

Sometimes-we find it goes off by the e of na- 
ture producing ſome evacuation, (489.) which, ſhould 
they come on before the veſſels of the brain ſuffer much 
from being over diſtended, the termination of the diſ- 
eaſe may be very fortunate — if not till the veſſels 
have been much injured, the ſenſes ſeldom return per- 
fectly to their original ſtandard—nay, ſome affirm, it 
ends in ſtupidity, and madneſs, which are rarely cure- 
able. | 

$ 2. OriTris, or OTAaL61a — from the Greek 
words, 04s, auris, the ear; and algos, dolor, pain;— 


INFLAMMATION OF THE EAR. 


By this is meant an inflammatory ſtate of the inter- 
nal parts of the ear, whoſe membranes, from their 
being well ſtored with nerves, are extremely ſenſible ; 
and from being attached to bones, feel pain w 
acutely. 


DESCRIPTION. An . of * more 


internal parts, attended in common with great pain, 
and that pulſatile, or throbbing head- ach, and ſome 
ſight feveriſnneſs; ſometimes when it affects in a more 
ſevere degree, the fever is eee head more 
painful, accompanied with delirium; 

CAUSES, remote and inducing, Any | extraneous 
body inſinuating itſelf into the ear, that has the power 
of exerting any ſtimulus ;—acrid humors falling upon 
the membranes of the ear ;—obſtructed perſpiration 

| currents 
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currents of cold air pouring forcibly into the ear, 
through narrow crevices, or cracks in doors or win- 
dows. 

The proximate, or ane are ſimilar to what we 
have before ſpecified, and which occurs in all inflam- 
mation, where the parts are in a ſtate of prediſpoſi- 
tion, ſufficient to feel the effects of thoſe acting cauſes 
which are more remote ;—indeed, the proximate and 
immediate cauſes of theſe complaints are ſo exactly 
fimilar, that we ſhall have no occaſion to ſpecify them. 

CURE. When the affections are flight, a little 
warm dil, with a few drops of tincture of opium, may 
be dropped into the ear ;—or a decoction of poppy 
heads may be injefted—theſe will ſometimes take off 
the complaint when trifling: but ſhould it be more 
ſevere, bleeding and purging may be requifite—ap- 
plying alſo cupping-glaſſes, or leeches behind the ears, 
and bliſters—bathing the feet alſo in warm water— 
and when the pain is violent, an opiate, No. 4, may 
be adminiſtered at bed-time. 14 5 

But ſhould the throbbing pain, notwithſtanding. 


dur efforts, ſtill continue, ſuppuration will be the con- 


| ſequence; which we muſt endeavour to promote by 
warm poultices applied externally ; and wait for the 
burſting of the abſceſs ;—which, when it happens, we 
muſt endeavour to keep the ulcerated part clean, by 
injections of warm water in which is diſſolved a little 
ſoap ;—or of barley water, to four ounces of which 
add—one ounce and an half of honey of roſes, and 


half an ounce of tincture of inyrrh—this will aſſiſt the 
diſ- 


8 
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diſcharge of matter, keep the ulcerated buy clean, 


and expedite their healing. 
$ 3. OphTHALMIA—from the Greek word, . 


;balmos, oculus, the eye; 


L) INFLAMMATION OF THE EYE. 


This diſeaſe is ſo very obvious to every common 
obſerver, that there ſeems ſcarce a neceſſity for put- 
ting down the appearances, in order to diſtinguiſh it; 
however, to preſerve the regularity we have adopted 
in other complaints, we ſhall give of it a conciſe 


view. 


: DESCRIPTION. This complaint at the begin- 
ning 1s attended with heat, redneſs, and ſwelling, or 
| fullneſs of the eye---and often feels as if a particle of 
ſand, or a ſmall fly, had got into it, and there fixed 
the eye is painful, tears flow, which appear hot and 
ſcalding---the angles of the eye are often filled with a 
viſcid yellowiſh matter, particularly after ſleeping- 
the ſight is weak, and all light is offenſive---:n the 
more ſevere ſpecies, the pain is very acute the pulſe 
quick and rather hard---the light intolerable---there 
is a perceptible pulſation of the arteries---and the eye- 
lids, with the circumjacent parts, ſwell ; but when it 
rs fiill more ſevere, the membrane covering the white 
of the eye elevates itſelf above the darker coloured x 
part, called cornea, from its horny appearance---and 1 
the patients complain of flies flying before them, and 
feel other unpleaſant ſenſations of this kind, the effect 
of imagination, --- Afterwards ſucceed ſuppurations, 

| | ſpiſſitude, 
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foitude of the humours---ſpots upon, and thickneſs 
of the cornea itſelf. 

From this account there appears to ith three ma- 
terial conſiderations: FIRsr, whether it is ſlight, af. 
fecting only the veſſels of the outward membrane of 
the eye ;---$EcoND, whether it is very ſevere, extend- 
ing itſelf to the eyelids, and their edges, called tarſi; 
THIRD, whether it is extremely violent, fixing its ſeat 
In the internal veſſels of the eye itſelf, and in thoſe of 
the m membrane called retina, at the botrom of the eye, 
which is conſidered the ſeat of viſion ; ; in which caſe it 
is attended with high degree of fever, intolerable pain, 
and often delirium. For theſe diſtinctions will make 
fome alterations in our modes of cure. 

CAUSES. The remote, or inducing, are——cxternal 
injuries occaſioned by blows—duſt getting into the 
eye, or other ſtimulating bodies—a free admiſſion of 
cold wind—fweats ſuddenly ſupprefied—looking fre- 
quently, or long, at the fire, the ſun, or ſtrong glaring 
colours—expoſure to the cold air of the morning and 

evening, which ſucceeds hot and ſun ſhiny weather--- 

acrid and metalline fumes---couching, or extracting a 
Cataract. It alſo may proceed from internal caules--- 
ſuch as the ſuppreſſion of ſalutary evacuations---hu- 
mors repelled---drying up of iſfſues---ſetons---fiſtulas 
| -=-Or ulcers---indigeſtion---too long watchings---night 
ſudies---other diſcaſes of the e pox- and 
meazles. 

CHARACTERISTIC SIGNS. Redneſs, and 
pain in the eye - with * of bearing * 
light. 

1 EO CURE. 
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CURE. With regard to this we are to take into 
our account the immediate cauſe whether it is an in- 
creaſed irritability in the veſſels; or a want of proper 
reſiſtance in their coats; or they both eo- operate to- 
octher---for, according to the acting cauſe, ſo ſhould 
our applications differ ; as what would in one caſe pro- 
duce a good effect, would in the other be attended 
with dangerous, or at leaſt diſagreeable effects. 

In the ſlighter degrees of this complaint, the cure is 
perfectly eaſy, as little more is requiſite than external ap- 
plications---waſhing the eyes with warm milk and wa- 
ter, mixed with a little brandy---conſerve of roſes--- 
roaſted apples, and ſome ſuch remedies. 

But in more ſevere affections, if the habit is full, 
general bleeding and purgatives are neceſſary, with a 
cooling regimen---to which, if the diſorder does not 
ſoon give way, not leſs than three leeches ſhould be 
applied, as near each other as poſſible, in the hollow 
of the temple neareſt the eye affected - opening the 
jugular vein is often ſerviceable ;---bleeding in the 
eye itſelf has by ſome been ſtrongly recommended; 
but the operation is apt to irritate, and is only neceſ- 
fry when the inflammation is kept up by a ſpeck in 
the eye, which is fed by one or more blood veſſels, 
then they may be divided. 

In obſtinate caſes, keeping the head 2 is highly 
proper, and applying bliſters about the ſize of half a 
crown over the orifices made by the leeches, is uſeful ; 
---bathing the feet in warm water ſhould not be neg- 


raed. 
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With reſpe& to che local applications, the chief 
and moſt uſeful, is the tinctura Thebaica of the 
London Pharmacopzia as an opiate, joined with ſome 
ſtimulant, for without, it will not anſwer at firſt the 
anodyne eye- water (No. 91.) may be applied to the 
eye two or three times a day. In ſlight cafes, this is 
often ſufficient; and, indeed, in the more obſtinate, 
two or three drops of the tincture may be dropt 
into the eye two or three times a day.---The body 
ſhould be kept cool by proper diet and medicines, and 
the eyes free from any thing which can irritate them. 
In ſome caſes, though, where the inflammation has 
been long continued, its duration will be apparently 
owing to want of proper reſiſtance in the veſlels--- 
hence muſt recourſe be had to ſuch medicines as give 
ſtrength and activity to them; ſtill ſome caution is 
here neceſſary---they ſhould only be applied when the 
eye is in the weakeſt ſtate of inflammation, which 
generally happens in the morning, after the eye has 
been kept ſome time free from any irritating caule.--- 
In theſe caſes the coagulum aluminoſum of the old 
London Diſpenſatory may be mixed with a common 
poultice, and applied to the eye affected for three or 
four hours in a morning---and in the remainder of the 
day, tincture of opium---afterwards as the eye gets 
| ſtrength the vitriolic ſolution, No. 92, may be. uſed. 
By this method I have ſeen inflammations of the 

eyes of long ſtanding, cured, which had reſiſted every 
other mode. the quantity of the vitriol may be gra- 
dually increaſed to 10 or 12 Srains. 


: In 
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In all inflammations of the eyes ariſing from com- 
mon cauſes, one of the modes above ſpecified will 
generally ſucceed only we ſhould be careful not to 
uſe any of the more ſtimulant applications, till the in- 
fammation begins to relax of its violence, for if they 
are uſed too ſoon, they will rather increaſe, than ſubdue 
the malady. 

But ſometimes this diſeaſe will be otcalioned; nk 
ſupported by ſome morbid humour in the habit---as 
that called ſcrophulous --- venereal --- or ſore other 
which we are incapable of diſcovering.—In the two 
former caſes, we muſt make uſe of thoſe remedies 
pointed out in the treatment of thoſe complaints in 
the latter, a courſe of alteratives in which mercury has 
the greateſt ſhare, will be moſt efficacious. Under 
theſe circumſtances I have knowrr ſmall doſes of calo- 
mel, with antimonial powder and rhubarb, or jalap, 
given twice a day, and waſhed down with the decoc- 
tion of the woods, interpoſing. proper purgatives once 
in a week or ten days, be very ſucceſsful—and greatly 


aſſiſt the application of external remedies, 
In obſtinate caſes, where bliſters have been ineffec- 


tual—iſſues, and ſetons in the neck, have been recom- 
mended ;—or having the lobes of the ears pierced, and 
exciting a diſcharge by ſkains of filk being _ 
through them in the manner of ſetons. 

The gluing of the eyelids together; ſhould be REP 
vented by inſinuating a little mild unctuous medicine 
between them, before the patient goes to reſt, 

Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid reſpecting in- 
flammation of the eyes reſulting from a relaxation, or 

K k 2 attended 


attended by that ſtate of fin veſſel, it is ſoinetimes 
owing, to intenſeneſs of motion— which! is  diſcoverable 
from the great heat,——dryneſs, and very ſevere ; Pain — 
which are concomitants; — then bathing the eye with 
warm milk and water, in which poppy heads have been 
boiled, afterwards applying a poultice of this decoc- 
tion thickened with crumbs of bread, incloſed in thin 
cambrick, will be neceſſary. But in order to prevent 
the acceſſion of theſe complaints in thoſe who are ſub- 
: jett t to the returns, beſides guarding againſt the re- 
mote cauſes (496.) iſſues have been recommended 
taking away blood about the equinoxes---purging oc- 
caſionally--a cooling dict---avoiding reading in the 
night, particularly ſmall print---or, in fine, doing 1 
thing, that can too much fatigue the eyes. 


$ 4 QUINSY, 

An abbreviation of the word from the French ſqui- 
uncie, ſore throat the Greeks term it, CYNANCHE, 
"from uon, canis, a dog, and anko, ſtrangulo, ſtran- 
gulate . becauſe patients afflicted with this complaint 
were ſuppoſed, in the difficulty of reſpiration, to uſe 
their tongues like a . "Wet *P the Latins ANGINA, 
from the Greek word ano. Mal acht Agde 
This is an acute affection of the dem, divided 
"into two ſpecies the inflammatory, and\malignant— 
of the firſt of theſe ſome authors form e ac 
5 IP to the different paris they wg 5 
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1. To- 
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I. TONSILLARY Qurnsy.. 


Pee it affects the membrane on the ſwperior parts 
of the throat, particulac] * the tonſils, with tumor and 


redneſs. | 
2. TRACHEAL, | 


* Scotland called CROUP, becauſe it affects the 
muſcles of the trachea, or membrane covering its upper 
part, the windpipe; in which diſeaſe in inſpiration 
the voice is rattling and hoarſe, there is a ſhrill cough, 
with no apparent tumor, and a little difficulty of ſwal- 
30 Un 8. PHARYNG/AL.. . 

"Becauſe the pharynx, in the lower part ooittieniacly 
of the fauces, is affected with redneſs, the ſwallowing 
is very difficult and painful, —_ TIO is ſuf- 
ficiently eaſy. | 


4. PaRor har. 


ho England called MUMPS, in Scotland, BRANks, 
becauſe there is a conſiderable ſwelling of the parotid 
and — glands, W and deglutition ſlightly 

diſturbed. o 
All theſe are attended wich an i fever, 
though the laſt, or the ern is of a very mild 
ſort. 

The he * is called the- TONSILLARY MA= 
L1GNANT, OR vLeEROVS s, becauſe it affects the 
ſame parts as the inflammatory tonſillary, (ſee above.) 
with tumor, redneſs, and with white or grey coloured 


n ſpreading and covering ulcers, attended with a 
K K 3 nervous 
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nervous or putrid fever, and red effloreſcences—hence 
ſtiled by ſome the malignant ſcarlet fever. (452. ) 

Of all theſe we ſhall praceed to treat in the order 
they are ſet down—and, firſt, 


THE TONSILLARY INFLAMMATORY QUINSY, OR coM- 
MON SORE THROAT. 


DESCRIPTION. In this the tonſils and ſuperior 
part of the fauces are affeted—in general the inflam- 
mation begins in one tonſil, then ſpreads acroſs the pa- 
late, ſeizes the uvula, and other tonſil. 
Though conſiderable pain attends the action of 
ſwallowing if only one ſide of the fauces is affected, yet 
can that action be performed tolerably well; but the 
g pain becomes intolerably ſeyere when both ſides are af- 
ſected, and ſwallowing is performed with extreme dif- 
ficulty ; indeed, the pain 1s ſometimes ſo great as, in 
delicate and irritable habits, to occaſion convulſions. 

It may, however, appear ſingular, that more pain 
ſhould be felt in ſwallowing liquids than ſolids; but 
that is the fact, becauſe a greater portion of muſcular 
fibres are employed in the deglutition of the former 
than the latter. | 
So long as the inflammation andern itſelf to the 
parts above deſcribed there 1s little danger, more par- 
ticularly if the neck appears puffed up, for this ſeems 
to indicate leſs danger of ſuffocation, and is therefore 
conſidered a favourable omen. e 

But if the inflammation extends itſelf to the muſcles 
of the larynx, in that degree as to impede the opening 
BY the glottis, or ſuperior Part of the windpipe, the 

complaint 
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complaint becomes extremely precarious, becauſe then 
there will be great apprehenſion of ſuffocation. 

Or ſhould the brain or lungs be affected by a tranſ- 
lation of the morbid matter, from the one occaſioning 
violent head- ach and ſtrong delirium ; and from the 
other oppreſſion of the cheſt and difficulty of breathing. 
If to what we have here ſaid we add the febrile ſymp- 
toms which commonly attend inflammation, and the 
appearances in the throat, (502.) we cannot avoid 
diſtinguiſhing the complaints. MAES 

CAUSES. The remote or inducing are, perſpiration 
| obſtructed, particularly in the neck—the admiſſion of 
cold air into the fauces, eſpecially if it ruſhes rapidly 
into the mouth, and ſtrikes them forcibly—violent and 
long continued finging—ſhouting, or too ſevere exer- 
ciſe of the part—any acrid ſtimulating particles, or 
hard pungent bodies adhering to the par drinking 
too cold water ſuppreſſed or impeded evacuations 
or a peculiar ſtate of the air Nen this eien 
epidemical. a 

The proximate or immediate, Rinilar to thoſe of other 
inflammatory complaints. 1 

CHARACTERISTIC SIGNS, Redneſs, tumor, 
heat of the tonſils, rendering deglutition painful,” ate 

tended with febrile inflammatory ſymptoms. | 

CURE. The ſame rules are to be obſerved as in 
other inflammarions, reſpecting the general treatment, 
ſuch as bleeding, purging, cooling, diluting medi- 
cines, and regimen. With regard to local application, 
it is of uſe to apply ſtupes of flannel dipped in ſpirits of 
ſal ammoniac, or harcſhorn, mixed with a little oil, 
and applied to the throat in the ſlighter caſes—in the 

K k 4 more 
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more etre) liters | fo theſe! 1 licit i hi mare ou 
the internal to the external Pars 512 101 L 
SGargles alſo of fage tea and vinegar, or mio bon of 
elder and chamomile flowers, in equal parts of water 
and vinegar, applying the ſteams of this to the throat; 
theſe are of infinite uſe, and give great relief, favouring 
the exudation and diſſipation of the obſtructin g fluids. 
After the inflammation is abated, gargles more aſ- 
binge ſhould be uſed, made of tincture of roſes, or 
fed p ort, with the vitriolic or muriatic acid, ſweetened 
with honey—alſo to them may be added a ſmall portion 
a or weak decoctions of bark, with the acids 
above-mentioned, or with alum ; for theſe will give 
ſtrength to the fibres, which, from over diſtenſion, 
have been weakened and relaxed and, for gargling 
the throat, perhaps, ſyringes had better he made uſe 
of, both on account of caſe and ene pee in ee | 
the part affected. don 1 
By chis mode the cure in common will be com- 
pleted within the courſe of four or five days; but if 
within this time the inflammatory ſymptoms ſhould 
not Become milder, and the inflammation itſelf ſub- 
ſide, then will little doubt remain of ſuppuration ta- 
king place; diſcoverable by the following svMyrous 
ox ABSC ESS forming: Ihe febrile ſymptoms continue, 
though in a Nlighter degree--<the pulſe grows ſofter---the 
Forid colour of the inflamed part abalts the pain becomes 
more bearable---and flight ſpiverings come on frequently. 
Here we muft endeavour to promote ſuppuration as 
fafk as poſſtble, by applying maturating Poultices to 
the throat externally; and internally, decoction of 


figs; or infuſion of linſeed ſhould be drank very warm, 
and 
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ud ſwallowed gradually; carefully, at the ſame time, 
watching for the appearance of abſceſs, which gene- 
ally diſcovers itſelf in a few days, by a whitiſh tumor, 
and fluctuation of a fluid to the touch—ſhould not this 

burſt of itfelf, which, though, is generally the caſe, it 
ſhould be opened as early as may be, and detergent 
gargles of barley- water, honey of roſes, vinegar, and 
tincture of myrrh, may be had recourſe to. (No. 93.) 

When the abſceſs is perceptible to the ſight, and 
within the reach of external remedies, this method 
muſt be purſued ; but ſometimes it forms itſelf ſo low 
down as not to be within the reach of inſtruments; we 
muſt therefore wait for its burſting ; and ſhould, be- 
fore this happens, the tumor be ſo large as to prevent 
ſwallowing, the patient muſt be ſupported by broth or 
milk glyſters; and bliſters and ſtimulant poultices 
ſhould be applied to the throat externally, in order to 
ſolicit the morbid matter outwardly. 

The conſequences in theſe caſes are very rarely fatal, 
when there is a ſuppuration ; however alarming may 
be the appearances, or tedious the proceſs. 

But, now and then, this complaint ariſes from the 
want of proper reſiſtance in the veſſels of thoſe parts, 
diſcoverable by the relaxed ſtate of the ſolids, mani- 

felted by zweaker degrees of heat and pain, aud more flight 
inflammatory appearances reſpecting the colour of the parts 
as they are leſs red, than in the former. 

In theſe caſes copious bleeding is rarely neceſlary ; 
purgatives are more to be depended upon, and the ap- 
lication of ſtimulants and bliſters locally and exter- 


pally—gargles ſhould be of the pungent kind, made 
TOTES © | of 
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of the "infuſion of - horſe-radiſh,” or muſtard- ſeed, or 
- ſome other of the pungent ſtimulants, '(221, 222.) for 
theſe attenuate the viſcid mucus which clogs the folli- 
cles or cells of the tonſils, and other contiguous glan- 
dular parts,” that crowd the fauces, by ſtimulating the 
veſſels to an increaſe of proper action on their ſtagna- 
ting mucus; for cheſe fore throats are conſilered ': as 
— 

In habits like theſe of the dne Kinds, 6 8 
abſceſſes ſeldom ariſe ; but ſhould that be rhe caſe, 
they require the ſame mode of treatment as above ſpe- 
cified; to which muſt be added tonic and corroborant 
medicines internally, as well as externally, in order to 
give tone and firmneſs to the veſſels after proper de- 
tergents, and add ſtrength to the conſtitution, as bark, 
ſteel, with a generous and nutritious diet. | 
© The ſame mode muſt be purſued in the szcoxnD and 
THIRD SPECIES, in their inflammatory ſtate; to which 
if the diſeaſe does not yield, and there is reaſon to be 
afraid of ſuffocation, from the high degree of inflam- 
mation of the muſcles of the larynx, preventing proper 
reſpiration, recourſe muſt be had to bronchotomy, or 
opening the windpipe, though not without extreme ne- 
ceſſity, and then it muſt be performed by the hands of 
the moſt ſkilful 116% 08h __ it is attended with the ut 
moſt danger. 4 | 
But ſometimes the iHamnnlien not billy attacks 
the membrane lining the upper part of the trachea, but 


extends itſelf down on the interior ſurface into the lungs, 


which ſurface is found, on diſſection, to be covered over, 
| —— 1 for the" air almoſt'filled up with a thick 
| ſlough, 
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lough, having a fibrous membrane- like appearance, 
which is concluded to be the viſcid remains of mucus: 
thrown off by exudation from the inflamed ſurfaces— 
and is diſcoverable by a peculiar /brillueſs of the voice, 
like the crowing of the cock, with a cough, but no ſick- 
neſs, nor at firſt much difficulty of breathing. 

This diſeaſe is at certain times epidemic, and ſines 
chiefly children, and runs to its fatal termination ſo ex- 
tremely rapid, that little chance is given to any medi- 
cal applications, from the want of time immediate 
vomiting, and bliſtering the throat, are the whole 
we can, perhaps, depend upon for any the leaſt proſpect 
ol ſucceſs. This variety of the tracheal quinſy is called 
the cRoVUP, and is more frequent: in Scotland than elſe- 
where. 

The FOURTH SPECIES, or the PAROTIDEAL QUINSY, 
or MUMPs,. Called alſo MAxILLARY, from its affecting 
the maxillary as well as the parotid-glands, and alſo the 
muſcles and ligaments which raiſe up and connect the 
upper with the lower jaw, from which is neceſſarily felt 
ſevere pain in opening the mouth. 

In this the ſwelling is generally external, increaſing 
ſo much in a few days, particularly in the lower part 
of the face, and under the chin, as almoſt to obliterate 
the features, though the attendant fever is but flight. 
Saline purgatives, with nitrous medicines, moderate 
bleeding, and external ſtimulants, chiefly. volatile lini- 
ments, are all that are required, keeping at the ſame 
time the head and face warm, and free ſrom external cold. 

But there is a ſingular peculiarity now and then at- 


{ending this complaint; for ſometimes on the: ſwelling 
of 
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of the glands ſubliding, : a 1 aner affection of the teſti- 
cles of men rakes place, and of the breaſts in women 
however no alteration in the mode of cure is required; 
for it has been obſerved, that to the ſame it yielded, 
nor were the pane; TAR the rk ever r khown 
to ſüppurate. FE J YURE 

Sometimes a hakihch will remain in hs W 101 
Hailey glands; ; theſe yield to ſmall doſes of calomel, 
and gentle purging ; ſometimes the — of on 

eee hath mn nen pair eon 
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1% his has WY I in England, id appears to be 
4 quinny, or ſore throat, of a more malignant nature, 
attended with a remittent fever, verging more to the 
purreſcent than inflammatory ſort; Rong en ra- 
Picliy from the former into the latter. 
This diſeaſe oſtener attacks, and with a gester 405 
gree of violence, infants and young children than 
adults; girls than boys; the infirm than thoſe in the 
vigeur of health; thoſe of a pale, wan complexion, and 
relaxed habit, with an acrimonious ſtate of fluids, than 
the robuſt and ſanguineous; and — aal 
in autumn, preceded by a hot ſummer. 
„ DESCRIPTION. In its Tüidesnlentz it firſt 
ſeizes the patient with chile, lang uos ficknefs, a and ex- 
Wrote opprelſſon ar the pit of tht fomath-"-great dcjeftion 
of fpivits-dvory ſudden watt beavineſe im the 
wand falttneſs<-thele are ene a em 
e- N 2329590 Wenne YA e IO os Beat, 
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e vomiting; 2th ſorenefs of tht. Abet. 
—_ the affection of che throat makes the firſt apy 
pearance---in general the pulſe ĩs frequent, ſmall, and 
fluttering, though ſometimes. depreſſed, and undula- 
ting---the tongue moiſt, eſpecially towards the, rot-. 
the eyes heavy, reddiſh, and watery-- :the countenance 
frequently fall, fluſhed, - and bloated, though now 
and then pale and ſunk---the vreathing quick —— 
borious---the in, though extremely hot, not perfect · 
ly dry the urine commonly pale, thin, and crude; in 
many adults, however, it will be made in ſmall qu; 
tities, high coloured, or turbid like whey---the ok 
fore and inflamed, exhibiting a ſhining redneſs, of a 
deeper colour than in common - inflammatory; fore 
throats, and having a puffy appearance which covered 
the tonſils, and ſpread over the fauces, the ſopſls at 
the ſame time ulcerated, and in ſome degree, though 
not greatly, enlarged---a delirium ſometimes comes on 
in the day- time, the ſymptoms appearing ſlight; yet 
is there in the night a conſiderable increaſe, of violence, 
and that through the whole courſe of the diſeaſe: c the 
ſwallowing is difficult, and more ſo on este 
ſaliva only, than of any liquid or ſoft diet. on 
On the third day, or thereabouts, an ene 
on the ſkin generally appears, but without any allgvi- 
ation of the diſtreſſing ſymptoms; indeed; they fre- 
quently increaſe, and, added to them, there is often a 
purging—at. this time the patient begins to bro about 
his arms and legs, lying i in, a ſtate of great inquietade.; 
or he becomes droꝛ--j there now comes on great profe | 
tration of frength---the conflitutional powers fail---fwwal- 
2 lowing 


- 
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lowing grows more difficult the breathing more labo⸗ a 
rious and before the ſixth 11 tire PRE 188905 in a 
ſtate of ſuffocation. 4 

"CAUSES. The remote and hte, as in all dl. 
eaſes ariſing from any ſpecific infection, or contagion, 
is a prediſpoſi tion in the habit to receive and feel the 
effects of the morbid matter, which we conceive to be 
of a peculiar nature capable of creating the diſeaſe, 
communicated from the air, or bodies before affected, 
which conſtitutes the proximate or immediate cauſe; for 
frequently the diſeaſe, either from the breath, or con- 
taminated matter ſpit up, will attack the attendants, 
and a whole family—a ſtrong proof that the diſeaſe is 
infectious and contagious. 

CHARACTERISTIC SIGNS. (See page 502. 
And here it is of the utmoſt conſequence to diſtinguiſh 
this from the ſimply inflammatory ſore throat, which 
may be done by the looſeneſs and vomiting—the puffy 
and dark-coloured - redneſs attending the ſwelling— 
from the fœtid ulcers of the throat, covered with a 
white ſlough from the hoarſeneſs of the voice—the 
fight delirium coming on ſo ſoon—and from the ſud- 
den and great proſtration of ſtrength—becauſe much 
depends upon the mode of cure firſt adopted for what 
will be the means of laying a foundation of a cure in 
the ſimple inflammatory, would be the cauſe of 11 55 
in the malignant quinſ. 

The redneſs of the tumefied parts, briehtnek of a 
eyes, no great degrees of debility and fainting, the 
flovgh being white, and the florid appearance of the 


N on the {kin, | are favoiirable omens. e 
18811 5 5 But 
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But ic the debility ſhould. be violent; if ah vlcers 
are aſh- coloured, black, or livid; if there ſhould be a 
diarrhoea, rigor, weak and ſmall pulle ; ; the body put 
on a cadaverous appearance; the eyes lofe their 11 plen- | 
dour; the eruptions diſappear, or become livid; and 
particularly if the noſe bleeds—the worſt muſt be ex- 
pected, _. | __ 

CURE. The indications of cure are. Wt to 
thoſe of putrid fever, (349, &c.) to which we muſt 
add, the healing of the ulcers. | „ 

In the moſt malignant kind, little can be expected 
from our endeavours, the progreſs to diſſolution is fo 
rapid. 

In the more mild ſort, whatever may have been ſaid 
by men whoſe medical characters entitle them to at- 
tention, with reſpect to bleeding, nothing except the 
moſt diſtreſſing inflammatory ſymptoms, which rarely | 
occur but at the commencement, can authoriſe. the 
practice; for I have generally obſerved, that thoſe 
who have undergone the operation in this ſpecies of le- 
ver, ran very quickly into extreme danger, or died. 

If, then, at the onſet, there appears to be firong. 
vaſcular action, ſaline mixtures, with flight antimo- 
 nials, and acid gargles, lightly aſtringent, with og ea 
ſional gentle aperients, or emollient glyſters, if necel- 
ſary, after the adminiſtration of a vomit, may be 
perſiſted in, till ſymptoms of putreſcency, make 
their appearance, Which will ſoon, be the caſe— 
then we myſt. rely, on bliſtering under the throat, 
and _ antiſeprics, as bark, mineral acids, aceſcent 
drink ks, and, vinous cordials, . for relief, See Furxig 
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Fever, (349.) where we have treated on theſe reme. 
dies, except gargles, which may be manger 4 as . 
No. 94. 8 
Or the vehicle to thi other ingredients may be pec- 
toral decoction; the more antiſeptic ones may be made 
of decoctions of bark, with tincture of myrrh, red port, 
and the mineral acid —ſome adviſe a gargle made of 
honey, barley- water, and ſpirit of ſea ſalt —and after 
the fever has remitted, fg _ ulcer hana LN: 
Lime ley mixed with n 8 
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TRIS is an affection of that membrane called 
PLEURA, from the Greek word pleos, plenus, full, 
which lines the inſide of the cheſt, covering the ribs 
internally, and intercoſtal muſcles (27.) and lungs, 
(19.) and forming the mediaſtinum and pericardium, 
(19.) attended with an acute 2 57 great pgs and diffi- 
culty of breathing. oo | 

It is divided into the TRUE PLEURISY, when the 
membrane itſclf is affected into the spuRIouSs, when 
the intercoſtal muſcles ;—and alſo into MorsT, when 
expectoration is an aſſociate ; and pxv, when there is 
no ſuch appearance —irideed, at the onſet it puts on 
generally 


. * 
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generally the appearance of tlie latter, and of che for- 
mer in its progreſs, if not IRENE by ame 
for then moſt commonly expectoratio 
DESCRIPTION. At the. A is 
patient is generally attacked with chillneſs and r 
ing, which are ſucceeded by heat, reſtleſſneſs, pain in 
the head and ſide; the laſt very acute and pungent, 
running to the back and collar-bone di ulty of lying 
on the ſide affected, with a dry cough; increaſing tbe 
pain, which, after the third day, is attended with an 
expectoration of a thin, ſanious, and ſometimes bloody 
matter the breathing is alſo very difficult and pain- 
ful the pulſe hard and tenſe - the blood, when drawn, 
firm in its texture, and covered with a: coriaceous, or 
ſubſtarice like buff · leather the murine very high 
coloured and all the ſymptoms of a eee 
which we ſhall hereafter geſeribeeciboghderwion bra 
CAUSES; The remote or . | obſtructed 
or impeded perſpiration» ſtrong exerciſe cold, chick, 
heavy air admitted into the lungs- cold northerly 
vinds drinking of ardent ſpirits. cold water dradk 
when the body is overheated. Sometimes: it ſucceeds a 
quinſy, colic, and ſpaſmodic pains ſuppreſſed eva 
cuations—eruptions repelled, as thezmeazles and ſmall- 
pox, &c. external injuries of the cheſt .- and, in fine, 
whatever will cteate a ſtimulus on ne be e 
an inflammatory prediſpoſtt ion. 
The proximate or Mmegiate, an nn of the 
pleura running along the exterior ſurface of the lungs, 
or chat part covering che ribs; but ** N 


01 affected at the ſame time. 
Vf. x CHARAC- 
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-- CHARACT ERISTIC::SIGNS.. A pungent pain 
f the ſide, attended with febrile affections, pain alſo 
in Ac; e particularly increaſed; a difficulty of . 
ing down, for the moſt part on the ſide affected; an 
very paimful cough—in the ki wk "ma bee 
|; and often bloody. 

CRE. The eee are ne to . in- 
een of other parts. at the onſet, we muſt have 
recourſe to copious bleeding, and that repeated, if the 
. ſymproms continue urgent, according to the ſtrength 
of che Patient the blood ſhould be taken from a large 
erifice; and in ſtrong full habits, and young up- grown 
ſubjects, not Jeſs than fourteen or ſixteen ounces— 
above the part in pain cupping-glaſſes may be applied, 
und blood taken away by thoſe means—if*the pain 
Jhovld' be: relieved by the firſt bleeding for ſome hours; 
and, notwithſtanding that, the pain and oppreſſion re- 
turn, the operation muſt be repeated, and about twelve 
ounces more blood taken away; and, indeed, ſhould 
the ſymptorns prove obſtinate, and return in the courſe 
of ten or twelve hours, we muſt have recourſe to the 
operation again, and apply a bliſter over the part a- 
ſected, eſpecially if the inflammation appears to extend 
itſelf outwardly; or the pain has Derr of 
ſeverity; for, indeed, our chief dependence reſts on 
bleeding and local bliſtering, to weaken the tone of 
the vaſcular ſyſtem, and ſubdue the violence of the ac- 
tion of the veſſels—after the firſt bleeding, and in the 
intermediate times, ſuch things ſhould be adminiſtered 
as will co: operate to promote theſe intentions we 
muſt. therefore, hays rec ourſe to ſuch things as are 
. | diluting, 
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diluting, relaxing, and emollient, with | cooling and 
aperient diuretics-—hence may the patient drink-copt- 
ouſly of pectoral decoftion, 'bran or linſeed tea, almond milk, 
apple-water, lemonade; in all which portions of nitre 
may be diſſolved; and the body ſhould be kept open 
with cooling and relaxing glyſters, (No. 25 26.) 4 large 
ſpunge dipped in warm vinegar. applied to the mouth 
and noſtrils is uſeful, as well as diluting drinks, that 
the vapors may be rectived with the air into the: lungs, 
relax the pores of the pulmonary veſicles, promote ex- 
udation, and bring on expectoration, by unloading 
the diſtended . blood-veſlels, and making them per- 
meable- or, for this purpoſe, the ſleams of cuarm c- 
ter, or ſome emollient decoftion, might be received into 
the lungs by inhaling them from the ſpout of à large 
tea- pot; or _— Mopor' 8 inhaler, — for that 
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rs be applied over the-parts—o/ly medicines, forming 
emulſions or linctus's, (No. 81 to 84.) might be taken 
internally oecaſionally and nitre, mixed with alittle 
camphor, or antimonials and N mixtures u every 
two, three, or four hours. A al 
In the beginning of this diſeaſe, Ow is ide doubt 
but this, like other inflammations, may be carried off 
by reſolution; but if the power and ſtrength of the 
veſſels have been ſo weakened, or there has been a 
glentiful depoſition of morbid matter upon the lungs, 
. which has Ie nature of the Lr Huids, 


aid, . Ad 2 p91 e 
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[peftoration, as the only remaining . being the 
Patient from extreme diſtreſs, or death. | 


For this purpoſe, added to what we Js a 4 
Aivered, as an attenuant, ſeneka or; rattleſnake- root, 


(277. ) is eſteemed a powerful one, and has in| theſe 
caſes been attended with ſucceſs, given three or four 
times a day; it promotes perſpiration and expectora- 


tion; but when we find the latter is remiſs, expecto- 


rants muſt be had recourſe to, (No. 95.) four ſpoon- 


ls 1 which: muſt _ ann: every third or aun 
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forbid any farther * of the lancet; but ſo long as the 


ſeverity of the ſymptoms go on to increaſe, we may purſue 


it to a fourth or fifth time; nay, indeed, farther, ac- 


cording to the ſtrength, till we find them alleviated, 


and the patient perceives himſelf conſiderably relieved. 
This alleviation will be perceptible on the fourth or 
ffi day, by the head being freer from uneaſineſs, the 


tongue more moiſt; the cough, will be leſs trouble- 


ſome; the breathing not ſo difficult; the expectoration 
more eaſy; the matter leſs tinged with blood; and by 
ſome alleviation and freedom in the pulſe, which wil 
. more regularly, and with more quietude. in 
Under theſe circumſtances, we ſhould, 5 in x the 
uſe of diluents and expectorants, keeping the body 
open with gentle cathartics, ſuch as the electariume 
caſſia, oil of caſtor, Manna, Rochelle falt, &c. (263 to 
265.) or by the uſe of emollient eee e 
now 5 Moon Wo ..07 
4 * Though 


Though the diſeaſe in a few days generally termi- 
nates favourably, if the expectoration continues free 
and copious, yet ſometimes it ſtops ſuddenly, and no 
other diſcharge ſucceeding, the breathing becomes 
difficult and laborious ; we muſt then endeavour to re- 


new the diſcharge, leſt the patient ſhould die ſuffoca- 


ted, by bleeding, inhaling warm fleams into the lungs, the 
application of bliſters, and antimonials, ſufficient to pro- 


- p 3 * 
F 
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mote gentle vomiting. | 
As the mode of treatment muſt be Gmilar i in the 


ſimple inflammation of the lungs, heart, mediaſtinum, 
pericardium, and diaphragm, (19. 21. 26.) we mall 
now only deſcribe them, to ſhew how _ Th * of 
covered---and, firſt, 

$2. PerIPNeEUMONY, fo called from! the Greek, | 
words peri, circum, W and Pueuma, Fun! be 


lungs, 


{ 


INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS, 


DESCRIPTION. This begins with ſhivering” or 
chillnefs, ſucceeded by heat---after which there comes 
on 1 and reſtleſſneſs, watchings, and 
delirium---tHe blood drawn is ſimilar to that in a pleu- 


rif ---beſides,\ there i is a redneſs of the countenance and 


in the eyes---the tongue is white and dry---the reſpira- 
tion laborious, quick, and hot, attended with a dull, 
not an acute pain the patient cannot lie on the ſide 
affected there is a pain in the ſnoulder- dry cough 
at firſt, afterwards moiſt, and vomiting---the pulſe is 
- full and foft---the urine high coloured, which, after 

ſtanding, ſometimes becomes turbid—at length the 
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mind is difordered---the fight Fals kind of hi ing 

noiſe attends the breathing---the pulſe rather Creeps 

than beats---the extremities grow cold---partial ſweats 
break out in the rayon SY deny cloſes the 

—_—_ 
Now this bim is obviouſly Aiſtinguiſhed kom 

a pleuriſy, by the breath being hot, the pain dul, t 
acute, and the pulſe alſo full and ſoft. 

"CAUSES. The remote or inducing, (ſee 513.)--- 
Proximate or immediate, inflammatory obſtructions of 
the terminations of thoſe arteries of lungs, (20.) 
called pulmonary and bronchial, either ſeparately or 
| conjointly. 

' CHARACTERISTIC SIGNS. Febrile r 
L tions, attended with an obtuſe pain under the breaſt- 
bone, or betwixt the ſhoulders---anxiety, and diffi- 
culty of breathing---a cough, generally, though not 
always, moiſt---the face ſwelled, and of a pen co- 
lour. 
"CURE. (See Pleurify page 514.)---But wid it it 
| may not be uſeleſs to obſerve, that there ſeems to be 
A material alteration between the termiha ſion of an in- 
flammation of the pleura and that of the * ſo- 
4 lution of the firft often happens by a plontiful ſweat, or 

a copious diſcharge of loaded urine 0% he laſt, more 
1 frequently by expectorationand in both caſes, when 
theſe evacuations of ſweat, urine, or expectoration have 
been perfect, a full and ſalutary eriſis is formed, all the 

oppreſſive ſymptoms vaniſh gradually, and the re-eſta- 

bit ment of health ai. e e IO eee 


3 
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The inflammation of the mediaſtinum, which is only 
2 duplicature of the pleura, manifeſts.itſelf by an acute 
pain in the middle of the breaſt, between the breaſt- bone 
and the ſpine, or clavicles or collar- bones, attended 
with frequent and quick e and = reſt of the: 
pleuritic ſymptoms. | 
The inflammation of the heart, = the ada Divo 
jounding the heart, is accompanied with a deep-ſeated 
pain---weight---anxiety---very quick, and frequent 
reſpiration- great thirſt---a heat in the cheſt---palpi- 
tation of the heart with a hard and unequal pulſe, and 
frequent fainting. 
The ſame aſßeclion making 2 FORTS, er that * a” 
of the pleura which covers it, (27.) the ſeat, has for i 9 
attendant ſymptoms, an acute fever—reſtleſſheſs—an- 2 
xiety—and delirium—an acute pain between the ſpu- 


rious or ſhort ribs, and the vertebræ of the back pla- 
ced oppoſite to them, agreeable. to its fituation—the 
breathing is quick and ſhort, accompanied with con- 
vulſive catchings in inſpiration---a dry cough and hic- 
cough---the hypochondrium, or part below the ſhort 
ribs is drawn; in towards the back, and the abdomen, 
or lower belly; has little or no motion n during the ace 
tion of breathing, 3. 9k 2210 | 
The three complaints we have now mentioned are | 
called by ſyſtematic writers, caRD1T1s, from cardia, | 
cor, the heart---PERICARDITIS, from peri, circum _ 
about, and cardia and PARAPHRENITIS, in contra- 
diſtinction to Pbrenitis, or the inflammation of the 
brain, becauſe, though a delirium always attends it, 


the brain is only ſympathetically affected i in this caſe, 
: 4 1 4 | whilſt | 


$20 - MALIGNANT PERIPNEUMONY, 


| whilſt in the PHRENITIS it is the ſeat of the dif. 
# With teſpeckt to hs cure, we > ut. 11 the — 
plan as adviſed in pleuriſy, exerting our ſtrongeſt ef. 
forts to produce reſolution, the only ſalutary termina- 
tion; for all the other either bring on immediate death, 
or Jay the foundation for ſome irremediable complaint, 
of which we ſhall treat, as ſoon as we have taken no- 
tice of another ſpecies of the peripneumony; for in 
this place we have confined ourſelves to ſuch as were 
purely inflammatory. 


9 * MALIGNANT | PERIPNEUMONY. 


* This complaint is by far more dangerous than that 
& * we have before deſcribed—as it generally attacks. thoſe 
where humors are in an highly acrimonious tate, ſcor- 

butic habits, and ſailors after long voyages. 

DESCRIPTION. In this complaint, the blood 
is in a diffolved ſtate, livid, and when drawn has no 
coriace6us, or leather-like appearance upon its ſurface, 
as in the inflammatory ſpecies—there is alſo. great reſt- 
leſſneſs with extreme debility; — pains. all over the 
body ;—profuſe ſweats, and red, ar liyid eruptions, 
like fled-bites ;—the patients are apt to faint on the 
leaſt motion, have a difficulty of breathing, and cough | 

or ſpit up a thin, ſanious, bloody matter, which ſmells 
offenfively—the pulſe is ſoft, and depreſſed, -and the 
urine very high coloured. 

"CURE, The fever attendant « on this 1 clearly 
to be of the putrid kind, and as ſuch muſt be 
ne. therefore, muſt be avoided „ with 
out 
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out at the beginning the pulſe ſhould be ſtrong, 
for otherwiſe it does great injury, particularly if it 
ſhould be repeated. Bliſters alſo are miſchievous — 
Our chief dependence reſts upon vegetable or mineral 
_ acids--«camphorated vinegar, (No. 55.) with a nourifſh- 
ing and aceſcent diet. vinous liquids, particularly ſuch 
45 are aſtringent, the beſt of which are rheniſh, claret, 
and red port — Opiates alſo have been found ſerviceable 
in thickening and rendering more mild the thin, acri- 
monious humours depoſited upon the lungs ;-but then 
they ſhould be given with great caution, taking care 
not to increaſe the difficulties of breathing by their 
ule. 5 
Of the ſpurious peripneunony \ we ſhall take ay 
when we come to treat on aſthma; and now proceed 
to treat on ſome of the conſequences of pleuritic and 
other inflammatory affections of the breaſt, wan 
different diſeaſes. 651 
For when the pleuriſy, or peripneumony : 18 ; not « cu- 

red by reſolution, or expectoration, matter is gene- 
rally formed within the cheſt, which, according to 
its ſituation, has received different appellations ; ; when 
in the body of the lungs, though no more than an 
abſceſs, it is called vont from vomo, to vomit, 
becauſe they vomit forth, as it were, matter when 
between the pleura, EMPYEMA, from en and Puon, pus, 
matter. . e, ee ol 
I,  Vomiea. | 


' DESCRIPTION. Upon the formnaden of mat- 
ter, which occurs, if the inflammation goes not off 
vithin fourteen days, there is an abatement of the ſe- 

verity 
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vefity of the ſymptoms — the pain ceaſes—and the 
pulſe, ſtill quick, is weaker and ſofter; yet the cough, 
difficulty of breathing, and oppreſſion ſtill continue— 

and if in this ſituation the patient feels a flight ſhi. | 
vering, ſucceeded by heat, little doubt remains of an 
abſceſs taking place; —add to this, if the cough in- 
creaſes upon the leaſt motion, the patient cannot lie 
but on the ſide affected, and the ſymptoms daily grow 
more ſevere, accompanied with debility and emacia- 


tion, theſe appearances make it more certain. And 


ould the vomica burſt ſuddenly, a ſuffocation may 
de dreaded—or ſhould the matter not find its way 
into the branches of the windpipe, ſo that it may be 
coughed up, and make its exit out of the habit, all 
—_ of ſucceſs are at an end. 


. EmPygMa. 


S DESCRIPT ION. An increaſed difficulty of breath- 
ing upon the reclenſion of the breaſt, preceded by an 
unreſolved inflammation—inability to lie on the ſide 
"unaffected; a ſenſe of weight above the diaphragm, 
and many ſymptoms common to a dropſy of the cheſt 
T becauſe the immediate cauſe is a quantity of matter 
lodged in- the cavity of the thorax, or the matter may 
form a ſac in any of the membranes of the brealt; 
though they commonly burſt, pour out their contents 
into the cavity of the cheſt, and by preſſing upon 
the diaphragm, or other parts, according to the poſi- 
tion of the body, occaſion the ſymptoms before ſpe- 
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cuRE. In both theſe caſes every proſpect of ſuc- 
cCeͤlſs depends upon freeing the habit from the offenſive 
matter, which, ſhould we not be able to accompliſh, 
either the patient will die ſuffocated—or conſumptive. 
In an EMPYEMA there are no hopes, except making 

an aperture between the ribs into the cheſt, as low as 
poſſible, to avoid wounding the diaphragm. ö 

In a vomirca, if from the expectoration of matter 
we have reaſon to believe that it has burſt into the 
branches of the windpipe, and the matter be white, 
ſmooth, and free from any offenſive ſmell, and conti- 
nue to be freely diſcharged ; if all the oppreflive _ 
ſymptoms from day to day abate, particularly the 
cough and laborious breathing, we muſt not deſpair 
of a recovery, which we muſt endeavour to promote 
by the, uſe of expectorant balſamics conveying the 
ſteams of the =thereal ſpirit of vitriol—or STzrnz's 
ther dropt into hot water, and inhaled into the lungs, 1 in 
order to cleanſe and heal the ulcer. 

Ground ivy, hyſſop, chervil tea, whey, fees 
with honey, are proper drinks —all animal food and 
broths ſhould be avoided, and their place ſupplied 
with milk rice, ſpinage, turnips, or any other di- 
luent, cooling vegetables, properly prepared: theſe 
will keep the body cool, and diſpoſe the humours to 
be mild and ſoft and proceed farther in the manner 
ve have laid down in pulmonary conſumption. 
Sometimes matter will be ſo fituated by being lock. _ 
ed up in a ſac, whoſe ſides are formed ſo thick, that 
the matter cannot be abſorbed into the habit, hut 


communicating with the branches of the windpipe, be 
from 


 EMPYEMA. | 
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' from time to time expectorated under this circum. 

ſtance men will live a long time, as 1 have in two in- 
| ſtances known, where nothing was ever r attempted but 
putting the patients on a milk diet. 

Sometimes an adheſion will be Greed between the 
membrane covering the outer ſurface of the lungs and 
the pleura which covers the inſide of the ribs, forming 

a cavity, and points itſelf outwardly ; or manifeſts itſelf 

by a conſtant fixed pain in ſome particular part—under 
- | thefe circumſtances, when all hopes of a cure by 
expectoration, the vomicz and ulcers have been con- 

NI quered effectually by an aperture being made into the ES 
eyſt in which the matter was lodged. "Caſes attending 

the ſucceſs of this practice, with the mode of manage- 

ment, may be found in Dr. Bazxry's treatiſe on the 

three: different digeſtions, and diſcharges of the human 
wy” to - Bo our reader 1 15 referred, 


Dil 
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called: 3 PULMONAL1S, from the Greek word 
Fthino'or ptbuo, corrumpo, to corrupt. 
This diſeaſe is a waſting away of the "yy Hy; at- 
tended with a hectic fever, cough, and pitting up of 
matter, from an ulcer on the lungs. + 
„Authors have divided them into different ſpecies; ; 
THE' DRY; or  TUBERCULOUS| CONSUMPTION ;---THE 
MOIST; OriCATARRHAL---and THESANGUINARY, from 
their attendarit ſymptoms and cauſes ; but by dividing 
this diſeaſe into two ſtages, and adverting to the cauſe, - 


we dhall, by a conciſe view, render it leſs perplexing b 
. the 


the FIRST, compriſing its ate ob inflammation the 
«£coND, of ſuppuration. 1 Ae ee 
DESCRIPTION. The nee ſtage beginn 
with chillneſs, ſucceeded by heat, low ſpiritedneſs, and 


breaſt, eſpecially after motion thirſt a weight in that 
part of the lungs affected loſs of appetite, and vomit- 

ing up ſometimes of the food ſoon after taking it the 
pulſe is quick, ſoft, and ſmall; ſometimes full, and 
rather hard -- and frequently a ſpitting and coughing 
up of frothy and florid blood this forms the firſt ſpe- 
cies and when blood is coughed up, the third, or 
ſanguinaty: and this by ſome is conſideredd a as a con- 
ſumption in its incipient ſtate. van 


_ After ſome time, matter is a of different 
ſmell, or offenſive the body begins to fall away, and 


in the evening, and in the morning abates by diſſolving 
ſweats---there., is a burning heat frequently in the 
palms of the hands---and in the day looſeneſſes come 
on, or the patient makes a larger quantity of water 


and, after eating; the patient will have a fixed red co⸗ 
lour in his cheeks—the fingers grow thin, though the 
ends are bulbous, and nails curve inwardly—the feet 
lwell—the hair falls off - and pit of the ſtomach ſeems. 


within, their Cavities—at length, from general debility, 
the 


grows cold even in ſummer---the hectic fever increaſes 


to be pulled inwards and upwards—all the functions 
grow languid the body dry and the eyes ſink deep 
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pain---ſhrillneſs of the voice, ſalt taſte in the mouth, 
and dry cough— there is generally an oppreſſion in the 


colours, white, yellow, green, bloody, either without 


\ 


ſometimes the tongue will be beſet with ſmall-ulcerg=+ 
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the unhappy patient pays the debt of nature, at the 
time when he is erer himſelf with the enn of a 
CAUSES.” The remote or Se are, 44 5 ma- 
terials ſeparated by the lungs, and, by their ſtimulus, 
exciting a cough---ſmall glandular tumors, called ty. 
bercles<-fumes of arſenic, or other noxious materials, 
getting upon the lungs- moiſt air---{pitting of blood 
La diminution or ſuppreſſion of evacuations to which 
the conſtitution is accuſtomed - inordinate paſſion- 
ſedentary mode of life---too luxurious living extra- 
neous bodies getting into the lungs- wounds ·—retro- 
pulſion of acrimenious humours - beſides, it is occa- 
ſioned very often by a variety of other diſeaſes; as 
ſcrophula, pox, ſimall-pox, meazles, ſcurvy, aſthma, 
plewifp, and peripneumonic diſeaſes; ſcarlet fever, 
— other continued and remittent fevers; beſides, it 
a 5 0 on be ene — is alſo _ 
| tary. 277 715 
The e or 3 is, in the . frſ fage ge, an 
inflammatory ſtate of ſome portions of the lungs, par- 
tieularly the glandular; in the ſecond, almoſt always 
vleerations, which the opening of dead bodies who 
have died of this complaint verify; though ſometimes 
the cauſe has been found to be, an induration and 
ſwelling of the bronchial glands, which are diſperſed 
tlirough the lungs, hard and black, not ſuppurated in 
the center, but running together, and firm, of the ſize 
of hazle-nuts or nutmegs, and oozing out a purulent 
mucus into the terminations and branches of the wind- 


pipe, not obleryable 1 in che ſpits . ſome of chem form 
earthy 
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earthy concretions, do not ſuppurate kindly, but re. 
main in a ſtate of hardneſs, and, when cut, ooze out a 
chick-puruſerit-mucus, and thick black blood; 1-0 +1 
CURE. Now, whether we conſider them as „ dit. 
erent ſpecies, or as different ſtages of the ſame com- 
plaint, we muſt adapt our mode of cure accordingly- 


hence, then, 1N' THE FIRST STAGE, we muſt endeavour 


to conquer the inflammation, by gentle bleeding, re- 


newed at proper intervals, and the applications of bliſters 
to the back and ſides, frequently repeated; we ſhould 
alſo give oleaginous and incraſſating demulcents, to 


ſheath the humours, and prevent the coughing— 


gentle vomits ſhould be, after proper evacuations, re- 
peatedly had recourſe to, at leaſt every morning, by 
giving a few grains of ipecacoanha, white or blue vi- 


triol; though the firſt is preferable---a courſe of goats 


whey would be uſeful- living upon vegetable diet, 
and being extremely temperate when the inflamma- 
tion abates, gentle doſes of ſome deobſtruents; ſuch 
as ammoniacum, millipedes, myrrh, ammoniacal iron, 
&c. would be ſerviceable to ſome ; to others Seltzer 
vater; thoſe of Moffat, Harrowgate, Kilburn, Ifling- 


ciſe. 


cious in reſolving the tubercles after the inflammatory 
ſtage is over, of which quickſilver with chalk, by ſome, 

has been preferred to every other compoſition of that 
claſs; but, whatever of them are adminiſtered, ſhould 
de given in ſmall doſes, in proportion to their acti- 


5 E. ; 
| : © "# ; : #7 £ 4 : # . 
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ton, to others; . at — ſame time die exer- 


Small doſes af: mercury have been a eh 
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I TRR SECOND STAGE, the indications are, to if. 
charge the offenſive matter from the conſtitution by ex- 

pectoration; or any other mode agreeable to nature, 
permitting her always to point the way; heal the ul. 
eerations, ſtrengthen the lungs, and give tone and 
firmneſs to the habit in general; for which purpoſes 
chaly beate waters, mineral acids, particularly elixir of 
vitriol, have been Wee gentle exerciſe, 


eſpecially riding on horſeback; a clear, dry, warm air, 


and ſuch amuſements and company as will moderately 
exhilirate, not fatigue the ſpirits---venery, all painful 
mental affections, or too = e abdut buſi- 


neſs, ſhould be pens 


* order to clear the was and aloe beetor of 
13 we adviſe gentle emeties, (527.) and 
failing, for theſe are greatly conducive towards giving 
Krength to the. part affected --- the myrrh mix- 
ture, (No. 96.) has been in many caſes highly ſer- 


viceable- and, in order to prevent the abſorption of 


matter from having any bad effect upon the blood, an- 
tiſeptics, not of the ſtimulating kind; and demulcents, 
with vegetable and mineral acids, ſhould be uſed, if 
the patient has no looſeneſs to forbid their adminiſtra- 
tion---bark alfo in this point is beneficial---at the ſame 


time the patient ſhould be kept on all ſuch things as 


are cooling and'nutritious, and what we comprehend 
under the term milk diet---and if neither riding exer- 


ciſe or ſailing can be procured, ſinging 1 in me * 
air muſt be ſubſtituted in their places. | 


Nothing is more neceſſary than an 6554 undies 


of regimen in point of diets in theſe conſumptive caſes ; 
but 


— OT RK 829 


but of this, and other particulars, wo ſiave before ſpo- 
ken when on hectic fever, to the cure:oftwhich we ſhall 
refer our reader, (406; &c.) and proceed: to treat on 
ſome other ſpecies of conſumptions, which ariſe not 
from affections of the lungs, but from matter formed 
in ſome other or the n and cheſe are called fare; 


* 4 SLOTS i 2: EIECOW A 1 it 94 
Bae 1 * Tanks, 1 — 
from the 1 8 * to pine away. 6 


DESCRIPTION. Emaciation of the whole body, 
attended with an hectie fever, loſs of ſtrength, without 
much cough or ſpitting of matter; and theſe are ge- 

nerally owing to formation of matter in ſome of the in⸗ 
terior parts of the machine. 

If it happens in the LI VER, it is known by pain ex- 
tending itſelf up to the ſhoulders---a ſwelling and pain 
on touching the region of the part affected nauſea, 
vomiting, and looſeneſs- there is frequently a cough 
—the ſkin has a fallow or yellowiſh lock · and the 
ſediment in the urine is either brown or yellou. 
If in the 8ToMacn, it manifeſts itſelf by fœtid offen- 
ive belehings a cough without expectoration a vos 
miting of purulent matter — fainting frequently ſweata 
Land pain, either ory the time of . or 
juſt after. 

If in the inTz$TINES, it is Ale ho che 
ſituation of the parts, and the ſeparation of marter by 

Ik; in the megentiRy, the figns are nearly ſimilar to 
thoſe which occur when in the liver, (ſee above,) 
* a hectic fever, joined to a tenſe ſwelling of the 
| Mm belly, 


830 AEB. 


belly; and — dirchrs, are ade 
marks of this diſeaſ e-. if 

Ik in the x1Dnevs,: FROP is a e in the: part of. 
fe@ted; the patient lies on his belly, the urine has mat. 
ter mixed with i 2 80 18 there: is a neee and ng in 

making water. 0025 

I of the won, it is * 45 2 5 A pain of * bins 
and a 1 "_ matter externdlly A apt — an 
(50.) | 40391 

A bes may * hi —_ ey 178 matter #:belng 
Daged in ſome parts more external, where an evacu- 
ation of pus may be procured by opening the abſceſs; 
which done, and the ulcer healed, the eure will be com- 
pleted ; but where this cannot be accompliſhed, as is ge- 
nerally the caſe in almoſt all of the impoſthumations we 
have ſpecified, we muſt attempt to correct the acri- 
monious Nate of fluids brought on by the abſurption of 
matter, and guard the conſtitution againſt its effects, 
by the uſe of Peruvian bark, and ſuch a regimen as we 
have before laid down in caſes of conſumptions from 
ulcers of the lungs, (5 38.) 
Sometimes, chõugh there will be only a ſeirrhoſity, 
or hardneſs of the parts, particularly the liver and me- 
ſentery, ariſing from the veſſels Ming obſtructed; to 
the latter of which children about ſeven years ald, with- 
dur any ſigns of a ſcrophulous taint in the habit, born 
of common proſtitutes, are ſaid to be the moſt ſub- 
jet—they grow pale; ſpiritleſs; have a voracious ap- 


petite, ſometimes 2 depraved one, longing for things 
uncommon and improper to eat; with a relaxed ſtate 
of the inteſtines, and a he ag in which the food 


taken 
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nuken 1 away almoſt in àn unaltered ſtate, ſoon 
aſter eating; they fall away, are conſumed by a low 
lurk ing fever, and often fall into a dropſy of the belly, 
or a local e, dh affection comes on, _ cloſes 
the ſcene in death. 101 | 

CURE; This, in all pot of theit + kind; is to 
attempted, by ſteel medicines, or waters, goat's whey; 
foſſile alkali; or ſoda, (Page 287.) or ſuch of the mi- 
neral waters as abound with them, joined to aſs” milk 
—deobſtrueat gums, particularly myrrh, ammoniacum, 
with ſoap, and preparations of ſteel; rhubarb, and tar= 
tarized kali, may, when opening medicines are neceſ- 
fary, be given; and, with the uſe of theſe, a milk diet 
ſhould be perſiſted in, with great regularity, | 

Though we have ſaid that moſt of theſe e 
tions, not of the pulmonary kind, ariſe from forma- 
tion of matter, or obſtructions, there is one which de- 
n its Eu from another cauſe ; and this is called 

2 5 | = of | 


Tasrs bons als, OR THE DORSAL Consourrios, 


tom the Latin word. drum, che back; $ mich beſides 
the common ſymptoms of a tabes, is to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed by others, as a.cſtant diſcharge of mucus, or. ſeed 
ſo called, through the urethra; with frequent nocturnal 
emiſſions difficulty of making water eoſtiveneſs 
pain and weakkneſs in the ſmall of the back violent 
and acute head- ach with an uneaſy ereeping ſenſation 
donn the ſpinę from the neck to the loins . difficulty 
of breathing, and wearineſs, with an bart of the 
e and ringing of the aas. W 15.5, 

M m 4 The 
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The general aus of this complaint is, exceſs in 
kbidinous indulgencies, which often. ends fatally, as the 
unhappy victims are generally ſo weak as to perſiſt in 
them; and, wichout total abſtinence, the Wan Judici- 
ial adyice will be inefficacious. | 
CRE. This depends upon our e to invi- 
gorate the ſyſtem, and increaſe the ſtrength and acti. 
vity of the ſolids, by a courſe of aſs milk, ſteel wa- 
ters, the cold bath, with bark, and elixir of vitriol 
the patient living i in a pure air, uſing gentle exerciſe, 
light, and moderately cordial diet, given in ſmall 
quantities, ſuch as will not be too great for the ſtrength 
of the digeſtive powers—theſe applied in time—and 
no diſeaſe requires more early application—before the 
hectic fever, and violent night ſweats come on, may 
give relief; but, after that Pres there is little ava 
for ſucceſs. . 


8 4. InrLamaTION OF THE SrouaGn, or Gasrarmms 


from the Greek nd jp 9 * Romach; 
in which caſe the ſtomach i 18 aig to be inflamed N, 
or only in part. 

DESCRIPTION. In this colflplaine th 7M GENERAL 
SYMPTOMS "mee, 1 extreme anxiety---watchings---reſt- 
leſſneſs toſſing about of the bod y—fainting---with a 

vu acute fever, ſoon accompanied with nervous and 

putrid febrile affetions—the Local; great thirſt— 
difficulty of breathing---pain i inthe region of. the fompdh 
<--exceſſive heat, and a ſenſe of burning---continued. pain- 


i, vomiting -biccongh, and extreme Pain. from 1 throwing 
up 


3 
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uþ f wind, and particularly after taking 2 any ſharp acrid 
0 ---fullneſs and tenfion of the flomach---the pulſe 
rather hard, nen, and' Troquent—-with yr, 
of the extremities. | 

CAUSES. The remote or Jndieins are, a + vn 
prediſpoſition in the ſtomach being preſent---bruiſes 
on the region of that organ, or wounds in the ſtomach 
iſelf---drinking of cold water, fermented liquors, ſtrong 
acrid emetics or purgatives, or other acrid medicines 
thrown into the ſtomach---corroſive poiſons---acrimo= 
nious humours generated in the blood, or repelled 
from the exterior parts of the machine, and thrown 
upon the coats of the ſtomach, ſuch as that of the ſmall- 
pox, miliary eruptions, - gout, acrid bile, or any hard 
ſubſtances ſwallowed, and lodging in the ſtomach; or, 
in fine, any thing fixed there capable of producing 
ſtrong irritation---which naturally bring on the . 
nate or immediate cauſe, inflammation. 

CHARACTERISTIC SIGNS, Theſe ny? be 
known from the Italics in the deſcription. 

CURE. This will in many caſes depend upon al 
verting to the cauſes acting upon the ſtomach, and ta- 
king off that action; but if it ariſes only from thoſe 
which commonly induce inflammation, our chief de- 
pendence muſt be upon copious bleeding, fomenta- 
tions, cupping upon the parts, and local bliſtering, 
and keeping the body open with emollient glyſters 
very little can be expected from internal remedies, 
from the propenfity the ſtomach has to reject whatever 
is taken down---hence all we date venture upon are 
demulcents, only moderately warm, ſuch as ſolutions 

Mm 3 _ 
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of gum arabic, tragacanth, or ſpermaceti, with nitre: 
to which may be added, a very ſmall portion of cam- 
pPhor, and three or four drops, now and then, of the 
tincture of opium nitre may alſo be added to the 
glyſters, and thrown. up freely into the bowels---flan- 
nels alſo, ſoaked in warm ſolution of nitre, may be 
| 1 as a fomentation. 
Baut what we muſt moſt inſiſt vpon muſt be bleeding 
nor muſt'we be directed by the pulſe, as in this cafe 
it is apt to deceive us, for it is generally ſmall, quick, 
and irregular ; ſometimes intermittent; the operation 
ſhould therefore be repeated till 9 vaſes; and 
d beats with ſome degree of freedom.” | + og 
Indeed, if reſolution is not n in the very 
| tie, mortification will very rapidly ſucceed. 
Suppoſe potson ſhould be the cauſe, at a very early 
period a quickly acting emeric ſnould be given, fuch 
as white or blue vitriol, inſtantaneouſly, and afterwards. 
large draughts of new milk, or freſh butter melted; and 
oil; theſe are extremely ſalutary; or any other ſheathing 
liquids, drank in ſuch quantity as to fill the whole ali- 
mentary canal, in order to guard the coats of the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines from receiving any injury from the 
acrimony of the poiſonous ſtimulus---when even arſenic 
has been taken, theſe have been found efſicacious. 
Should the paiſons he cbmpaunded of atynmetalline 
5 ſubſtance joined with an acid, fappoſe corroſive ſubli 
mate, before the inflammation comes on, alkaline ſalt 
diſſolved in water ſhould be freely\adminiftered ; this 
| will diſunite the n 1 render it inactive. 
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Admit it © mould be occaſioned by any eruptions re- 
ceding from, and thrown back into the habit from the 
ſurface, and fixing on the ſtomach, we ſhould apply 
bliſters, in order to recal to the ſkin, the. offending 
matter, 1 men a more RE . of A 
cherer 9957701 Hot grove „ Lange oe; 


he. 
| „ * 
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called e from the Greek enterong inceſtinur 
Jon wu Roy is not any an fo, commonly 
| talked of as this; yet it certainly does not occur-any 
thing like ſo often as is imagined—ſome ſpecies of the 
colic is frequently, I am-perſuaded, miſtaken for at--- 
Fan warrants me in ſaying thus muec n.. 
DESCRIPTION. It generally ene 10 the 
N manner: after the body has been coſtive, 
there come on acute pain, and diſtenſion of che belly, 
particularly near the navel; the coſtiveneſs then 
becomes more obſtinate the patient - complains; of 
ſickneſs, and throws wind upwards---then ſueeeeds vo- 
miting of the common contents of the ſtomach, after- 
wards of viſcid phlegm and bile---ſhould this continue, 
the fæces come up, nax, even the glyſters, by the 
mouth there is much diffenky of breathing an ob · 
ſtruction of urine- - the pulſe quick and ſimall · thirſt 
and great debility the pain at length ceaſing, 
faintings, hiccough, delirium, and convulſions, cloſe 
che ſeene in death, occaſioned, m a; RE * 
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CAUSES. Thoſe which are remote or —_ are 
Gid co be, ruptutes in the groin— vorms t 
maedicines = poiſons = or too acrimonious — 
long retention - of: fxces—unripe fruit or any hard 
ſubſtances lodge in the inteſtines. - an introſuſception, 
or running in of one of the bowels into the other, and 
there confined by ſome ſtricture tumors or hard 
ſwellings in the inteſtines or neighbouring parts. 
The proximate or immediate, what occurs in other lo- 
cal inflammations, attended with the natural motion of 
the bowels, called periſtaltic, inverted and turned * 
Wards, ariſing from the bowels being obſtructed. 
-iCHARACTERISTIC .SIGNS.:+Great--internal 
pain, and ſoreneſs about the navel, ſo that it can 
ſcarcely bear. the touch, with a diſtenſion of the belly, 
accompanied with chirſt, heat, great nes of ; 
ſtrength, and a quick ſmall pulſe,. - 
_,+CURE.:,, Whatever may be the th we _ 
labour to bring about, as quickly as poſſible, reſolu- 
which may in a very ſhort ſpace of time ſucceed, | 
The treatment recommended in the inflammation of 
the ſtamach will he here proper; though more reliance 
may be placed on internal remedies, which muſt be 
calculated ta gain a paſſage through the bowels, check 
the vomiting; and ſubdue the inflammarion. 
To anſwen the firſt purpoſe, the mildeſt adiricnts 
ſhould;cbe. tried; if they avail not, thoſe which are 
| ſtronger ; and ſhould they be rejected, we may couple 
them with opiates; the doſes ſhould be ſmall; and of- 
ten 
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ten repeated. (See No. 97 to 99. If liquids will not. 
ſucceed, ſolids may ſupply their place, (No. 106, 
101.)—or ſhould theſe not anſwer, in conjunction 
with them, ſuppoſitories, (No. 102.) and-'i#ritating 
ghlers, (No. 103.) or the uſe of tobacco, (237.) may 
be tried; or crude - mercury may be taken, an ounce 
at a time, three or four times a day. 

Should ſome acrimony be ſuſpected to be the PO 
the purging antimonial mixture is recommended, (No 
104.) of which let three or four ſpoonfuls be taken 
every ſecond hour, till the patient vomits, and has a 
free paſſage downwards. Indeed, when every thing 
has been tried in vain, cold water thrown ſuddenly upon 
the feet, legs, thighs, and 3 laid _ has ſuc- 
ceeded. rt 2 | 
If theſe e added to the eben 16 
adviſed in inflammations of the ſtomach, do not an- 
ſwer our purpoſe, mortification will take place---and 
here we muſt be careful that we are not deceived; for 
people, for ten or twelve hours before their death, be- 
ing freed from pain, flatter themſelves with the hopes 
of recovery, even when the fatal ſcene is commenced, 
and they die in a few hours but if the pulſe ſhould be 
| low---the countenance became pale and ghaſtly- and told 

clammy feveats eo come 10 we 8 0 0 wen wy the ION 
erent. is III þ 

But, ſhould our efforts prove ſucceſsful, Vest care 
ſhould be taken to avoid a relapſe; for, unleſs the 
bowels have ace 1 hh un nnn * 
1 eee H 4 3 * 46 ee e 
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The diet therefore ſhould be, for ſome time; of tlie 
bghreſ kind, and not flatulent---the patients-ſhould be 
kept quiet, free from cold, and unruffled by mental in- 
quietude--nothing crude and difficult of digeftionſhould 
be taken; nor ſhould they uſe m.. er dense _ 
or oy ſevere motion of the 1 
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called nrrarrris, from the Greek iber, Jeeur th the 
— Wilco: 
" Theliver _ may 1 inflamed, fit manifeſt itſelf 


5 as different ſymptoms, which authors have thought 


neceſſary to ſpecity, in order to avoid any errors which 
might occur for. want of ſuch proper diſtinction. 
DESCRIPTION. If the inflammation happens 
ion he interior concave part of the liver, it is diſcoverable 
by à fixed obtuſe pain, and weight in the right ſide 
under the ſhort ribs, attended with heat, uneaſimeſs 
about the pit of the ſtomach the pulſe on the attack 
being almoſt in its natural ſtate; though aſterwards 
Ed w quickened there is in the right ſide alſo a diſ- 
: Ahe patients loſe their appetite, are ſick, and 
troubled with vomiting the tongue becomes rough 
and black — they complain of pain in the ſtomach, have 
a very troubleſome hiccough, and their countenance is 
either pale, of a citron Oy or eee _ en in 
the jaundice. | #0 ECTS 10090 
lit is on the A or conuer eee fila ah 
acute pain in breathing, extending either towards the 
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dry cough—lie down with dieulty' on the left fide— 
are troubled with -hicconght: Ms. and grow 
extremely weale.. roy bros foo mort r aged 
; CAUSES. The remote or rndacing are, too violent 
and repeated ſhocks from vomits hard tumors of the 
yer - extremely tenacious blood too great à load of 
fat in the omentum, or caul, (35. — cold air, or cold 
liquids ſuddenly affecting the liver, at a time _— it 
experiences too great a degree of heat. 1 Polls 
Though ſome do not conſider the 1 cn 
ginating in the liver itſelf, but communicared from the 
parts which lie contiguous to it, being thus primanly. 
affected to all which we may add, amongſt the num 
ber of inducing N fuck: as are nenn | 
fevers of this kind. "© - Dead 
cHaRACTERISTIC SIGNS. A and 
pain in the right fide under the ſpurious bs; oma - 
times pungent, like that of a pleuriſy; ſometimes more 
obtuſe, with a ſenfe of heat and weight a pain at the 
collar bone and top of the right ſhoulder an w_ 
neſs on lying down on the leſt ſide a tifhcultprof 
breathing. dry cough—vomiting and hiccough==the 
face of a yellowiſh nne eee with thirſk and 
4 loathing of food. EFG OY 291 . 
CRE. This diſeaſe in our. belt is conſidered 
as rather uncommon, though, if e treated, it | 
rarely becomes dangerous. le 
In this, as in other caſes of- viſceral inlet 
ve muſt have recourſe. firſt to copious bleeding, nor 
wait to be led: till it is indicated by the pulſe; after 
this, a bliſter ſhould be immediately applied over the 
5 part 


x 
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part affected, where the pain is felt; the belly ſhould 
be fomented, the legs bathed in warm water, and 
emollient and attenuating glyſters frequently admini- 
ſtered, (No. 25, 26. )—faline neutral mixtures, with 
antimonials, ſhould be given, to which ſhould be add- 
ed as much rhubarb as will keep the body conſtantly 
ſoluble, (No. 8.) and when the pain and other in- 
flammatory ſymptoms are perceptibly abated, mercu- 
rial purgatives, joined with antimonials, will be of the 
greateſt advantage. (See No. 105, 106.) | 

- Theſe means, if early and judiciouſly applied, will 
generally conquer the inflammation---if not, an abſceſs 
or ſcirrhvs is formed---the conſequences of which are 
very frequently incurable tabes, jaundice, and dropſy 
though there are ſometimes peculiar circumſtances 
by which the patient in caſes of abſceſs is preſetved--- 
bould the inflamed part of the liver form an adheſion 
with the membrane covering the inſide of the right hy- 
pochondrium, or part under the ſpurious ribs, ſo that 
the matter confined in a ſac is prevented from falling 
within the cavity of the belly, and puſhes outwardly, 
eccalioning a ſwelling which points to the ſeat of the 
abſceſs, an inciſion made into it, ſufficiently large to 
evacuate the whole of the matter, may fave the life of 
che patient, (ſee page 524, &c:)---ſometimes the mat- 
ter formed will be thrown out of the habit by the kidneys, 
ſometimes by the inteſtines ; 3. but from whatever cauſe 
matter is formed in this organ, we muſt wait for the ope- 
ration of nature, and have recourſe to ſuch remedies 
as the "ircurltances of the caſe will admit; labouring 


chiefly to ſapport the conſtitution” in the manner we 
EP 7 have 
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have before ſpecified, when Weng” of Toma tos 
from internal abſceſſes. ch wag bak 


— 
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called SPLENITIS, from the Latin word pln, the 
ſpleen, | FOR 
This, though a caſe which! 'very rarely occurs, fin, 
in | conſequence of certain fevers of the remittentſtand 
intermittent claſs, the ſpleen will frequently be loaded, 
and remain a long time in a hardened and indolent 
ſtate--- however, when it does make its e it 
puts on the following appearances: ' | 
DESCRIPTION. There is a pain, generally dull; 
and fixed in the left hypochondrium—alſo a weight, 
attended with a remittent fever—there is generally a 
protuberance on that fide externally, attended with 4 
throbbing pulſatile pain the fever, for the moſt part, 
increaſes every fourth day- the feet and knees grow | 
_ red---the noſe and ears ſometimes pale, attended with 
a difficulty of breathing. ; | _ " 
| CAUSES. Theſe are fimilar to thoſe which in! 
duce the fame affection of the liver, if we except the 
morbid. defect of the omentum or caul. en 
CHARACTE ERISTIC SIGNS. Difteabon and 
| pain of the left hypochondrium, increaſed on preſſures 5 
without any ſymptoms of an inflammatory Mate ofthe 
ones, attended with a remittent fever 
CURE. Similar to what we have delivered! in n caſes 
of inflammation of the liver. 1 Bi 
But, without much previous diſtreſs « or r disorder, an 
abſceſs will here ſometimes be formed; which, burſt 
5 ing 
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o called from the Greek nephron, ren, the kidneys. 
+> DESCRIPTION. * Thoſe who are ſeized with this 
complaint feel a heat and pain, and ſometimes have a 
redneſs in the region of the kidneys, attended with fe- 
brile affections they complain of a numbneſs of the 
thigh and leg of that fide in which the affected kidney 
78 ſitvated . they make water wich difficulty, which is 
ar firſt pale, afterwards high coloured and complain 
of a painful uneaſineſs in fitting down or.ſtanding--- 
they lie down with moſt cafe on the ſide affected · they 
complain of coldneſs of the extremities---are ſick, and 
vomit, and breath with difficulty-=-at length, if reſo; 
on takes not dee a ee or n 
This has' not vnffequeutly been miſtaken ifs an in- 
flammatory lumbago, or pain of the loins; but from 
nich it is eafily diſtinguiſhable; firſt, from the pa- 
tiefit's being able to raiſe e Mimſelf into an erect poſture; 
from being 'bent forwards without any remarkable pain, 
which in the lumbago is very ſevere; from the pain 
following the courſe of the ureters, (57.); from tlie 
difficulty of making water, and the urine being more 
changed, which is not the caſe in the lumbago. 
CAUSES. The temote or inducing are, whatever 
cauſes an irritation in the kidneys, ſo that the blood is 
determined too freely. and: dhe de ed there, ſuch as 
| wounds 


2 
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an generate e e in the bowel called _— 
(45.)—heating diuretics—ſhaking in a carriage, or on 
horſeback — ſuppreſſed evacuations—fullneſs of blood 

Or any ſtrong ſpaſmodic contractions of the kidneys | 


themſelves. . 
The proximate or immediate are ſimilar to what induce 


other local inflammations. 2% Jil ln 

CHARACTERISTIC SIGNS. 8 the re- 
gion of the kidney, often purſuing the courſe of the 
ureters— frequently making water the urine being ei- 
ther pale, thin, or of a very red colour — numbneſs of 
the thigh—retraction or Pain of the . al ys Ka 
ſide, and vomiting | 

CURE. If it proceeds me common N ſuch 
s induce other local inflammations, the ſame. mode 

muſt be purſued as has been . ed in 
the foregoing part of this work. 

But ſuppurations are often formed 1 which « are 
diſcoverable, notwithſtanding the abatement of the 
pain, by a ſenſe of weight perceptible ahout the re- 
gion of the loins, with hot and cold fits ſucceeding 
each other, and the urine, from being high colours 
without ſediment, becoming whitiſn and turbid-—under, 
this circumſtance people will live many years, from 
there being ſo free an exit for the matter out of the m 
chine by the ureters however, in ulcerated —.—— 
goat's whey, balſam of copaiva, (P. 253.) Canada 
balſam, (P. 27 1.) and alſo foſſile alkaline waters are 
recommended ſolutions of kali impregnated with 


fxable, air, (P. 308.) —demulcents, (P. 290.)-—the | 
leaves 


. 
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leaves of the bear's wortle berry, (P. 211.) in powder, 
have*been highly recommended in theſe caſes; and, 
from experience ſpeak, much may be done by its uſe, 
But thoſt calculous comcretions, called ſtone, or 
grabeh are the moſt frequent ſource. of inflammation 
in the kidneys—this cauſe 1s diſcoverable by the pain 
increaſing, and being more acute from exerciſe, or 
riding in a carriage—being more violent at intervals— 
from the urine being ſometimes gravelly, bloody, or 
mucous the numbneſs of the thigh —retraction of the 
teſticle on the ſide affected pain following the courſe 
of che Ureters—as Abe as nauſea and —_— being 


| . we off the — but to poche 
a paſſage for the offending materials, whether gravel 
or calculus, by relaxing "The Parts, that it my ſip 
away, and be ated | 

Here then, beſides bleeding, warm bathing is eſſen- 
rally neceſſary; ar hhtted, ; copious uſe of demul- 
cents, (P. 290.) particularly the internal emollients, 
(P. 2r6.) oily emulſions and draughts, (No. 81. 
g8, 99.) emollient glyſters, with turpentine and 

tum, (No. 116. 121.) diluent mucilaginous li- 

quits ſweetened with honey, as bran tea, linſeed 
tea, decoction of marſh-mallows, or that of barley, 
it which . is diflolved Bm rere or gum traga- 
canth. 

Nitrous Ne joined with the "rn gums may 
be adminiſtered, and opiates in ſmall doſes. . 

By theſe means the ureters will be relaxed, and 


| med, for the caſy and quick paſſage of the calcu- 
+8 * 
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jus, or gravel, into the bladder —beſides, thei irritation 
on the parts will be leſſened, as they will become leſs 
ſuſceptible of the ſtimulus: A 

Should the ſtone be ſmall enough to — into the 
bladder, and be evacuated, the complaint ceaſes—if 
not, a different one commences, which we ſhall treat 


of hereafter. 


J 9. INFLAMMATION OF THE Br ADDER, OR Crorrris. 


from the Greek word kuftis, veſica, the bladder. 
DESCRIPTION. In this' complaint the patient 
experiences @ pain and tumor of the lower part of the 
belly---a frequent defire, and difficulty in making water--- 
ſometimes @ ſuppreſſion of urine---and frequent efforts to 
90 to Hool, attended with febrile affections to which we 
may add, the pain on touching is intolerable—watch- 
ings, thirſt, and delirium, with coldneſs of the extre- 
mities come on—and, by retention of the urine, an in- 
creaſed hardneſs of the tumor. | 
CAUSES. The remote and inducing are, urinous 
acrimony concurring with fullneſs of blood—an acrid 
ſtate of luids—inflammation of the urethra, from ve : | 
nereal ulcers, or acrid injections inflammation of the = 
retum—ſuppreſſed piles taking Spaniſh flies in too 
large quantities—in which, beſides the difficulty of 
making water, or ſevere ſtrangury, bloody urine will 
be voided, and a priapiſm occaſioned, ſometimes 
bringing on convulſions—or it may originate from 
ow: —bruiſes—compreſſion—ard riding--or, indeed, 
rom the ſtimulus of a ſtone in the bladder, 
. CURE. 
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CURE. From whatever cauſe it proceeds, it muſt 
be cured, conſiſtently with the plan laid down in in- 
flammation of the kidneys—only, in this caſe, greater 
benefit may be derived from fomentations and vapour 
applied to the parts affected. 

There are alſo inflammations of ſome other parts of 
the lower belly, as the peritoneum, that membrane 
lining the lower belly as the pleura does the cheſt— 
omentum, or caul, (P. 35. D- meſentery, (P. 50.) — 
which, as they all of them require the ſame mode of 
treatment, we ſhall particularize only thoſe ſymptoms 
by which they are ſaid to be diſtinguiſhable, 


Tre INFLAMMATION OF THE PERITONEUM, OR PE- 
 RITONIT1S, 


fo called from peritoneum—is diſcoverable by a pain of 
the lower belly, which 1s increaſed by the body being in 
an erect poſture, attended with fever ; though not ac- 
companied with ſigns peculiar to other abdominal in- 
flammations. | 


| rasa rox oF THE OMENTUM, OR CAUL, 
NAMED OMENTITIS. 


This is. diſtinguiſhed by an acute darting pain, 
perceptible, through the ſuperior and middle part of 
the lower belly, below the ſkin, muſcles, and mem- 
brane of the abdomen, increaſed upon preſſure, with 
ſwelling and tenſion, accompanied by an inflammatory 
fever. 


INFLAM- 
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INFLAMMATION OF THE MESENTERY, OR MESEN- 
| TERITIS. 8 | | 


| 4 

In this there 1s a tumor and deep-ſeated pain in the 
region of the navel, or thereabouts—the habit is alto- 
gether coſtive, or nearly ſo—from the adminiſtration 
of glyſters, after the firſt, not any thing is evacuated— 
the fever is ſometimes 11ight, ſometimes remittent, at 
others violent—the urine high coloured—there is 

bitter taſte in the mouth Hofs of appetife, thirſt, and 
watchings come on—afterwards a thin, fed, fœtid, or 
white matter paſſes off by ſtool. | E 

THE MUSCLES OF THE LOWER BELLY*+WILL BE SOME= 
' TIMES INFLAMED, and from thence the liver compreſ- 
ſed—which phyſicians have ſometimes miſtaken for an 
inflammation of the liver—but which is eaſily diſcoves 
rable, from touching the ſkin, pulſation of the tumor, 
and circumſcribed figure, extending itſelf beyond the 

limits of the liver, and above the ribs—from the ab- 
ſence of cough, difficulty of breathing, vomiting, and 
hiccough—matter here forming between the muſcle of 
the abdomen and the membrane which lines the inſide 
of that cavity, has been miſtaken for an affection of 
the liver itſelf therefore neceſſary to be ſpecified. 

— CURE. In all theſe caſes we muſt have recourſe to 
the lame methods as have been repeatedly pointed out 
in local inflammations, to prevent ſuppuration—which, 
il we cannot effect, a tabes will be the conſequence, 
particularly in the three firſt mentioned—but we muſt 
here obſerve, that in caſes of INFLAMMATION OF THE 
"RITONEUM, or THAT OF THE MUSCLES OF THE AB= 

N n 2 | DOMEN) 


1 
POMEN, we muſt depend much on fomentations—ap. 
lying after each operation, volatile liniment, with tinc- 
ture of opium, (No. 107.)—and ſhould not theſe ſuc- 
ceed, bliſters—which in the others may be uſeful— 
and in all, repeated glyſters; for theſe act alſo as fo- 


mentations, and in moſt apply cloſer to the part af- 
1 


SECTION XIV. 


ON DISEASES WHERE PAIN IS THE 
CHARACTERISTIC SYMPTOM. 


W x conſider pain as ariſing from four different 
cauſes, either from nervous incitability, (P. 18.) 
vaſcular or muſcular irritability, (P. 18.) diſtenſion, 
or ſpaſm, creating ſtimulus ; and when it is fo oppreſ- 
five as to become the moſt violent ſymptom, being of 
long duration, or frequently returning, it conſtitutes 
diſeaſes of this claſs—which take their names either 
from the cauſe known, or ſuppoſed to be the agent, or 
from the ſeat of the affetion.—Yet we mean not here 
to include all diſeaſes which have pain for their aſſo- 
ciate, becauſe it is attendant on all inflammations, ſet- 
tled fevers, remarkable evacuations, and evident 
fpaſms ; but confine ourſelves to thoſe diſeaſes where 
pain is the predominant ſymptom, unaccompanied 
| primarily with any of the above-mentioned diſorders. 


CHAT. 
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CHAP. I. 
$ 1. Hrap-acn. 


IN this complaint, it will be ſufficient to enumerate 
the cauſes ; becauſe it requires not any particular de- 
ſcription ; and, according to the cauſe, to that is the 
cure adapted—but firſt we muſt obſerve, that it has 
been divided into three ſpecies ; the two firſt agreeable 
fo the nature of the affection; the laſt to its ſeat. | 

wy there is a heavineſs and uneaſy dull ſenſation, oc- 
caſioning a pain in the head, as if it was too full, inter- 
nally diſtended, and overloaded, it is denominated 
CEPHALALGIA, from kephalos, caput, the head, and 
algos, dolor, pain ;—and, by way of diſtinction, !- 
PHALAA, if the whole head ſhould not only be affect- 
ed, but the pain be acute and violent, having ſevere 
exacerbations, or increaſe of ſeverity on ſlight occa- 
lions, with ſpaſmodic At and ſoreneſs of the in- 
teguments. 

And ſhould the pain attack either ſide of the head. 
chiefly at the temples, forehead- near the eyes, and 
that ſhould be violent, and often periodical, it is call- 
ed HEMICRANIA, from emiſus, nn. half, and 
| franon, caput the head. 

CAUSES. iſt, A too great fullneſs of blood—2d, 
ſuppreſſion or retroceſſion of the menſes or piles 3d, 
morbid particles occaſioning intermittents—4th, from 
a load on the ſtomach, and indigeſtion—5th, different 

Nu 3 ſpecies 


ſpecies of acrimony ; as that of the pox, gout, rheu- 
matiſm—6th, hyſteric ſpaſms—and, 7th, from latent 
cauſes undiſcoverable, or irremediable when known— 
to each of which in our mode of cure we mult particu- 
larly advert. 

If it deduces its origin from the FIRST a full flow 
pulſe—florid countenance; though oftener pale load 
and heavineſs of the head, particularly of the fore part, 
immediately after riſing in the morning, or ſtooping to 
the ground —a difficulty of thinking, of diſtinctly rea- 
ſoning, and defect of memory, diſtinguiſh this. 

Bleeding and purgatives will generally afford relief; 

if not, cupping at the nape of the neck, or back part 
of the head, may be had recourſe to. 
I from the sxcoxb, bleeding during the fit will be 
neceſſary, and attempting to reproduce the periodic 
diſcharge, and ſolicit the rene wal of the piles bleed- 
ing in the feet in the former, and at the anus with 
leeches in the latter, may be attended with agreeable 
conſequences. 3 8 

If from the THIRD, and it puts on intermittent ap- 
pearances, bark alone, or coupled with valerian, (2 29 
300, 301.) (No. 32. ) becomes efficacious, and giving 
emetics, (No. 11, 12. 38. ) at proper intervals. 

If from the FourTH, it will be attended with throw- 
ing up of wind—nauſea—load and pain in the ſto- 
mach—a bad taſte in the _mouth—and vomiting ; 
though this laſt will alſo attend both cephalalgia and he- 
micrania, (549.) without the origin of theſe diſeaſes 
being in the ſtomach, but in the head only ; hence we 
mould be careful in making this * diſtinction. 

T herefore, 


Therefore, if it is owing to the ſtomach, we muſt 
apply to emetics, (No. 11, 12. 38.) ſhould not any 
thing 1n the conſtitution prohibit their uſe; and after- 
wards to purgatives ; taking care previouſly, if neceſ- 
fary, to empty the veſſels of the head by bleeding; 
afterwards bitters and chalybeates, (No. 61 to 65.) to 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach we muſt alſo aſſiduouſly pre- 
vent coſtiveneſs, with proper aperients taken occaſio- 
nally. (No. 66. 108, 109.) 

If from the ri1FTH, we muſt proceed to attack the 
diſeaſes from whence they originate, as under theſe 
circumſtances they are only conſidered ſymptomatic. 

If from the $1xTH, or thoſe called nervous head- 
aches, penetrating, volatile, antiſpaſmodic ſubſtances, 
externally and locally applied, ſuch as Warp's eſ- 
ſence, æther, compound ſpirit of ammonia, camphor, 
will ſometimes give immediate relief—plaiſters alſo 
made of opium, applied to the part affected, in perio- 
dic partial affections of the head, I have Known effica- 
cious. 

If from the sxvEN TH, we ſhall be convinced how 
impoſſible the cauſes are to be diſcovered, and how 
little is to be done, if we only mention what has ap- 
peared on diſſection of thoſe who have laboured under 
this complaint. 

In ſome the ſutures of the ſcull were ſo ae and 

firmly conjoined, that no traces of the junction of the 
bones of the cranium were to be found -in ſome the 
dura mater, (16.) was thickened and indurated, and in 
others it held earthy concretions the ſcull, in ſome, 


ſent out little proceſſes, like thorns, running through the 
Nn4 membranes. 
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membranes into the brain and, in others, crude quick- 
Aver was found in the ventricles of the brain, (17.) at 
the baſis of the ſcull. 

Some periodic head-aches, from ſuch latent cauſes, 
will continue for a long ſeries of years, without any fa- 
tal effects; ; whilſt others, if they are conſtant and vio- 
lent, terminate in apoplexies, ſome kinds of bad fe. 
vers, or ſpaſmodic diſeaſes. "uh 

Some general rules, however, are neceſſary to be 
obſerved, whatever 1 be the N nature of the 

affection. 
Patients ſubject to theſe complaints ſhould FER 
keep their hands, arms, legs, and feet warm, particu- 
larly their legs, and have them well rubbed at bed- 

time—avoid coftiveneſs---eat very light ſuppers---lie 
with their heads high, and in their night-caps---their 
food ſhould be always light, and eaſy of digeſtion--- 
their exereiſe moderate---and their minds kept in a ſtate 
of cheerful eaſe. 


$ 2. EAR-ACH, OR OrAL CIA, 


from ous, auris, the ear, and algos, dolor, pain. 
We have before ſpoken of the inflammation of the 
ear, & 2. in inflammatory complaints; but there are 
other cauſes which induce this complaint; as, iſt, 
worms, ſuppoſed to ariſe from the eggs of the fleſn- fly 
depoſited in the wax, which form for them a neſt- ad, 
a defluxion of | Pumours---39, from bord bodies + ood ino 
the ear. 

In the fir inſtance, ſmoke of tobacco poured into 

the ear, and afterwards warm oil, prove e efficacious, 


In 
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In the ſecond, the ſymptoms are not violent there are 
pain and ſwelling in the vicinity of the ear running 
at the noſe - cough but oftener a ſoreneſs of the 
turoat frequent ſounds and ringing of the ears —with 
painful ſenſations from thoſe which come externally. 

This complaint is apt to be occaſioned by cold itſelf, 
or moiſt cold winds ſtriking the ears and head, expoſed 
to them without covering. 

Local bleeding behind the ears with leeches, and 
bliſtering there, or the back part of the head, and, at 
the ſame time, the liniment, (No. 110.) may be dropt 
into the ear; ſedative fomentations, (No. 111.) are 
uſeful, with ſedatives and diaphoretics, (No. 4 to 10.) 


given internally. 
In the THIRp, the bodies muſt be extracted in the 


gentleſt manner. We have an account of acute pains, 
attended with other melancholy circumſtances, by Fa- 
zNIclus HII DAxus, occaſioned by a ball of glaſs fall- 
ing into the ear, and continuing for eight years, cured 
by extraction. 
And we are alſo told, that ſome ſurgeons, miſtaking 
A ſwelling of the bony part of the ear for ſome extra- 
neous body, deſtroyed the patient, wy 4 the violence 
exerted for its extraction. 
Theſe caſes ſhew the neceſſity of caution and cir- 
cumſpection, even in caſes conſidered in themſelves as 


trivial. 


$ 3. Toorn- 
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$ 3. TooTH-acn, ox ODonTALGra, 


from odous, dens, a tooth, and algos, dolor, pain. 

This complaint is known by a throbbing, gnawing, 
darting, or ſome other ſpecies of pain in the teeth, at- 
tended wh watchings ; - ſometimes with a ſwelling of 
the cheek, great diſcharges of ſaliva from the mouth, 
&c. 

Its ſeat is ſuppoſed to be the nerve creeping over 
che internal, ſometimes the external, membranous 
covering of the tooth. _ 

CAUSES. ift, Caries, or decay of the tooth or 
teeth affected 2d, an acrid defluxion, or flux of acri- 
monious humours, as of the ſcurvy, rheumatiſm, gout, 
from the obſtructed perſpiration—3d, nervous or hyſ- 
teric affections— and, 4th, pregnancy. 

If it atiſes from the FIxsr cauſe, it is generally per- 
ceptible to the ſight—thecaries though ſometimes lurks 
between the teeth ſometimes begins internally, ſome- 
times externally however, when it is not perceptible 
to the eye, it may be diſcovered by the tooth being 
almoſt pellucid like pearl or by the ſhock of ſome 
metallic inſtrument, which increaſes, or renews the 
pain by a fœtid breath a ſharp darting pain from 
cold water, or cold air received into the mouth from 
a gnawing pain from the obſtinacy of the diſeaſe, 
without any conſiderable tumor of the gums from 
fiſtulous ulcerous gums, having a ſmall circular 
tumour round the orifice, and a purulent diſ- 


charge from rotten teeth, ulcerations have been 
| formed, 
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formed, il ſwelling on the chin; and about the checks, 
which are never cured without drawing the tooth. 
CURE. Drawing is the firſt remedy though, if 
at the beginning a ſmall ſpeck or portion ſhould be 
perceived diſcoloured, that ſnould be immediately ta- 
ken off, by which its progreſs would be ſtopped ap- 
plying oil of vitriol to the part affected, or muriatic 
acid, and neutralizing it with kali prepared, and then 
filling the hollow tooth with lead, or gum maſtich, has 
been ſucceſsful-—a pill of opium and camphor, or of 
opium and calcined quickſ{Ser—burning the part af- 
fected with a hot iron—cauterizing the ear—applying 
oil of cloves or cinnamon with lint to the rotten ca- 
vity, have been recommended ; if this diſeaſe returns 
from ſlight cauſes, and many of the teeth are in a ſtate 
of decay, experience approves of waſhing the mouth 
every morning with warm urine—though indelicate, 
the remedy has its advocates — perhaps, uſing in 
the ſame manner lavender-water, ſpirits of wine, ar 
brandy, properly diluted, may be conſidered as ou 
a 4 prelervanive, 
It from the sxcoxp, it may be diſcovered by the 
teeth being in a ſound ſtate—by the pain not confined 
to one or two teeth, but the whole jawof that fide be- 
ing affected; and by the ſwelling of the gums, attend- 
ed moſt commonly with a copious diſcharge of ſaliva. 
CURE. The gums in the beginning ſhould be 
ſcarified, or leeches applied; alſo muſtard plaiſters 
behind the ears, long enough to occaſion a redneſs— 
or, in more obſtinate caſes, bliſters—the mouth ſhould 


be waſhed with warm milk and water—and internally, 
1 + diaphoretics, 
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diaphoretics, coupled with ſedatives, (No. 4 to 10) 
ſhould be given; ſmoaking tobacco, chewing pe]. 
litory of Spain, ginger, ſweet reed, pepper, &c. to 
cauſe a flux of ſaliva; applications of warm reſinous 
plaiſters, (No. 112.) with opium to the temples 
ſhould be adminiſtered; flannels impregnated with 
the fumes of frankincenſe, amber, ſugar, &c. ap- 
plied warm to the cheek, and the mouth waſhed with 

ſpirits of wine and camphor. 
If by theſe means the diſeaſe is not conquered, 
which generally happens t® be the caie, but the pains 
perſiſt, and the gums increaſe to ſwell, an abſceſs will 
be moſt likely the conſequence ; under theſe circum- | 
ſtances a roaſted fig ſhould be kept upon the part to 
promote ſuppuration, which once accompliſhed, muſt 
at a proper time be opened, cleanſed, and healed, by 
the applications of pledgets, dipped in a mixture of 
honey of roſes and tincture of myrrh. 

If from a defluxion of any ſpecific humour, we 
muſt proceed as in the ear-ach, (5 53.) from ſimilar 
cauſes, making uſe of thoſe applications calculated to 
alleviate the local affections. 

If from the THIRD, it generally yields to a courſe 
of antiſpaſmodiæ and ſedative medicines, ſuch as we 
find adviſed in hyſteric affections. 

If from the rourTH, there is no remedy, particu- 
larly in habits full of blood, ſo „ as bleeding 


d 4. Parxs IN THE S1DE, OR PLEURODYNES, | 


from the Greek words pleuron, pleura, and adune, 
dolor, pain. | 
DE. 
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DESCRIPTION. - This diſeaſe conſiſts of pun- 
gent pain affecting the cheſt on one ſide, attended 
with difficulty of breathing, but without any acute 
fever, by which it is diſtinguiſhed from pleuriſy. 

CAUSES. iſt, Too great fullneſs - ad, worms 
3d, ſpaſms—4th, adheſions—and 5th, flatulence; to 
the cure of which muſt our remedies be adapted. 

If it ariſes from the rixsr, it may be diſcovered 
by the pain not being deeply ſeated, but affecting 
only the intercoſtal muſcles, (P. 27.) the difficulty of 
breathing unattended with oppreſſion ; though accom- 
panied with a cough, ſtill the pulſe is unaltered, nor 
is there any febrile heat; it generally originates from 
catching cold, or an obſtruction of the menſes. 

CURE. This Nature often performs by a return 
of the menſes, and indeed it will in healthful habits 
precede their appearance. 

If from the FIRST, thin ſpare diet, gentle diapho- 
retics, (No. 1. 6 to 10.) and bleeding, are highly 
ſerviceable ; — liniments, (No. 107.) muſtard 
plaiſters ; warm flannels impregnated with aromatics, 
or warm water; bags of hot ſalt, or bladders, applied 
to the fide, will expedite the cure but ſhould they 
fall, local bleeding, by cupping, and bliſters to the 
part affected, we muſt call in aid. 5 

If from the szconD, there generally attends an 
erratic fever, but not of the inflammatory claſs—with 
à dry cough, pleuritic pain of the ſide ; and worms 
are ſometimes evacuated—in the breath there is a 

particular offenſive ſmell but theſe heren el in 
infants. 


CURE. 
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- CURE. Though one bleeding may be ſometimes 
neceſſary, if the fever runs high, to abate its violence, 
yet the chief dependence is on cathartics, (P. 264, 
265, 266.) emetics, (No. 11, 12. 38.) and vermifuges, 
(306.)—the os though ſhould be of th the milder 
claſs. 
If from the Tainv, it generally proceeds from ſe. 
vere exerciſe, or ſtrains; and is muſcular—for pains 
in the breaſt from ſuch cauſes are attended with ſuch 
ſenſibility of the part affected, that it cannot bear the 
touch, and feels as if the part had been bruiſed. — 
This though is ſeldom attended with a cough. 
CURE. Bleeding—with emollient fomentations, 
(No. 111.) olly liniments, (No. PF and gentle 
purging, (No. 3. 19 to 24.) 
If from the rFourTH, as it proceeds from the lungs 
adhering to the pleura, occaſioned by preceding in- 
flammation, 1t 1s often attended with a dry cough; 
ſometimes with bloody ſpits ; febrile affections coming 
on after eating, without ſweating ; but with difficulty 
and ſhortneſs of breathing; great uneaſineſs in lying 
on the ſide affected, and pleuritic blood. | 
, CURE. The cauſe is irremediable, alleviation of 
che oppreſſive ſymptoms is all for which we can hope, 
' —and this muſt be attended by bleeding, diluting 
drinks, oily emulſions, or linctuſes, (No. 81 to 84.) 
emollient decoctions, (216.) gentle ſedatives and dia- 
phoretics, (No. 4 to 10. * nitrous medicines, (No. 2. ) 
and a thin, ſpare diet—and all ſuch remedies as take 
off fulneſs from the n. 10 render the circulating 
fluids thin. | 5 
If 
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If from the rirrn, the pain in the fide is ſudden, 
and acute, ſoon vaniſhes, and reſembles the cramp 

though ſoinetimes it will be ſo violent for ſome mi- 
nutes as to become intolerable; the pulſe i is ſmall and 
flow; there is no cough ; but the pain is fo trouble- 
ſome that it impedes the breathing. This moſt com- 
monly ariſes from cold, and chiefly affects the em- 
lancholy, hypochondriacal, and thoſe who devote 
themſelves to ſtud. 

CURE. Warm flannels, bladders filled with warm 
water, or bags with hot ſalt generally remove the com- 
plaint; and it will now and then be neceſſary to give 
lome nervous tincture, (228, 229. 8 

But theſe pains, or ſtitches, have generally indigeſ- 

tion for their cauſe; therefore, to prevent their re- 
turn, we muſt proceed in the ſame manner as we ad- 
viſe for aſſiſting the digeſtive organs in preſerving their 
functions, ſee Dyſpepſy, and increaſing their power; 
in order to prevent an accumulation of offenſive mat- 
ter in the firſt paſſages; or crude chyle from being 
thrown into the maſs of circulating fluids. | 

If pains of the ſide ſhould ariſe from the action of. 
any ſpecific acrimony—we muſt proceed as before di- 


rected, (566.) 


KF. Pains OF THE STOMACH, CALLED GASTRODY=- 
NIA. 


from gaſter, ventriculus, the ſtomach, and odune, do- 


lor, pain. 
Theſe, according to the peculiarity of the Add ; 


have been differently denominated. 
When 
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When there is an acute and conſtant pain in the 
region of the ſtomach, unattended with fainting, as 
in the CARDIALGIA, or fever as in the GasrRITIS, 
\ (532.) often attended with a ſwelling in the ſtomach, 
it is called GasTRODYNIA. : 

When there is an unealy ſenſation belonging to the 
ſtomach, or epigaſtric region, attended with a degree 
of faintneſs, as if a ſwooning would come on, Cax- 
DIALGIA, from cardia, os ventricuh, the mouth 
of the ftomach, and algos, dolor, pain—for this is 
ſuppoſed to be an affection of the upper orifice of the 
ſtomach. 

When the principal ſymptom 15 a, ſenſe of "TIE in 
the ſtomach and gullet, which ſometimes ariſes into 
the fauces, unattended with any acute fever, PyRos1s, 
heart-burn, from pur, ignis, fire, or its effect, heat. 

However, we think in a practical view, they may 
all come under one head, particularly as the modes of 
treatment depend upon the ſpecific cauſes from whence 
they proceed we ſhould ſay therefore, 

*Pain or THE STOMACH, OR GASTRODYNIA, is dif. 
coverable by an acute and conſtant pain, unattended 
with any febrile affeftions—ſometimes aſſociated with 
a propenſity to faintings, at others with a ſenſe of heat 
there, and in the gullet ariſing now and then to the 
fauces—then called Heart-burn, and not unfrequently 
with a conſiderable diſcharge of ſaliva from the mouth 
then ſtyled WarER Brasn, or Black WATER. 
CAUSES. ift, Foulneſs from indigeſtion—2d, 
| flatulence—3d, bile— 4th, poiſons--5th, hard ſubſtances 


taken into the ſtomach—6th, inflexion of the lower part 
| of 
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of the breaſt-bone, (called xyphoid, or enſiform car- 
lage, from its being pointed like a word) — 7th, 

ut, worms th, debility, ulcers, or excoriations. 
CURE. From conſidering the cauſes in the firſt 
five, the indications are very nearly ſimilar, except in 
the flatulent, to evacuate the contents, and fo to invi- 
gorate the ſtomach and inteſtines, that digeſtion not 
only may be properly promoted, but the remains, 
or what is indigeſtible, may be carried out of the 
machine regularly by the increaſed power of the in- 
a 
If, therefore, it ariſes from foulneſs of the flomach oc- 

cafoned by indigeſtion, which paſſes not off ſoon by vo- 
miting, or purging, but continues, the orifices of the 
ſtomach will be contracted, and preſſing upon its con- 
tents, occaſion ſevere pain, with a ſenſe of weight, 
reſtraining free reſpiration; ſometimes the pulſe will be 
hard and quick; at others depreſſed, and ſlow-—this 
will be the caſe where the complaint is recent, and pro- 
ceeds merely from indigeſtion, and matter which the 
ſtomach contains being in a crude ſtate only; but if it is 
viſcid, acrid, bilious, putrid, or rancid, there will be a diſ- 
agreeable taſte on the palate—foul tongue—unpleaſant 
eructations, added to the uneaſineſs at the ſtomach, nauſea, 
and load in the region above the navel, with a loſs of 
appetite; beſides, if the matter is acrid, there will be 
a heat in the ſtomach, the nature of which will be 
denoted by a taſte in the mouth if any thing is 
thrown up, whether acid, ſalt, bitter, rancid, or oily; 
Din caſes where the matter is merely viſcid, there ! 13 

2 kind of watery inſipid taſte in the mouth only. | 
105 Oo Which 
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Which ever of theſe cauſes are Prevalent, if the 
habit is coſtive, 1 clear the. firſt puliges » with ons 
opening. medicine, (No. 108, 109.) 2 

Aſterwards waſh the ſtomach well with warm water 
and oil—chamomile flower tea dran plentifully—or 
ſtimulate the top of the gullet with a feather, or pre- 
ſcribe an emetic, (No. 11, 12, 38 JF great expedi- 
tion is requiſite, a few grains of white or blue vitriol, 

(No. 259.) ſhould the cauſe be mere load from indi- 
geſtion; theſe will be ſufficient, giving for a little time 
a few drops of elixir of vitriol in cinnamon tea twice a 
day; but ſhould this circumſtance often occur, from 
the debility of the coats of the ſtomach, I have re- 
| courſe to. bitter ſtimulants and chalybeates, (No. bi 
to 65. ) and recommend riding exerciſe, or failing— 
alſo, the uſe of ſome chalybeate water, particularly 
thoſe of Bath, which contribute much to invigorate 
the tone of the ſtomach—but ſhould the offending 
cauſe conſiſt in the quality of the offending matter, 
ſuch things muſt be preſcribed as e pro- 
perties. 55 | 
If it is of an acid nature, magnebia, abſorbent 
. earths, alkalines, or thoſe medicines termed antacids, 
may be applied to (296.) —if acrid, the ſtomach ſhould 
de well waſhed with, weak chicken broth, or warm 
water, alone; then, gentle aperients ſhould be given, 
(No. 3. 22 to 24. ) and occaſionally. perſiſted in. 

If merely. viſcid, dene 3 (No. 109) 
an 

If rancid, or 3 * biting. particularly 
the mineral acids, (294, 2955) 

ea Fe 
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And in all theſe caſes the ſtomach ſhauld be invi- 
vorated with ſtimulant bitters, &c. adviſed (56 2.) and 
ſich mode of living preſcribed as will prevent the 
generation of theſe offentive materials; avoiding ſuch 
viands as are apt to turn acid, alkaline, viſcid, or 
rancid; and perhaps the' only thing we can depend 
upon for completing the cure, is a courſe of ſuch mi- 
neral waters as upon trial beſt ſuit the canſtitution, 
which can only from experiment be aſcertained. _ 

If the complaint ariſes from flatulence, it is cauſed by 
wind diſtending the ſtomach, and throwing its orifices 
into a contracted ſtate, hence there is a violent tenſive 
pain at the pit of the ſtomach, with difficulty of 
breathing ;— the pulſe grows ſtmall and deprefſed—the 
extremities are cold, with great anxiety—and the 
body is often ſolicited to bend forwards, to' promote 
the emiſſion of wind; which always brings ſome al- 
leviation—in this caſe the region above the navel can 
bear preſſure with the hand, which it cannot do in in- 
lammation of the ſtomach, nor pain from ſome 
other cauſes. * 

CURE. In full ſanguinary habits bleeding is ad- 
viſeable; and to remove coſtiveneſs glyſters, (No. 
25, 26.) which is very often an attendant; notwith- 
ſanding which, ſhould it continue, opiates (No. 113.) 
ae requiſite; though, in flight caſes, peppermint 
water will be ſufficient—till the pain has totally ceaſed 
for a day or two, cathartics, even the milder ones; 
ſhould be avoided. In order to prevent its return, 
the patient ſhould abſtaih from all food difficult of di- 
geſtion ; all crude, flatulent, or leguminous vegeta- 

| ' O02 5 bles; 
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bles ;==the body ſhould be kept open, and a courſe of 
bitters and Chalybeates (6 34- ) be perſiſted i in for ſome 
time. | 
if from acrid bile the pain is extremely acute, ac. 
tompanied with vomiting of green materials like a 
Jeak, or verdigreaſe—ſometimes yellow, with ſuch. | 
tenderneſs above the navel, that the part cannot bear 
the leaſt preflure—there is extreme debility, with 
great dejection of ſpirits; indeed the pain is ſome- 
times ſo acute as to bring on convulſions. 
Me muſt proceed as recommended (562.) where 
acrid materials were the cauſe ; afterwards, when the 
ſtomach is perfectly cleanſed, opiates muſt be taken 
internally, (233.) or by way of glyſter ; and perhaps 
it may firſt be neceſſary to premiſe bleeding, if the 
pain is extremely acute, to prevent inflammation.— 
The bilious colic ſeems to have the ſame origin, the 
ſeat of the affection only differi ng—to that, there- 
fore, we muſt refer, 
I caſe of poiſon being the ak we muſt proceed in 
the ſame manner as in inflammation of the ſtomach 
from the ſame ſources—in gout or worms ſuch reme- 
dies are ſerviceable as are r in thoſe particular 
diſeaſes, | 
Ik from debility, we mult ein as directed (562.) 
17 from ertrancous bodies, which are ſmall, and 
blunt, we muſt have recourſe to emetics—if long and 
pointed, the ſtomach ſhould. be kept diſtended with 
materials of the demulcent claſs, ſo that an oppor- 
tunity may be given for them to paſs through the lower 


orifice of the ſtomach, and along the * of the 
in- 
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-riſdines'; for if emetics are had recourſe to, there is 
great danger of their getting acroſs the -upper orifice, 
or ſticking in the paſſage, and moſt med rags. termi- 
nating fatally. | 

If from the inflexion of the Inver part of the breaft- r 
zone, there is a conſtant pain of the ſtomach, attended 
with vomiting, loſs of appetite ; and from a continu- 
ance of the diſeaſe, a conſumption, called ATROPHY 
—the food and liquids are immediately rejected as 
ſoon as taken, and the pain continues to torment 1 
unhappy patient for years. | 

Cupping-glaſſes applied to the region- above the 
_ navel, and afterwards an a aftringent SR hays been 
adyiſed. 

A reducton of it, by the anch! We of a 
ſkilful ſurgeon, has been aſſerted by BoxeTus—as for 
my own part, palliative remedies I think the only 
things to be depended upon the utility of which I 
have experienced. Keeping the ſtomach as empty 
33 poſſible, eating ſmall portions of the moſt eaſily 
digeſtible food, often in the day—refraining from all 
which are flatulent—taking very moderate exerciſe— 
avoiding coſtiveneſs, and, in fine, fo conducting the 
patient, that the ſtomach ſhall but be ie UFOs 
is all that can be done in this caſe. 

If from excoriations, or ulcerations of the A or 
its lower orifice, it 1s the moſt obſtinate and dreadful, 
for this may continue for many years—this is known 
by extreme increaſe of heat and pain on taking any 
thing acrid or hot—vomits here may become detri- 
n and dangerous in the extreme in this caſe 

O03 nothing 
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nothing can be done but giving all thoſe. things, which 


are ſoft, mild,. and ſheathing; and what bids faire 
for relief is living ſolely upon a milk diet. 
Beſides what we have here enumerated, the heart- 
burn will be attended ſometimes with an efflux of 
clear lymph like faliva, ſometimes taſtelcſs, ſome- 
times acrid like the taſte of lime, and comes up at 
intervals in conſiderable quantity. This ariſes from 
a ſpaſmodic contraction of the ſtomach, and increaſed 
i action of veſſels which ſecrete the thin fluids of the 
ſtomach and ſalivary glands, (6.) - 12K! 
„In this caſe, the rough acerb- fs and warning 
yegerables may be uſeful, as horſe-radiſh, muſtard, 
quince, ſloes, medlars, &c.—watery fruits and vege- 
tables ſhould, be particularly avoided, as cherries, cu- 


cumbers, melons, and ſuch like; and aſtringents 


br cordial, (No, 61 to 65. 2 
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ſo 0 Fs, the xs (4 5. ) one of the. :nteſtines, 
being conſidered as the ſeat of this complaint. 


DESCRIPTION IN GENERAL. This is a 


| painful complaint of the inteſtines, originating from 


2 conſtriction; or obſtruction in ſome part, or parts 


of them, brought on by ſome internal ſtimulus, at- 


tended with an acute burning pain of the abdomen, 
particularly running round the navel, difficulty of 
breathing, heart-burn, nauſea, or vomiting of a bi- 
hous. or viſcid- Matter, coſtiveneſs, the appetite and 
digeſtion weakened—a. diſtenſion and inflation of the 


FE | =thit-—high-coloured, or yellow urine, 
eons | often 
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oſten an ——— in making water---hiecough--- 
finting---delirium---convulfions, a rupture of the in- 
teſtines, or mortification. 
cAUsES. The remote or inducing are, ſpaſinodic 
affections, or biliary concretions, ſtopping the ductus 
communis choledochus, (32.)---acrid bile different 
kinds of foul offenſive materials in the bowels---har- 
dened fæces worms ruptures remains of ſolid food 
...carthy or ſtony concretions lodged in the inteſtines--- 
compreſſion of them formed in any of the contiguous 
viſcera---introſuſception, or the running of one inteſtine 
Into another, and there confined by ſome ſtricturea 
thickening of the coats by ſcirrhus, cancer, &c. par · 
ticles of lead---vnripe acid wines or drinking too 
freely of things acerbly acid---or, in fine, whatever is 
poſſeſſed of the power of inducing the 
CAUSE, proximate or immediate; which is a con- 
ſtriction or obſtruction in ſome part or parts of the ali- 
mentary canal, commonly the upper or lower orifice 
of the ſtomach, the lower portion of the duodenum, 
(43. ) at the valve of the colon, (46.) and at its flex- 
ure where it turns up under the falſe ribs on che left 
ſide, (45.) | 
CHARACTERISTIC. SIGNS. Pain of 10 FAY 
domen, or lower belly, running round the navel, at- 
tended with vomiting and coſtiveneſs. x 
CRE. The indications are, a removal of the 
conſtricting or obſtructing cauſe, by taking off the 
ſpaſms, and evacuating the 1 __—_ from 
n n deduce their origin. 
 gorygi@dge! ie 15: 
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We have before treated of Py inflammation of the 
bowels, between which, and the colic} attended with 
local inflammatory ſymptoms, ſome make a diſtinc. 
tion; this may be ſyſtematically. right, but cannot be 


ol any practical utility; for the mode of cure muſt ob- 


viouſly be the ſame — though we muſt obſerve, that 
the colic with any acute fever, or quick pulſe, heat of 
the whole body, ſweat, &c. appears only to be a light 


= inflammation of the inteſtines from ſome: local cauſe, 


not producing general inflammatory ſymptoms... ons 
But the calic pain will ſemetimes he attended with 
great degree of flatulence, from the air in the bowels 
being rarefied, and expanding; itſelf—hence pain, diſ- 
tenſion, coltiveneſs, and rolling of wind in the lower 
belly—if the conſtriction of the bowels continue long, 
their motion downwards, called. periſtaltic, will be 1 in- 
verted, and vomiting the conſequence... . 12 
That it is from wind which occaſions the ſtrongeſt 


ſymptom, is very obvious, by the alleviation from 


Pain by the diſcharge of it downwards; from the pain 


purſuing the whole tract of the calon, (45.) or run- 
ning r ound the lower belly, appearing alſo to affect the 


ſtomach; but that affection ſubſiding by the paſſing 
down of wind, or its change of ſituation ; on preſſure 


by. "being mitigated ; rather, than increaſed ; and by not 


being attended by any remarkable thirſt, or enten 
of the pulſe. # | Bl 
At other times, it t will have ae its ade bilious 


> we =o Aa uh 


will af have fon | crimes a number of bilious fiools— 
zwhen 
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when oomdiaet of green-colouied matter is the leading 
ſymptom, theſe attend heart-burn,, loathing of food, 
hoarſeneſs, hiccough, heat, thirſt, ; and bitterneſs oi 
| the mouth the urine is eee and made 1 in 
2 ſmall quantity. 

When bilious fools the pain, dv na ly af- 
ſets the whole inteſtines, particularly the duodenum 
43.) —the lower belly is neither [tenſe nor hot, as in 
inflammation of the bowels the patient is affected 
with giddineſs— the pulſe is quick, though neither 
bard nor tenſe and this diſeaſe 1 is _—_ —— by - 
the jaundice. | ; ut 

In all theſe complaints, ahem hw adin is very acute, 
bleeding ſhould. be had recourſe to, though no inflam- 
mation ſhould actually exiſt, in full habits particularly, 
very early, to prevent that. ſymptom ſupervening,- 
Emollient oily glyſters, (No. 25, 26.) warm fomen- 
tations, friction, and chamomile tea, in ſlight and 
common caſes, will ſubdue the complaint but when 
more obſtinate, chicken water ſhould be drank plenti- 
fully; then glyſters thrown up occaſionally, and re- 
peated—if the firſt does not anſwer, a ſecond ſtronger, 
(No. 114.)—ſhould theſe be inefficacious, oily purga- 
tives may be tried alone, (No. 66, 99.) or mixed with 
Rochelle ſalt, and continued till a free evacuation is 
produced—caftor oil is the moſt efficacious, as it often 
alleviates pain before it procures any evacuation, which 
it alſo does very quickly. 

Sometimes liquids will be rejected, purgatives then 
in a ſolid form muſt be tried, (No. 115.) and conti- 


nued every hour till the wiſhed-for effect occurs but 
ſhould 
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ſhquld the attendant pain be extremely ſevere, with 
cathartics we may couple opiates ; or ſedative medi. 
eines may be given firſt, and a ſmall time afterwards, 
purgatives—-by theſe means ſometimes the gentler pur. 
gatives will anſwer every purpoſe—bags filled with ſalt, 
oats; boiled a or water made hot, may be pied 
to the belly. 

But ſhould there be any ſuſpicion of lactirnaaie 
the ſtronger ſtimulant cathartics muſt be avoided—the 
Epſon falt ſolution, (No. 97.) is preferable to other 
Furgatives; for, diffuſed in that way, it is e plea- 
fant, and gentle in its operation. 

We ſhould always inquire in theſe exile , darker 
2 be any rupture; for, from the ſtrangulation of 
the inteſtines puſned out into the _ * this 
complaint ſometimes ariſes. K 05 
In order to ſtop the vomiting, the Line nh! in 
a ſtate of fermentation (No. 59.) ſhould be tried —ſe- 
dative glyſters, (No. 116.) and plaiſters of mithridate, 
may be applied to the ftomach—leaves of common 
garden mint, boiled in port, and laid on the pit of the 
ſtomach and wriſts, have been found ue ſupe- 
rior to every other application, 

Should there be any appearance of bile copioull 
* diſcharge ſoftening ' glyſters, ſuch as decoction of 
linſeed and marſh-mallows, with oil, ſhould be had 
recourſe to—acidulated drinks alſo, with lemon or 
orange juice, vinegar, apple-water, &c. chicken- 
water, ſedative emulſions, (No. 8x. 83.) to which may 
be added thirty or forty drops of the tincture of opium, 
if che pain is violent. —and the . ſhould be put 

into 
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— and Wee long as he can 
bear it without diſtreſs. 7 

If this complaint, bee a:  bilious 3 Sonic re- 
turn, which it is apt to do, a courſe of ſaponaceous 
and deobſtruent medicines, (No. 117.) with Seltzer wa- 
ters, or the water of Bath, or Aix la Chapelle, ſnould 
: be had „ bays in any of NE a radical | 
cure. 
80 difficule-i is it batons to. procure” a _ 
through the- inteſtines, that when the gentler cathar- 
tics fail, the moſt powerful ought to be tried, (No. 
108, 115.) to which may be added from half a grain 
to a grain of opium; or opiates may be given with li- 
quid purges, (No. 97 to 99.) tobacco glyſters, two 
drams of the leaves in decoction, or ſmoke, or things 
which act by their weight, have been recommended, 
quickſilver, two or three ounces, ſwallowed in a little 
broth every two or three hours, or leaden bullets; or 
taking the patient out of bed, and daſhing cold water 
on his legs and feet, whilſt he ſtands bare footed on a 
cold flag, has been attended with ſucceſs. 5 

A purging once procured, it ſhould be e 
ſome days by the uſe of cathartics, giving opiates at 
night, until the ſoreneſs and diſtenſion of the _ 85 
off, and no hardened fæces appear in the n 
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In this 1 contrary to the other, the e 
ſyſtem ſeems but ſlightly, if at all affected; for the pain 
will continue extremely ſevere for five or ſix days; 
ſometimes for fourteen or fiſteen; yet the pulſe will not 

: N be- 
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be quicker, or more: diſturbed than in, Pan's nay, in- 
deed, it has been ſometimes ſlowerr.. 9 
It is called xRAchiinra, from the 5 words 
raxis, ſpina dorſi, the ſpine! of the back, and alpos, 
dolor, pain; becauſe the orig in of the complaint has 
been attributed to an affection of the fpinal marrow— 
alſo the col ic or Polcrikxs, becauſe: there it is en- 
demial, or peculiar to the country —DEVvONSHIRE and 
Weser INDIAN col I, from its being common in thoſe 
countries PAINT ERS, PLUMBERS; POTTERS, | MINERS, 
fromtheir being moſt ſubject to it, and s TuRxINE cOLIe, 
ſrom its frequently affecting the makers of. white lead, 
or the reception of the particles of lead into the habit. 
- DESCRIPTION. This complaint is attended 
with very ſevere pains in the back and loins, as if it 
was in the center of the meſentery, (50.) which do not 
Increaſe on preſſure the navel is very often drawn in- 
wards, and the inteſtines ſometimes alſo to the {pine ; 
fo much ſo, indeed, that the forcing up of glyſters has 
been impracticable the body is coſtive, and the com- 
plaint extremely obſtinate ; ſometimes terminating in 
torpor, or numbneſs of the hands, and palſy; at others, 
in chronica fixed contractions, of the limbs. 
CAUSES. - The remote or inducing are, particles off 
lead received into the habit or the ſmoke from lead 
or drinking water which runs over its ore—unripe 
acid wine - cyder - punch and white wine not ſuffi- 
ciently fermented- eating or drinking too freely, or too 
frequently of things acerbly acid. The prorimate or im- 
mediate, ſimilar to that of, the colic, (567.) and the cha- 
W Ions —_ if we add, the Pain creeping more 
Par ticu- 


particularly to the loins and back; with a retraction 
ol the navel, and ſometimes of the inteſtines, inwards. 

CURE. Before the complaint is confirmed, in the 
beginning, ſucceſs may be expected from the applica- 
tion of ſuch glyſters as were before preſcribed, (No. 
25, 26.) adding to them caſtor oil, and keeping the 
body open with emulſions of the ſame oil, (No. 66.) 
with which two or three ounces of tincture of ſenna 
may be mixed. | 

Cold muſt be avoided; and a very light eaſily digel⸗ 
tible diet ſtrictly adhered to. 

But in the more advanced ſtage, where there is ge- 
nerally a vomiting of green bile, the diſcharge is to be 
_ excouraged, by drinking freely of thin weak broth he 
hardened excrements evacuated by repeated plyſlers---an al- 
leviation of pain procured by more than common doſes 
of opium, (2.33.) and theſe repeated—the belly muſt 

be fomented with warm fomentations, (No. $5, 111. ) 

warm bathing ny yn: the umbilical re- 
gion bliſtered. 

I have ſometimes fond great benefit by opiated 

emulſions, (No. 118.) given till ſtools were procured 

freely ; afterwards opiated antimonials, Tp 1 685 5 

occaſionally giving the emulſion. * e 

In Charleſtown they adopt the following ſcheme: 
Firſt, they bleed, then give the glyſter, (No. 114.) 
and repeat it two or three times, till a ſtool or more 
are procured—if this does not alleviate the pain, then 
an opiated glyſter, (No. 116.) and the following morn- 
ing exhibit the vitriolic mixture, (No: 120. the 
n produced are — a diſcharge of a great 

| quantity 


fools daily, and ſometimes not 
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quantity of acrid bile, for the firſt four or five days, 
upwards and downwards, which by degrees grows leſs, 
leaving gradually. only a — a few yellow 


- Broth, gruel, and panada, are allowed as diet—if 
ſuch food is loathed, about the eighth day, bread and 
boiled chicken are allowed, with rum plentifully dilu- 
ted as beverage—all fermented liquids and acids are 
prohibited, and ſo is ſour punch, for ſome months; 
and the patients return to their common mode of living 
by ſlow degrees. 

If a pain in the ſtomach continues, which is ſome- 
times the caſe, rhubarb is adviſed, and a plaiſter of 
galbanum applied to the ſtomach. 
Though death by theſe means ſhould be avoided, 
not unfrequently a palſy: ſucceeds. This complaint 
has been relieved; ſometimes cured, by rubbing the 
limbs and down the back along the ſpine, with Bar- 
badoes tar and rum, or rock oil, (229.)—the Barba- 
does tar, or balſam of Peru, taken ne has been 
e ſerviceable. (No. 121.) 

But ſhould theſe not ſucceed, ange of climate, 
ſea voyage, 'or the natural hot baths, are the only re- 
medies from Whence mm is to ad expected. 
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dom. epar, jecur; the liver, and algos, dolor, pain. 
When pain affects the liver, as well as ſpleen, it is 

very often impoſſible to diſtinguiſh them from ſome 

of the ſpecies of colic, during the life of the patient; 


mays indeed, ' ſome practitioners think. it unneceſſary, 
| ſincd 
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ſince ak require the ſame mode of cure as the colic 3 
from a bilious cauſe. (569, &c,) 

But as theſe ariſe from different cauſes, it may not 
be uſeleſs to deſcribe ſome of them; viz. thoſe which 
ariſe from, ſtirrhoſity, or hard tumefaction of the liver, 
(28.)---obſtruftions of the gall ducts, (31.) from very 
viſcid bile—the gall bladder (31.) being alſo full of 
bile—and gall ones, lo called, | 

When pain of the liver owes its origin to SCIRRHO- 
gITY, it is attended with the following ſymptoms: 

DESCRIPTION. There is a tumor and hardneſs 
on the right ſide. below the ſhort ribs—a, ſenſe of 
weight, with a dull and tenſive pain, which is con- 
ſtant—the patient breathes. with difficulty, and has a 
dry cough and, after eating moderately, there comes 
on a loathing, and ſenſe of preſſure on the ſtomach, 
with an increaſe of the difficulty of breathing---beſides, 
he cannot lie with eaſe on his left ſide—the counte- 
nance is yellowiſh, pale, and ſallow.—the urine oſten 
of an orange colour, and depoſits a thick mucus ſedi- 
ment —theſe are generally the firſt appearances, which, 
if the complaint continues, as is too frequently the 
caſe, the feet are ſeized with a ſoft paſty ſwelling the 
ſuperior parts fall away—and the concluſion. is, a 
dropſy of the belly, with a remittent fever. 

When the cauſe is oBSTRUCTION OF THE GALL: 
buers, from biliary or viſcid abſtructions, the. ſymp» 
toms of a ſcirrhous liver, which come on in the he. 
ginning, attend but in a much ſlighter degree be- 
ſides, there is a fluſhing heat of the face, with redneſs 
and de coming on now and then in the palms of the 
hands | 
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ie f Kieler thirſt---dryneſs, and bitter taſte 
in the mouth---a dry cough---viſcid faliva---loſs of 
appetite--- heart-burn---wearineſs and heavineſs of the 
Iimbs---increaſe of pain on touching and preſſing the 
left ſide- and the habit moſt commonly coſtive—in 
. this caſe the hardneſs on the right ſide is not ſo firm as 
in the former, nor are there any * ſwellings, or : 
beckic ſymptoms. , | Y 

When it ariſes from GALL STONES, chere i is a deep- 
ſeated and excruciating pain on the right ſide of the 
ſtomach, extending to the back, about the place where 
the ductus communis choledochus; or dud of the gall 
bladder, ( 32.)is inſerted i into the duodenum, (43.) which 
remitsand increaſes; the patient complains of ſickneſs, and 
vomits much—the right ſide is diſtended with flatulence 
the belly coſtive — the excrements pale- coloured, 
ſometimes white—the pulle is weaker, but ſcarce at all 
quickened, unleſs the pains are very violent, and con- 
tinue long indeed, 7he violence of the pain being unat- 
tended with fever, and quickneſs of the pulſe, is conſidered 
as the certain ſymptom of this diſeaſe—the patient, 
either in an erect poſture, or lying on the left ſide, feels 


much uneaſineſs hence becomes reſtleſs there attend 


alſo difficulty of breathing heart. burn, and ſometimes 

convulſions—at firſt the urine is pale, afterwards yel- 

low---and the ſkin and white of the eyes have a jaun- 

dice-like appearance the pain at laſt vaniſhes ſud- 

denly, which is ſometimes ſucceeded by a looſeneſs, by 

which the gall ſtones are thrown out of the habit—and 
| the yellownels' wears 's gradually _ 
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CURE. 
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CURE. Pain in the liver from ſcircholity, (575.) is 


apt to attack gluttons—hard drinkers- thoſe who lead 
indolent ſluggiſh lives---and alſo ariſes from ſuppreſ- 
fon of ſome hæmorrhages . bruiſes upon the right ſide 
and very often in thoſe afflicted with long-continued 
intermittent fevers---and generally proves fatal, when 
once completely formed---though, if attacked in the 
beginning, it may be ſometimes prevented. | 
Decoctions of vegetable aperients, with the more 
powerful attenuating gums, (No. 117.) joined with 
mercurials and cathartics, (246. 265 to 267.) are ſer- 
viceable; alſo graſs-roots, dandelion, endive, ammonia- 
cum, myrrh, rhubarb, aloes, calomel, ſmall doſes, not 
to ſalivate; hemlock, (2 33. 236.) in all curable caſes 
is very uſeful, 

In. CONSTITUTIONS confidered as ay and bit ious, 50 5. 
decoctions of the mild opening roots, goat's whey, and 
tartarized iron. (2 10.) 

In the cold and phlegmatic, (7 5. ) the WR hai: re- 
commended will be proper when the complaint ariſes 
from obſtructions of the biliary pores; but, in delicate 
and irritable habits, ſpaſmodic affections will ſome- 
times be the cauſe, ſedatives and antiſpaſmodics may 
then be joined with the aperients, aſafœtida, camphor, 


(228, 229.) or with opium, (233. —and when, by 


theſe means, the bile has paſſed into the bowels, a a 
courſe of bitters and ſteel may be neceſſary to com- 
plete the cure, (No. 61 to 64.) —taking care always 
to keep the body open with ſuch medicines as are beſt 
adapted to move the bile. (No. 108. 117.) 5 
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beneficial and proper to prevent a relapſe. 

When it ariſes from GALL sToNEs, we muſt endea. 
vour to promote the expulſion by long perſeverance in 
the uſe of emollients, (216.) and gentle cathartics, 
(263, 264, 265.) (No. 66. 98, 99.)—warm baths 
afterwards, occaſionally repeated, in which a cathartic 
may be given this mode has proved ſucceſsful—yo- 
mits, and ſtrong expiration, with glyſters of freſh 
urine, and ſage infuſion, have fortunately ſucceeded— 
oplates ſhould be adminiſtered to alleviate the pain, 
Joined with aperients ; becauſe they promote at the 
ſame time a relaxation of the dut---zthereal ſpirit of 
turpentine, (No. 122.) has been recommended as 4 
8 

In habits full of blood, in any of theſe "RIP 
bleeding may be had recourſe to, leſt inflammation 
ſhould be the conſequence of the 8 or long con- 
tinuance of the pain. 

Old people and women are moſt fubjea to this com- 

ee who lead ſedentary lives, drink much of 
ſtrong ardent ſpirits, feed on viſcid, coarſe, and dry 
aliment, or are ſubject to the ſtone and gout. 
In order to prevent a return of theſe complaints, 
pr gentle exerciſe, particularly riding on horſeback, ſhould 
be perſevered in; light eaſily digeſtible food taken, 
avoiding all that is viſcid. 


Bath water, and chalybeate ſprings in general, are 


” — 5 
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from . the ſpleen, and algos, ws pain. 
Here, as in the liver, the diſeaſe ariſes from ſcirrho- 


ſity and obſtruction. _ 

DESCRIPTION, When from the rirsr, it 1s 
diſcoverable by a hard tumor occupying the ſear of the 
ſpleen, ( 36.) and reſembling its figure, attended with 
a ſenſe of weight---the tumor is ſometimes wonderfully 
large — ſucceeds a quartan intermittent, and often 
runs into a dropſy of the belly---the complexion of 
thoſe labouring under this complaint is of a lead co- 
lour---they grow very thin—are oppreſſed with diffi 
culty of breathing and have a ſenſe of weight, draw- 
ing the throat downwards towards the left ſide they 
complain of oppreſſion at the ſtomach after eating—at 
laſt their feet become paſty, and they ſometimes have 
ulcers of the legs. 5 

When from the szxconD, it does by 1 no means re- 
ſemble the figure of the ſpleen, neither is it hard or cir- 
cumſcribed—the pain 1s more acute; which, on the 
ſcirrhus being formed, becomes dull attended with a 
ſenſe of greater weight. 

In this there is perceived a load on the left ſide, af- 
 terwards ſome acute pain, particularly raiſed in running 
and walking—the colour of the face changes to one 
more livid—there is an univerſal laſſitude difficulty 
of breathing from exerciſe—ſometimes a dry cough— 
now and then a palpitation of the heart—eruptions 


break wut — the patients become hypochondriac 
Pp 2 EE... 
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| —have ravenous appetites, &c.—and the diſeaſe | is ex- 
tremely obſtinate. 

CURE. The mode is ſimilar to what has been de. 
livered on the pain of che liver from obſtruction. 
(577.9 
© CHARACTERISTIC GENERAL SIGNS, 

Thoſe of the ſpecific cauſes muſt be recollected from 
the particular deſcriptions—the general ones are, an 
uneaſy, dull, tenſive ſenſation, on the right or left, ac- 
cording whether the liver or ſpleen is affected; being 
free from that ſpecies of fever which attends inflamma- 


tions of thoſe __ 


§ 10. .Pain IN THE Kiburrs AND Uxzrzss, OR 
| NEPHRALGIA. 


from nephron, ren, kidneys, and algos, dolor, pain. 
This diſeaſe proceeds either from ſmall ſand- like 
appearances, or from a ſtony ſubſtance affecting the kid- 
neys or ureters, (53. 57.)—in the firſt caſe it is called 
GRAVEL, in the laſt, sTronE iv THE KiDNEys; both 
which we ſhall treat under one head, as the mode of 
treatment of the former is ſimilar to the more gentle 
method uſed in the latter. | | 
DESCRIPTION. The gravel is moſt common 
to old men, the ſtudious and ſedentary, and thoſe 


_ whoſe trades oblige them to ſit long confined in one 


poſture, as coblers, weavers, watchmakers, &c.— 
ſeldom affects the kidneys, but much more commonly 
the vreters and urethra, (65. ) occaſioning oftentimes | 
very great pain, which abating, ſmall ſtones like len- 
: Wc 
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til led, but rough, red, and very hard, are paſſed at 
that time with the urine—theſe ſeldom ſtick in their 
paſſage, and are ſcarcely diſſolvable by any known li- 
thontriptic. (307.) 

When there is a ſtone in the kidney, there is gene- 
rally an excruciating pain in the loins, fixed and per, 
manent, on that ſide where the ſtone lodges—the pa- 
tients complain of heat—the body is coſtive—and the 
ſymptoms are aggravated after eating—when it falls 
into the ureters, the pain is increaſed, and extends along 
their courſe obliquely in the belly over the hip towards 
the bladder—men have at this time a painful affection, 
or drawing up of teſticle, women a numbneſs of the 
thigh and leg—nauſea and vomiting frequently occur 
—the urine 1s in part ſuppreſſed, and puts on various 
appearances ; at firſt it is watery, afterwards more co- 
pious and turbid ; frequently hot, and often bloody, or 
purulent—a difficulty of making water, or rather a to- 
tal ſuppreſſion, comes on great drowſineſs—inflam- 
mation ulceration and conſumption. 

But it muſt be obſerved, that a ſtone may be lodged 
in the kidney without producing any uneaſy ſenſation, 
unleſs moved by a hot regimen, or mode of living, 
violent paſſions, ſtrong exerciſe, or jolting in a carriage 
over rough ſtony pavements. 

CAUSES. The remote or inducing are, luxurious 
living, with weak digeſtive powers gout and rheu- 
matiſm old age — ſedentary life—keeping much in 
bed, or in an horizontal poſition drinking wine load - 
ed with tartar, or water full of earthy or ſandy mat- 


ter —peculiarity i in the conſtitution to form this ſtony 
Fp 3 ſubſtance ©. 


ef 
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ſubſtance—or an hereditary taint. The proximate or 


_ immediate need no ſpecification, 


CHARACTERISTIC SIGNS. A fixed pain in 
the region of the kidneys and ureters, unattended with 
any acute fever, ſuch as accompanies the inflammation 
of theſe parts. 

CRE. The indications are, to abate the uneaſy 

ſymptoms, by taking off the ſpaſmodic affection of, 
ſheathing and relaxing the parts, and facilitating the 
progreſs of the offending cauſe, that it may be eva- 
cuated—which purpoſes will be promoted by bleeding, 
emollient and demulcent decoctions drank plentifully, 
ſedatives, chiefly opiates, oily emulſions, and mild 
aperients, &c. (Yes Inflammation of the Kidneys, 
543+) 

All heating or ſtimulating diuretics are to be avoid- 
ed, particularly where calculi are fixed, or very obſti- 
nate to remove; for they are apt to aggravate the 
painful ſenſations, and bring on inflammation—infu- 
ſion of wild carrot-ſeed, (No. 123.) has been known 
to give conſiderable eaſe—a ſolution of kali impregna- 
ted with fixed air, (308.) given two or three times a 
day, and carried as far as the ſtomach will bear it, is 
in this caſe peculiarly applicable—the leaves of the 
bear's wortle berry, (211,) is here alſo beneficial 
from decoction of raw coffee, twelve berries boiled 
in a quart of water till it becomes of a deep greeniſh 
colour, to eight or ten ounces, with twenty drops of 
#thereal ſpirit of nitre, twice a day for two months, 
great relief has been derived, 


Still 
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Still, ſoap leys, (308.) taken in milk or veal broth; 
or ſoap and lime water, (308.) are conſidered either 
as perfect ſolvents, or rendering the rugged ſurfaces 
and ſharp points leſs capable of injuring the ſenſible 
membranes, where theſe hard n paſs through 
or lodge. 

But ſometimes a ſmall ſtone will paſs through the 
ureters into the bladder, and from thence makes its 
exit: here then the diſeaſe terminates in the moſt fa= 
vourable manner ; but if ir ſhould be too large, it re- 
mains there, forming a baſis, called Nucleus, for a 
larger ſtone- indeed, any hard ſubſtance lying in the 
bladder will give riſe to this complaint in conſtitutions 
| replete with ſtony matter---in this caſe it is termed, | 


STONE IN THE BLADDER, or LiTHIAsSIS, 


from lithon, lapis, ſtone. _ 
DESCRIPTION. In this diſeaſe, there is gene- 
rally a pain in the bladder, eſpecially about its neck, 
and oftentimes bloody urine after riding on horſeback, 
on being jolted much in a carriage, a ſenſe of weight 
in the perineum, or part immediately before the anus, 
with an irching of the glans penis, (66.) a ſlimy ſe- 
diment in the urine, and frequent ſtoppages 1 in making 


water. 
But if the ſtone 800 be ſmooth, of a round 


form, it may lie a conſiderable time before it is per- 
ceptible to the patient, till by its increaſe of weight, 
acquired by acceſſion of freſh matter, it creates un- 
hos, ſenſations but ſhould it be angular, or have a 
Pp4 rugged - 
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rugged ſurface, yet ſmall in kate it generally occaſions 
pain and bloody urine, or a diſcharge of ſlimy fluid, 
with a fruitleſs effort to go to ſtool, called teneſnus 
and difficulty of making water. 

All theſe ſymptoms though are fallacious—exami. 
ning therefore with the inſtrument called a Srarr, 
uſed by ſurgeons for diſcovering the ſtone in the blad- 
der, is chiefly to be depended upon; and I believe, 
when one is found too large to paſs, cutting is the 
the only remedy, which muſt be committed to the 
hands of a ſkilful and judicious operator. 

Of the cure by internal remedies, we muſt refer to 
what has been ſaid above in the cure for pain in the 
kidney and ureters, proceeding from calculi there. 


In this place may be inſerted thoſe complaints 
where the urinary paſſages are affected, and pro- 
perly divided into three, according to the nature of 
the affection—as | 


1. A SUPPRESSION OR RETENTION OF URINE, 
named IschuRIA, from iſko, cohibeo, to reſtrain, and 
ouron, urina, urine. | 

2. STRANGURY—STRANGURIA, 


from flranx, gutta, drop, and oureo, to make water--- 
when water is made by drops as it were, and there is 
a perpetual propenſity to make it. 


3. Dr- 
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3. DysURYe--DySURIA, | 


ſrom a, infeliciter, painfully, and oureo, when the 
ſrangury is attended with heat, or a ſenſe of ſcalding. 

The FIRST may ariſe from inflammation of the 
kidneys, or a ſtone, and becomes a ſymptom, and 
then muſt be cured as adviſed in caſes of nephritis, 
(543-) and nephralgia, (580.) but ſometimes it de- 
rives its origin from mucus thrown into the veſſels of 
the kidneys, (53-) in ſuch a degree as to hinder almoſt 
the total ſecretion of urine. _ _ 

- DESCRIPTION. In this caſe there is generally 
a ſmall quantity of turbid urine made, without any 
pain of the region below the navel, or ſwelling over 
the bone at the lower part of the belly, called os 
pubis, or any ſigns of the ſtone or gravel, but a dull, 
heavy pain over the loins; and this happens in con- 
ſtitutions which are generally phlegmatic, (7 5.) mu- 
cous diſeaſes having preceded, and urine before made 
loaded with mucus. ns 

CURE. Stimulating 8 (271, bats ſuch 
as muſtard, horſe-radiſh, with ſquills; alſo ſoap, (27 3.) 
in order to clear away the mucus, free the urinary 
veſſels, leave at liberty and ſolicit the ſecretory veſlels 
of the kidneys to perform their office; for in theſe 
caſes we find little or no urine comes into the bladder. 
We muſt obſerve, that when the ſuppreſſion is total, 
there can be little or no hope of giving relief; it 
is only in caſes where it is partial, that our . 
with ſucceſs can be flattered. 


eis 


When the urine is retained in the bl adder, we ob. 
ſerve a ſwelling of the loweſt part of the belly above 


the bone ſituated at the bottom, attended with pain, 


and often a ſenſe of fulneſs, and nn at the neck 
of the bladder. | 
CURE. Whatever the cauſe, the mode of relief 
is ſimilar; if the pain is great, blood ſhould be taken 
away, and teribinthinate glyſters (No. 124.) thrown 
up; fomentations (No. 85. 111.) ſhould be uſed to 
the belly; the patient ſhould be kept perfectly quiet; 
the CATHETER, or an inſtrument to draw off the urine, 
be as ſoon as poflible made uſe of; and ſhould the 
retention return in eight or twelve hours, the opera- 
tion muſt be repeated, and this occaſionally till the 
cauſe creating it be removed, which may be vari- 
ous, and depend on other diſeaſes of the machine 
as paralytic affeion of the bladder—fwelling of the piles 
e—iAdurated excrements—fungus fwellings in the urethra, 
(p. 65.)---tumor of the proflate gland, (p. 65.) He- 
rics, ulcers, ſcirrbus, or cancer of the bladder---pregnancy ; 
for the cure of which we muſt apply to thoſe things 
which are adviſed in ſuch of theſe complaints as ap- 
pear to be the acting cauſe. 
In THE SECOND AND THIRD Division we find wa- 
ter paſſes from the bladder but with painful ſenſations. 
DESCRIPTION. Beſides the effort to unload 
the bladder by paſſing urine by drops, and with 
great pain, and ſometimes ſcalding, the ſtimulus, at- 
ter a ſmall quantity of water has been made, goes 
off, and ſoon returns; the feveriſh affections are in- 


th the ſkin grows hot, the * ſwells, at the 
lower 


DYSURY;: 


lower part, particularly the penis, and the partrunning 
o the anus, appear full; the body is in general coſtive ; 


and there are frequent efforts to go to ſtool; there is alſo 
q perceptible pain in the back and lower part of the 
belly, an uneaſineſs at the pit of the ſtomach, and 
yomiting ſometimes attend. | 
CAUSES. Thoſe which are conſidered the remote 
or inducing are ſaid to bean acrimonious diſpoſition 
of the humours; cantharides internally taken; the 
application of bliſters ; and matter carried from the 
kidneys, or tranſlated from any other of the uleerated 
viſcera; ſtrongly ſtimulating injections, or venereal 
ulcers of the urethra, (65.) inducing inflammation, 
expoſing the anus to the cold air, particularly during 
the operation of ſmart cathartics; an inflammation of 
the rectum, (49.) or ſuppreſſion of the piles. 
The proximate, or immediate, an inflamation of the 
ſphincter (58.) of the bladder, or a deprivation of the 
mucus which defends it from feeling the irritating 
power of the urine, as it paſſes through it. | 
This diſeaſe is by no means dangerous, and ter- 
minates in the ſame manner as do other local inflam- 
mations, though extremely rarely in mortification. 
CURE. This requires no mode of treatment dif- 
ferent from other local inflammations, particularly 
that of the bladder, (546.) only we ſhould obſerve 
great caution is neceſlary in attempting to paſs the 
catheter, leſt we fhould increaſe the irritation ; and 
indeed ſhould that operation be impracticable, a punc- 


ture may be made into the bladder in caſe of great 3 


emergency, through the perineum, the part which. lays 
| for- 
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forwards before the anus; ſome recommend it oye; 
the pubis; but the former is much the more eligible ; 
in theſe caſes glyſters of warm oil, and tincture of 
. are highly beneficial. 


§. REgUMATION—REEUMATISMUS, 


from reo, fluo, to flow down, or upon, as the ancients 
conſidered it to ariſe from a defluxion of ſome humour 
on the particular part affected. There are two other 
complaints properly come under this head, called 
Hr Govr, IseHIATIcA, or ScraTIca, and the 
LumBaco, deriving their names from the parts they 
affect; the former attacking the hip, Iscxium, and 
the latter the loins, LuuBI—hence their derivations 
hence the rheumatiſm is conſidered as general and 
local; and it is alſo attended with febrile affections, 
— —_—— not—hence ſtyled acute and 
Chronic. 


DESCRIPT ION. When it affekts the habit ge- 


1 it begins with a coldneſs and ſhivering, which 


are ſucceeded by heat, reſtleſſneſs, coldneſs, and 
heavineſs of the limbs; the body is commonly coſ- 
tive, the patient complains of thirſt, and the pulſe i is 
N and hard. 

To theſe ſucceed in a little time acute pain, at- 
tacking particularly the large joints, tendons, and 


their expanſions running along the courſe of the 


muſcles; which pain is increaſed on motion, often 
changing its ſituation, and where it fixes there comes 


on ſwelling and inflammation; it ſometimes attacks the 


head and ſtomach, and very often all the febrile ſymp- 
toms 
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toms 5 will go off, and leave the pain remaining. The 
blood taken away has the appearance of that of pleu- 
ritic patients; ; this is called the acute RHEUMATISM 3 
but when it is not attended with febrile affections, the 
pain flies from one part to another, giving a ſenſe of 
ſtifneſs to the muſcular or ligamentous parts, and 1 is 
ſeldom attended with any ſwelling. | 
When the pain recedes internally, there ariſes much 
u and inward diſtreſs, which on re · appearing 
Warn IT ATTACKS THE Hip, it ede the free 
motion of the leg, occaſioning pain and an halting 
in walking, or dragging of the leg; the pain often 
deſcends from the hip along the thigh and leg to the 
feet; and it is ſometimes attended with a violent 
fever; in this caſe the ſeat of the affection is ſome- 
times in the joint of the hip, and at others in the 
nerve called ſciatic. 1 | 
WEN 1T SEIZES THE Loa n them there is a 
very acute pain, with great difficulty in raiſing the 
body into an ere& poſture ; ſometimes the pain de- 
ſcends to the lower part of the back, to the thigh- 
joint, or through the ſides towards the bladder—here 
the muſcles of the loins, or the ligaments of the ver- 
tebræ, are the ſeat. * 
CAUSES. The remote, or inducing, are, an expo- 
ſure to cold ſuddenly whilſt hot, too great loſs of 
blood, or ſevere purging, hard drinking, immoderate 
venery, indigeſtion, a vitiated ſtate of the fluids from 
other diſeaſes, a too great fullneſs from evacuations 


luppreſſed, and often from quick changes of the wea- 
ther. 


RHEUMATISM. 


ther. The lumbago will alſo be e on by liking 
too heavy weights, in habits difpoſed to rheumatic 
affections. 

The proximate, or. inp „ have — ſuppoſed 
to be a viſcid acrimonious ſerum obſtructing the ſerous 
and lymphatic veſſels of the muſcles, but particularly 
of the membranes, or ligaments ; or rather a peculiar 
acrimony, electively affecting the larger joints, mem 
branes, and tendons of the muſcles. 

CHARACTERISTIC SIGNS. This diſeaſe 
ariſes from an external, and, for the moſt part, from 
an evident cauſe, attended with pain about the joints, 
following the courſe of the muſcles, | affecting the 
knees and the larger joints rather than thoſe of the 
hands and feet ; ſometimes the hip, muſcles, and ver- 
tebræ of the loins: frequently having febrile affec- 
tions for its aſſociate, ſometimes not. 

CRE. When it is attended with febrile ſymp- 
toms, we muſt have. recourſe. to bleeding, and that 
repeated according to the ſtrength of the patient, and 
violence of the inflammatory affection; and two drams 
of nitre diſſolved in a quart of water-gruel ſweetened 
with honey, and acidulated with lemon. juice, forms 
not an inefficacious remedy, giving a tea-cupful every 
{ſecond hour, throwing up occaſionally glyſters, or 
giving occaſionally cooling. purges, to keep the body 
open, (P. 264, 265. or No. 3. 22, 23, 24.)---to the 
nitre may be added one- eighth of a grain of tarta- 

riſed antimony in each doſe, or to the purgativess. 

Or the antimonial nitrated powder, (No. 125.) 


with the volatile ſaline mixture, may be given ever) 
12 2 = 
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ire or ſix hours, (No. 126.) adding two or three 

ins of the powder to the night doſe. : 
Should theſe not keep the body open, glyſters may 
be given, or aperients added to the powder or mix- 
ture. 

Theſe generally n the febrile 1 miti- 
gate the pain, and evacuate the acrimony, by keeping 
up a continued, gentle perſpiration. 

When the diſeaſe is on the decline, the rapidity of 
| the fever and the violence of the pain are abated, act 
leſoreſteams of warm water may be conveyed to 
the parts affected, or friction if the parts can bear it, 
or liniment of water of acetated ammonia, and oil 
may be rubbed warm unto, and a flannel worn over 
the part. 

After ſufficient bleeding, and emptying the inteſ- 
tines, partial or general warm baths have been found 
to give great relief; and our patients ſhould uſe the 
fame fort of diet as recommended in inflammatory 
fever, (329 to 331.) but when all the febrile ſymp- 
toms begin to abate, muſtard whey, (No. 127.) will 
be an uſeful drink. 

Now from experience we find, though the avi of 
this complaint happens either by feveat, or urine drop- 
ping a yellow ſediment, Jooſeneſs, or depoſiting an 
humor upon the exterior ſurface, particularly the 
legs---ſtill it is but conveyed out of the machine by 
the pores of the ſkin=--hence a courſe of diaphoretics 
are adviſed, and the patient ordered to lie in blankets 


b preference to linen, in order to add to they ef- 
cacy. „ 


When 
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When the pain goes off, and the five fublge 
the diet ſhould be more ſubſtantial ; and with intent 
to clear the conſtitution as perfectly as poſſible from 

the remains of the offending caufe, a decoction ſhould 
be taken of diaphoretic woods, (No. 88.) or the 
compound decoction of farſaparilla---ſhould ulcers 
happen upon the legs, they ſhould not be dried up 
too ſoon, for fear of imprudently repelling the hy. 
mour to ſome internal pair,” which might prove more 
8 

But ſometimes, afar ha febrile affections are _ 
gone off, the pain ſtill continues, and here we muſt 
labour to attenuate and throw out the acrimony which 
creates the painful affections, by a courſe of gentle 
diaphoretics---ſuch as compound powder of ipecaco- 
anha---or antimonials (360.) joined with opiates, in 
order that reſt may be procured, and the patient $ 
ſtrength ſupported. 

Stimulants are here alſo required, as cindhire of gnaiac. 
30 or 40 drops do] lopped upon ſugar, and mixed with 
peppermint water, three or four times a day, or gum 
guaiac. made into a draught, with 30 or 40 drops of 
ſome volatile ſpirit, (No. 128.) or gum guaiac. and 
quick lime, equal quantities, well rubbed together--- 
then lime water poured on, and when it has ſtood 
ſome time, decant the limpid part---to this add a few 
drops of any volatile ſpirit, aad it will mix with wa- 
ter without ſeparation---ſometimes there will appear 
an intermiſſion in the pains; and where, at the onſet 
of the diſeaſe, there have been profuſe diſcharges by 


the ſkin, with a copious depoſition in the urine ;— 
bark 
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bark (300, 301.) is highly ſerviceable, united with 
volatile tincture of guaiacum, (278.) and has been 
known to relieve very obſtinate caſes, particularly in 
debilitated habits. 

The CxRonic RHEUMATISM chiefly affects old men, 
er thoſe who by indiſcretions have ſo weakened their 
conſtitutions, that they are reduced to that ſtandard. 
The attack of this is not ſo general, ſeldom affecting 
fo many places at once; nor do the parts appear ſo 
red or ſwelled---it returns at intervals, without any 
febrile affections almoſt, or ſweat---and there are ſome- 
times tumors of the colour of the ſkin, or very ſlightly 
red, riſing in different parts, rather round, of the ſize 
of a nut, affecting chiefly thoſe of full habits, and 
women who have not their menſes. 

In full habits bleeding may be had recourſe to 
once bliſters and ſudorifics are more uſeful---repeated - 
purging expedites the cure. | 

Mercurials, joined with diaphorets (No. 87.) 
are extremely efficacious---and alſo the addition of 
gum guaiacum to purgatives, (No. 19, 20.)— 
guaiacum given from day to day, ſo as to procure two 
or three ſtools every day, has been often attended 
with ſucceſs; or on the nights previous to giving a 
purge (No. 19, 20, 21.) in the morning, calomel 
Joined with guaiacum has been of great uſe, (No. 129.) 
---when the pain is excruciating, opiates (232. 0 may 
be given at night. 
olatiles, and opiates externally applied, are often 
ended with ſalutary effects, (No. 107. ) or ſtimu- 
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lating plaiſter, (No. 130.) luce to create bre 
irritation over the part affecte. 

Oil of turpentine has been ſpoken of 3 as an internal 
as well as external remedy, (No. 142.) 

Electricity has been recommended for 1 5 days, 2 
quarter of an hour each day, drawing the ſparks 
through the parts a and giving a few general 
ſhocks. 

In order to prevent relapiſes; a gude thirt ſhould 
be worn next to the ſkin ; compound decoction of far- 
ſaparilla with milk taken for a month; now and then 
the warm bath ſhould be had recourſe to, d at the 
proper ſeaſon ſea-bathing. 

Some of theſe modes will be ſufficient i in common 
caſes; but in ſuch as are more obſtinate, change of 
climate is very often requiſite, and alſo the natural 
Hot baths---or in perſons whoſe vaſcular ſyſtem acts 
with freedom, nothing is more conducive to prevent 
its return than cold bathing. | 

In thoſe rheumatic complaints called ScrarTiIca, 
or Hir Govur, and LuMBaco, as they are of acute 
or chronic kind, ſo muſt they be treated in the ſame 
manner as we have ſpecified in general rheumatiſm--- 
only in the hip-gout, when the diſeaſe has been obſti- 
nate, an iſſue cut above, or below the knee, has been 
of great ſervice, as allo bliſtering the thigh. 


§ 13. Govr, 


fo called from the F rench word goutte, an acrid de- 
fluxion---in medicinal language it is called ARTHRITIS 


by many, m , articulus, a joint, becauſe it 
affects 
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iffects the joints · by ſome PopacRa, from pous, pes, 

the feet, and agra, eaptura, ſeizure, becauſe they 
conſider” the feet as its natural ſeat---and though it is 
thought, that there is truly only one ſpecies, yet, ac- 
cording to the different appearances it puts on, it has 
deen diſtinguiſhed- all which may very properly 
come under two heads---the REGULAR, or FIXED=-=-= 
the IRREGULAR, or UNCERTAIN, Gour, reſpecting the 
ſeat it occupies both theſe ſpecies, which we ſhall . 
proceed to deſcribe, appear to depend upon the 
ſtrength or weakneſs of the enn or ſome gt or 
parts of the conſtitution. 

DESCRIPTION. Before the fit comes on; he 
patients moſt commonly experience a general laſſitude 
and wearineſs---are low-ſpirited—complain of a lead 
and fullneſs of the ſtomach after eating—are ſqueamuſh ' 

very often, and throw up wind—the belly is diſtended 

with flatulence — the habit coſtive, the ſweating or 
moiſture of the feet goes off, and the veins there ap- 
pear full, 

After theſe an acute pain n for the moſt part Shins 
the joint of the great toe, accompanied with a ſenſe 
of coldneſs, as if cold water was poured down—lighe 
ſhiverings, and other febrile affeftions—a ſhooting, 
gnawing, pungent, or burning pain, ſeizes the ſmall 
bones of the foot, or they feel as if ſqueezed. ſtrongly 
with a hand—in about 24 hours, the part begins to 
look red, and ſwell—a gentle breathing ſweat comes 
on, and then the pain begins to * and the fe- 


ver E | | 


* 
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In the morning patients find themſelves better, in 
the evening worſe, becauſe at that time the fit comes 
on —during the fit men become iraſcible, and are 
eaſily irritated—they have little or no appetite—the 
body is coſtive; and a painfulſenſation of the part ac. 
companies the whole fir—on the firſt days the urine 
is high- coloured, and diſcovers a brick- coloured or 
red ſandy ſediment. 

In proportion as the conſtitution is ſtronger or 
weaker, ſo does the fit go off quicker or ſlower; at 
which time an intolerable itching is perceived between 
the toes, and the ſcarf ſkin falls off in ſcales like bran, 
—the joints feel ſtiff as if they were covered with 
plaiſters and dry, and a period 1 is put to the diſeaſe for 
ſome time which again returns. 

This is the caſe of the gout in its firſt attacks, ſo 
long as the conſtitution preſerves a proper degree of 


12 power; but in proceſs: of time, as the habit becomes 


| weaker, the complaint takes deeper root, the diſeaſe 
| ſeizes the hands, wriſts, elbows, knees, and other 
parts—hard chalky tumors are formed, and the dif- 
torted limbs loſe all motion. At this period the fits 
continue almoſt the whole year, and the afflicted make 
large quantities of pale urine ; they are alſo tormented 
with piles, purrid eructations, ſpaſmodic affections, 


ſtony concretions in the kidneys, gravelly com- 
1 of plaints, and loſe all appetite. 


The ſtrength of the conſtitution ſtill failing 1 more 
and more, till it becomes almoſt exhauſted, the gouty 
matter, incapable of being thrown out upon the ex- 
tremities, affect the internal parts of the ſyſtem, and 

8 1 | pro- 


produces complaints peculiar to thoſe parts from the 
ſtimulus it there occaſions—ſometimes upon the. head, 
producing apoplexy, lethargy, palſy, _ delirium, tre- 

mors, and univerſal convulfions—ſometimes upon the 
lungs, hence aſthma, cough, ſuffocation—ſometimes upon 
the membranes of the cheſt, occaſioning pleuriſy—or on 
the fomach and inteflines, whence internal uneaſineſs and 
oppreſſion, ſickneſs, vomiting, looſeneſs—durag the 
continuance of theſe affections, there is no pain in any 
part, otherwiſe it generally exerts itſelf—at length, the 
conſtitution being worn out, and having loſt all its 
power, the vital parts, as the brain, lungs, and heart, 
begin to be depreſſed, and the machine falls a ſacrifice 
to its own weakneſs, and the violence of the morbid 
affection. 7 

This deſcription comprehends the Joie in both its 
bum of regularity or irregularity it being conſidered 
THE REGULAR GOUT, when it fixes upon the feet, and 
is attended with a ſufficient ſtrong inflammation, con- 
tinuing for ſome days, and gradually going off, ann | 
ſwelling, itching, and peeling off of the ſcarf-ſkin, in 
form of ſcales, like-bran. 

THz IRREGULAR, when it attacks other places, and 
is attended with internal debility of the ſtomach, or 
other parts; or has lightly affected the joints, and re- 
ceded; or has not attacked them, but ee inflam- 
mation on ſome internal part. 

CAUSES. The remote or inducing are, full, free, 
luxurious living—hard drinking, particularly acid and 
rough wines—indolence, or the omiſſion of accuſto- 
mary exerciſe—relaxed, ſoft, and full habit=immo=- 


Guy deratg 


— 


=_ cocur. 
ated e enery in youth too ae tang FEW 
diſtilled liquors or ſpirits, to thoſe which are thin and 
rer 5 ty we W an . | 
taint. Nu ee 
It Aiden sek boys r or wortien, except 
viragos, or ſuch as have paſſed the time of having the 
menſes; but moſt commonly men in the decline of liſe, 
thoſe of lively imaginations, the ſtudious living a ſe- 
dentary life, and ſitting up late at night. wn 
The prurimate or immediate CAUSE is, @ peculiar hu- 
mour electively fixing in common upon the ſmall joints, 
or rather thin ligaments; or, perhaps, upon the mem. 
ranous coverings of the nerves there ſituated ; or ſome. 
xithes'in other parts of the machine, particularly thoſe 
Which are the moſt irritable. 
 EHARACTERISTIC SIGNS. A diſeaſe accru- 
dan without any evident external cauſe; but having, 

For the moſt part, an unaccuſtomary affection of the 

ſtomach preceding the attack, and alſo febrile ſymp- 

toms. a pain in the joints, and that moſt frequently of 

_ *the great toe, but certainly attack ing chiefly the joints 

of the hands and feet this pain returns at intervals, 

and often alternates with nn of the ors and 
other internal parts. 

Though we allow of two 1 of ths 10 yet It 
is pretty obvious, that they depend only upon the 
different proportions of ſtrength in the conſtitution ;--- 

= this will regulate our conduct in the e of 
CRE; and here are indicated a ſeparation and ex- 
as of the morbid matter, and a prevention of its 
return, or capability of reproducing its mordid effects 
i | , - n 
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in all dich we muſt be governed by the conſtiu- 
tion. When the gout proceeds regularly, and fixes 
in the feet, patience and warm flannels are recom- 
mended---and the free uſe of wine allowed, under the 
idea of making che depoſition of the gouty matter 
more complete, and aſſiſting the local expulſion. 
However, in the moſt ſimple and regular caſes, I 
do not recommend a total prohibition of all medical 
aſſiſtance ; nor can I think that large draughts of wine, 
and loads of flannel, can compenſate for the loſs of 
judicious advice; for to me, who frequently have ex- 
perienced the gout, it is clear, that ſome things may be 
done without any riſque of preſent danger, or future 
miſchief, which render the fit oftentimes leſs violent, 
ſhorten its continuance, and obviate the conſequent 
debility ;-for I am perſuaded, we ſuffer more from 
conſtitutional defects, — the effects of ſymptoms, — and 
miſmanagement, than from the nature of the diſeaſe 
itſelf, particularly in thoſe who labour under recent at- 
_ tacks---ſimilar inſtances we have ſeen in the treatment 
of other diſeaſes; as in the ſmall-pox, where warmth 
and cordials were inſtituted for the ſame purpoſe, of 
throwing off the morbid matter by which the fever . 
was too highly increaſed, and deſtruction too ofien, 
and danger always the conſequence. 
Let us ſee. who are the men moſt ſubje& to this 
malady---hard drinkers, particularly wine-bibbers--- 


men of voracious appetites, who feed on high-ſea- 


ſoned diſhes---venereal devotees---men of lively ima- 
ginations, and thoſe addicted to ſevere ſtudy, late 


Qq 4 | hours, | 
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hours, and good living; and, in ſhort, moſt of thoſe 
who, by various means, weaken their digeſtive pow. 


ers---if theſe have the gout in their habit, they ſeldom 
eſcape; if not, e acquire it from their own 


indiſcretion. 


In men, before they fall into the gout, it generally 
happens, that their ſtomach and bowels are loaded 


with crude materials, viſcid humours creeping through 


the meſentery and other viſcera---local fullneſs in the 


liver ſpleen or ſweetbread ;---1mpeded, or irregular 


evacuations by ſtool, urine, or perſpiration hence 
often an acrid ſtate of fluids. 
Now, in ſuch conſtitutions, previous to the attack 8 


of the gout, we find a number of ſymptoms announ- 


cing its approach, ſuch as flatulence, load at the ſto- 


_ and nauſea, or ſickneſs. 

Here it would be proper to adminiſter an emetic, 
(No. 11, 12. 38.) which ſome gentle purgative ſhould 
ſucceed, particularly of the aloetic claſs, (No. 108.) 
and this laſt given two or three times, at proper in- 


tervals; after which, ſtomachic bitters, joined with 
mild chalybeates, (No. 63 to 65.) or with ſome of 


the warm diuretics, (271, 272.) will be uſeful---theſe 
will ſuffice for the firſt ſtage ; for I conſider the affec- 


- tion of the ſtomach as that ſtate of the diſeaſe ; beſides, 


if the patient be of a full habit, and ſtrong, has a good 
pulſe, bleeding may very properly precede this courſe. 

The mode of living ſhould be moderate, with reſpect 
tO cating, drinking, and exerciſe - the fleſh of young 


animals allowed only once a TR ſtewed in 
| their 


"my 
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their own liquid, or with very ſmall portions of water 
the beverage, ſmall rum, brandy, or 3 and 
water and the exerciſe chiefly on horſeback. 

By theſe means the ſtomach and bowels are unload- 
ed, and kept free from accumulations of crude and of- 
ſenſive fæces; viſceral obſtructions are opened; the 
fluids made to circulate through the different viſcera ; 
the maſs of blood puſhed forwards to the extreme parts, 
and ſurface of the body ; the liver, ſtomach; kidneys, 
and bowels evacuate their contents in proper propor- 
tion; from the lungs, and through pores of the ſkin, 
is thrown out a due quantity of perſpirable matter, and 
noxious exhalations; the powers of digeſtion are in- 
creaſed; and, in fine, the whole machine put into as 
healthful a ſtate as the nature of the caſe will permit. 

Prepared, therefore, for the ſecond or painful ſtage; 
if the method above purſued ſhould not prevent its ac- 
ceſſion, it will come on leſs violently, continue a ſhor- 
ter time, and leave behind it leſs debility, from the 
conſtitution being freed from any ſuperfluous load, rhe 
vaſcular and nervous ſyſtem rendered ſtronger, and the 
fluids being put in a mild ſtate—however, even here 
ſomething may be done to mitigate any degree of vio- 
lence which may occur from conſtitutional peculiarity; 
vith reſpe& to pain and febrile ſymptoms, which laſt 
are now to be conſidered only ſymptomatic. 

Diluent cordials, wine and water, ſage, balm, or 
mint tea, may be freely drank, and antiſpaſmodics, 
diaphoretics, and antimonials, joined with camphor 
and volatiles, (No. 131.) may be taken—if the pain 
ſhould be exceſſive, not otherwiſe, gentle opiates may 

| | be 


a ereal Grit of vitriol, water of Acetaied 
: ammonia, with aromatic confection, and æthereal ſpi- 
rit of nitre; theſe will nn ee ang in- 
creaſe the urinary diſcharge. 4 

The body ſhould alſo be n open 1 8 wal ole 
efthubard, caſtor oil, manna, lenitive aero and 
glyſters occaſionally, if neceſſary, 

The diet ſhould be broths—gruels with A lil 
wine, ſago, ſalop, arrow-root, tapioca, in which may 
be put wine, or a little brandy — freſſi water fiſh, eels 

and falmon excepted chicken, rabbit, veal; lamb, 
ſmalb birds, and ſuch like may be allowed, but ſpa- 
rn they had better be deferred, at leaſt a iree ule 
of them, till the decline of the fit. 9 

As for external applications, during the Py by 
whatever authority they have been recommended, I 
am averſe to their adminiſtration, becauſe the pain 
| ſeems rather an inſtrument of nature for the full com- 
pletion of depoſiting the whole of the gouty matter, 
creative of the fit, in the extremities it ſhould be 
mitigated, if violent, by the means above deſcribed. 
Indeed, if the pain is moderate, as well as the fe- 
brile ſymptoms, and the bowels as well as kidneys per- 
form their functions fully and regularly, little is neceſ- 
ſary to be done, till the decline of the fit, and then 
— at night are uſeful, . 

Atſter the fit is over, a gentle doſe or two * phyſic 
may be taken, and a little ſtomachic\draught once 3 
day for a week or ten days; and ſhould the joints af- 
| fected remain weak, we may early uſe the fleſh bruſh, 


or flannels impregnated with frankincenſe, amber, ot 
myrrh, 
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myrrh, by way of friction however painful it may 

be, I would adviſe uſing the joint affected during the 

ft repeatedly ; for that prevents the too great relaxa- 

tion of the ligaments from the flux anc: ROY of 
fluids in theſe veſſels. + 

By theſe: means may this painful Silas be: W 
ted, or the painful conſequences often ſubdued, and 
always made leſs ſevere: but if we would attempt the 
cure, we muſt try that in the periods where there is 
ſome long intermiſſions; and this by the preventive 
plan, (78. 139.) to which regimen there pointed out, 
ſtomachic and aromatic bitters ſhould be occaſionally 
taken, ſuch as quaſſia wood, (27 1.) or bark mixed 
with ſteel, (No. 61 to 65.) chalybeate waters, parti- 
cularly thoſe of Bath—the ſkin ſhould be kept clean, 
and a flannel ſhirt worn next to it -a doſe of tincture 
of rhubarb, - (266.) ſhould be taken twice a day ;— 
and, in fine, ſuch things occaſionally applied to, as 
vill contribute to ſtrengthen the ſtomach and digeſtive 
powers, keep up a free ſtate of perſpiration, and pre- 
vent the body from being coſtive. 

Should theſe things fail, our laſt reſort muſt be a 
milk diet, and that conſtantly perſiſted in; though this 
will only ſuit ſuch as have a pretty ſtrong ſtamina: the 
weak and very debilitated would probably fall a ſacri- 
tice to the change. 

When the-couT aſſumes its IRREGULAR FORM, we - 
conclude it is owing to the weakened ſtate of the mo- 
ving powers, not being able to throw the offending 
matter to the extremities, or, when there depoſited, of 
not W it in that ſituation — and hence the head, 

| lungs, 
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hangs, ſtomach, kidneys, bladder, come to be affect. 
ed, becauſe they poſſeſs more ſenſibility, and are more 
writable than other of the internal parts however, 
when it fixes on "theſe parts, it is extremely hazar- 
dous, in proportion to its degree of violence ve, 
therefore, as expeditiouſly as we can, ſhould labour to 
throw it our of the habit into the extremities, ee 
kerly into the feet. n | 

Now, if the HEAD and Lunos are affected, and the 
habit full of blood, we muſt bleed in proportion to the 
ſtrength and fullneſs—afterwards apply bliſters to the in- 
fide of the thighs and legs—bathe the feet in decoctions 
of horſe-radiſh and bruiſed muſtard-ſeed---fome adviſe 
wine, or ſome other ſpirituous menftruum---ſinapiſms, 
(No. 30.) may alſo be applied to the feet---and we 
thould give volatile camphorated medicines, (No. 33. 
35 to 37.) and with cordials, (No. 13 to 18. 28 to 30. 
to increaſe the motion of the blood, at the ſame time 
that i it is ſolicited to the extreme parts. | 

But fhould the srouach be the feat, vomiting will 
often be ſo violent, as to reject almoſt every thing 
which i is taken; in order to allay this, we muſt depend 
upon cordials, as above, united with opiates ; and oc- 
cafionally give opiates themſelves, as twenty or thirty 
drops, or more, of tincture of opium, at proper in- 
tervals—and hot wine, or rather brandy, with ſpices 
and garlic, ſhould be copiouſly 'adminiftered—and 
ſtrong aromatic diaphoretics, as ſnake-root, camphor, 
volatile ſalts, &c. (277, 278, 279.) 

Which remedies may be applied if the pBowELs | 


thould be attacked, and in conſequence a looſeneſs ſu- 
5 Per vene, 


ene, then to them we muſt add ſome aſtringents, | 
gs extract of logwood, (a 12.) tincture of catechu, (21 i.) 
columbo root, in powder, ten grains, in tincture, two 
drams—a drop or two of the compound water of ace- 
tated litharge, or ley of iron, called lixivium martis, 
given at proper intervals, have been efficacious, when 
other applications have failed. 
Indeed, in every ſpecies of the irregular gout, ot 
ever internal parts it attacks, the ſame modes of pro- 
ceeding are neceſſary, as pointed out here in general, 
increaſing the force of the circulating powers, and foli- 
citing a free flow of them to the extremities, endea- 
vouring, at the ſame time, to alleviate the oppreſſive 
ſymptoms peculiar to the affected part; as when it at- 
tacks the kidneys, we have recourſe to emollient de- 
coctions and glyſters, with warm baths, xc. 
With regard to the mode of living to be obſerved 
by gouty patients, or thoſe in whoſe conſtitutions there 
is much of that matter creative of the diſeaſe, Txurz- 
RANCE has always been adviſed—on which I ſhall beg 
leave to obſerve, that by this term is meant ſuch a 
mode of living as is beſt adapted to the conſtitution ; 
for there may be as much intemperate miſchief to 
ſome habit by drinking too large a quantity of water 
as of wine; and, indeed, in every ſpecies of abſtinence, 
where purſued to ſuch extremities, as weaken rather 


than properly ſupport the powers of nature, 
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SECTION xv. 
MORBID EVACUATIONS. 


We: muſt now proceed to treat of thoſe diſorders 
whoſe moſt ſtriking ſymptom is ſome evacuation, 
which is either not natural, exceeds the limits, or re- 
turns at more frequent periods, than what is uſual ! in 2 
ſtate of health. | 5 

Theſe may be properly divided into ſuch evacua- 
tions as flow from the bowels, called aLvine, from 
aluns, the belly—sancuinaxy, from ſanguis, the 
blood—called namorrnaces, from aima, ſanguis, 
and reo, fluo, to flow—and SEROUS, from ſerum, or 
the thinner fluids, as lymph, nes mucus, ſweat, and 
ſimilar fluids. 

Now all theſe evacuations are either AcrIvE or 
rss vx, fimilar to what we have ſaid on inflammation, 
(468. 481.)—when they are acTIve, they are ſolicited 
by ſome morbid ſtimulus, or medicines by which the 
excretory veſſels of the parts affected are put into 
ſtronger action, and throw out their contents too co- 
piouſly, or the veſſels burſt, and from thence is the 
evacuation produced when pass vx, the proper powers 
of the living machine do not excite, but become de- 
fective i in reſiſtance, as in caſes of a conſtant flux of 
urine from the relaxation of che ſphinẽter of the blad- 
der. (58.) 

Of theſe truths we ſhall be cone if we conſider, 


that all the fluids of the human machine are contained 
1 Hs in 
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in different receptacles, as bile, urine, &c. and alſo 
that part of them are kept in perpetual motion, as the 
blood, &c. part of them ſecreted and excreted ; ſome 
of which ſecretions flow out of the body in. regular 
ſucceſſion, as the matter of perſpiration ; ſome are re- 
rained for a time, till nature calls them into motion 
for particular purpoſes, as milk, ſemen, &c, _ 

It will therefore appear obvious, that whenever the 
| force of the impelled fluid, or the weight of it, when 
collected, is too powerful for the natural ſtrength of 
the veſſels or cavities, the veſſels will burſt, or the 
ſphincters by which they are guarded, and prevented 
from pouring out their contents, be opened ; hence, 
- when either the expulſive force of the contained liquid 

is too great, and the ſides of the veſſels too much wea- 
kened ; or when the fluids are in too great quantity, 
and the ſphincters in too relaxed a ſtare, the rupture 
of the one, the want of contractile power of the other, 
will neceſſarily lay the foundation for the diſeaſe ; ſo 
that it may ariſe either from an increaſe of the expul- 
five and decreaſe of the reſiſting power, or from them 
both happening conjointly in Lig ſame habit, and at 

the ſame time, 
1 indications of cure * then be, in ACTIVE 
EVACUATIONS, to attempt to remove the morbid ſti- 
mulus, and weaken the powers of the veſſels or cavi- 
ties in the PASSIVE, to ſtrengthen the veſſels or cavi- 
ties, and g give power to the Pphincters, that they may 
act with proper force. | 


c HA. 
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* may all come under the term LooSENESS— 
DIARRHOFA, from dia, per, and rheo, to flow, though 
they are by authors divided into "different ſpecies, ei- 
ther from the nature of the affection, or from the ap- 
pearance of matters which flow through the bowels in 
too large quanti 7 he firſt of which is ſtiled, DlAR- 
RHOEA, or COMMON LOOSENESS, When there is a con- 
ſtant and remarkable evacuation by ſtool of liquid 
matters without much pain or uneaſineſs; but when 

there is an evacuation. of ſlimy matter, ſometimes 
bloody, attended with febrile affections, ſevere gri- 
pings, nauſea, or ſickneſs, and frequent propenſity to 
go to ſtool; with very ſmall evacuations from ſuch ef- 
forts, it is called pyszNTERY, DYSENTERIA, from dis, 
male, and enteron, inteſtinum, inteſtine. 

When the diſeaſe is very acute, attended with a con- 
tinval vomiting of bilious matter, and at the ſame time 
a violent looſeneſs, or at leaſt a nauſea, and ſtrong pro- 

penſity to go to ſtool, with loſs of ſtrength, and very 
often cramps of the thighs and legs, it is called cho- 
| LERA MORBUS, from\#ol?, bilis, bile. 1 

When there is a frequent purging of bloody ſerum, 

as if raw fleſh had been waſhed in ſome liquid, fappoſed 


to flow from the liver, it is called inpoLENT, becauſe 
unat- 
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unattended with any ſevere pain, great e or re- 
markable loſs of ſtrengch—this evacuation is therefore 
named HEPATIRRHOEA, from epar, jecur, the liver, 


and reo, fluo, to flow. 
If there is a frequent purging, in ; which the aliments 


appear ſcarcely to be changed by the digeſtive powers, 
and comes on immediately, or ſoon after eating, it is 
termed LEIENTERIA, from leios, lævis, ſmooth or ſlip- 
pery, and enteron, inteſtinum, inteſtine. : | 

Should there be a frequent evacuation of white mat- 
ter, ſuppoſed to be chyle, it is termed coxLiaca, from 
hoilia, venter, the ſtomach, or firſt bowels, where the 
firſt digeſtion takes place, and forms chyle, which 
chyle is ſuppoſed to give the appearance from whence 


this diſeaſe is nominated. | 
If of black matter, or of a deep red colour, is then 


called MELENA, from melas, niger, black, unatten- 
ded with any putrid ſmell, ſudden deprivation of 
ſtrength, or remarkable degrees of pain, or nauſea. 

However, it will be ſufficient to take notice only of 
two of theſe, as the reſt may be cured by the ſame: 
means made uſe of 1 in ſome of the ſtages. 


\ I, ce MorBus, ox BII Tous, VOMITING, AND 
INTESTINAL FLUX. 


The ſcat of this complaint ſcems to be the whole i in- 
teſtinal canal, particularly the ſtomach, head of the 
duodenum, (43.) and ductus communis choledochus, 
the common duct of the gall bladder. (32.) 

And it is apt chiefly to attack ſuch as are of bilious, 
dry, choleric habits, or whoſe conſtitutions age loaded 
R r with 


» 


e 
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RPE ſcorbutic acrimony, or the anne 00 
bumours, or are of iraſcible diſpoſitions. 
„ DESCRIPTION ON. Though this diſcaſe will 4. 
times come on very. ſuddenly, it js often preceded by 
heart- burn, a gnawing, painful ſenſation, of the ſto. 
mach and bowels, and rancid eructations — aſter which 
ſucceed enormous. vomitings,, and inteſtinal diſcharges 
5 of vitiated humours, bilious, green, yellow, and ſome. 
times black, with great difficulty and pain there i is 
alſo a violent pain and diſtenſion of the belly and inteſ. 
tines, accompanied with thirſt—a pulſe at firſt. full, 
ſtrong, and frequent, afterwards weak and irregular— 
heat, and anxiecty—moreover, there attends à nauſea 
extremely troubleſome—ſometimes a contraction of the 
legs and arms—an acute pain above the navel—reten- 
tion of the urine—fainting—coldneſs of the extremities 
the body becomes weak, and the ſpirits low—with 
other ſymptoms. of a ſimilar nature, which greatly ter- 
rify the attendants, and will W the Fife in Ku 
San ben 9 49 

+ This. diſeaſe generally walten its e i in au- 
tumn, more eſpecially after a hot and dry ſummer. 
Lf the. diſeaſe is more than commonly violent, the 
eyacuations downwards are N numerous, amo nting 
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eee e hows cd 29 
quent ſwoonings—7and either in one of theſe fits,.or in 
a conyulſed ſtate, when! eg Anke, proves gata, Off 
Fire: 


CAUSES. 
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„„ OD Py 
BILIOUS, VOMITING, AND: 


© CAUSES!" The rei or inen ate; Eating ol 


pork, bacon, fat meat flied in oil or butter or ſweets, 


grapes, cherries, cucumbers, melons, or all- h viands 


as become readily rancid' or acid—pbiſo 18— ftr. ug Pur- 
gutives—violent rage and acrimonious Diis. d esd 
The prorimute or immediate, conſtrickions of the fto- 


much and ſrnall inteſtines, particularly the duodenum, 6 
by bilious or actimonious' humours irritating and vel. 


licating the fenfible nervous coats, which cauſe an in- 
creaſe of action in theſe organs, producing different 
ſymptoms,” ee to the Ie arms or Kan 
tically affeed, (4033) 
"CHARACTERISTIC SIGNS. Ke acute dif- 
eaſe, attended with the vomiting of ſome humour, 
moſtly bilious or acrid matter, at the fame time a fre- 
quent inteſtinal evacuation, or at leaſt à nauſea and 
teneſmus, or frequent deſire to 80 to ſtool, accompa- 
nied with anxiety, abdominal pains, or gripings, Ow 
very often ſpaſmodic contractions of the legs. | 


CURE. The indications are, to ſheath, dilute, d „ 


expel the acrimonĩous humours, take off the convullive 


affection; after wards to reſtore ſtrength and activity , 


to the ſtomach and'inteſtinies; and theſe are done, firſt, 
by drinking freely of weak thicken water, made by boil= 
ing a chilckeh f in three gallons of water, ſo that the de- 
boction juſt taſtes of the ffeſn— large dtauglita r which 
ſhould be taken, and given in Syyſters till the Whole is 
conſumed about three or four hours after which an 


opiate, (No. 4. J may be given; and this mode, if a at | 


rſt made uſe of, will generally complete the cure. 
R TT | Or 3 
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Or; very | Ws } tton broth,” diveſted of far 
2207 milk and warer—freſh butter milk decoctiom 
of rice or barley—or infuſions of oaten bread, toaſted 


and made brown like coffee or wheat-bread, or oat- 
meal toaſted may do, where chicken-broth cannot be 


had—indeed the infuſion of the oaten bread- has been 
preferred by ſome, as it has been obſerved to fit ele 
on the ſtomach, and never vomited up. aff J. 
But ſhould the patient have been Pee for ten or 
dect hours before aſſiſtance has been given, an opiate 
ſhould be adminiſtered during the urgency of the ſymp- 
toms, and the doſes large and repeated,  approportion- 
ed to the violence of the diſeaſe.— SVDENHAM gave 
twenty-five drops in an ounce of cinnamon-water, and 
that proving inefficacious, in half an hour the doſe was 
increaſed, and repeated at ſuch intervals as gave room 
to ſuppoſe the effect of the former doſe had ceaſed, 
before the ſucceeding one was adminiſtered—and after 
the ſeverity of the diſraſe abates, the opiate ſhould be 
rep. beate rige Is BY * e eee and * 


Ii common caſes this will be ſofficlent ; op if the 
patient is of a full, fanguinary habit, bleeding is imme- 
_ diately neceſſary—ſhould the pains of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines be extremely violent, partial warm baths, or 


M local Mhentations of the ſpirituous kind, may be had 


: foie of the diluting bquide, the affection of the ſtomach 


and camphorated and date Mice 
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Would, after copiouſy waſhing t the eg with 
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ſtill continue, the fermentative line draught, (No, 59.) 
may be exhibited; or the infuſion or powder of, colu mbo- 
root, ten or fifteen grains to a doſe, at proper inter- 
vals, which is often an effectual remedy . cataplaſms of 
mithridate,*. Venice - treacle,* or opiated confection, 
or the leaves of common mint bruiſed, boiled in port, 
may be applied to the pit of the ſtomach and wriſts: | 
and mint tea, or weak infuſions of cloves: or cinnam ) ww 
may be taken-occaſionally. VG 4G 
In caſes of great heat and internal A nitre 1s: 
recommended—from thirty grains to ſixty of powdered 
columbo-root, from the firſt, taken every. three: ar 
four hours, have been ſaid in three or four days to have 
completed a cure—indeed, in hot climates; i it ny ing 
eſteemed almoſt a ſpecific. /. - 97 2031992 (op 
After waſhing the ſtomach ex: remely well, i in ten or 5 
twelve hours that organ ſettles, opiates then given in a 
liquid, or ſolid form, as beſt. agrees, are requiſite to 
allay the diſturbance which has been created in both 
the nervous and vaſcular ſyſtems; wich muſt be con- 
tinued at bed- time; and, in about three or four days, 
a doſe of rhubarb. ay be ee and; 8 night, an 
anddyne nol. 4 | © 
Should ahi cn Fx. left en A e 2 
wfolions of quaſſia wood, , with a few drops of dilute, vi- 
triolie acid, may be given twice, a day, or ſome « other * 
bitter infuſion, (No. 63 to 65. and they patient 
Maude return Sradually to the common mode a * 5 
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"This th6de'6f treatment com 
per in this i ariſing o be ' or roma an 
epidemic 3 DDE C0910 
But When it galee from food got into a Nate of 
ferfientition and corruption, | beſides plentiful d lution, 
wich watery and mucilaginous liquids, we muſt have 
recourſe to emetics and aperients, (253. 260, &e.) (as 
pecacoanha, emetic tartar, caſtor oil, rhubarb, &c. ) 
and afterwards warm bitters and tonics, and Corrobo- 
rants, with aromatics. (No. 61 to 65.) 
1 f 1 It is brought on by frrong emetics and Purgatives, 
war rm ſedatives are neceſſary, to allay the agitation of 
I bowels and ſtomach, (No. 113.) fl pirituous fomen- 
tations and volatile camphorated liniments, (No. 10). 
CE 32. ) afterwards, to alleviate the uneaſineſs occaſioned 
5 the 5875 action of the: emetics and Purgatives. | 
Tf bio ent anger ſhould be the cauſe, emetics and pur- 
Satives | are to be avoided; nor mult cold water be 
given immediately afterwards, as we ſhould run the 
riſque of bringing on an inflammation of the ſtomach 
+ =the acrimony-of the bile we muſt endeavour to cor- 
by proper abſorbents, (296.) united with nitre, 
Ge 2.) diluting and ſheathing it with mueilaginous 
_ watery liquids, as barley-water, thin gruel, bran 
4. Kegels of hartſhorn! ſhavings, and ſueh like 
eee and emollient drinks—afterwards,' when 
the hurty is over, it 1917 Be be carried off by e and 
erients. mw etullido bus bull lng 5 Id 
ii deduces its oni from acrimonious aura ex poi- 


e alen erat, we muſt W _ filling the 
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ſtomach and inteſtines with oily and, aig: 
quids, to guard chem from the effects of their ſtimu· 
lus—abſorbents added to theſe liquids are ſaid to ken: 
der them more efficacious r alcaleſcent ſubſtances, 
(297.) well diluted, ;might be ſerviceable, if the poi 

ſons had been of the ſaline kind, for reaſons adyanced od 
in inflammations of the ſtomach, from the art 
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When this Aale is ; epidemic, it ſeizes indiferimi- 
W all claſſes of people but thoſe in general are 
moſt ſubje& to it who are of bilious conſtitutions, (75s 
76.) — who feed on corrupted diet, unripe fruit, and 
drink fermenting liquids—and who, expoſe theraſelves 
to the moiſt night air, after being in the day-time 
much heated by the ſun. It is moſt rife in ſummer 
and autumn, when damp cold nights ſucceed 5 
I 0 TIS e. 1 
Ir is not only infectious * contagious; ;, becauſe it 
has been known to be occaſioned by the ſmell of dyſen- 
teric feces, and from having recourſe to the 5 
cloſe· ſtool. after people labouring under dyſentery, and 
alſo from the nurſe's milk, uhdder ſimilar circug 
BanceB 1, 8 „ ln | 001 
DESCR [PTION., This A is generally, v uſh ſhered 
in by a general laſſitude and chillneſs, with a loſs of ab- 
petite for ſome days, which are ſucceeded, DF. great 
degrees of heat — reſtleſſneſs — nauſea —vomiting— 
heart · burn and uneaſineſs at the pit of ſtomach 
Rr 4 thirſt 
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thirſt and a quick pulſe—excruciating pains then 
ſeize the bel] y, which occaſion a frequent evacuation 
from the inteſtines, but ſmall in quantity the mattter 
evacuated is either mucous, thin, and ſerous, bloody, 
frothy, and often mixed with thin ſkin like, or fila- 
mentous ſubſtances— the bowels are loaded with wind, 
which rolls about, and makes a conſiderable noiſe—and 
the patients are perpetually deſirous of going to ſtool— 
have a ſtrangury, and often a ſlipping down, or pro- 
truſion of the lower part of the rectum, (46.)—the 
loſs of ſtrength becomes extreme and whilſt the ex- 
tremities are cold, they perceive in the interior parts 
great heu—then ſoon come on a — and cold 
fweats, 1 

At length the pain faddenly 3 ne ex · 
tremely offenſive, paſs away involuntarily- the pulſe 
becomes weak the thirſt goes off—and, whilſt the 
unhappy patient is flattering himſelf with the hopes of 
recovery, from the apparent alleviation of the moos: 
_ toms, he ſuddenly expires. 
This diſeaſe, notwithſtanding it is often fatal to 
Re but moſt of all to ſuch as are much advanced 
in life, ſtill in infants it is very mild; for they will be 
affected with the ſame diſeaſe for ſome months without 
any inconvenience, 1 it is left to the direction of na- 
Arg. 1.31: 
f Though che ed eg of this diſeaſe is "0 
deſeribed, practice demands us to make ſome . 
ſary diſtinctions. iNet bos ;yitoigds yas ks 
If the dyſentery is of abe; INFLAMMATORY KIND, 
"Here will be a | high degree of fever —hard full pulſe— 

extreme 
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extreme pain of the belly, which, on handling, in- 
creaſes; and, after vomiting, is ſtill more diſtreſſing 
the head aches==the countenance is fluſhed . ſome- 
times the n is G re a the evacua- 
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tions are fmallo >: 0 01h 
If of the PUTRID KIND," * ith be a Savor 


in the mouth-—fhiverings now and then come on, Mr 
purſues its courſe.— the feveriſh affections are flight== 
the face pale the evacuated matter variouſly coloured 
\—beſides: which, a bilious vomiting, ſometimes ac- 
companied with worms, is an aſſociate.. 
If of what is termed the MALIGNANT SORT, which 
it may be from the very beginning, or occaſioned by 
the milder ſort degenerating from conſtitutional de- 
ect or miſmanagement the pulſe is then weak - the 
ſtrength fails ſuddenly the countenance has a cadave- 
rous aſpect— the voice is weak —the head heavy 
there is great oppreſſion at the pit of the ſtomach, at- 
tended with flight convulſions, ſickneſs, and frequent 
fainting and, now and then, eruptions of different 
kinds make their appearance, ſuch as thoſe _ _ mi- 
lary claſs, ſpots like flea-bites, and thruſſi. $7DE 
CAUSES. It is ſuppoſed to ariſe Tom athiinonibes 
matter of a putrid nature; becauſe it makes its ear 
ance in moiſt warm ſeaſons, adapted to generate putreſ 
cency, chiefly attacks thoſe of ſcorbutic habits, (77. ) and 
originates from vapours of putreſeent blood; particular- 
h becauſe it ſoftens and corrupts the parts affected ge. 
nerates air very copiouſly, and renders the fœces highlß 
Oy —_ ee on As 3 UN W 
Rift, dying 
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dying” of this complaint, the ä 
colon and rectum, (45. 49.) are preternaturally thick, 
diſtended with air, inflamed, ulcerated, and in a mor. 
tified ſtate the inner or villous coat abraded—the bile 
greeniſh like a leek, viſcid, and often of a _— 
ur and the blood very dark in appearance. 
'*EURE.:- Of whatever nature this diſeaſe may. be, 
the indications are ſimilar, and depend upon evacua- 
ting the acrimony, or determining it to other places 
weakening its action —alleviating the diſtreſſing ſymp- 
toms, by rendering the inteſtines leſs ſenſible to its ir- 
ritating effects, in its FIRST STAGES—in the LAST, re- 
covering the tone, and giving en. to the rr 
and weakened veſſels. 9H 
To promote theſe purpoſes, im full han with 
SifeGurs apparent ſymptoms of inflammation, the pa- 
tient ſnould be bled once or twice, W to their 
urgeney, and the ſtrength of the patient. 
In the next place, the ſtomach and inteſtines ſhould 
ber unloaded by emetics and cathartics—twelve grains 
of powdered ipecacoanha, and one of tartarized anti- 
mony, ſhould be well mixed together, and divided 
into three parts, and one given every ſecond hour— 
no liquid ſhould be taken after the firſt doſe; but after 
the third, weak beef tea, or chicken broth, ſhould be 
drank liberally to encourage the ren, age wile 
a flight opiate will -be/requiſite, 0 10054 17) 
Should the emetic produce Fra ignites up- 
-wards and downwards, the ſucceeding day it is not 
* order any thing except a grain of m_— 
mixe 
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mixed with three or four grains of ipecacoanha into 
pills, with rot _y white Poppy N and . at 
bed-time. Daf BR Hat TOON THD 

But ſhould the emetic not have a "_ pur- 
gative effects, a purging poder, made of thirty 
grains of rhubarb, and three of calomel, muſt be * 
miniſtered the morning following. As for my dn 
part, in the beginning of this complaint, I prefer the 
oil of caſtor emulſion, (No. 66.) as it relaxes the coats 
of the ſtomach, ſheaths the acrimony, a eva 
cuations, and mitigates the pains of the bowels. 

But as is the nature of the diſeaſe, ſo ſhould Na a 
election of our purgatives—if of the inflammatory kind, 
the falines are preferable, (265.)-—if of the putreſtent, 
the antiſeptic, as tamarinds, cream of tartar, &c. (No. 
23, 24. 50,54.) ; but in every caſe, after the effect is 
produced, an opiate ſhould be adminiſtered at night. 

In the intermediate ſpaces. of time, ſmall doſes of 

nitre, accompanied with antimonials and ſaline mix- 
tures, may be exhibited, joined with ſheathing medi- 
eines, ſuch. as gum tragacanth, arabic, ſtarch, if the 
feyer keeps vp or ſhould it be of che low A 
gentle cordials are proper. 
However, ſhould not the diſcaſe fois yield to this 
mode, but the ſymptoms. ſtill continue, particularly 
sriping and purging, ſmall doſes of ipecacoanha may 
be given, ſufficient only to create a nauſea, (No. 133.) 
increaſing or decreaſing} the doſe, agreeable to the ef- 
fects, and joining it with antiſeptics, cooling, or cor- 
dial medicines, as the n nature of the caſe way 
ire. 


Should 


* 
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Should the ſtools - contimie remarkably viſcid ang 
offenſwe, every ſecond or third day a 2 thould 
be given, and at night an opiate. - + | 
Wie muſt proceed in this manner, till, vous hs re- 
18 the pulſe, the ceſſation of pain, and pro- 
paſty to ſtools, as well as from the want of them, we 
wy — the diſeaſe terminated but ſhould not 
theſe appearances occur in the courſe of a few-days, we 
have reaſon to apprehend. the greateſt \danger---we 
muſt then, if the ſymptoms continue as violent as at 
firſt, have recourſe to fomentations, (No. 111.) and 
glyſters of the ſheathing. and anodyne fort, made of 
milk, broth; marſh-mallow or linſeed TS with 


ſtarch and tincture offopium. Ji F 
> Beſides the ipecacoanha, other axdiclzes are recom- 


mended, and, if we believe the recommendation, fling 
little ſhort of infallibility, viz. form two to ten grains 
of cerated glas of antimony, from ten to fifteen grains 
of 'powdered columbo every three or four hours the 
decoction of ſemirauba bark is confidered as a ſpecific 
and ſaid to remove the diſeaſe without the danger or 
inconveniencies attendant on aſtringents. (No. 134.) 
At the cloſe of che complaints aftringents-are uſeful, 
patricularty tonics; and, indeed, alſo when the more 
violent ſymptoms of fever, pain; and teneſmus n+ 
. e to xelieve the relaxed ſtate of the veſſels. 
In purſuing the modes here laid down, we ſhall ſel- 
| dom tall uf wum; this complaint; but ſhould-it be ac- 
with a putrid malignant fever; there will be 
| little hope of a —— vue ſhould try the 


effects of ANTISEPTICS, (299 to 301.) particularly 
2 | wine, 
; 2 -# | 
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vine, infoſions of bark and ſnake- root, with a few 
drops of tincture of opium in each doſe; and the free 
uſe of ſubacid fruits, (299.) taken by themſelves, or 
ſqueezed plentifully into other liquids indeed, fruit, 
and things of a ſimilar nature, will form, in theſe caſes, 
the proper plan of diet but when dyſenteries are un- 
attended with any high degree of putrefaction, decho- 
tions, and jellies of rice, ſago, tapioca, ſalep, the white 
decoction, chalk mixture, weak chicken- hroth or beef. 
dea, are moſt ——— all ſolid animal food 
muſt be avoided. 7 * AM} 

When flatulencies F diftreflng, which: will 
ſometimes be the caſe, chamomile flower tea, infu- 
ſion of cinnamon or cloves, or liquids impregnated 
lightly with other aromatics, may be n ad- 
miniſtered with great advantage. 

However, we have had inſtances of Gant of theſe 
complaints which were epidemical, and from their na- 
ture ſo extremely deſtructive, as exceeded the powers 
of medicine, ſuppoſed to be owing to their deducing 
their origin from acrimonious humours, highly cauſ- 
tic —in which a total loſs of ſtrength, ſwelling of the 
belly, ſinking of the pulſe, a diſcharge of blackiſh 
ſtools, and clammy ſweats, were certain liens of the 
iremediable tate of the diſeaſ dme. 
With reſpect to the common DIARRHOEA, 16 it is 
unattended-with: any weakneſs, Joſs of appetite, or fe- 
brile affections, and is moderate in quantity, it very 
often · is of ſervice to the conſtitution, and is rather con- 
ducive to health than otherwiſe; but ſhould ĩt run on 
to too great exceſs, it will require the ſame means for | 
ite, 80 its 
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its cure, and will be conquered much more eaſlly than 
the dyſentery and, indeed, all the other ſpecies we. 
have ſpecified require the ſame treatment at the be- 
ginning clearing the firſt paſſages of any irritating con- 
tents, by proper emetics and cathartics; next ſoliciting 
the flow of fluids to the ſurface by diaphoretics, and 
ſtrengthening the ſtomach and bowels by tonie aſtrin- 
gents, bitters, ſtrengthening medicines, and particularly 
riding on horſeback, at the cloſe of the complaint. 

With regard to the HEPATIRRHOEA, we muſt pro- 
ceedas adviſed in that diſorder called _ e ng or 
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ROM the Greek na aima, een eo, « 1 
1 to break out, or 
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All thoſe effuſions of blood are. conſidered as oy 
bid; which either flow from particular parts not natu- 
rally accuſtomed to produce; ſuch evacuations; or, 
though producing them periodically, ſtill afford them 
in too great quantity, or return at too quick periods, 
that the machine, by theſe means, is fo: injured, as 
to experience ſome defect in executing its functions 
3 | properly, 
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properly, and conſequently falls into a diſeaſed tate, 
—_—_ with a greater or leſs degree: of danger, ac- 
cording to the violence of the effuſion, or to 1 cons 
ſequence of the part from whence it flows. ing! 
Now all hæmorrhages ariſe, either when che Circus 
latory propulſive powers are increaſed to a great degree 
of violence; or that the. reſiſtance of the blood on its 
part and the veſſels ſhould be diminiſned; or that each 
of theſe ching; ſhould: W at one and the * 
time. 41 Fg 
Reva has we | find, whar 3 of this na- 
ture may be occaſioned in four different ways by the 
veſſels being ruptured, dilated, or eroded ; or, by the 
blood having loſt its natural viſcidity, and becoming 
too thin---under any of theſe circumſtances, the veſ- 
ſels not being capable of confining the blood within 
its proper channels, occaſion hemorrhage---whence 
ariſe a variety of theſe complaints, taking their names 
from the places from whence the blood iſſues ; or the 
action of the parts 2 * of _ "—_— | 
theſe fanguinary diſcharges. - 
Hence BLEEDING OF. THE 3 EPISTAXTS, 
"ON the. Oreck. word epiſtaza, ſanguinem e naſi- 
bus ſtilloz e 3 
Sxrirrro or BLOOD--<HAMOPTYSIS, | or Hop- 
ruox, from alma, ſanguis, blood, and Ptuo, to ſpit. 
Voir or nee t, fan 
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| PiLEs---HAMORRHOIDS, aima, W blood, and 
rheo, fluo, to flow. | 

MNORRHAOILA, nene, men ſes : * rheo, to flow. 
In all morbid effuſions of blood, from whatever 
place they iſſue, we endeavour to find out the proxi- 
mate or acting cauſe before enumerated, and form the 
modes of cure accordingly ;---but as effuſions of blood 
from the lungs is of moſt dangerous nature, we ſhall 
ſelect that, in order to point out the particular mode 
of proceeding, and occaſionally advert to what devi- 
ations may be neceſſary on account of the difference af 
ſituation of the part affected. | 


"$1 I SPITTING oF Boop, OR HMO rss. 


Au morbid eff Gons of blood through the mouth take 
this general name, except that which is vomited up 
---and this appellation we think improper---if blood 
comes from the gums or throat, or drops from the ſu- 
perior part of the noſe internally into the ſuperior part 
of the fauces, it may be right; for the effuſion exter- 

' nally will only be attended with a ſpitting, flight cough, 
or hawking ; but, when from the lungs, the cough is 
more conſiderable—we ſhall therefore diſtinguiſh the 
t of which we are about to treat, wh the term, 
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DESCRIPTION. In chis complaint, for the * 
part, a cbillneſs — laſſitude coldneſs of the feet—dif- 
ficulty of breathing come on—a weight, or undulating 

on is felt about the dis phragm—flaculence in the 
| 1 1 | belly 
*% 
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belly and pain in the back —at length there comes on 
a tickling and itching in the windpipe, from whence 
iſſues forth blood—if it is recent, the colour is florid, 
the fluid frothy, and coughed up in large mouthfulg— 
but it is not always of a very florid colour in ſome 
caſes it is of a blacker hue, as it remains and coneretes 
more or leſs in the veſicles. 1 Hi 36% 

From the ſymptoms bw cept it appears, ö 
that a ſpaſm of the whole machine takes N Desen 
the effuſion. 

CAUSES. The remote or niet are ſaid to beg 
a fullneſs of blood, brought on by ſome accuſtomary 
evacuations being impeded, if, at* the ſame time, 
the action of the veſſels ſhould be ſtrongly. increaſed , 
by anger violent motion living upon too hot food 
or liquids—or violent cough ſhould the exertions in 
protruding the fæces in coſtive habits be too powerful 
Llong expoſure to ſevere cold, cauſing a contraction 
on the ſurface of the body and the external veſſels—air 
poſſeſſing too much levity in very high ſituations—a. 
ſuppreſſion of the menſes or piles too great a rarefac- 
tion of the blood ſpaſmodic contractions of ſome of 
the viſcera—ſcirrhous obſtructions in the neighbouring 
viſcera or a ſcirrhus or polypus in the veſſels of the 
lungs themſelves—or, in fine, whatever determines too 
arge a quantity to the lungs, and cauſes it to circulate | 
too forcibly againſt the veſſels which are not obſtruc- 
ted—or ſome diſeaſes which break down the texture of 
the blood, or erodg the veſſels, as ſcurvy, pulmonary 
conſumption, ſmall-pox, or thoſe depending * 2 
putreſcent acrimony of the fluids. 


8 1 Thoſe ; 
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Thoſe which are proximate or immediate we have be. 
fore enumerated, (622, 623.)—but moſt commonly 
it is a _— of the veſſels, OO by an univerſal 
ſpaſm. _ 

a CHARACTERISTIC SIGNS. A fuſking of 
the cheeks —ſenfation of uneaſineſs, or pain, and ſome- 
times heat in the breaſt—a tickling of the fauces 
cough — and throwing up of K * 

often frothy. 
People moſt ſubject to this complaint are thoſe of 
lender, delicate frames who have long necks—are 
narrow chefted—whoſe blood is acrid and copious, and 
are between twenty-five and thirty years old. 
CRE. This diſeaſe is always to be conſidered of 
a very dangerous nature, and requires very early and 
effectual affiſtance—in doing which, we muſt endea. 
vour to ſolicit the blood from the lungs, moderate its 
heat, take off the external ſpaſmodic affections, and 
heal the veſſels, if ruptured. —lf then it proceeds from 
too great fullneſs, we muſt have recourſe to bleeding, 


in proper quantities, and at ſuch intervals as the neceſ- 


ſity of the caſe demands all animal food muſt be pro- 

Hibited, even the weakeſt broths and the diet ſhould be 
by no means nutritious, but ſhould chiefly conſiſt of ve- 
getable juices, ſuch as boiled turnips, apples, oranges, 
panada, thin gruels, ices, and ſuch ſimple materials 
the liquids allowed ſhould be nitrated emulſions, Selt- 
er water with milk, or barley water, thin whey, or 
toaſt and water drank cold—the body ſhould be kept 
at perfect reſt, ſeldom in a recumbent poſture, nor 


ſhould the patient be allowed to ſpeak, ſcarce at all; 
nor 


_ * 
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nor, indeed, ſhould any thing be permitted that can 
in the leaſt increaſe the motion of the lungs—opiates' 
ſhould be exhibited now and then, if neceffary; to pro- 
cure reſt, and the body kept open by glyſters, (No; 
25, 26. ) or gentle cooling aperients, (264, 26 7 3 that 
the blood may not be er in its circulation doun- 


1 1 . 


wards. 
The mind of f the patient ſhould be kept perfey at : 


eaſe— and the firſt and ſecond bleeding ſhould be copi- 
ous, from large orifices, and quickly repeated, if the 
violence of the caſe requires it—for one free bleeding” 
in this ſtage is of infinitely more ſervice than a number” 
of ſparing ones. ns e 
Nitre ſhould be given 855 in any eligible bim, ah 
itis much to be depended upon; for it leſſens the motion 
of the blood, and allays its heat, conſequently prevents 
ſtrong vaſcular action, and nien; Power of the 
the blood. | 
Keeping the tony open with cooling aperients, : 
(264, 265.)'particularly Glauber's ſalts Ah diluted,” 
(No. 135.) 1s extremely uſeful, taken now and then, 
till the effe& is produced twice, or oſtener. rs 
Should the cough be very troubleſome, ſome of the N 
oleaginous medicines, (No. $1 to 84.) to which nitre 
may be added, and given to ally bon pulmonic 3 ixri- 
dation. + | 
This method in common and recent caſes will al- 
moſt always ſucceed ; but when it proceeds from pre- 
vious injury in the texture of the blood, and weakneſs 
of he lungs, conſtituting that kind which is habitual or 
82 conſump- 
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conſumptive, little can be expected from bleeding; 
for this, by weakening the ſyſtem, and contributing 
more to diſſolve the texture of the blood, ſeems rather 
calculated to increaſe the miſchief, inaſmuch as it adds 
power to. its cauſes ; ſmall doſes of antimonials, (278 } 
or ipecacoanha, (278. ) are moſt likely to produce 
good effects, by determining the flow of blood to the 
ſurface, and demulcents, (291.) by adding to the viſ- 
cidity of the fluids. | 
And ſhould the pain, difficulty of breathing, and 
cough, ceaſe with the efflux of blood, we may give to- 
nic medicines, as decoction of bark, (300.) to which 
may be added the balſam of capivi, (25 3.) or ſome of 
the mild balſamic claſs; for we may reaſonably infer, 
that there is no more extravaſated fluids in the . . 
nary. _— 
But it ſometimes hanvens unfortunately, notwith- 
ftanding all our efforts, that though the efflux of blood 
may be ſtopped: for a few hours, or days, it will return 
with a quick hard: pulſe, troubleſome cough, oppreſ- 
ſion, and difficulty of breathing, then we have rea: 
fon to be alarmed, and fear a ſupervening conſump- 
tion—in this caſe we have little to depend upon but 
: general. remedies, ſuch as goats whey, aſs milk mix- . 
ed with Seltzer water or the waters of Briſtol ſhould 
be had recourſe to—riding, ſwinging, failing, and a 
milk diet ; for ſome have, by theſe means being rigidly 
- purſued, happily recovered. | 
Slight vomits may alſo be given three or four times 


g week, early i in the morning, weren to give two or 
threq 


oa 
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three motions—three or four grains of ipecacoanha f is 
ſofficient and fully e to 2 . 25 ever uſeful Pur- | 
pole, 
83. Byxepincs or THE Nos 
are not commonly attended with much inconvenience, 
and generally yield to topical applications which may 
be had recourſe to, if the pulſe becomes weak and 
ſmall, the cheeks and lips loſe their natural colour, and 
the extremities be ſeized with unuſual coldneſs—the 
common remedies are ſmelling at vinegar, or ſolutions 
of white vitriol, applying doſils of lint by themſelves, 
or loaded with ſome ſtyptic, as ſtyptic tincture, alum, 
&c, cold wet cloths, or cold iron 1 n to the nape 
of the neck. 
But when the affection is accompanied with any 
great increaſe of vaſcular action, which will be attended 
with a ſtrong, quick, full pulſe, heat, head-ach, and 
other ſymptoms, indicative of too ſtrong vaſcular 
power, we muſt have recourſe to bleeding, and ſuch 
remedies of the cooling kind as we have adviſed, (626, 
| &c.)—but ſhould vaſcular debility, or the blood being 
in 2 looſe diſſolved ſtate, be the cauſe, we muſt de- 
pend upon aſtringents and tonics, particularly bark and 
the vitriolic acid—creating nauſea and gentle vomiting 
is recommended, as adviſed, (628.)—-if by theſe means 
a period is put to the hemorrlſage, the body ſhould 
be kept in a ſtate of perfect quietude—if coſtive, ape- 
rients and glyſters ſhould be exhibited, and a paregoric 
ould be given at night.—And. as almoſt all active 
| 8 f 3 EE: bemer- 
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hæmorrhages ariſe from too great plentirude, occa- 
ſioned by the ſuppreſſion of ſome natural diſcharge, 
particularly i in young full habits—in older conſtitutions, 
which are ſupported by plentiful, or more copious 
diet—whence they are preceded by pain and fullneſs 
of the head, occaſioning drowſineſs— in order, there- 
fore, to form a preventive plan , abſtinence is neceſlary, 
keeping the head cool, the body open, making the 
| ſlighteſt ſuppers, and thoſe of the moſt light and refri- 
grating diet; but they areyaltogether better avoided, 


8 4. Vourriw or BLOOD, ox HAMATEMESIS. (623. 


The characteriſtic marks of this diſeaſe are, frequent 
nauſea, or efforts to vomit, and at the ſame time a 
rejection of bloody materials by the mouth, mixed 
with ſuch as have before been ſwallowed—from whence 
the ſtomach feels ſome alleviation ; but the blood vo- 
| mited up is grumous—and the ſtools which reer al- 
terwards are black. | 

This affection, however, 18 more common to wo- 
men than to men, and lefs frequent in both than the 
making g of bloody urine.—If a woman in this diſeaſe 
ſhould menſtruate, ſheis cured ; forit often i is occaſioned 
by a ſuppreſſion of the menſes—and in men, from an ob- 
ſtruction of the bleeding piles, and alſo from infarc- 
tion of the liver and ſpleen— ſtill it may be occaſioned 
by other cauſes ; ſuch as full and free living—ſwallow- 
ing down. conſtantly large quantities of ſucculent or 
juicy food, at the ſame time indulging in indolence— 
and the blogd puſhed forwards in the courſe of circu- 

lation 
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lation too rapidly, by ſevere exerciſe, running, riding, 
fits of anger, and the too ow uſe of vinous and ak 
nituous liquors. | 

CURE. In theſe caſes, though bleeding may be 
ſometimes neceſſary, it muſt be cautiouſly repeated 
we muſt be governed by the ſtrength of the patient, 
which is ſometimes apt to fail ſuddenly—the pulſe very 
readily flags; — the ſanguinary flux is apt to be ex- 
tremely copious, and often occaſions fainting. Nor 
ſhould any thing be given that is likely, in the leaſt 
degree, to be offenſive to the ſtomach.—As therefore 
it is eſſentially neceſſary to have the body kept open, 
we muſt depend upon glyſters chiefly—though rhu- 
barb in ſmall doſes, if the Homach will bear it, has been 
recommended. | 

Weak broths, with ſome of the aſtringent vegetables 
unboiled ;—ſuch as plantain—ground- ivy cup- moſs 
—nettles—or. rather their expreſſed juice, may be 
be given—infuſion of red roſes - ſloes or cold water, 
—actdulated with the vitriolic acid may be admini- 
ſtered as drink —alſo ices—and at night gentle opiates, 
mixed with aſtringents of the milder claſs; —avoiding 
all thoſe which are likely to create nauſea—ſuch as. 
alum, white vitriol, &c. | "BE 
In all the different ſpecies of this complaint it will 
be neceſſary to proceed in this manner. But if the 
ſuppreſſion of the menſes, or of the bleeding piles, 
ſnould be the cauſe—theſe are to be ſolicited to their 
natural paſſages by proper means—or ſhould they 
ariſe from affections of the liver, or ſpleen, ſuch me- 
deines ſhould be exhibited as are calculated to relieve 

814 them 
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them—as much as the ſtate of the ſomach will 
permit. 

But here we muſt obſerve, that in 4 middle of 
pregnaney, they are rarely injurious; but if in fever, 
they are always fatal, —if the blood be black and fetid; 
Dor ſhould we flatter ourſelves with much hope, if 
they proceed from enlargements of the ſpleen, or liver, 
and induration, or ſhould there be fainting to any 
degree of nerity. 


$ 5. BLoopy URIXE, or HRMUATuRIA. (623. 


In this complaint, the matter paſſed through the 
urethra is either pure blood, or bloody urine, that is, 
urine having acquired intenſe redneſs from being 
mixed with ſome particles of blood. The moſt com- 

mon cauſes of which are ſtones, or gravel lacerating 
the different parts of the urinary paſſages . but it may be 
occaſioned by venereal exceſſes, as blood may iſſue from 
the ſeminal veſſels (two membranaceous cellular tubes, 
lying on each ſide, between the bladder, (57.) andrec- 
tum, (49.) on the outſide of the vaſa deferentia, (64.)— 
and alſo from the proſtate glands—(65.) hence are 
they conſidered amongſt the cauſes—as are alſo—diſ: 
ſolution of the blood—or violent exertions of the cir, 
culatory powers, in ſevere . fevers, parti- 
cularly in the ſmall-pox. 
By Whatever may be the cauſe, two points are to be 
| conlidered—whether there is an inflammatory, or, puire- 
 faftive diſpoſition in the blood. 
If the roxMER is prevalent—and the habit full, we 
muſt bleed, and that repeatedly—till we have Tr 
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| off the general plenitude, and allayed the intenſeneſs 
of the action of the vaſcular ſyſtem—the bowels 
ſhould be kept open with faline purges and manna, 
(265. and emulſions with gum arabic, and cooling 
decoctions of linſeed tea ned with nitre, ſhould be 
freely adminiſtered and the uva urſi (2 11.) may be 
adminiſtered, which in this caſe I have ſeen extremely 
effcacious other aſtringents are not adviſeable. 

If the 8xcoND,—tonics—aſtringents—and balſamics 
—3s bark Hime- water tincture of roſes—alum-whey 
ſhould be had recourſe to, to reſtrain, as quickly as 
_ poſſible, the efflux of blood—and by continuing af- 
terwards the uſe of the bark, joined with the balſam 
of capivi—drinking chalybeate waters—and uſing a 
milk diet, endeavouring to ſtrengthen the tone of the. 
ſyſtem, and prevent a relapſe. 1 5 
But without either of the conſtitutional tendencies 

above recited, ſhould the cauſe be a ſuppreſſion of 
menſes or piles and theſe cannot be reſtored or ſo- 
licited to their natural paſſages.—occaſional bleeding 
will be a falutary ſubſtitute, 

Or ſhonld it deduce its origin only from calculi, 
during the fits of pain we muſt guard the parts againſb 
the effects of their ſtimulus, by emollient and demul-. 
cent remedies, (213—290.)—Zthereal ſpirits of nitre 
—and ſuch like—afterwards we muſt endeayour to | 
ſtrike at the cauſe, as recommended in pain of the 
kidneys, (580.) 

Here we muſt obſerve, that in all caſes of great 
pain, opiates ſhould not be forgot —eſpecially if ſtone 
or Karel is the eau and indeed, in diſcharges 

am 
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from a ureters, and kidneys, hc :nflifien of carrtꝛ. 
feed (No. 123.) has not been ſlightly recommended. 

But in all caſes of bloody urine—all powerful af. 
tringents ſhould be induſtriouſly avoided—left they 
ſhould produce too ſtrong a conſtriction of the paf. 
ſages, and from thence coagulated blood might be re- 
Krained, productive of inflammation, or forming 2 
nucleus, or baſis for a ſtone. 

Sometimes the urine will appear to ho 07 
high- coloured, as if blood was mixed with it—of this 
it is neceſſary to be certain; which may be diſcovered 
by ſtraining the urine through fine linen — perfectly 
clean —if there ſhould be any admixture of blood, it 
will be ſtained of a red colour —if not, there will be 


nao ſuch appearance.— And laſtly, great care ſhould 


be taken in properly diſcriminating between bloody 
urine, and ſanguineous diſcharges of a gonorrhœa, or 
clap—or from piles making their exit through the 
urinary paſſages ;—and critical diſcharges ſhould be 
9 from thoſe that are not. 


§ 6. PiLEs, or Hanonz Hos. (624. = 


Theſe have been divided into the oy Ex and BLIND 
the firſt, when they are attended with an effuſion of 
blood the 14, when they give no ſuch appearance 
or into exterior and interior, from their ſituation. 
They are not always, however, to be conſidered as 
a diſeaſe for they are a very ſalutary diſcharge and 
ſometimes periodic — preventing a number of other 
complaints, which are apt to appear, on their being 
ee expelled, or ſtopped.—I have known 
people, 
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from this cauſe, labour ſometimes under a va» 
riery — internal affections, which have all vaniſhed on 
their re-· appearance. To thoſe afflicted with gout 
who are hypochondriacal hyſterical— ſubject to com- 
plaints of the kidneys, or bladder to ſciatic pains 
athma—mental derangement, and ſome others, they 
are conſidered to be highly ſerviceable, Hence, 
whilſt they continue moderate, and appear to be a ſa- 
| lutary effort of nature to relieve herſelf from ſome ſuper- 
fuous load—there is no need of medical aſſiſtance. 
But if they are extremely and conſtantly painful, or 
pour forth a large quantity of blood, 1o that the patient 
yperiences great debility, and grows thin, they then 
may be conſidered as morbid. 

Thoſe who are diſpoſed to become corpulent, eat, 
and drink freely ;—whoſe habits are relaxed coſtive 
plethoric—from indolence, or any other cauſe, are 
moſt liable to this complaint ;—beſides, ſtrong purges 
will alſo bring them on.—Theſe cauſes. induce ob- 
ſtruction in, inflammation, and ſwelling of, thoſe veſſels 
called hemorrhoidal;—whence, about the anus, there 
will be livid, painful tubercles; from which frequently 
flue blood, which alſo ſometimes flows withou any 
viſible tumour, attended often with a load, and pain 
of the head—giddineſs—and pain of the loins and 

anus. 

CURE. Impfen there is no ö Mur of blood, from the 
piles; they are generally attended with ſuch great de- 
grees of pain, that people are afraid of going to ſtool. 
—Under theſe circumſtances, if people are of full 
habits, bleeding, abſtemious dier and mild aperients 

9 0. 
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No. 3. 22 to 24. 66. 135, or 136.) to take off the 
fullneſs, and prevent coſtiveneſs, ſhould be had re. 
_ courſe to,—after, warm olive oil may be applied to 
the part—or diluted preparations of lead (210.) with 
camphorated ſpirits, and lime-water ;—juice of houſe. 
leek to any of which may be added tincture of 
opium. The patient ſhould, as much as poſſible, be 
kept in a recumbent poſture ; and, when fitting up, 
avoid preſſure on the parts—or heating then bor 
which purpoſe a chair, ſtuffed round the edges, with 
a vacuity left in the center, ſhould be uſed. 

The diet ſhould be of the mild laxative, cmollient 
kind, —nor any thing taken which can heat, or cauſe 
the blood to circulate with too great freedom. 

\ Warn THE PILES ARE OF THE BLEEDING SORT— 
and it becomes neceſſary to ſtop the flux of blood 
cloths dipped in vinegar and water may be applied to 
the loins, and anus—which failing, or not ſoon ſuc- 
ceeding a gentle emetic may be adminiſtered, (No. 
11.) and after the n the * draught, 
(No. 4.) 
In theſe caſes—the indications of cure are very ob- 
vious, To take off the ſuperincumbent preſſure 
from, and leſſen the action of the veſſels, towards the 
affected part; to ſtrengthen the tone of the veſſels re· 
laxed; —and take off Beal i Irritation. 

But as theſe diſcharges are brought on by infarctions 
and obſtructions of the liver, other things are neceſ- 
ſary to be done, in order to prevent a relapſe ; ; for 
under theſe eircumſtances patients are liable to fre- 

as hence, in order to remove the cauſes, 
| | wo 


N H ®MORRHOIDS.- 1 


muſt have recourſe to ſuch medicines and regimen. 


ſources (Page 577.) 


Sometimes this diſeaſe will ariſe merely from Want 


of ſtrength, and tone in the rectum, (49. Prepa- 
rations of iron (210.) united with bitters, as quaſſia 
vood—gentian—chamo mile and ſuch like, and con- 
tnued for ſome time, are highly beneficial, - and 
bathing the parts with a ſponge dipped in cold water, 
twice every day.—And in every Tpecies we muſt care- 
fully ayoid all aloetic aperients—for they are too apr 


to ſtimulate the rectum, —nay, rhubarb will ſometimes - 


have this effe& ;—hence, as it is of the utmoſt con- 
kquence to keep the body open, ſhould there be oc- 
caſion, and that moderately ; for ſtrong purging will 
exaſperate, rather than alleviate, the complaint, the 


j have been adviſed in pain of the liver from thoſs 1 


gentleſt aperients, (264, 265.) ſhould only be inſiſted 


upon, and thoſe given in ſuch | quantities, and at ſuch 
intervals, as merely to keep the bowels empty.—This 
diſeaſe has been obſerved alſo to originate from exceſs 
of grief, long continued, as well as from a profuſion 
of the menſtrual diſcharge—and moſt probably is 
cauſed by a general relaxation of the ſolids, brought 
on by a torpid ſtate of the nervous ſyſtem; whence 


the fluids, deprived of proper circulation from the 


inactivity of the vaſcular propulſive power, form con- 
geſtions, which fix in theſe parts. 

Changing the ſcenes of life—travelling—diſfipating, 
gloomy ideas by ſeeing” new objets—and diverting. 


the attention, are amongſt the beſt calculated reme- 


dies in theſe caſes which have been greatly aided by 
i | king 


DIABETES, R N 


6 
taking four ſpoonfils;. three or four times. a hes of 
| bark infuſed in lime-water. (No. 137.) | 
Where the piles have continued a long time, occz- 
| floned'by a continued acrimonious looſeneſs, I have 
known them cured by gentle vornits—ſmall doſes of 
ipecacoanha in a ſtrong decoction of nettles and opiates. 
—adminiſtering after the pain had ceaſed, and the looſe. 
neſs perceptibly abated, bark joined with chalybeates, 


5 OT TRE 
CHAP. m. 


= ON FLUXES, 


Eben the Ans or " Lymphatic Pari of the Fluids at 
X —— in 100 W 3 


2 . 
G4 


1. . may * ſaid to be 95 the Crown kind, 170 
depend upon aa evacuation of ſome of the ſecreted 
Quids, and are neither of the alvine nor ſanguineous 
claſs. In this 285 however, we ſhall treat only of 


che . 


"ES \Dranzrus, 5 
from l permeo, to pals through, of a. 
Moxzrp* Dischaxor or Unixx. 


When, therefore, the evacuation of urine happens in 
ſach quantities, be the colour or ſmell what 1 it may, fo 
as to bring on emaciation, or falling : away of the fleſh— 
 weakneſs—loſs of appetite, and thirſt, we may conſis 
der it as a diſeaſe under this denomination. 

DESCRIPTION. Beſides an unuſual flux of urine, 


it i is accompanied wich ſerere tlürſt-che mouth is 
I <lanuny 


4 


| MORBID DISCHARGE/OF URINE. —G3q 


ckmmy and dry and the patients ſpit up frequently 
fothy ſaliva they complain of heat in the viſcera 
the urine ĩs limpid, ſometimes ſweet, and has generally 
not an unpleaſant ſmell—there is a kind of fullneſs of 
dhe loins, teſticles, and feet hectic fever—after which 
ſucceed. a tabes, and death, _ 7785 
lt ſeldom attacks young people, but thoſe advanced 
in the latter ſtages of life, who have been uſed to drink 
freely of vinous liquors, and PIPES: in the ſeverer 
occupations. 

- CAUSES. The remote or 3 preceding fe- 
brile diſeaſes, particularly if they are ſubdued by im- 
moderate evacuations too long continued uſe of aci- 
dulated waters, particularly in a cold climate, or diu- 
retic medicines—alſo the bite of a ſerpent called p1esas, 
from the Greek word dipſa, ſitis, thirſt, becauſe it oc- 
caſions ſo great thirſt as often proves mortal. h 
The proximate or immediate, an increaſe of action of 
the ſecretory veſſels of the kidneys, ariſing from a 
ſtate of relaxation, and a thin acrid ſeroſity of the cir- 
culating fluids, and a too —_— determination of 
them to the kidneys. 

CHARACTERISTIC SIGNS. A preternatural 
diſcharge of urine, immoderate in quantity, and of 
long continuance, attended commonly with loſs of ap- 
petite, emaciation, and hectic ſymptoms. | 
CRE. The indications are, to leſſen the 448 

of the ſecretory veſſels, by altering their relaxed ſtate, 
and correcting the too great ſeroſity and acrimony of 
the fluids—hence we muſt apply to the uſe of inſpiſ- 


ſuts, diaphoretics, Rimulants, and tonics—and as ſo- 
je Ling . 


ee 1 
* 9 * 0 
44 » AG Ke? 


{ 


640 BraBefes, &c. 
 liciting a flow of liquids to the ſkin will prevent tog 
greats a determination to the kidneys, in order to keep 
a free and conſtant ſtate of perſpiration, the patient 
mould wear a flannel ſhirt next the ſkin, uſe moderate 
exerciſe, and dry friction. 

Alum whey is ſtrongly recommended; (No. 138.) 

four ounces to be taken at leaſt three times a day— 
| lIime-water drank alſo, whilſt.the warmth in quenching 
continues, taken as freely as the thirſt requires, has 
been ſaid to exceed the uſe of Briſtol water, which by 
ſome has been conſidered as a ſpecific in this diſeaſe— 
half an ounce, or fix drams of oak bark infuſed in two 
pints of lime-water, and the chalybeate waters, have 
had their powerfnl advocates. 0 
White vitriol is an uſeful aſtringent, 40100 but 
ſome depend on half a grain of blue vitriol given twice 
a day in any proper liquid. 
Preparations of iron, (2 10.) or elixir of vitriol 8 
with bark, (300, 301.) are no inferior tonics; and, 
by ſtrengthening the habit, contribute much 1 in | the 
promotion of perſpiration. 

Rhubarb, (266.) has been came as effica- 
cious in laying the foundation for the ſucceſs of anti- 
ſpaſmodics. 

As a ſtimulant, tn of cantharides, (27 1.) is by 
{ome in this caſe looked upon as a ſpecific. 

Notwithſtanding the thirſt is a very diſtreſſing ſymp- 

tom, aqueous liquids ſhould be avoided—they ſhould. 
be impregnated with ſome inſpiſſating ingredient, as 
comfrey-root, or made with lime; and theſe ſhould be 
uſed as common drink—boiled meat is lefs uſeful than 


rotlted—broth made of beef may be _ 
fi 


CY 
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1 —vile boul-jellies in ſmall quantities, and often re⸗ : 
peated—tapioca, milk, rice gruels, and ſuch ſimilae 
viands, may be permitted. 
Opiates alſo at night will be jervicestile given with 
ſome preparations of iron and diaphoretics. (No. 139.) 
This diſeaſe-ſometimes affects hyſteric patients, who 
paſs large quantities of limpid urine; hence it is called 
Mericus =» Jon imes it ſupervenes intermittents ; 
hence e intermiitens—ſometimes it attacks 
people worn out by the gout, in whom; during the 
painful fits, the urine is ſmall in quantity, and turbid; 
but in the intervals of the diſcharge; from perſpiration 
being defective, becomes clear, watery, and copious: 
To the general plan, which we have before laid dowsy 
ve muſt therefore ſubjoin antiſpaſmodics, under the 
firſt circumſtance under the ſecond; tonics, particu- 
larly bark—and under the third; invigorating cordials, 
agreeable to the ſpecific nature of the caſe. See Hys- 
 TERIA, INTERMITTENT FEVER, and Gour. 
Sometimes people will be affected with a morbid 
evacuation of ſweat, where that diſcharge i is remark- 
able for its quantity, quality; and unſeaſonableneſs 
this is called 


$2, Ernpnciuts OR MORBID "Ie Ee OF SWEAT: 


from ephidroo, ſuderam movere, to occaſion ſweating, 
which is proportional to the quantity of perſpirabla 
matter contained in the blood; to the velocity with 
which it is ſeparated, and to the heat or laxity of 


the potes of the ſkin—when it ariſes from an increaſed 
| 'T b cir cula- 


; 64 RT EPHIDROSIS, OR 


daten of of the blood, it 1s actiye when i it depends 
pon the laxity of the ſkin, and ſuperabundance of ſe. 
rum, it 1s paſſive. : 

When the ſweat is cold, it t dender 8 of 
perſpirable ſerum, and a relaxed ſtate of the ſkin— 
When warm, velocity, and, at the ſame time, ſeroſity 

of the blood. 

But when theſe profuſe ſweatings are connected with 
miliary, hectic, or other fevers, we are ndt to conſider 
the diſcharge as a diſeaſe which requires management 
particularly adapted to itſelf, we muſt endeavour to de- 
ſtroy or evacuate the ſeeds of the febrile affection, as 
by that means only can we conquer its conſequences; 
for in thoſe caſes the ſweating is purely ſymptomatic. 

But when profuſe diſcharges of the ſkin come on 
without any evident cauſe or fever, flowing chiefly in 
the nights, and occaſions falling away of the fleſh, loſs 
of ſtrength and appetite, with lowneſs of ſpirits, it then 
requires medical aſſiſtance. 

CURE. Here are indicated a pepſin of the flow 
of fluids, a decreaſe of their ſeroſity, and our endea- 
vours to give general force and tone to the ſyſtem. 

Hence purgatives, at proper intervals, will anſwer 
the firſt and ſecond indications—tonics and ſtrengthen- 
ing medicines the laſt, ſuch as preparations of iron, 
bark, bitters, ſteel waters, moderate exerciſe, and the 
uſe of the cold bath—to which we would add, the 
frequent adminiſtration of milk. 

Properly ſupporting, and judiciouſly increaſing the 


alvine diſchq:zes, are in this caſe extremely beneficial; 
LE ED for 


af MORBID SWEATING.” % 43 \ 


Ws 


br theſe divert the flow of fluids from the ſkin, a8 


' the former caſe increaſing perſpiration ſolicited the hus 


mours from their determination to the kidneys. 
When this complaint ariſes, as it ſometimes does, 


foni a ſcorbutic acrimony, and the blood being in a 


looſe diſſolved ſtate, which is very often ſucceeded by 
that ſpecies of conſumption called aTRoPHY—the ſweat 


pours forth in the middle of winter under the ſlighteſt 


covering; and at the ſame time affects the patients with 


reſtleſſneſs and anxiety ; nor do they ceaſe till the vitia- 
ted humours are in a great meaſure diſcharged by this 


cuticular flux. 
Here, as well as where the ſweats are of different 


colours, the remedies recommended are, the Juices of 
freſh vegetables, ſubacid fruits, and the uſe of tonics, 
mn, 
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"FORMS | OF MEDICINE 


PRESCRIBED AND REFERRED TO IN & 


MIXED, REMITTENT, INTERMITTENT, 
and ERUPTIVE FEVERS---ars0 INFLAM- 
'& ._ MATORY, PAINFUL DISEASES, an» 


FLUXES. 
E 1x No. 70. Bark DRAUGHT. 
| Take Decoction l 1 ounce. 
> — 4 of Back: Zan ounce. 
== j [ of each 10 graing 
Syrup of Quinces, | 15 drams. 
* Ixrvuslox OF QuAss1A Woop anD SNAKE» 
| ROOT. | 
| | Take of Quaſſia Wood, 14 dram. 
4 ' Snake-root, dram. 
| Boiling Water, | : pint. 


ufule-Posz⸗ Four ſpoonfuls. 


72. OA BARK Borus. 


Take of Oak Bark in 2 powder, 3 6 grains. 
Alum, 3 grains. 
Chamomile Flowers in powder, 8 grains. 

, Syrup, ſufficient to form a Bolus. 

To be taken every third or fourth hour,---The Extract or Powder 
of the Scale Cup may be uſed in the ſame proportion---or the 
Pomegranate Bark, and Chamomile Iufufion, = ny ma⸗ 
be allo exhibited. 


Ne. 73. 
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No. 73. Bark GLysTaR _ 


e of Bark Decoction, 5 > >” 
* Diſtilled Water, 8 5 of each 0 
Extract of Bark, | 2 drams. 
Olive Oil, Zan ounce, 
| Tin&ure of Opium, 8 drops. 
alix,---And let this be thrown up every fourth hour, 
I 74. BARK" CREAM. 
Take of Bark Powder, Z an qunce. 
Extract of the ſame, 2 drams, 
Cream, 1 ounce. 


Sugar, 2 3 drams. F 
| Mix.---Dosz, Two or three ſpoonfuls every ſecond, third, er 
fourth hour, according to the exigencies of the caſe, * 


75. ASTRINGENT DRAUGHT. 


Take Cinnamon Water, 14 ounce, 
Spirits of Cinnamon, 2 drams. 
Electuary of dcordium, x ſcruple. 
Syrup of White Poppy Heads, 2 drams. 
Or---706, 
Take of Infuſion of Roſes, 2 ounces, 
| Spirit of Cinnamon, 2 drams. 
Extract of Logwood, 10 grains. a. 


Syrup of White Poppy Heads, 2 drams. 
Mix.—Either of theſe may be given every three or four hours or 
the quantities of theſe may be enlarged, and formed into mix- 

| tures, of which two or three ſpoonfuls may be adminiſtered oe- 
caſionally. 5 


77. ASTRINGENT OPIATES. 


Take Infuſion of Roſes, - 2 ounces, 
Columbo-root powdered, 10 grains. 
Tincture of Opium, 6 drops. 
Syrup of White Poppy Heads, 1 drams, 

— Or---78. | 

Take Infuſion of Logwood, | | 
Ln ago } of each 6 drams, 
Tincture of Catechu, 2 drams. 

——— Opium, 6 drops. 


; : Syrup of White Poppy Heads 7 dram. 
Mix.— Either of theſe may be taken every fifth or ſixth hour. 
- Tt. 2 5 No. 79. 
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No. 79. CALOMEL Powpzkx. 


Take Prepared Calomel, 2 ſcruples. 
— . Crabs Eyes, 2 drams. 
Tartarized Antimony, I grain. 
Tet theſe be rubbed well together, and ten or twelye grains admiy 
niſtered for a doſe. R 
Sa 80. PurGING 3 
Take Rhubarb, 6 grains. 
Jal =_ in powder, 3 grains, 
Ginger, | grain, 
+ ws 81, OiLyY EMULSION. 
Take Oil of Sweet Almonds, 1 Ounce, 
Gum Arabic, | -2 drams. 
Fine Sugar, F an ounce, 
- Mix theſe well together, then gradually add 
Decoction of Barley, 8 ounces. 


Dor. 85 or four ſpoonfuls often i in the day. 


82. OILY LINcrus. 


Tale Oil of ſweet Almonds, I ounce. 
Gum Arabic, 3 drams. 
Syrup of Marſh-mallows, | 14 ounce. 


Mix theſe Tel together. Dosz. Two or three ſpoonfuls * 
in the day, or, it may be acidulated with a few drops of dilute 
vitriolic Acid - or, an ounce of Syrup of Lemon ny be added. 


Or---83. 
Take of Oil of Sweet Almonds, x ounce, 
Gum Arabic, : 3. drams. 
Syrup of Wild Poppy, 14 OUNCE. 


Dilute vitriolic Acid, which will give it a grateful acidity, 
Mix.—Dose, as above. 


84. SPERMACETI MIXTURE 


per quantity of Mucilage 'of Gum 
Arabic, or Yolk of an Egg,) e 
Cinnamon Water, 6 counces. 
Syrup of Wild Poppy, I Ounce. 
| Donne; T'wo table {poonfuls occaſionally, 


Take Spermaceti, (diflolved in a pro-. 
-15 dram 


No. $5, 
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No. 8 5. DiscuTIENT FOMENTATION. | | 


Take of common Fomentation, | ints.. W.. 
Crude Sal Ammoniac, — rams. 
Common Vinegar, 1 : 
”-_ of Wine, | + of each 2 ounces, 
Mix.— 


86. CAMPHORATED Loriox. * 


Take of ſimple Lime Water, 


Common Vinegar, of each 4 ounces. 
Camphorated _— 


Mix.— 
87. ALTERATIVE MERCURIAL PILLS, 


Take Gum 3 1 dram. 
Calomel prepare BY | 
Precipitated Antimony, [ of each 2 ſcruples. 


Balſam of Capivi, ſufficient to form theſe into A maſs 
and make of every dram twelve pills. 


88. eee OF THE Woops. 


Take Sarſaparilla, 3 ounces. 
Guaiacum Wood, | | 
Saſſafras Shavings, 4 of each 1 ounce, 


Ball theſe in three pints of water till they are reduced to * add- 
ing towards the cloſe, 


Liquorice-root bruiſed, | Fan ounce, 
Then wo it for uſe, | | 
Or nou 9. 


Take Sarſaparilla, 2 ounces. 
Bark of the Root of Mezereon, 7 a dram. 
Boil theſe in the ſame manner as above, and add the liquorice. 


90. ANTIPUTRESCENT LoTION. 


Take of Lime Water, 16 ounces. 
Camphorated Spirit, 3 ounces. 
_ Spirit of Sal ain | an ounce, 
IX. 


91. Anonrun EVE WATER. 


Take Roſe Water, 2 ounces. 
M1 Tincture of Opium, a drams. 
. 


1t 4 — No. 92. 


8 
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No. 92. Vir RIO LI Soruriox. 


Take Purified White Vitriol, 6 grains. 
Roſe Water, | 2 ounces. 
TM Tincture of Opium, 30 drops. 
393. DETERGENT GAROLER. 
Take Decoction of Barley, 8 ounces, 
Common Vinegar, I ounce. 
Tincture of Myrrh, 2 an ounce, - 
Honey « of Roſes, 1 ounce. 


| 94- Apr TISEPTIC GARGLES. 
N of Rate 


8 ounces. 
. Roſes, 6 drams. 
# of Myrrh, 2 an ounce. 


of Sea Salt, ſufficient to create an agreeable acidity, 


n : * 

| 9 . ExrECTORANT MIXTURE. 
7 

fal Decoction, 


1 ? FE 5 4 5 
458 * 1 Take * 


Mil, 8 ounces. 
1 0 niacum 1 f a 
:  Oxymel of Spills | } of each 3 drams, 
Mix. * | 4 : | 
2 . or -96. 
ö Take Metated is, . 2 ounces. 
' Diſtilled Water, 5 ounces. 
.' Myrrh in powder, 40 to bo grains, 
* Nitre purified, Z a dram. 
Vitriolated Steel, 15 grains. 
LS Syrup, - 6 drams. 
Mix. 


osg. Three or four ſpoonfuls two or three times a thy, 


97- SALINE \PURGING Mixrunz. 
Take Epſom Salt, 6 ounces, 
diſſolved in Boiling Water, 1 pint. 
Posz, Two or three ſpoonfuls every half hour. 


98. Orry purGING MIXTURE. 
Take Oil of Caſtor, 2 ounces. 
f Diſtilled Water, ounces. 


Unite them with a proper quantity of the Yolk of Egg, or Mucis 
lage of Gum Arabic, ind then add 


Syrup of White Poppies, F an ounce. 
Miz.---Dosz. T wo {poontuls every ſecond hour. 


or 
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or- No. 99. 


Fake of Oil of Sweet Almonds, 1 ounce. 

-.-- Mann I ounce, 
Rochelle Salt, | 6 drams. 5 

difolved in Infuſion of Senna, 6 ounces. 


lix, as before directed, and let this be taken in the ſame mannex, 


= 
o 


100, PURGING PILLS. 


Take Talap in powder | | | 

7 Jehebrek Salt, 2 of each a dam. 
Venice Soap, 6 grains. 
Opium, I grain, 

Let theſe be formed into fix pills for a doſe, 
Or * 10 1 4 

Take In _ Jalaps 10 grains. 

| Refin of Jalap, | . 
Form nn. IP | * _— 3 Sram. 


Opium, 


ä . 1 grain. 
Syrup of Roſes, fufficient to form four pills for a doſe. 


102. SUPPOSITORY. 


Take of Honey, | of each an equal 
Common Salt, quantity. | 

Boil them to the confiſtence of a ſoft pill, and roll a portion of this 

up about the thickneſs of a Gooſe's quill, and an inch long, 

which paſs into the rectum—Aloes, Bitter Apple, or ſome other 

ingredient of this ſort may be occaſionally mixed with them. 


103. IRRITATING GLYSTER. . 


Take the Decoction for Glyſters, . a pint. 
Tincture of Aloes, 1 ones. 
Common Salt, | 2 drams. 
Linſeed Oil, | 2 ounces. 

104. PurcinG ANTIMONIAL MIXTURE, 

Take Diſtilled Water, - 33 
Epſom Salt, 2 ounces. 
Tartarized Antimony, 2 or 3 grains. 

ur 6 drams. 
MIX. 2 l f ol 


No. 105. 
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No. 105. CATLOMuEL BoLus. 


Take Calomel prepared, | from 3 to 6 — 
Tartarized Antimony, 3 of a grain, 
Conſerve of Hips, 10 grains. 


: Mix, with the addition of Syrup, into a bolus, to be taken at beg, 
time, and in the morning after the following draught ; 


106. PUR GING DRAUGHT. 


Take of Infuſion of Senna, 2 ounces, 
N Tincture of Aloes, Zan ounce, 
Tincture of Senna, | 3 drams. 
Syru p of Roſes, F an ounce. 
Spirit of Layender, 2 drams. 
Mix.--- 
107. VOLATILE OPIATED LINIMENT. 
Take of Soap Liniment, or the 5 
3 of Ammonia, e h 
Tincture of Opium, 2 drams, 


Mix. 
108. ALOETIC PILLS. 
Take Extract of Bitter Apple with Aloes, 12 I dram. 
Calomel, 20 grains. 
Oil of Carraway-ſeeds, 10 drops. 
Syrup of Roles, a ſufficient _— to form pills. 
Dos. From ten to twenty grains. 


frog. APERIENT SOAP 2 


Take Venice Soap, | I dram. 
__ Rhubarb powdered, I * dram. 
Calomel prepared, 10 grains. 


| Syrup of Ginger, ſufficient to form pills. 
Dos. Twenty grains. 


110. SEDATIVE LINIMENT. 


Take Oil of Almonds, I ounce. 
- Amber, | from 10 to 20 drops. 
Tincture of Opium, 1 dram. 


Mix.--- - 
111. SEDATIVE FOMENTATION- 
Take the Heads of the White Poppy ] , 
bruiſed, 4 
Let theſe be boiled in forty ounces of Water to twenty, then add, 
_ Vinegar, 3 Ounces. 

Fixed Ammoniacal Salt, | 5 drams. 


in number. 


Mix.— 


No. 112. 
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No. 112. OeraTED PLAISTER. 


Take Burgundy Pitch, a quantity ſufficient to form a plaiſter of 
a proper ſize, to which add ten grains of Opium. 


113, OPIATED CORDIAL M1ixTURE, 


Take Peppermint Water, 6 ounces. 

pspirit of Juniper, 1 ounce. 
Opiated Confection, 1 dram. 
Syrup of Saffron, 2 an ounce. 


Mix. Dos E. Three or four ſpoonfuls. 
114. GLYSTER WITH BITTER APPLE, 


Take the Common Glyſter Decoction, 8 ounces. 
in which boil | | 


Senna, 2 drams. 
Bitter Apple, + a dram. 
ſtrain, and add, ; 1 
Linſeed Oil, 2 ounces. 
Honey, x ounce. 
| Sal Ammoniac, | 2 drams. 
Mix— | | 
; 115. PuRGinG PILLs. | 
Take Refin of Jalap, or | 5 or 6 grains. 


Scammony, | 
Rub theſe well with Mucilage of Gum Arabic, and Crumbs of 
Bread, ſufficient to form three or four ſmall pills. | 


116. SEDATIVE GLYSTER. 
Take Common Glyſter Decoction, or | Me 


Barley Water, 
Tincture of Opium, 1 dram. 
Mithridate, 13 dram. 
Mix. T | | 
117. DEoOBSTRUENT SOAP PILLS. 
Take of Soap, | 
Myrrh, | of each 1 dram. 
Ammoniacum, 9 
Ammoniacal Iron, Z a dram. 
Rhubarb in powder, 1 dram. 


Syrup of Roſes, ſufficient to form pills. 
Dosk. Fifteen qr twenty grains. 5 


No. 118. 
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No 118. OriateD Emvis1oN. 


Take Caſtor Oil, 2 ounces, 
Tincture of Senna, 14 ounce, 
Opium, 40 drops. 
Peppermint Water, 5 ounces, 
Syrup of White Poppies, 2 an Ounce, 


Mix. Dos. Three ſpoonfuls. 
119. OrIATrED ANTIMONIAL PowpER, 


Take Antimonial Powder, 4 grains. 
Opium, | ZN 2 grains. 
Rhubarb in powder, | 5 grains. 


To be adminiſtered every eight hours, 
| 120. VITRIOLIC MIXTURE. 


Take of Blue Vitriol, a dram. 
Diſtilled Water, 14 pint. 
Mix.—Dosz. From one tea - ſpoonful to two table - ſpoonfuls 
every two or three hours, till it produces its effect. | 


12 1. BALS AM of PERU DRAUGHT. 


Take of Balſam of Peru, | from 10 to 30 grains. 
Mucilage of Gum Arabic, ſufficient to mix into 3 
draught, with FT 


Peppermint Water, 14 ounce. | 
Syrup of Ginger, 2 drams. 
122. TEREBINTHINXATE MIXTURE - 
Take Ethereal Oil of Turpentine, from 1 to 2 drams, 
Mucilage of Gum Arabic, ſufficient to form a mixture, 
with Peppermint Water, 6 ounces. 
Is Tincture of Rhubarb, I ounce. 
Syrup of Saffron, Z an ounce. 


Dos. Four ſpoonfuls two or three times a day. 
123. InFusIoN or CARROT-SEED. 


Take the Seeds of wild Carrot, 4 an ounce, 
Boiling Water, an 
8 cold, add to it a little Milk and Sugar, and drink it twice 4 
ay. | | SET I . 5 


124. TEREBINTHINATE GLYSTER. 


Take either of the Glyſters, No, 2 57 26. in which diſſolve, by 
means of the Yolk of Egg, 


Venice Turpentine, 2 drams. 
2 : No. 12 bv 
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No. 125. ANTIMONIAL NITRATED POWDER, 


Take Antimonial Powder, 3 or 4 grains, 
| Nitre purified, 10 grains. 
Crabs Claws prepared, 8 grains, 


126. VOLATILE SALINE IXTURE, 


Ag. — 3 Y7 © 
Take Water of Acetated Ammonia, 2 ounces, 
Polychreſt Salt, x 14 dram 
Syrup of Wild Poppy, I an ounce. 
= 127. MusrARD WHEY. 
Take Bruiſed Muſtard-ſeed, 1 ounce. 
| Cow's Milk, 1 quart. 


| Foil them together, and ſtrain off the Whey. 


128. Gu Guaiacum DRAUGHT. 


| Take of Gum Guaiacum, from 20 to 3o grains, 
| Mucilage of Gum Arabic, ſyfficient to form a draught, 
with Peppermint Water, 14 ounce. | 
Compound Spirit of Ammonia, | 3 i * 
Syrup of Saffron, 2 drams. 
129. GUAIACUM AND CALomEL Bolus. 
Take of Gum Guaiacum, 20 or 30 grains. 
Calomel prepared, 3 grains. 
Oil of Carraway-ſeeds, © 2 drops. 
Conſerve of Orange-peel, 20 grains. 
Syrup of Saffron ſufficient to form a holus. Bu 
130. STIMULANT PLAISTER. 
Take of Soap Plaiſter | 
Gum ditto, * equal parts. 
11 Powdered Spaniſh Flies, + part of the whole. 
IX, 19 | 
131. ANTIMONIAL CORDIAL DIAPHORETIC 
| _ Bo us. 
Take of Antimonial Powder, 3 grains. 
8 7D of each 4 grains. 
Volatile Salt of Hartſhorn, * 
Aromatic Confection, 10 grains. 


Syrup of Saffron, ſufficient to form a holus. 
| | No. 132. 
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No. 132. CAMPHORATED LINIMRNT. 


Take Camphor,  _ 14g drams; 
Oil of . 8 15 ounces 
133. NAuszkATrING Pownpts. 
Take Ipecacoanha. Powder, 1 grain. 
JO Nitre, or Aromatic Powder, 10 grains. 
To be taken every third hour. 
134. DECO TION OF SEMIRAUBA. 
Take of Semirauba Bark, | 2 drams. 
Diſtilled Water x | 20 Ounces boiled to 
4 | 16 ounces. 


DosE. Four ſpoonfuls. 


135. APERIENT COOLING SOLUTION, 


Take Vitriolated Natron, 1 ounce. 
Nitre, 2 drams. 

Diſſolve them in one quart of Water - gruel, then add, 
| . . Syrup of Roſes, | t /OUNCE, 


Mix. Dos E. Eight ſpoonfuls. 


136. GENTLE APERIENT ELECTUARY. 


Take Compound Electuary of Senna, 14 ounce. 
Precipitated Sulphur, 3 drams. 
Syrup of Roſes, ſufficient to form an electuary. 
| Doss. Quantity of a Nutmeg. 


137. Toxic Ixus fox. 


Taue Peruvian Bark in groſs powder, 2 ounces. 
Infuſe it for three days in 


Lime Water, 2 pints. 
ſtrain, and add 3 | 

Tincture of Cinnamon, 1 ounce. 

Compound Spirit of en Z an ounce. 


Mix.—Dosz. Two ounces. 


138. ALU WHEY. 


Take Cow s Milk, 1 „„ 
Alum, 3 drams. 


Boil theſe together, and ſtrain off the * for uſe. 
Dos E. Four ounces. 


No. 139- 
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No. 139. OrrATED CHALYBEATE Bolus. 


Take of Ammoniacal Iron, 8 grains. 
Powder of Antimony, 6 grains. 
Opium, | | I grain. 
or Tincture of Opium, | 25 drops. 
Conſerve of Roſes, 1 ſcruple. 
Syrup of Quinces, ſufficient to form a bolus, 4 


EC TIN NN 
NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 


UNDER this head we are to enumerate thoſe parti- 
cular complaints in which the nerves are primarily and 
principally concerned, as the cauſes from whence diſ- 
orders of this kind are produced. And here we ſhall 
be under the neceſſity of reaſoning from effects, be- 
cauſe we cannot point out the preciſe mode of the ac- 
tion of the nervous ſyſtem ; for neither from the la- 
bours of the anatomiſts, nor phyſiologiſts are we certain 
of the ſtructure of the nerves themſelves, nor of the 
means by which they produce ſuch a wonderful variety 
of actions in different parts of the human machine. 

We, therefore, in order to avoid cavil, attempt to 
materialize, as it were, qualities; and ſpeak of the dif- 
ferent degrees of influence which this part of the ſyſ- 
tem exerciſes; and attribute all complaints ariſing 
from this ſource, either to that influence being too 
ſtrong, mutable, or too weak, producing spas u, co. 
VULSION, or PALSY according, therefore, as we 


find the different parts ſubſervient to nervous influence 
| affected, 
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affected, ſo do we conſider the different ſtates of i 
power. And if we add to the account the different 
degrees of muſcular irritability inherent in the habit, 
which we conſider as independent of nervous influ- 
ence, yet for its continuance ſupported by that influ- 
ence, (18. ue ſhall be furniſhed with a tolerable 
clear idea of the nature of different nervous com- 
plaints, ſo called, and be enabled to conceive, pretty 
diſtinctly, the reaſons why ſuch an amazing variety 
of affections can ariſe from one and the ſame ſource; 
for in ſpaſinodic affections the muſcular fibres, thrown 
into a ſtate of contractility, remain in that ſtate for 
ſome time; in convulſive, contraction, and relaxation 
take place, and alternate with each other—(225, 226, 
227.) and in paralytic there appears to be a depriva- 
tion, or debility of that influence; as well as ſome- 
times an alteration in the irritable power of the muſ- 
cular fibres, with reſpect to the different degrees they 
poſſeſs. In the order we have ſet down theſe nervous 
complaints, ſhall we treat them; and 9 ſpaſ- 
modic affections.— 


2 * 


een 
& I. Traxus 3 
80 called from the 77 word eino, "firmo—and 


its varieties—gMPROSTHOTON0s—from emprofthon, ante, 


before—op1sTHoTONos=—0PiPbon, pone, behind ind 
TRISMUS, 


'TRISMUS, FRG trizo, kr: Theſe are + aki by 
different appearances ariſing from ſimilar cauſes. 

The TETaNus—is a ſpaſtic rigidity of the whole 
body—commonly continued—and involuntary ; if it 
is bent forwards, it is called xMpRoSTHOTONOS—if. 
backwards, oPISTHOTONOS—When the jaws are 19 8 
cloſe, TRISMUS, or locked jaw. 75 

This complaint is moſt commonly met wich i in i hot 
countries, where it is conſidered: as endemial, parti- 
cularly in rainy ſeaſons ſucceeding thoſe which are hot, 
or in ſuch where there are ſudden changes from ex- 
treme heat to extreme cold, as in South Carolina 
among thoſe who imprudently expoſe themſelves to 
the night air.—In the more temperare countries it is 
very rarely met with as an original diſeaſe, e 

DESCRIPTION. In tetanus the body grows 
if; and appears like a ſpecies of wood, from the equa- 
ble contractility of the muſcles before and behind--a 
ſpaſmodic affection is felt below the breaſt bone, verg- 
ing to the ſpine - when the ſpaſms are violent, moſt 
acute pains come on the face is red and diſtorted 
the cheeks are drawn backwards the eyes fixed the 
jaw ſometimes locked the pulſe moſt frequently is 
lower than what is natural and ſhould blood be ta- 
ken, its texture appears to be leſs firm there is much 
dificulty in reſpiration the body is coſtive the na- 
tural actions only are not ſuppreſſed, and the ſenſes 
both external and internal, remain perfect — the ribs 
curve inwards—and if the diſeaſe ſhould be conquered, 
the patient continues a long time in a ſtate of wor de- 
bility. 15 
Uu a 


TETANUS. © 
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In the end cee ng varieties, the neck at firſt be- 
comes immoveable —afterwards, by ſtrong ſpaſtns, it 
is drawn either backwards -or forwards—the motion of 


che jaw and the act of ſwallowing are impeded- the 
ſpaſm under the breaſt bone brings on others which are 
more violent the pulſe is ſometimes flow and hard — 
at others ſmall, fluctuating, and irregular—the tongue 
grows rigid—a bloody kind of froth iſſues from the 


ndduth-the' muſcles of the ſpine and inferior extremi- 


ties are drawn into ſimilar action at length, either by 
the ſpaſms becoming more violent, or from an epi- 


lepric attack, the unhappy patient expires.—In the 
the chird variety, the diſtinguiſhing ſymptom is, a 


ſtrong contraction of the muſcles which elevate the 


lower jaw. 
Theſe diſeaſes are of the moſt dangerous nature, as 


very few ſurvive the third day, without they come on 


gradually ; and in that caſe, if the patient can get over 
nine or ten days, there is a greater chance of a reco- 


very—hence, from the manner of the attack, 1s it y_ 


we are to eſtimate the degrees of danger. 


'CURE. The indications here are, to take off as 
ſpeedily as poſſible the ſpaſmodic affections, and after- 
wards to give tone to the ſyſtem—and theſe are done 
chiefly by the bold adminiſtration of opium, and the 
warrn bath; for opium given in this way has been 
own to e wen” Wo" cw ny m. val 


| me in vain. =p 20¹ 


be quantity er opium to be given at 2 dais; and 
its repetitions, depend upon the violence of the ſpaſms | 
. . from one or two to five" grains may "be 


—__ given 


giren every hour in any convenient vehicle, a the 
loſe may, according to the urgency of the ſymptoms, 
te occaſionally. increaſed; for in theſe caſes it never 
ſtupefies—it may be advantageouſly uſed with other 
ip aſmodics, particularly aſafœtida or muſk; and theſe 
ikewiſe muſt be freely exhibited—glyſters alſo of opium 
difolyed maybe thrown, into the inteſtines, joined 
nich oil or turpentine, diſſolved in the yolk of an egg; 
and theſe muſt be often repeated, particularly Ke 
there is any difficulty of ſwallowing, or the j Jaws are 
Cloſed. 3; non 

The ade muſt, if noffible, be kept open by doſes, 
of manna, Polychreſt, Glauber's, or Rochelle ſalt, or 
that. of Epſom, formed into emulſions, with oil of 


almonds and tincture of ſenna—or caſtor oil will, per- | 


haps, better anſwer the purpoſe. Gee Ne 97. ol 


99. 118,) 
With regard to warm bathing, thoſe who recom- 


mend 1t order the patient to lie along the bath, and, 


whilſt they are in it, frictions uſed—when taken out, 
to be wrapped up wet as they are in warm blankets, 


and put to bed having, whilft there, the abdomen 
fomented, and a bladder full of warm water laid upon 
the ſtomach, 

The copious . of bark and wine, two or 
three ounces of the former, and from two to three 
pints of the latter, in the ſpace of twenty-four hours, 
have, from their ſucgeſs, been recommended; along 
vith which a bliſter was, applied to the back, and two 
or three ounces of mercurial ointment rubbed i into the 
een in the ſpace of ten days. | 


Us: h Cold 


OO 
2 


— 
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Ra Cold bathing has alſo been uſed with ſome efficacy, 
and ſeemed to anſwer, though the patients were plun- 
ged into the water during the violence of the fits of 
pain and ſpaſm. 8 of amber and flowers of zinc 
have been recommended amongſt the powerful anti- 
ſpaſmodics in theſe caſes, 
From the very different methods uſed by Pck. 
tioners in theſe complaints, which ſeem, according to 
our conceptions, to produce ſuch oppoſite actions on 
the habit, and both proving ſucceſsful, I ſhould con- 
clude, that the nature of the habit conſtitutes the 
neceſſity for this deviation. 
In conſtitutions, therefore, which were athletic and 
a robuſt, with a hard full pulſe, I ſhould not heſitate to 
4 bleed, and have recourſe to the ſedative mode of 
opium, 0 with antiſpaſmodics, and warm ba- 
thing. 
In ſuch as were relaxed, and ſhewed evident ſigns of 
debility, to the ſtimulant and ſtrengthening of bark 
and wine, joined with antiſpaſmodics—bliſtering— 
and the cold bath—and in both, to che local applica- 
tion of mercurial inunction. 
And when it proceeded from any local affection, cut 
* all communication between the part affected and 
the common ſenſorium, by dividing the nerve, or am- 
Putating the part; for this has proved ſucceſsful, by 
removing the irritable cauſe, which ſympathetically in- 
- duces ſuch dangerous ſ paſmodic affections—and in 
| Caſes of locked w, a bliſter ſhould be applied to the 
throat. 


After 
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After the diſeaſe 1 is conquered, in order to prevent a 
relapſe, and recruit the ſtrength of the patient, we 
ſhould have recourſe to bark and chalybeates, cold, or 
ſea bathing, and ſuch other modes as we have for- 
merly recommended to people recovering from other 


ſevere diſeales. 
§ 2. ConvuLSions, 
from the Latin word convello, to ſhake or pull, are dif- 
ferent in their appearance, though affections of the 
nervous ſyſtem, from the former; for, in all tetanic 
complaints the muſcles continue for ſome time in a 
ſtate of contractility in theſe they ſuffer ſome agita- 
tion, by quickly contracting and relaxing—as if in 7e- 
tanus muſcular irricability was ſo powerful, and the 
tone of the muſcular fibres ſo ſtrong, as to be capable 
to continue the contractile force of the muſcular fibres, 
brought on by the increaſed nervous influence—in con- 
onlfion, as if there was a deficiency of that irritable 
power, and the tone of the muſcular fibres ſo much in 
a debilitated ſtate, that relaxation muſt unavoidably 
take place, the muſcular fibres, from the want of that 
ſtrength, being capable of maintaining that action 
only momentaneouſly—or they may ariſe from the 
nervous influence, though more powerful than natu- 
al, only being exerted in a leſs degree; for we find 
tetanus and convulſion will ariſe from ſimilar cauſes, 
| and never run one into the other hence have they 
been divided by authors into tonic, from teino, 'firmo, 
to ſtrengthen, x and _ from! Hoineo, moveo, ro eu 
or hake. | 
Uu 1 3 e 
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o VPLSIONS, therefore, a are to be conſidered as 

affections of the nerves, by which the muſcles are 

» ;thrown into involuntary contractions and relaxations, 

hilſt, at the ſame time, the faculties of the mind, 

_ and the external ſenſes, 1 remain perfect. ---Now as theſe, 

- though different in ſome peculiar appearances, differ 

not from epilepſy, but acknowledge the ſame cauſes, 

both remote or inducing, proximate or immediate, and 

ſimilar methods of cure, we e ſhall proceed to ſpeak of 
that diſeaſe : 


42 
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3 3: EPILEPSY, OR FALLING . 


wy called from the Greek word epilambaneſthai, deſuper 
deprehendi, to be ſeized from above. It has various 

3 ef names, as morbus comitialis, becauſe it was ob- 
ſerved frequently to attack people whilft in thoſe af. 
ſemblies called comitia. morbus ſacer, divine diſeaſe, 
As appertaining to divinity for its infliction or cure. 
puerilis, becauſe of its frequency in children. Here 
ff on account of its violence, and difficulty of cure. 
It j is a ſudden deprivation of the internal and exter- 
pal ſenſes, with violent alternate contractions and re- 

/ Jaxations of almoſt the whole of the muſcles of the hu- 
man machine, termed conyullive of which there are 
id to be three ſ} pecies—cerebralis, from affection of 
the brain, when it owes its origin to ſome impercep- 
2 tible cauſe, preceded, by 1 no unealineſs, except giddi- 
neſs or loſs of  ight—when' it arifes' from any manifeſt 
cauſe,” and is "preceded by me Gig lar fenſation, 

p mounting upwards fr fr on! ditretent bo 548 of the body to 


the head, it is termed nipathica, as deriving its origin 
—4 1 | from 
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fom ſympathetic affections when from perceptible 
irritation the fit is brought on, and vaniſhes on the ceſ= 
ation of that morbid effect, octafionalis.. | 1 
It differs from convulſion, from being bc 
by total inſenſibility—in its returning at different pe- 
riods, though not always regular in its being a chro- 
nic diſeaſe, that often, without ee ies: conti - 
nues for a ſeries of years. 
DESCRIPTION. The attack of an epilepſy i is 
ſomething like that of an apoplexy, the patient falls 
down ſuddenly, deprived of all ſenſe: but then they 
do not, as in an apoplexy, lie quiet, as if in a pro- 
found ſleep- in this it is quite the reverſe, for the 
whole muſcular ſyſtem is agitated by ſuch violent con- 
vulſive motions, that it is almoſt impoſſible for the at- 
tendants to prevent the unfortunate afflicted from hurt- 
ing themſelves---and ſhould, during the violence of 
the paroxyſm, the tongue be caught betwixt the 
teeth, it will be much wounded, bit 2 or, per- 
haps, a portion bit off. 
JSiometimes the urine, 1 and ſemen, from le 
violence of the conyulſions, will be forced from the 
places where they are depoſited, and blood will pour 
from the veſſels of the noſe and ears; beſides, there is 
or the moſt part, a good deal of froth foams from the 
mouth, even in the more ſlight attacks j-==aS\ ſoon, 
however, as the convulſions ceaſe, the patients lie 
quiet, as if aſleep; ; and, i in about an hour or two, re- 
cover their ſenſes, feel ſore and fatigued, Ss flip are 


np eee e 
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Some people have hoes, ſo expert, as to counterſeit 
theſe fits ſo well, that inattentive obſervers, thou oh 
medical practitioners, have been deceived---but we 
muſt remark; that a total deprivation of ſenſe and feelj ” 
diſtinguiſh the true epilepſy---if, then, by the appli- 
cation of ſtrong volatile ſubſtances to the noſe, or ſud- 
denly pricking ſome ſenſible part, without mentioning 
the intent, they ſhew evident ſigns of wer the de- 
n may be made obvious. 
| Sometimes, before the fit comes on, it vill * pre 
ceded by wearineſs, ſtupor, head- ach, or giddineſs af- 
fecting the ſight—ringing in the ears—frightful dreams 
palpitation of the heart---difficulty of breathing 
a fullneſs of, and rumbling noiſe in, the belly---the 
patients alſo will make larger quantities of limpid 
urine than uſual---ftammer in their ſpeech---their 
countenance will be pale—their extremities cold—and 
en of a ee oy cold air a age to the 

5 Causks. T D remote or « hin are, nſec: 
blows—and fractures of the'ſkull—any fluid deluging 
the brain, or filling the ventricles -an inflammation 
or mortification of the brain —indurations there, or in 
dhe membranes — concretions or polypi within the 
9566 the ſkull—caries of the internal ſurface of 
Ac ſkullprojeftions of the bony ſubſtance preſſing 
vpon: the brain—erofions—lacerations—or wounds of 
the nerves the retention of accuſtomary evacuation— 
too great fullneſs or emptineſs, ofthe vaſcular ſyſtem 


ſtrong paſſions or affeCtions' of the its: yn 
eie 5 toffee . IL «ſudden 
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ſudden and ſevere frights---noxious particles kent into 
the machine poiſons- or an hereditary taint; for few 
diſeaſes, it is allowed, are ſo hereditary as this, as it is ſo 
eaſily tranſmitted from parents to their offspring. For 
the proximate or immediate cauſes, ſee what has en 

ſaid in treating of convulſions. ; 

CHARACTERISTIC SIGNS. ' AB | 
| moſt all the muſcles of the body, particularly thoſe 
ſubſervient to voluntary motion with a deprivation of 
all ſenſation, and terminating in a ſtate of inſenſibility 
and apparent fleep---to which, according to the opi- 
nion of ſome authors, may be added, a foaming of 
the mouth, and a ftrong compreſſion of the thumbs 
within the other fingers; for theſe two are by them 
conſidered the certain ſymptoms of this diſeaſe. 

CURE. As ſeveral of the preciſe cauſes cannot be- 
fore death be diſcovered ; or were they, they would be 
irremediable- we muſt content ourſelves with general 
modes of cure, and depend upon. thoſe applications 
which have, in a variety of caſes, from experience, 
proved ſucceſsful—but where the cauſes are percep- 
tible, and within the reach of our art, they muſt be 
particularly adverted to, and removed. 

In this complaint, from undiſcoverable cauſes, a 
variety of medicines, chiefly empirical, have been re- 
commended- animal oil.— oil of amber, ( 229.) Homers 
of lady's ſmock, twenty grains, increaſed to thirty, taken 
in powder twice a day- leaves of the orange tree, a hand- 
ful boiled in a pint of water for two doſes, or in powder, 
half a dram twice a day Blue vitriol, (210.) twice a day 


—Immoniacal copper a quarter of a grain---bark and 
3 / valerian, 


— 
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e walerian 5 joined with cinnabar, (No. iT 49.)---flowers 
Wn zinc, (210: have been highly oben of, and faid 
to have performed permanent cures, _ 
According to different canine clrcumiance 
eee methods have been recommended. 
it Where the fluids have been acrimonious---or 
2d, in a ſtate of fullneſs- 3d, ſubject to affections of 
the ſtomach, from indigeſtion or foulneſs--or, Ath, 
| irritation of 11 intefines, _ worms or er acrid 
E "Materials. c e bY die zi 
In the FIRST W codrſcs n 4 as with 
bet agree with the conſtirution _ $ eee. 
; Ter--<vith cold bathing. | 
In the sxconD, en ee the: Aae mon 
. "the infide' of the thighs—/27ons in the-neck—occafional 
Beling and the body ſhould always be kept open. 
In the THIrD, emetics given now and then; for they 
are of ſervice, not only by unloading the ſtomach, but 
giving a general ſhock to the habit; and ſeem calcu- 
lated to remove irritation from acrid materials on the 
origin of the nerves and ſpinal marrow, or from the 
dura mater, (16.) which is ſuppoſed to be the imme- 
diate ſeat of this complaint. 
In the rourTH, purgatives, 350 0 with et, 
"ſhould be adminiſtered ee de _— 
giving anthelmintics. (305. t 
The mind, at the I . he "OY * 
from any uneaſy ſenſation or unruly paſſion the diet 
mould be light, and: eafily digeſtible gentle exerciſe 
Utrree, clear air, and whatever will conduce to pre- 
| e an equable circulation of the blood, and keep up 
perſpira- 
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perſpiratiqn, ought, not by any means to be avoided ; 


for where there is a prediſpoſition to convulſive attacks, 
any erer oi 18 tr conducive to , a ge- 
newal. i 
If the fi ould M of ge . 0 a 
tices and bliſters are adviſed—thruſting-a wedge be- 
tween the teeth to keep the mouth open this laſt. is 
ſaid to prevent even the fit, if applied on — s 
being given before the fit comes on. ry 
When uneaſy ſenſations are felt in the noe FF I 
legs, creeping upwards, ligatures below the knee in 
theſe caſes have been known to prevent the fit or, in 
whatever part theſe affections may be perceived, ap- 


plying ligatures above the part ſo affected. 


Some, however, adviſe, during the fit, not any 
thing to be attempted, except preventing the patients 


from hurting themſelves, by getting the tongue be- 
tween the teeth; and they are of opinion, little can be 
done to ſhorten the paroxyſm. . 

Amongſt the moſt effectual remedies, I bone gene- 
rally thought muſk, and have uſed it with luccels, 
joined with diaphoretics and tonics and, in order to 
prevent the acceſſion or return, occaſional emetics and 
wel: 


\ 


lIaveterate and Aimee 1 e are - i 
as is that alſo which is hereditary, if it continues RPE: 


: wt the age of twenty-five. 4 
That ſpecies called the HYSTERIC, or UTERINE, Epi- 
er, is dliſtinguiſhed from the ſex of the patient, 


__—_ - ahi ee en or rene by, hyſte- 


43 200 2115 0 189 rie 
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rie affetion—by its following the time of the menſes— 
at its periods or being brought on by fear, or ſome 
ſuch ſimilar cauſe—and by ſenſation during the fit, be- 
ing extremely W though not 3 ſup- 
preſſed. ene 

SYDENHAM 490 1 in 0 una the * ex- 
ert unuſual ſtrength, baw] out incoherently and inarti. 
culately, and ſmite their breaſt; and that women moſt 
ſubject to this diſeaſe, are thoſe who have an uncom- 


95 ren ſanguineous habit, and are high ff pirited. 


Obſtructed menſes are generally accounted a cauſe of 
this diſeaſe, which makes its appearance n 
bd periods of this diſcharge. bk 

+ Should it happen during the flux,” beſides thoſe Wan 
indicated from their diſcharge and painful excretion, 
volatile and antihyſteric remedies are required, ſuch as 
oil of amber; ſpirits of vitriolic zther, caſtor or. ani. 
mal oil, liquor of D We e muſk, &c. 
(229.) 
from the menſes being obfruBted, nll 8 ſhould 
be adminiſtered as are calculated to promote the diſ- 
charge,” as madder-root, (211.) tincture of Spaniſh 
flies, (27 1.) ammoniacal iron, (210.) ſabine, (228.) 
bathing the feet in warm water. 

Extract of hemlock, (233.) taken for W O i 
wn a girl ſeized with an epilepſy, e. for five years 
had experienced many fits. 
Dividing the cartilaginous, or N ee of 
che ear with a Knife, not extremely ſharp, and thick 


at back, ſo — diviſion ne, large, bas 
=. been 


U 
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deen ſucceſsful, procuring and promoting, at the ſame. 
time, a copious hm as long nen as pak. 


ſible. : & 8 N 4111. 19101 


- ee 
' PASSIVE NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. _ 


TEE nervous diſeaſes of which we have before trea- 
ted are obviouſly of the active ſort; but there are others 
which are aſſociated with inactivity, with reſpect to 
muſcular motion, and conſtitute a claſs of diſeaſes op- 
poſite to the former. Theſe are ranked by authors 


under the terms DEBILITIES and PRIVATIONS; 


becauſe of the loſs of, or weakened action of parti- 


cular powers in the conſtitution, which are the diſtin- 


ouiſhing characteriſtics of theſe diſeaſes. 
Dr. CuLLEN arranges theſe under nervous diſeaſes; 


and are known by that propenſity to ſleep, muſcular 
relaxation, and infenſibility, which are their conſtant 


| concomitants. 


But, in order to give a proper ien of theſe diſeaſes, 
we ſhould conſider the cauſe of the three predominant 
ſymptoms. If we revert back to what has been ſaid, 
page 17, 18. on nervous incitability, and muſcular ir- 


ritability, and to the introductory part of nervous af- 


fections, we ſhall not be at a loſs to account for two of 
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the ſymptoms.—As for the unnatural propenſity to 
| Nleep, it is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the nerves not being 
ſufficiently ſupplied with their proper fluid, either from 
a defect of the general maſs of this enlivening liquid, 
or from ſome compreſſion on the nerves, " which 
its free diſtribution is impeded. = k 

Hence extreme cold—exceflive diſcharges of blood 
— congeſtion, and over diſtenſions of the veſſels of the 
head—of: fanguinary or ſerous fluid in the ventricles, 
(x7:) and cellular interſtices of the brain—extravaſated 
blood within the craniumdepreſſion, or fracture of 
the ſkull, forcing it upon the brain, ſo as to compreſs 
the medullary part, and prohibit the circulation of the 
nervous fluid from thence to the ſeveral organs of ſen- 
fation; and inftruments of voluntary motion, may give 
riſe to this ſymptom of nee or unnatural my 
penſity to ſleep. 

Now, where this ſymptom predominates over the reſt, 
thoſe diſeaſes come under the general term coMaTa, 
comatous or ſomnolent, from the Greek word home, 
ſomnus profundus, a deep ſleep- and are defined as 
diminution of voluntary motion, attended with ſleep, 
or 44134 vom of ſenſation. | 


81. AroPLExY—AFOPLEXIA; 


ſo termed from the Greek apopleſſo, deſuper percutio, 
to be ſtruck down, is a deprivation of all the internal 
and external ſenſes and animal motion, except of the 
heart and cheſt, attended with oppreſſed reſpiration, 


and fleep more or lefs profound It has been divided 
| Mfg | into 
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into different ſpecies, from the RO into Gin! 


ineous - 2d, ſerous. 

DESCRIPTION... In thei Fm af theſe, ninth 
plectic ſtroke, at the beginning, is accompanied wich 
2 florid, or deep red colour of the face, heat, and full 
pulſe; though, in the progreſs: of it, the heat and co · 
Jour recede - and, on theſe accounts, it is underſtood 
to proceed from an internal cauſe - the veins grow tur 
gid.—the eyes half open, but not tranſparent-—the 
reſpiration tolerably free, though attended with ſno- 
ring, or rattling noiſe in the throat and the pulſe full 
and ſtrong. It attacks more ſuddenly than the ſerous, 
vithout much Previous W or unuſual Z 
neſs. 
In the ſecond, from the beginning the pulſe; is wands J! 
the countenance pallid---the heat diminiſhed---and 
it attacks old people, acrimonious, phlegmatic, and 
debilitated habits---and, before the ſtroke, it is apt to 
be preceded by an unuſual pain, heavineſs, and giddi- 
nels of the head, and drowſineſs---after the attack, the 
veins are not turgid---the reſpiration is more ſtraitened, 
and there 1s more of the rattling and ſnoring, with. 
frothy foaming from the mouth, than in the other-==-. 
and the pulſe is neither eat © nor A full, but 

inclines to intermit. 

Though the apoplectic fit will ſometimes come ſud- 
denly on at others, it is preceded not only by a pain 
and giddineſs of the head, but a general torpor of the 
ſenſes · ſlowneſs of ſpeech---a trembling and ſtupor of 
the extremities---hypochondriac and hyſteric affections 
that oppreſſion i in N called the night- mare in- 
volun- 
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voluntary flow of tears fromthe: es—ringing noiſe of 
the ears —and a Toms, n mode of — than f is 
uſval.” EL. 
- CAUSES.” The remote or e are, n 
indigeſtion— too long expoſure to the ſun —inordinate 
drinking, enrticelarly about the age of fixty—ſtrong 
paſſions—hyſteric eee eee rer col- 
lections libidinous exceſs, particularly in old men —re- 
pulſion of acrid matter ſuppreſſion of urine — ſalivation 
interrupted by cold and other cauſes ſuddenly—bloys | 
and wounds of the head—poiſons $—NOXIOuS effluvia—an 
hereditary taint—or, indeed, whatever can increaſe the 
volume of blood, or occaſion a ſtagnation in the brain, 
or produce ſuch effects there as will prevent the nerves 
from exerciſing their influence, which i is conſidered as 
the proximate or immediate cauſe. | 
It generally attacks thoſe who lead ſlothful lives— 
are corpulent and full of blood—have ſhort necks— 
are hard drinkers at advanced periods of life—it is alſo 
moſt common in winter and rainy ſeaſons, and! is ſome- 
times epidemic. 
The CHARACTERISTIC SIGNS have been 
ſpecified, page 670. line 22. 
CURE. Nature has ſometimes, by her own i 
forts, relieved and remedied this complaint, but ſeldom, 
by producing ſome copious Evacuation, as bleeding 
from the noſe, looſeneſs, or a large flow of ſaliva 
though the cure is generally dependent upon art. 
Of whatever nature is the diſeaſe, our efforts muſt 
be exerted with all poſſible expedition, to conquer the 


obſtructions, and take off the — in the 
brain, 
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| cauſe. 2. $04 £54) 5 F * 
' We muſt — if he conſtitution of o our lo 


vill bear it, bleed copiouſly, and from large orifices ; 
felt in the arm; if no relief accrues, then in the foot ; 


be repeated. The application of cupping- glaſſes, with 
deep ſcarifications, to the back part of the head is 
yery uſeful, to unload more immediately the veſſels of 
the brain or blood may be taken from the jugular 
vein, running up the neck into the head and if the 
patient recovers ſo far as to be able to ſwallow, the 
evacuating plan muſt be perſiſted in—hence quick and 
powerful purgatives ſhould be adminiſtered, (No. 
196.)--but, notwithſtanding the ſanguinary evacuations, 
ſhould the patient remain in a ſtate of torpor, acrid ſti- 
lating glyſters, (No. 103. 114.) ſhould be immediately 
thrown up—and, none of theſe. efforts ſucceeding, 
bliſters ſhould be applied to the legs and thighs— 
ſome adviſe an actual cautery to the ſoles of the feet, 
to ſtimulate and rouſe the conſtitution; | 

The pulſe in theſe caſes is commonly ſoft, full, and 
Tow; but when it is more depreſſed and unequal, and 
the reſpiration deep and laborious, in proportion. to the 
excels of theſe alterations, death is nearer at hand. 

If the diſeaſe be of the ſerous kind, with regard to 
bleeding, we muſt act cautiouſly ; it is rarely requiſite; 
if at all—it muſt be moderate; or leeches may be ap- 
plied to the temples quick and briſk vomits are in 
tieſe caſes molt eligible, ſuch as white vitriol, (259.) 


brain, aconding to the difference of the b cbftruaing 


1nd, ſhould the habit be full of blood, the operation muſt 


* 


Xx | tar- 
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tartarized antimony, (2 59.0 or antimonial wine, 259. 
H after the operation, briſk purges ſhould. be = 
given, 

(266.) —bliſters applied, and ſtimulating actid glyſ- 
ters, (No. 103. 114.) —emetic wine, tobacco ſmokes 
and volatiles, thould be given pretty freely, (No. 36, 
37.) and things ſimilar and, though in the ſanguineous 
ſpecies ſternutatories and emetics are prohibited, at 
leaſt before the fullneſs is abſolutely taken off, for fear 
of burſting the veſſels * the nn in this cale they 
are highly beneficial. / SES 

Some ate of opinion, that the ies nate 
tive of apoplexy ſeldom or never deduces its origin | 
from extravaſation of ſerum; and think, that whether 
blood or ſerum is the caſe, the ſame methods are to be 
purſued to accompliſh a cure, as bleeding—briſk pur. 
ging applying bliſters to the back, legs, and thighs | 
— volatiles and preparations of iron internally, out of 
the fir—a table ſpoonful of whole muſtard-ſeed, in groſs 
habits, taken two three times a day—muſtard-ſeed 
or horſe-radiſh infuſed in wine, two ounces to be taken | 
at the ſame periods, I conſider a more eligible medi- 
cine after the paroxyſm is over; for-it is certainly uſe- 
ful go endeavour to recover the tone of the veſſels, 
which are in theſe caſes apt to be too torpid, and have 
been debilitated by too great a degree of diſtenſion. 

One common remedy, which is ſaid to be efficacious 
in recovering patients from the fit, has been adviſed, 
viz. a handful of ſalt diſſolved in a pint of water, and 
e eg . the en 8 chroat. bib 


* 2 
4 al hoo ; $37 Wt 1 
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With 1 to bleeding; ſome prefer opening che 
temporal artery, or jugular vein and, when no threa- 
tering fullneſs appears, leeches applied to the head, or 
ſcarifications with cupping-glaſſes to the hind head, are 
eſteemed preferable. to general bleeding. 
| Bliſters all over. the feet are recommended by ſome, 
bil others prefer their application to the head but, 
in fine; thoſe remedies are moſt to be preferred, and 
the places of application for external remedies, which 
moſt ſpeedily promote evacuation; and remove the 
torpor or inactivity. of the veſſels. "18: 54 
I ſhould, therefore, upon the attack, recommend 
bleeding from thearm, and that repeated, if neceſlary, 
till the general fullneſs was relieved and bliſters, or 
ſlimulant poultices to the feet, with purgatives—af- 
terwards local bleeding, and the uſe of ſtimulating vo- 
ltiles=2nd, in order to prevent a relapſe, in full habits, 
75.) the diet ſhould chiefly be of the vegetable kind, 
light and ſparing, that too great plenitude might be 
awoided---not more than {ix or ſeven hours lleep ſhould 
de allowed at a time and briſk exerciſe taken—in 
hing down, the head ſhould be elevated, and thinly 
covered---the body kept always open---and all natu- 
nal and habitual diſcharges in due order, for fear any 
ſuppreſſions ſhould take place -hence cold and wet 
ould be 2 and frictions _ night *pplied to. 
the extremities. 
But in ph and relaxed 1 be the cir- 
culation is languid, the veſſels ſluggiſn, as in thoſe ſti- 


Aves, are adviſable---cathartics, and emetios ſhould be 
„„ | now 


led phlegmatic, ( 75.) iſſues and ſetons, as preven- 
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Eq 


4 


now and then Althinztterol lu, knite exerciſe, and dy 
frictions . and courſes of ſteel waters ;---and, by way 
of medicine, muſtard, horſe-radiſh, (253.) ſquills, 
(272.) amtmoniacal iron, (210.) myrrh, (253.) and 
ſuch like, ſhould be occaſionally given. 

When this di iſeafe occurs from a blow, fall, or ſome ex- 
ternal injury, the patient falls down ſuddenly, or lies as 
if lifeleſs—and, on coming to himſelf, rejects the con- 
tents of the ſtomach—blood iſſues from the noſe and 


mouth—afterwards' the pulſe riſes, and becomes fre- 
quent and ſtrong, attended with heat. 


Large and repeated bleeding i is in this caſe requiſite, 
and the evacuating plan, to relieve the ill effects pro- 
duced by a concuſſion on the brain---and, ſhould 


there be any fiſſure, fracture or depreſſion, chirur gical 


F aſſiſtance is abſolutely neceſſary. 


There are two other complaints, one called cars, 


from the primitive Greek word karos, ſignifying a pro- 
found fleep---and LETHAaRevs, from Jethe, memoria 
abolita, a loſs of memory, and argos, ignavus, a kind 
ol ſtate of oblivion each of which are but a f. pecies of 
"apoplexy ; and as they require ſimilar remedies, ac- 
_ carding” to the cauſes and conſtitutions : they attack, 
- Ittle need here be ſaid on theſe complaints more than 
what has _—_ advanced rela ve to the cure of apo- 


"eb i 


— 


Carvs is itinguiſhed herd the e fleep from 
which" the patient can ſcarce be rouſed, and in which 
the pattent'is deprived of all ſenſe and motion, though 
having eaſy and free reſpiration and the LETHARO?, 

by the ſlight _ our 1 vitenee the patient is ſoon 


awakened, 


ena. "U9 


wwakened, anſwering queſtions which he is aſked, mo- 
ving his poſture ; but forgetting every thing, however 
recent; and on account of that ſluggiſhneſs, which 
is its concomitant, not caring for, or troubling his 
head about any thing---attended with increaſe of heat, 
low fever---a full pulſe, often remitting---reſpira- 
tion not quick---paleneſs and ſwelling of the eye-lids 
and cold ſweat in the extremities. 

The caTALEPSY, from the Greek word FRO Ft | 
retineo, from the retention of the poſition in which the 
attack is made, ſeems to be of the ſame ſpecies ; but 
as it is attended with ſome ſtriking peculiarities, it me- 
rits obſervation. 

DESCRIPTION. The patients are fleas ſei- 
zed with the fir, which returns at intervals---a torpor 
of mind or body, or a head-ach precedes---on a ſud- 
den they are deprived of all ſenſe and motion, and 
conſtantly retain the firſt poſture of the, body and 
limbs, whether ſtanding or fitting, in which they were 
_ when attacked---for the moſt part, after ſome minutes, 
ſeldom longer, they riſe as if from a ſleep, the head 
being relieved from its load, and in a proper ſituation 
to exerciſe its functions, though they are totally for- 
getful of the time which paſſed in the fit; during 
which they not only loſe all ſenſe and motion; but 
whatever may be done to them thus afflicted to pro- 
duce ſenſation is without effect; for they neither feel, 
hear, nor ſee; though their eyes are open, and conti- 
nue fixed as if upon one object; and when they reco- 
ver, it is with repeated ſighing. —[till the. Belle. and 
1. appear not affected. 1 ,0991t- 3d oi} af 
: X x 3 This 
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This Aer is of the chronic kin returns, like 
an epilepſy, periodically ;—ſometimes it is ſimple 
ſometimes combined with other diſeaſes, 5 

CAUSES. The remote or inducing are, mental af. 
feftions—cloſe thinking—ſuppreſſion of ſome evacu- 
. ations---worms---cold---or collection of contaminated 
ſerum within the ſkull. 

The proximate or immediate, an irregular exerciſe of 
nervous influence, whereby ſome of the nerves conti- 
nue to act, whilſt others remain in an inactive ſtate. 

CHARACTERISTIC SIGNS. A deprivation of 
all ſenſation---the patients maintaining the poſition of 
the body and parts in the ſame ſtate as when they were 
ſeized, whilſt the pulſe and reſpiration continue as in 
health. 

CURE. During the fit little is to be done, except 
to rouſe the patient to a ſenſe of feeling, by the appli- 
cation of ſtimulant, volatile, and fred medicines to 
the noſe---or ſtrong acid ſpirits---rubbing the neck, 
ſpine, and back part of the head with rectified oil of 
amber and ſpirits of wine, camphorated ſolutions, or 
æther- giving allo acrid glyſters, (No. 103. 114.) — 
and if there is reaſon to conclude any fullneſs of the head, 
leeches may be applied to the temples, or the internal 
part of the noſtrils may be ſcarified. 

After the fit, we muſt have recourſe to ſuch things 
as are calculated to remove the inducing « cauſe---hence, 
ſhould it be occaſioned by too ſerious thinking or melan- 
choly, in which the viſcid humours ſtagnate in, or cir- 
culate ſlowly through the veſſels of the brain, we mult 


apply to ſuch remedies as thin the blood, derive it 
from 
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gom the ers and are Cnr ue RE to bring on an 
equable circulation---beſides glyfters and mild cathar- 


tics, we muſt bleed in proper time, adviſe briſk exer- ; 
ciſe, a judicious uſe of the non-naturals, with light, 
eaſy digeſtible, and ſtimulating diet—bathing the feet 
in warm water—general warm baths—and' courſes of 
mineral waters, or milk whey—with bark, ſteel, or 
ſuch other aſtringents as give ſtrength and activity to 
the ſyſtem. | 

If from ſanguinary evacuations MO: eſſed dari a 
fullueſs of the habits, as the menſes or the piles—or any 
negle& or omiſſion of accuſtomary evacuations, from 
ſetons, iſſues, bliſters, 8&c.—we muſt endeavour to 
lefſen the quantity of circulating fluids, by bleeding 
in the feet—or, if the apprehenſion of an apoplexy 
— ſhould ſtrike us, the inſide of the noſtrils ſhould 
be ſcarified—and afterwards the ſuppreſſed evacuations 
ſhould be attempted to be renewed. | ER 

Should worms be the cauſe, to vermifuges we ſhould 
ave recourſe, of the milder fort only, as Indian pink 
root, cowhage, ( 306.) powder of tanſey, (306.) aſa 
fœtida, (228.) rhubarb, (266.)—theſe promile to my 
more effectual than the more acrid. 

Should it occur from ſevere cold, and any ſigns of life 
remain, the patient ſhould be removed into a mode- 
rately warm place gentle friction ſhould be uſed— 
the feet bathed in warm water and the conſtitution 
invigorated by pure wine, and warm cordials, 

If from mental affeftions, medicines will avail but 
little the chief that can be done is, to keep the natu- 
ral cYaFuarions. regular, ſupport the ſtrength of the 
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ſyſtem, Re recommend cheerful companyinling 
—and change DEAF- 11-4 2; 1 


In general, our plan of cure will conſiſt ofthe nl 
active gimulants and ſtrengtheners - emetics and briſk 
cathartics with bliſtering and cupping, to which 

ſhould be had occaſional recourſe, 


$2. PaLsY— PAR ALYSIS, 


from the Greek paraluo, abolito, vel diſſolve. becauſe 
of the debility and apparent loſs of motion and ſenſe 
attendant, | : 
Ic is faid to be an abolition or ching of motion 
or ſenſe, or both, in one or more parts of the body. 
When one ſide of the body is affected, it is called n- 
MIPLEGLA, from emiſus, dimidium, half, and pleſſo, per- 
cutio, to ſtrike or affect when it affects the ſuperior or 
inferior parts of the body, tranſverſely above or below 
the diaphragm, (27. —PARAPTEOIa, from para, trans, 
acroſs, and pleſſo. | 
When it affects any particular parts ay, as the 
tongue, the lip, the eye-lids, 8c. it is a local palſy. 
| Now all theſe depend upon the ſame cauſe, only it 
operates upon different parts of the nervous ſyſtem— 
for when one fide is affected, a compreſſion of one por- 
tion of the ſpinal marrow, (17.) called crus, is the 
ſeat—when the interior pgrts of the body, or the legs 
and feet only, or the belly alſo, and all thoſe parts at 
the fame time, which are ſituated below the dia- 
phragm, the ſuperior parts remaining in a ſound ſtate; 
in the former, the ſpinal marrow about the firſt verte- 


bræ of the loins, (26. 50.) i is ſhook, or ruptured be- 
yond 
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yond the middle of its 1 the other, from 
me fame vertebræ, it is totally flaccid through the 
whole inferior part of the ſpine, and altogether j Juice- 
leſs, ſo that between it and the bony cavity there ap- 
pears a remarkable {| pace—or the ſpinal marrow may 
be affected much lower down, then the diſeaſe diſco- 
vers itſelf by inability in walking, and great weakneſs 
of the legs and feet. | 

When the arms and hands are affected, the cauſe 
ſometimes fixes itſelf within the ſuperior vertebræ of 
the neck and back, or paſſes to the gervous parts of the 

arms, chiefly the wrifts. 

And in local palſy, the nerves themſelves of the parts 
which ſupply the proper influence to them, in order to 
perform their functions, are affected; or, perhaps, in 
ſight caſes, it may be owing to a defect of muſcular 
irritability; for we know, where, from obſtruction, or 
ſome other cauſe in the vaſcular part of the ſyſtem, by 
which the parts themſelves will not be properly ſup- 
plied with blood, they are defective in, or loſe their 
motion —beſides, we know great cold will produce 
ſimilar effects. 

DESCRIPTION. Generally before a part be- 
comes paralytic, patients perceive a paleneſs there : 
numbneſs and heavineſs of the part—and a want of a ac- | 
tivity and quickneſs in motion after this, the part or 
parts thus affected are deprived, in a greater or ſmaller 
degree, of the power of feeling, or motion, or both— 
they ſoon loſe their firmneſs, grow flaccid, and be- 
come Sag nag. beg away —or are ſubject to 

a ſoft 
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a foft paſty ſwelling the pulſe preſerves no regularity 
—moſt frequently it is ſmall, ſoft, and low—ſome.. 
times quick and unequal.—In the courſe of time; very 
often, nay, indeed, generally in that ſpecies where the 
whole {ide is affected, the memory fails greatly, ag 
well as the power of reaſon—nay, indeed, ſometimes 
patients are totally deprived of both. 

CAUSES. The remote or inducing are ſimilar, at 
leaſt many. of them, to what occaſion apoplexy, ſuch 
as ſanguinary or ſerous fullneſs—ſupprefſed evacua- 
tions—inebriety—ſpaſmodic colic—ſpaſms of the in- 
ferior parts—a congeſtion of water or matter among 
the membranes of the brain—wounds of the ſpinal mar- 
row or brain—a retroceſſion of external eruptions— 
ſcorbutic acrimony—the diviſion of a nerve—ſudden 
fright—an injudicious exhibition and uſe, as well as 
the fumes, of mercury, arſenic, and lead—old age— 
convulſive epileptic diforders—a flaccidneſs of the 
brain, and debility of the nervous ſyſtem or touching, 
it is ſaid, the fiſh called rorpedo—or, in fine, whatever 
can prevent the proper power of nervous influence, or 
deſtroy muſcular irritability—all which will produce 
the proximate or immediate cauſes, before recited, page 
680, where alſo the characteriſtic ſigns are ſpecified. 

CURE. Whatever may be the cauſe, our in- 
dications are, to endeavour to remove that which 
proximately, as well as more remotely, contributes t9 
impede the due influence of the nervous power, by in- 
tercepting the influx of the fluid in the nerves, by 
which it is ſaid that influence is promoted; and at- 

ES. tempt 


tempt fo to CARA the affected part, and the whole 
nervous ſyſtern, by which their ſtrength 1 activity 
may be recovered. 

Now, as the hemiplegia and "a ſeem to 
be ſo nearly allied to apoplexy, as they are occaſioned 
by the ſame cauſes, only differently ſituated, that they 

require ſimilar remedies, we ſhall therefore only men- 
tion them in general, and refer for farther particulars 
to what we have ſaid when {peaking on that ſubjet— 
at leaſt for the recent attacks of the palſy---and theſe _ 
mult be regulated by the nature of the conſtitution. 

Such as bleeding in full habits—glyſters and purga- 
tives, to continue copious alvine diſcharges for many 
days, (though in old people this muſt not be done) and 
bathing the feet in warm water---if accompanied with 
internal ſpaſms, and there ſhould be great commotions 
of the blood, diaphoretics of the milder claſs, as anti- 
monials, (27 8.) joined with abſorbents, (296.) and ſpirit 
of vitriolic #ther, (2 30.)---ſhould we ſuſpect the blood 
to be in too viſcid a ſtate in theſe complaints ſucceeding 
an apoplexy, myrrh, guaiacum, aſa fœtida, ammonia- 
cum, (253.) joined with fixed alkalies, (287.) may be 
adminiſtered, and continued; and alſo chalybeate waters 
and liniment of ammonia, or ſoap, would, at the ſame 
time, rubbed freely down the ſpine, be of great uſe. 

In ſerous caſes, and debilitated habits, emetics 
ſhould be given, from time to time, in a dilute 
ſlate, and taken gradually, (No. 11.) or ſtrong infuſion. 
of horſe-radiſh or muſtard-ſeed, till their effects are 
produced as fully as required---and errhines, (241.) 
my be applied—ſetons may be cut, and iſſues, as 

near 


* 225 
— 
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ae: ce "I aw fron! whence the parts are affeded 48 
poſſible and when the paraplegia ariſes from ſome 


injury in the ver tebræ, and at the part there appears a 


projection, a. cauſtic applied on each fide of the verte- 
bræ, and an iſſue made by that means, is often a cer- 


tain remedy. 


In more obſtinate ſpecies of theſe N in vane 
to make. a revulſion, and evacuate gradually thoſe 
humours from their origin, the ſtimulant aperient 
pills, (No. 142.) and volatiles united with ſome 
of the ſtimulant antiſpaſmodics, (228.) are recom- 
| mended, taken 1 1n a decoction of the woods, (No. 88.) 

With reſpe& to external applications, in order to 


|  promofe ſenſation and motion, volatiles—effential oils 


— balſam of Peru—dry frictions with rough cloths, or 
flannels impregnated with the ſumes of ſome of the 


, puagent gums, applied to the head, 9 affected, and 


the ſpine, will be of uſe. 


But the moſt capital and efficacious are the Bath 


| waters—or, where they cannot be afforded, warm 
_ baths, ſprinkling, whilſt in the bath, upon the part 


affected, a ſolution of vicriolated iron. (2100) 


— 


Stimvlating the parts with nettles has produced 00d 
effects, as well as electricity, N in local 
palfies. 


The diet of the patients thus affected ſhould be of 


the warm aromatic kind, taking with their viands 
freely of muſtard, which alſo may be applied exter- 


nally, and horſe-radiſh—drinking a glaſs of muſtard 


wine twice a day—or a table-ſpoonful of whole mul- 
5 tard-ſeed may be adminiſtered in a glaſs of wine— 


they 
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they mould uſe briſk exerciſe—ſleep — | 
live in a warm dry air cold muſt be avoided—and ; 


connubial indulgencies very rarely gratifidd. 

When the palſy is the conſequence of ſome other 
complaint beſides the apoplexy, whether rheumatiſm, 
gout, ſcurvy, ſcrophula, colic, or the venereal dif- 
eaſe, the mode of cure will require ſome variation, 
adapted to the peculiarity of the caſe. e 

Though theſe complaints frequently terminate farall 
in a ſhort time, yet they ſometimes continue for a ſeries 
of years. When the ſenſe of feeling remains, there is 
much more probability of a certain recovery than in 
caſes where both motion and ſenſation are loſt. A 
palſy of the lower extremities and abdomen is for the 
moſt part fatal, and often attended with a tend 
tion of the diſeaſed parts. of 

Should the part, however, be painfol, hike percep- 
tion, retain a degree of warmth, and does not waſte 
away, or a tremor comes on, there may be ſome ex- 
pectations of a recovery; but more particularly if a 
ſenſation of creeping or pricking be perceived - ſome- 
times febrile affections coming on have been the means 
ol curing the complaint and a looſeneſs has been of 
evident ge niet to the ſame end. 
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Sb! | MADNESS—INSANLA, 
Tas 18 divided: hand two ire Kaden 
madneſs, and MELANcHOLIA; gloomy madneſs. Not- 
withſtanding which. diviſion, authors have conſidered | 
| them only as different degrees of the ſame- diſeaſe; | 
which is defined an alienation of the mind, or deviation 
from the rules of ſound reaſom cor a « conſtant e 
without fever... 

This doctrine . da gives us by Ai ae 
and TNAULLaw. The former aſſerts, that melancholy 
is the beginning and origin of mania, into which it 
glides more from increaſe than any other cauſe the 
latter, that mania is nothing more than melancholy 
brought to a greater degree; as, on account of their cloſe 
connection, the tranſition becomes extremely eaſy from 
one diſeaſe to the other. And HorruAx, imbibing 
this opinion, advances, that from attentive practice 
and obſervation we learn, that both diſeaſes ariſe from 
the ſame origin and containing cauſe; and vary only 
in degree and time of invaſion, ſo that melancholy may 
be juſtly received as the primary diſeaſe, but mania as 
its exacerbation and accidental effect which connec- 
tion daily and very cloſe obſervation confirms; for me- 
lancholic people, particularly if the diſeaſe has been of 
long ſtanding, very readily fall into mania; which 


ceaſing, melancho] y returns again; alchough after⸗ 
4 wards, 


MY 
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wards, at coral periods, they will again be reviſited 


by mania. 

DESCRIPTION. The MELANCHOLIC are thus 
affeted—they appear ad, dejected, dull, without any 
real cauſe—they are ſeized with fear and trembling 
encouraged with -difficulty—are watchful—love- ſoli- 
tude — prone to anger, and mutable=enquiring after 
the moſt minute trifles—covetous, but ſoon afs 
ter ſimple and profuſe—their habits are coſtive ; ſomes 
times having no ſtools at all ; ſometimes they are round 
and dry, ſurrounded with a black bilious fluid they 
make ſmall quantities of urine, and that acrid and bi- 
lous have great flatulence at the pit of the ſtomach 
—putrid eructations, fœtid and offenſive ;\ and ſome- 
times a ſharp liquid with bile is rejected the face is 
pallid—the pulſe is ſmall, dull, and weak—and Wee 
ſick are at meals extremely voracious, 5 

The MANIACAL, rouſed to anger, are wild wich 
rage—ſome run a great way—ſome bawl out violently 
—ſome fly from the ſight of men into ſolitude, and 
only converſe by themſelves —ſome cut and tear their 
limbs.— In the height of the diſeaſe, during ſleep they 
ae diſturbed with viſions, are immoderately laſcivious, 
and openly, without fear or' ſhame; gratify their de- 
ſires but when the diſcaſe abates, they are quiet, ſtu- 
pid, and ſorrowful—alſo, coming to the knowledge of 
their malady, they are oppreſſed with grief at their 
own calamity and miſery.—Theſe are the fymptoms 
which denote the preſence, or declining ſtate of mania. 
The following are ſuch as appear previous to the at- 


: TEA 3. g 
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tack, WW 


4 


tack, n which have ben rey 
conſtantly obſerved. 


hogan ad life with eived:-thae 


an irregular vibration of the eye-lids—=their uſual mode 
of conduct is altered pride — welf f in their 


reeth—conceives hatred. fat this or nee per- 
fon—get little ſleep—have violent Head- ach, with 
quickneſs of hearing ringing of the ears, and muſical 
founds. To this place is worthy to be referred the re- 
markable ſtrength of limbs, and incredible capability 
of bearing cold, of which maniacal ſubjects, in the in- 
ereaſe of the diſeaſe, are poſſeſſed; alſo in women, the 
collection of blood in the breaſts. Beſides, people af. 
flicted with madneſs are not ſubject to be affected by 
any epidemical diſeaſe; and are often cured of other 
complaints under which they labour, or have their 
progreſs ſuſpended during their ſtate of inſanity. + 
The greateſt part of this deſcription, exact and elegant 
as it is, has been handed down from ARRETÆVs, and co- 
pied by moſt of the moderns:—and in examining the 
whole of the ſymptoms, it will ſtrike us pretty clearly 


that they muſt flow from ſome affection of thoſe parts 


| which are conſidered as the ſeat of perception, ſenſation, 
and voluntary motion; and theſe are the different por- 


| tions of the brain. Even from HirpocRAEs the idea 


may have been ſaid to be borrowed; © for,” ſays he, 
ſpeaking af the brain, © from this part derive we wiſdom, 
and underſtanding, hear, ſee, and know — from 
. and alſo from this are we inſane,” 
g | CAUSES. 
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CAUSES. Thoſe which are conſideretdl the remote 
or inducing are, mental or eee mind ny 
ak . ope * particularly love, . ab- 
ſorbing the faculties of the mind ill founded dread of 
Divine vengeance, from the falſe principles of religion; 
—the membranes of the brain indurated—dryneſs of 
the brain or where the diſeaſe is hereditary too ſe- 
dentary. a life poiſons poſſeſſed of a ſtupifying power 
immoderate libidinous exeeſſes ſuppreſſion of na- 
tural or proper evacuations and ſometimes i it is the 
elfect of preceding febrile diſeaſeee. 
The proximate, or immediate of melancholic 4 ahi 
may be placed to the too great appulſe of thick blog, 
tothe weakened and flaccid brain; and its ſtagnation © 
and difficult progreſs—but the origin of mania, and 
fouadation,/ to the more violent and impetuous motion 
of the thick and melancholic blood through the veſſels 
and fibrillæ of the brain, or parts of the brain; whence 
ariſes, on the one hand, too weak influence, on thy 4 
other, too ſtrong, of the nervous energy. 335 
CHaRACTERISTIC SIGNS.” Ms Ax chobrv, 6 
r GLOOMY | M ADNESS;- is ſaid to be a partial inſanity 75 
without indigeſtion; or a difficulty of digeſtion being a 
ncqmitant ſymptom; for we ſay people are inſane; ' 
len the relations of things altogether falſe are eoncei- ; 
ed in the mind, ſo that either the paſſions or actions 
al mankind may be exerted-irrationally, or not within 
lie limits of reaſon—and it is called partial, becauſe | 
melancholic people will do many things, and think on 
"OR points, not with proper or well-rcgulated judg⸗ 
Y 75 ment Tg 
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ment; yet in ſome they aft and think with ſome ke. 
gree of ſound reaſon, Es | 

Maxi, or FURIOUS MADNESS, 1s vert 1 0 
where the whole ideas are ſo generally deranged, ar 
no act, or thought, is conducted within the bounds of 
tool and deliberate reaſon. _ 

* CURE. All ſpecies and degrees of madneſs which 
are hereditary, or which grow up with people from 
their early. youth, are incurable ;. and fo, for the mt 
part, are all maniacal caſes that are above a year's 
ſtanding, orĩginate they from whatever ſource they may. 

Very often the remains, or dregs of ſome particular 
diſeaſe, as intermittents, ſmall-pox, nervous fever, 
give riſe to different degrees of fooliſhneſs, or mad- 
nefs, termed amentia the cure in this caſe muſt be at · 
tempted by nouriſhing diet, clear air, moderate exer- 
iſe, and the uſe of wine; not by evacuations, which in 
almoſt all other caſes of inſanity are generally thought 
neceſſary, unleſs the conſtitution of the en be ſuch 
as abſolutely to forbid them. 0 
And here we muſt inquire what TY the en 
tan bear beſt; and thele ſhould be proportioned to his 
Qrength ; elſe, from being violent, though they may, 
perhaps, cure furious madneſs, they will be apt to 
bring on Fs e of N and melan- 
<holy.- 

If patients, "therefore, are of a 8 babi bi: body, 
Ki, and ſymproms of mania from melancholy make - 
their appearance; or, in the earlier ſtages ol melan- 
choly, the veſſels ſhew figns of plenitude, bleeding may 


we had recouzle- to, ener; in the arm, jugular vein 
i580 105 
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al pts by cupping, if any affection of the head 
requires it; or, ſhould the patient's weakneſs forbid 
the taking away much blood, leeches may be applied 
to the temples. 
In recent caſes though this is geterelly attended 
with moſt ſucceſs; but if of ſome continuance, ſimilar 
advantages have not been derived from it. i 
In melancholy, however, bleeding muſt be {| paringly 
uſed—in mania more freely—and fois conſider open 
ing a vein in the arm ſufficient bleeding the patient 
in an erect poſture till near fainting which proves 
ſome diminution of the fullneſs of _ 17 of ns 


brain taking place. 


Vomiting, in dy di aids W dee 
(259. in the more robuſt, with antimonial wine, or 
tartarized antimony has been thought preferable, (2 59.) 
in mania it may be a doubtful remedy, by determin- 
ng too freely to the head in e 1.d it e be 
move freely ud. | | 

Purging is extremely i ſt efficacious 
athartics have by ſome been thought infufion of ſenna, 
(No. 106.) quickened with one or two drams of the 
tincture of jalap, inſtead of tincture of aloes and ſenna 


but the frequent uſe of cooling purges have, from 


experience been recommended. (No. 147, 148.) 

But ſhould there be an obſtruction of the menſes 
n women, or the piles in men, a reproduction of 
theſe evacuations are thought neceſſary the aloetie 
purges, (266.) (No. 106. 108.) then will be the moſt 
proper —and theſe evacuations by vomit and ſtool res 


ure to be alternately repeated. 


Ta Diucetics 
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Diuretics have been conſidered by fome of the 
Fan moment, of pecially if any degree of fever 
ſhould accompany inſanity - but this will happen more 
in maniacal caſes; for melancholic ſubjects, for ine 
| ' moſt part, make too much water the moſt proper 
diuretics are, the vegetable alkali prepared, (29). ) and | 
the diuretic ſalt, (27 2.) and theſe may be 3 in xr 
"doſes alternately, two or three times a day. 
Beſides theſe, diſcharges hs the runes of the ſkin 
are to be promoted. nuns 
HorrMAN particularly MIT OMEN the. warm bath 
Who has ſeen numerous inſtances of melancholic and 
maniacal caſes cured by this means. Dr. Cue is 
of a contrary opinion, and has found it rather hurtful 
to maniacs—though to rigid melancholic habits it 
may be uſcful—or' exhibited in form of a partial half 
bath, pouring at the ſame time cold water upon the 
head and ſuperior parts of the body. 
From camphor having been ſaid to prove ſuccesful 
in forming radical cures, Dr. Lockxx gave it in large 
N doſes, but without ſucceſs though he found camphor 
- diffolved in vinegar had good effects—he thought then 
the efficacy might depend upon the vinegar he gave 
obe ounce and a half of diſtilled vinegar every day, 
; alter having firſt prepared the patient by bleeding and 
3 ; Purging, which he ſometimes occaſionally repeated 
eight by this method, and none of them took more 
than from. fix weeks to three months, had the cure 
completed. He recites the following effects ſoon al 
ter they began the uſe of vinegar—their eyes 1 off ther 


oh ile 21 g book, and preſently after became calm a 
dur 


— 


_- 
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niet it acted chiefly. by ſweating ; ; aud the more they 
wat, the ſooner they tere cured. -=-the menſtrual di diſcharge 


in ſuch as were obſtructed, or had too little of this ſa- 
lutary evacuation, æ promoted or iucreaſed. From 


this account, and from the ſimplicity of the medicine, 
it ought certainly to undergo farther trial. 


 Bliſtering the head has been thought uſeful—and, . 
perhaps, it may, ſays Dr. Mzap, in caſes of long 
ſanding; but, in preference, he recommends ſhaving 


the head after the manner of the ancients, and rubbing 


it often with warm. vinegar ; and alſo paſſing a ſeton in 
the nape of the neck. Dr, Currxx is of a contrary 


opinion, for he ſays, © in recent caſes, bliſtering the 
© head has been found uſeful in indycing ſleep; and 
© when it has this effect, the repetition is proper—bur 


« jn maniacal caſes that have laſted for ſome time, 


* bliſtering has not appeared to be of any ſervice,;”— 


and 1n ſuch caſes he has not found perpetual bliſters, or | 


any other form of iflue, prove ſucceſsful. 
However, ſetons and ifſues I conſider i in all caſes of 


mania extremely ſerviceable, by preventing a fullneſs 


coming on the habit, from the conſtant drain, and this 


in an eaſy and gradual manner. ; 

A frequent uſe of the cold bath in caſes of n mania is 
very ſerviceable; for Cxlsus ſays, nothing i is ſa. be⸗ 
neficial to the head as cold water. In order, though, 
do render this remedy the moſt effectual, the maniac 
ſuould be plunged into the cold bath by furpriſe, and 


— 


detained i in it for ſome length of time, frequently x pour 


ing cold water upon the head; ſo, with the aſſiſtance 
off Rar, a cooling effect may be brought on—this has 
SES: often 
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often been uſeful;-a5 has alſo the application of 0 
ſhow, or the clay cup to the naked head. 
Jo procure reſt, Dr. MoNRO uſed 10 n Wan 
drams of borax - camphor, muſk; and other medi- 
eines of that elaſs, have been preferred to opium, in 
order to procure ſleep; for in maniacal caſes opium is 
uſually forbidden. but there are inſtances, where, in 
large daſes, it has proved a cure —and, perhaps, if it 
were tried oftener, more powerful effects might be de- 
rived from it and after large evacuations and proper 
bleeding, and where there was no appearance of in- 
flammatory affections of the brain attending mania, 
and the patients were reſtleſs, I ſhould not heſitate in 
Raving recourſe to it, for two or three times; which, 
ſhould it be found to exaſperate the diſeaſe, might be 
eaſily left off—if PR hy effect would n 
che purſuit. | 

Conſtant and hard bes * n eee 
becauſe it is ſaid, forged attention is a very certain 
means of diverting the mind. from purſuing any train 
of thought; and from hence its utility alſo a journey 
carried on for any length of time; during which, com. 
plete cures of mania have been known to be effected, 
from diverting the attention from Agende and 
amn affections. 

+ Theſe are the remedies a are been 3 
wn caſes of mania;'or in ſuch caſes of melancholy. as ſeem 
to be approaching to that ſtate but there are ſome de- 
viations neceſſary to be Obſerved where inſanity is in 

Its primary ſtate, without ſuch apparent tendency. 


£2 4 0 8 1» * 
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In both caſes, however, coſtiveneſs ought to be 
avoided, by the uſe of gentle aperients, particularly 
in melancholy, the draftic purges are better omitted. 
Blood. letting will here be ſeldom neceſſary, except 
under the ee nn — nm 
(5. 690.) | 

Warm belag is all ee to did bathing; 
' hecanſe we conſider here the nervous ſyſtem in too tor- 
pid a ſtate, and requires the fluids to be ſolicited ex- 
ternally, and not thrown too much internally, leſt want 
of proper incitability of the nerves ſhould permit the 
internal parts to be too much loaded, from the veſſels 
being incapable of * re- action e to * 
external foree. [7 

Nor ſhould opium in caſes beer Saab be 
had recourſe to; for the action of its ſedative power 
would contribute to add much to the nervous torpor. 

The diet in maniacal caſes ought to be perfectly 
light and thin, and ſuch as is neither ſtimulating nor 
nouriſhing—hence vegetable diet is the moſt proper 
but ſhould in melancholic cafes be uſed with caution, 
2s, where the ſtomach is torpid, ſuch viands are apt to 
occaſion ſymptoms ariſing from indigeſtion. - 

As nothing is more conducive to the recovery of 
patients labouring under inſanity than proper manage= 
ment, to this point much attention ought to be paid; 
and in the two ſtates of the diſeaſe different modes —_ 
to be adoptet. | 
Ihe violence of the mania is to be! reſtrained; oy 

the deſpondeney of the melancholic to be diffipated— 
the formes we are to keep in ſubjection by chiding | 

„ and 
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and and it — remembered, that 
mad people are alivays cowardly; and can be awed by 
the look of a very expreſſive countenance and when 
thoſe who have the charge of them once can impreſs 
them with the notion of fear, they will readily ſubmit 
to any thing required. - and this is much better, and 
infinitely. more humane than beating them, ar chain- 
ing them ? down in dark cells or rooms, as was for- 
merly the cuſtom when they were outrageous—the 
ſtrait waiſtcoat, or tying their legs down to the foot of 
the bed, if the former ſucceeds not, will be ſufficient 
for preventing them from injuring themſelves or others. 
The latter ſhould be encouraged and ſoothed, and 
diverted by concerts of muſic, or any other pleaſing en- 
tertainment, in which they have been known to take 
delight whilſt in their rational ſtate. 

A miſtaken. humanity often prevents the "Tory of 
unfortunate inſane people from putting them under the 
care of ſtrangers, and ſending them from hame—this, 
however ought to be complied with; for, whilſt at 
home, and amongſt their friends, the cauſe and conti- 
nuance: of unpleaſing ideas are apt to be too frequently 
renewed,” and ſubjection is infinitely more difficult ta 
be acquired; ſtill, the prevention of the one, and the 
attainment of the other, are eſſentially neceſfary. 
In theſe caſes the head is apt to be affected with full- 
neſs z therefore, where circumſtances will permit, the 
patients ought to be kept as much in an. erect poſture 
as poſſible indeed, ſhould there be no perceptible 
ſymptoms which indicate ſuch a preternatural fullnels, 
or an incręaſed force of the blood-veſlels in the brain; 

18 ſor 
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for an horizontal poſition always augrnents the fullneſs: 
and tenſion of theſe veſſels, and therefore may increaſa 
the too· powerful action of the brain. 
Io0 prevent a relapſe, which is very apt to recur, the 
plan of medicine and diet here laid down ought to be 
repeated for a conſiderable time, at proper intervals, 

after the patient has recovered - and chalybeate waters 
and the cold bathi will alſo be highly proper, to ſtrengths 
en the whole frame, and prevent a return of this un- 
happy diſeaſe from which to ewe wur; o muſt 3 
1 n ede 4 | bse th 215 
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SECTION XVIII. 
 AFFECTIONS OF THE LUNGS, 
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Tus e complaint! is fo common, * 80 4 expes: . 
rienced by almoſt every individual, that a minute de- 
ſeription ſeems. unneceſſary; but as from neglect it 
may be, and is frequently, attended with diſagreeable 
conſequences, it will be uſeful to ſee how theſe ofigi- 
nate, in order to ſhew the neceſſity of attending to this 
complaint, though apparently trivial, and taking it 
off by the readieſt and eaſieſt means, in order to pre- 
yent ſubſequeat miſchief; — to this, which is occa- 
t "m_ _ is called a of cold, and: the 


* 
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hoopla” -or b convullive. enn we en confine our. 
ſelves.” 

And s ny firſt v we phy a us 15-4 concuſſion of 
the lungs repeated at uncertain periods, induced by 
ſome irritating cauſe acting on their internal ſurface, or 
that of the windpipe, (20.) occaſioning quick reite- 
rated action of the muſcles of the ribs, diaphragm, 
u) and belly; and this irritating cauſe by ſome- 
means obſtructs perſpiration, and determines the mat- 7 
ter, which ſhould paſs off by the perſpirable pores, too 
freely to that organ, or part leading to it—and chiefly, | 
as it is termed, from catching cold, for the moſt part 
attended with hoarſeneſs—running of the noſe—ſneez- 
ing chillneſs—and ſometimes with ſlight degrees of 
febrile affections. People thus affected generally cough 
up mucus from the lungs, now and then of a yellow- 
iſh colour, and viſcid ; which, when expectorated, puts 
a * to the fit of coughing for that time. | 
From what has been ſaid, the indications of cure 
will be obvious. 
Too remove the irritating cauſe, and guard the lungs, 
| Water, till it is removed, bey ſhall not feel too ſenſibly 
the effects of that ſtimulus—and- theſe are performed 
by reſtoring perſpiration—evacuating the morbid mu- 
cus ſheathing its acrimony—rendering the lungs in- 
ſenfible to its effects and giving proper ſtrength to 


 _ the veſſels of the lungs; for, by the 00 ſhocks 


and diſtenſion, they become debilitated. | 
And theſe will be accompliſhed, for the moſt part, 


by * * means —by avoiding cold —keepins the 
5 breaſt 
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breaſt warm, by wearing flannel; over it drinking 
darm liquids in the morning, and at meals warm wa- 
ter, or inhaling the . vapour—taking, the conipound 
decoction of barley, linſeed,-or bran: tea, with honey 
and nitre—or drinking at night barley- water, ſweeren= | 
ed and warm, in which is diſſol ved the yolks of an egg. 
er taking any gentle diaphorerie, (25. ) or-ſimall doſes | 
of antimonial powder, (27 8.) —theſe, or ane a Fan; 
= * applied, will readily prove effectual. 95 
But ſhould the complaint be obſtinars! and vio- 
lent, bleeding may be neceſſary, and a ſpare diet 
ſaline, and antimonial medicines may be given, 
(No. 6 to 9.) to which may be added camphora- 
ted tincture of opium, 1233.) or nitrous medi- 
cines, (No. 2.) may be joined with antimonials, and 
ſome of the liquids before ſpoken of adhered tothe 
body ſhould alſo be kept open, and the urinary diſ- 
charge promoted, by gentle aperients and diuretics— 
linctuſſes and emulſions, (No. 81 to 84.) may alſo be 
occaſionally adminiſtered; and are very uſeful, if 
ſwallowed gradually, particularly ſhould. there be a 
tickling upon the top of the windpipe, which ſomes 
times appears to be the principal cauſe of a cough, 
eſpecially in the beginning. i oe 
At the latter end of the complaint, if the woughd 
ſhould continue, though not violent, but come on now 
and then, and there ſhould be expectorated tough, viſ- 
ad mucus, the ammonial mixture, (No. 141. 143.) 
given three or four times a day, I have found ſerviceable, 
dot only in promoting an eaſy expectoration, but 


| firengthening the * of the lungs—and where I 
find 


© £- 
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ſind people ſubject to frequent returns, after the cure, 
benefit may be derived in the nen ok bark 
_ twice a day for a little time. 

During the ſeverity of the complaint ha patient 
mould be adviſed to keep much within doors avoid 
the night air be rather war mly cloathed— particularly 
keep the feet een * theſe means ſucceſs is 
certain. 

But ſhould the pid be Pi 1 from 
the repeated ſtreſſes laid upon the lungs by continually 
roughing, hard glandular tumors, called tubercles, are 
wot rarely formed—ſometimes the veſſels of the lungs 
are ruptured," by the blood being ſo oſten too forcibly 
thrown into them in both of which conſumptions 
have been the conſequence—the cough then begins to 
put on another aſpect, and induce a diſeaſe of a very 
ſerious nature; for the relief of which the reader is re- 
a n to Pulmonary n ( 524.) 
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. Tei is ſo called from the violence of the concuſſion, 
and that particular noiſe or hooping which is obſer- 
vable in the fits of coughing—allo CHINCOUGH, from 
; the Dutch word kincken, to pant in medical language 
TUSSIS CONVULSIVA, or PERTUSSIS. | |. 
+ DESCRIPTION, In the beginning chially there 
is a dry cough, in which there is not thrown up 
n or à very ſmall quanty of thin ſerum, more 
ot leſs acrid— ſometimes the cough is moiſt, and 
then a blackiſh or blue mucus, often extremely te- 


1 nacious, is $ Cvacuated=—at. the fame time, the extre- 


ben. mities 
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mities grow cold the bowels are coſtive - the urine is 
chin and the blood is forced up copiouſiy, and with 
great force, into the ſuperior parts, breaſt and head; 
fom whence, during the fit, the face grows turgid 
with blood the veins ſwell - the arteries beat ſtronger 
and quicker the eyes appear prominent the tears 
flow the eye · lids puff up and ſometimes the blood, 
particularly if a ſneezing comes on, is forced out from 
the noſtrils—ſometimes the veſſels of the lungs are 
ruptured; and there ariſes a ſpitting of blood -a hic- 
cough often accompanies it, and very often vomiting. 
With reſpect to the convullive affection, it does 
not appear generally till the ſecond or third week from 
the attack; till that time, it appears like a common | 
cough, and then it comes on at different times of the 
day, and continues till ſome mucus is thrown up by 
the lungs, or the contents of the ſtomach evacuated, 
and then it ceaſes when it has put on theſe. appear- 
ances, its time of continuance is uncertain; it may go 
off in a few weeks, or remain ſore months, Before 
the fits come on there is ſome warning given, chiefly 
an uneaſy ſenſation in breathing, and children: will 
at this time catch hold of any thing that is near them, 
in order to . Wen e the fit of, _ 
ng, which they dread. 3 
But there are ſome ack ken this ani Go a pe- 
culiar infection, that appears only like a common ca- 
tarrh—ftilir.is moſt commonly, indeed, almoſt always, 
with a peculiar; kind of ſound, different in different 
caſes, during ſome parts of the coughing called. Hog, 


ns by many expirations being , convullively 
made, 


| made, rapidly ſucceeding each le whence a Wide 
quantity of air muſt be thrown out of the Jungs; which 
circumſtance neceſſarily requires a full inſpiration to 
ſueceed -in this act the air ruſhes with unuſual rapi- 
dity through the ſuperior part of the windpipe, and 
occaſions that particular noiſe, which forms the tri 
king and characteriſtic marks of the diſeaſe. 
Various have been the opinion of authors reſpecting 
the ſeat of this diſeaſe—butaf to what we have faid, the 
occaſional or accidental cauſes, which are apt to bring on 
the fit, be added, ſuch as violent exerciſe—full meals 
food difficult of digeſtion - irritation of the lungs from 
ſmoke, duſt, or diſagreeable odours: anſtron g paſſion 
or other conſiderable emotions of the mind —the relief 
occaſioned by vomiting or expectoration of mucus 
freely, and the propenſity to coughing being leſs when 
the ſtomach is empty we ſhall not heſitate in conclu- 
ding the lungs or the windpipe are the parts of the 
conſtitution affected; and that prediſpoſition in the 
parts to feel the effects of peculiar infection form the 
immediate e of a np and ale: authoriſe us 
to ſay, 2 | 
Phat the H00yPInNG-coven is a edithrared and violent 
conceſſion of the pulmonary organs, induced by the 
convulſive action of the muſcles of ribs, diaphragm, 
and belly; brought on by the ſtimulus of peculiar in- 
ſection acting upon the lungs or windpipe, attended 
witls a ſenſe of ſtrangulation, repeated ſonorous inſpi- 
ration, and often with vomiting and expectoration. | 
TRE. The indications of which are, to correct 


or e the peculiar infe&ious matter to alleviate 
and 


* 
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nd leſſen the violence and duration of the cough—ang. 
prevent thoſe miſchiefs which are likely to ile in the 
habit, or parts of it, from its enge, lhe gle 
But as we know of no means either to cored on 
clear the conſtitution of the morbid matter creating 
the diſeaſe, on theſe we can make no attempt 
mut therefore imitate nature in her efforts, by ſuch 
means as experience, founded on. the knowledge of the 
laus of the animal œconomy, will point out to us, in 
accompliſhing the two ſucceeding indications. 
In full habits, therefore, if the face ſwells much in 
coughing, looks red, and alſo the eyes, and other ap- 
pearances of local plenitude ſhew themſelves, bleeding 
i eſſentially uſeful ; and this mult be repeated ſo long 
2s ſuch appearances render it neceflary—but this, muſt. 
not be puſhed too far; for then we ſhould increaſe the 
convulſive affetion—hence, in the lighter kinds f 
this diſeaſe it may be omitted the body ſhould be 
kept moderately open, not leſs than two or three ſtools 
procured every day violent purging, for the reaſon 
above recited, might be hurtful. 18155 
Gentle vomiting every day is beneficial in the Ge. 
noon, by ſmall doſes of antimonials, one or two ſpoon- 
fuls of the emetic mixture, (No. 11.) for a doſe, or as 
much as will produce the effect and ſhould, any fe- 
veriſh ſymptoms: attend, a quarter or half a gmin af 
artarized antimony may be given at night with the 
powder, (No. 2.) leſſening or ificreaſing, the daſe gc- 
cording to the conſtitution; for this mode not only: 
does good by the hock it gives to the habit, aſſiſting 


een and clearing the ſtomach, but by de- 
2 termining 
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termining the fluids to the ſurface, promoting perſpix 
ration, and keeping the body open; which laſt if it 
does not do, a littie magneſia, or ſome other cooling 
purgative muſt be added—by perfifting in this made, 
till evident ymptoms of amendment preſented them- 
ſelves, then omitting the vomit to every ſecond or 
third day, afterwards giving it once or twice a week, 
has been crowned with deſired ſucceſs. 

.. But, notwithſtanding, ſhould ſymptoms appear i in- 
dicative of an inflammatory tendency on, the lungs, 
which will be ſhewa by difficulty of breathing, fever, 
and quick pulſe, where-no coughing for ſome time has 
' preceded, bliſters ng: ſhould be unn particularly 
on the cheſt, 5 
Rubbing the pit ao the Flies," a down the 
ſpine,” with equal parts of rectified oil of amber and 
ſpirits of wine, where there has been no inflammatory 
ſymptoms, or febrile tendency ; or after theſe had gone 
off, has been conſidered of great uſe ; but bleeding 
and purgatives, when een HayE e their 
. 7 

Small doſes of ta, (2 33. ) ER been geen 
; 1 4 apparent ſucceſs; and is by much the beſt 


15 amongſt that claſs ſtiled ſpecifics. 


Towards the cloſe, where mucus appears wild, 
. Eo difficult to expectorate, the ammoniacal mixture, 
(io. 141. 143.) is not an unprofitable medicine. 
The ſtimulating tonic mixture, (No. 144.) has 
been ſpoken of with exaggerated praiſe, but 1 think 
too indiſcriminately early 1 in the diſeaſe I would never 


n it, particularly in fal habits with an in- 
| £ flammatory 
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f ammatoy tendency though in the later ſtages, 
where evacuants have preceded, I have given it with 
apparent advantage —and, perhaps, in weak, delicate 
conſtitutions, it may be exhibited at an earlier period 
in ſwall doſes two or three times a day, till a flight 
ſtrangury is excited the doſe may either bes ee | 
ed, or given at longer intervals. | 
However, in the general mode of management, I 
ſhould, in the beginning, recommend vomiting and 
aperients, with bleeding, bliſtering, and uſe of antimo 
nials, if neceflary—ſmall doſes of cicuta—and where 
no febrile ſymptoms: declared themſelves, gran an- 
tipaſmodics. Halls 4 
When the ſyroptoms had conſiderably abated, tonics, 
particularly bark, ſhould ſupply their place. 
And, in the firſt period, the diet ſhould be abſte- 
mious and ſparing, as in inflammatory fever, if the 
ſmptoms ran high, In the ſecond, the mode' of li- 
ving ſhould be more generons—and ſhould the lungs” 
be weakened by the violence of the diſeaſe, a courſe: of 
als milk, riding exerciſe, pure, clear air, and the uſe” 
of bark, would be proper. — Indeed, in ſome caſes, 
change of air is highly neceſſary, and very often” bore 
produces the moſt ſalutary conſequences. TY 

We muſt obſerve here, that often, when the cough- 
ing fit is over, the patients are almoſt always patealy 
relieved; but” ſhduld they not, and the difficulty of } 
breathing! mould continue, and there be any conſider- 
able febrite affectlons, t here is danger, which muſt 
ever be ſufp ſpected; "for few die but under theſe citcum- 
dcr and then bringing on immediate ſuffoca- 
21 tion, 


tion, and ſometimes confumption—and often attended 
with extremely troubleſome and painful affections; but 
it will ſometimes occur in ſo mild a ſtate, that all fear is 
unneceffary—and this will manifeſt itſelf by the gentle. 
neſs of the ſymptoms; for though the complaint ſhould 
be completely exiſting, accompanied with its certain 
ſymptoms of convulſive cough and hooping, if theſe 
ſhould be moderate, and their returns obſerve diſtant 
periods if the ejection of mucus from the lungs ſhould 
be in no great degree the difficulty of breathing and 
febrile affections do not manifeſt themſelves—and be- 
tween the fits the patient preſerves his common habits 
of health, and the ſymptoms gradually decreaſe, na- 
ture will be her own phyſician —in theſe caſes little is 

—_— to be done. 
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from the Greek word ao vel aemai, anhelo, to breathe 
with difficulty. Though authors have divided this 
diſeaſe into different ſpecies, they may all properly 
come under one head,. conſidering them, as they truly 
are, the ſame; only differently circumſtance ; or ari- 
ſing from other diſeaſes in the habit, and merely ſymp- | 
tomatic; we ſhall therefore conſider them under one 
head, as aſthma in its different ſtates, whether periodi- 
cal, continual, or acute,—lf the difficulty of breathing 
returns periodically, it is termed asTHMa—if it is 
chronic or continual, DysbN A, from the Greek 
word dys, difficulter, and Pnco, ſpiro, to breathe—if i it 
is acute and violent, comes on ſuddenly, and ſoon ter- 


minates, and returns not again, oRTHO NAA, from 
orilos, 
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RY 16 gate upright, and pneo, ſpiro, becauſe the 
atients can only breathe in an erect poſture. : 
DESCRIPTION. Before the difficulty of breath- 
ing comes on, patients complain of a tightneſs in the 
region of the ſtomach, which is diſtended, and wind 
pa alles in conſiderable quantity upwards they then be- 
gin to be hot—are heavy and dull complain of a pain 
of their head—are ſick, and make a quantity of pale 
urine—their ſpirits become depreſſed—the lungs feel a 
degree of inactivity and ſtiffneſs the breaſt is more 
than commonly loaded they grow hoarſe—are ſicx 
treathe with great difficulty and experience almoſt 
miverfally a kind of ſtupor from the contracted ſtate 
of the cheſt, inſpiration and expiration are performed 
ſowly—and, indeed, fo unealy are they in the execu- 
tion, that they elevate their ſhoulders, and extend 
their necks, in order to get relief in their manner of 
breathing very frequently they vomit materials of 
different kinds—ſometimes viſcid ſlimy mucus - ſome- 
limes green or yellow bile—in the violence of the fit, 
they have a palpitation of the heart, a livid colour of 
the face, and feel as if they ſhould be ſuffocated— | 
vhen the ſpaſmodic conſtriction remits, they ſpit up. 
nſcid phlegm, which taſtes differently, intermixed 
with which are black coloured ſtreaks— the urine no- 
Changes its colour to a deeper hue, and depoſits a ſe- 
iment—all the ſymptoms increaſe at night, and are 
worſe in bed—patients feel moſt alleviation in the open 
il—as ſoon, however, as the paroxy ſi goes i 
off, the expectoration ceaſes. : 1 1: SOIL 
£2 2 F rom 
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u een this account, chamakh 1 it appears thay 

| whatever will impede the paſlage of the air into, or 
the free circulation of blood through the lungs, either 

by affecting the lungs themſelves, or diminiſhing the 
capacity of the cheſt, will produce this complaint— 
hence the remote or inducing CAUSES are, thick, denſe, 

foggy air—or air impregnated with noxious particles 

or vapours received into the lungs—the aperture 

of the glottis, (the narrow ſlit at the upper part of 

the windpipe,) being fo contracted, or cloſed up, and 

the paſſages leading to it from the parts about the 

fauces being much ſwelled, and the inveſting mem- 

branes covered over with a mucous or purulent exu- 

dation; or themſelves greatly thickened ; or the aper- 

ture may be ſhut by the muſcles of the windpipe being 

affected with ſpaſmodic contractions, which is not ſel. 

dom the caſe—accumulations of watery, purulent 
fluid collected in the cellular ſubſtance —earthy con- 
_ »cretions, or ſchirrous tubercles formed in the Iymphatic 
glands diſperſed through them tumors lying conti- 

guous to, or adjoining the lungs—extraordinary quan- 
tities of fat collected in the cheſt, particularly about the 
large blood · veſſels—too copious ſecretion, or a def- 
r of the mucus which lubricates the branches of 
the windpipe - blood iſſuing from the extremities of 

the arteries into the air veſſels by an over diſtenſion 

of the/blood-veſſels in the lungs—ſpaſmodic affections 

or pain affecting the muſcles deſtined for reſpiration, 
"yells the diaphragm, (27.)—ſpaſmodic contrac- 
tions of the branches of 8 windpipe from internal 


call, 
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cauſes- collections of water, blood, and matter within 
the cavity of the cheſt - ſwellings of the belly from 
dropſical collections enlarged viſcera — or from a 
ſætus— and, indeed, from an unnatural ſmall- formed 
cheſt.—ſtrong paſſions old ulcers healed - any accuſ- 
tomary or critical evacuation thrown back into the ha- 
bit wounds of the diaphragm with a variety of 
others and according to the nature of the acting 
cauſes, ſo ſhall we find the nature of the diſeaſe but 
as in a work of this kind we cannot go into the minute 
particulars, we ſhall confine ourſelves to two; of one 
or other of which almoſt all aſthmatic complaints con- 
ft, viz. the humid and ſpaſmodic ; or convulſive. 
CHARACTERISTIC SIGNS. A difficulty of 
breathing, with ſtraightneſs of the cheſt—ſomerimes 
continual, at others periodic—and ſometimes acute, 
violent, and not ſubject to return. | 
DISTINCTIONS. Such as are affected with the 
humid, or moiſt aſthma, are ſeldom free from cough, 
and, before the acceſſion of the fit, they have ſome 
ſigns indicating its approach, as languor—loſs of ap- 
petite oppreſſion a flatulent fullneſs of the ſtomach 
—after theſe there comes on a violent difficulty of 
breathing—there is no certainty of the duration of the - 
tit, as it is from a few hours to three, four, or more 
days—ſtill the ſenſe of ſuffocation and difficulty of 
breathing 1s ſo diſtrefling, that the patients are ſcarce 
able to lie, ſpeak, or expectorate- yet an inflamma. 
tion of the lungs ſeldom ſucceeds the fit, notwithſtand - 
ing there appears ſuch violence affecting that organ 
Tas it terminates, the breathing begins to be more 
21 3 free 
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free---mucus 1s expeftorated---the urine changes 10 2 
darker colour, and depoſits a copious ſediment. 
From the humid aſthma, the dry or convulſive is 
| Aiſtinguiſhed, from the ſuddenneſs of the attack - 
pain and cramp affecting ſome part of the breaſt, par. 
- ticularly if any part of the breaſt has been injured for- 
merly by a wound or blow---from the violence of the 
ſymptoms- but the moſt certain ſign is ſaid to be, if 
a convulſion af any other part be preſent, or has pre- 
| ceded. 
Indeed, both theſe ſpecies may be aired, and 
not improperly, of the nervous claſs; one having aſſo- 
ciated with it an accumulation of viſcid phlegm in the 
lungs, the other free from ſuch a congeſtion. 
CURE. In full ſtrong habits, in fits of the aſthma, 
bleeding may be had recourſe to; and, if the conſti- 
tution will bear it, and the continuance of the violence 
of ſymptoms require it, it may be repeated but in 
thoſe which are delicate and debilitated, or far advan- 
ced in life, it is more judicious to omit it---as ſoon as 
poſſible afterwards, the glyſter, (No. 26.) in which 
from a half to a whole dram of aſafcœtida, or more, may 
be diſſolved, ſhould be adminiſtered---and if theſe do 
not in a ſhort time prove efficacious, a bliſter ſhould be 
applied between the-ſhoulders. 

Vomits ſhould be adminiſtered, (No. 11, 12. Ty 
| either will anſwer the purpole ; but not till expectoration 
comes on with ſome degree of freedom; for, in the 
height of the fit, they might produce miſchief, by crea- 
ting too great an accumulation of blood in the head, and 


ane not only eee but fatal ſymptoms=- 
indeed, 
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indeed, if the ſtomach is loaded with any kind of foul- . 
neſs, vomiting will often prevent the aſthmatic fit. 
A ſtrong infuſion of roaſted * has been known | 
to alleviate the fit. {tion 
In order to promote expectoration, emetics | ſhould | 
from time to time be given, and compoſitions formed 
of the attenuating gums, (No. 141. 143. 145.) 
Garlic is uſeful, (253.) or extract of tobacco, (234.) 
is ſuppoſed to be capable of being ſo managed as to ex- 
ceed all the reſt of our medicines for this purpoſe :, for 
tobacco chewed by thoſe unuſed to it till it has brought 
on ſickneſs, and then going to bed to fweat ; afterwards 
repeating it, has, we are told, cured the fit. | 
Squills, (272.) mixed with other expectorants, (2 P 2, 
253.) increaſe their power, or are themſelves active; 
and alſo ſoap mixed with the gums before mentioned, 
And in all cafes where the body is coſtive it ſhould 
be kept gently open; for which purpoſe the Pills | 
(No. 108, 10g.) may be uſed. 
| If opiates dare be adminiſtered in the humid 3 5 
they ſhould always be coupled with expectorants and 
volatiles---to which end, drops of opiated tincture and 
falt of hartſhorn may be added to the fœtid attenuant 
mixture, (No. 145.) for theſe may prevent the opiates 
from making the mucus too viſcid, or ang 12 


pectoration from going on. | 
Diureties are alſo beneficial, particularly i in thoſe wR 


have an acrimonious ſtate of fluids. | 
Though very great caution is neceſſary in the . 
mid aſthma in our exhibition of opium, yet in the 


painotio ſpecies it may be given with more freedom; 
of 2 2 4 though 
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though it ſhould be Joined with rh perten as vil 
a the body Open. 1 
Cold bathing in an artificial aut bath, or in he ſea, 
which is the moſt eligible and certain, has proved ef. 
ficacious in thoſe aſthmas, where, from the prediſpoſi- 
tion in the lungs to become irritable from ſlight cauſes, 
this complaint was brought on, except ſome peculiat 
circumſtances forbid the uſe, as tubercles, dropſy of 
the cheſt, ulcers in the lungs, &c. &c. 
Some have been ſaid to die ſuddenly from ſuffoca- 
tion in this diſeaſe ; but this has generally been found 
to be from polypus in the lungs---partial pally, or 
ſome ſpecies df dropſy, has been its termination. 
Iſſues in both ſpecies are recommended in the ih- 
fide of the thighs juſt above the knee. 
Light diet, eaſily digeſtible, and not flatulent, is 

the moſt proper; and riding on horſeback ought not 
to be diſpenſed with, becauſe it is always extremely 
beneficial. | 

With reſpect to ſituation, the patients ought to be 
left to themſelves, and fix in that in which they are moſt 
lively and comfortable, and wherein they can breathe 
with the greateſt freedom; for I have known the air of 
London more ſalutary to ſome than the pureſt in the 
ny. 

Thoſe of f fanguine Aubin Wich ſtralght cheſts, who 
have: been ſubject to frequent coughs, are moſt liable, 
in the latter part of life, to fall into aſthmatic com- 
plaints, particularly if they are groſs and - fat---and it 
n more in ſummer and autumn, than in the win- 


4 
ter. 
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We ſhall. find, by the enumeration of the remote 
cauſes, this complaint may be the conſequence of orhers, 
and is itſelf, therefore, purely ſymptomatic to the ori- 
ginal diſorder we are to advert, at the ſame time that 
we uſe modes proper for the alleviation. of - this diſtreſ- 


ſing ſymptom. 5 


94. SUFFOCATING Carargt—CATARRAUS Surro- 
CATIVUS. 


We muſt be make not. to W this with: the | 
TRACHEAL QUINSY,, OF, CROUP, (p. 501. 506, 507.) 
becauſe ſome authors have given the ſame name to 
this: notwithſtanding, we ſhall. find' them widely dif- 
ferent, and that they require different modes of cure 
that being an inflammatory affection of the branches 
of the windpipe, requires bleeding, which might be 
highly ſerviceable—his * ſpaſmodic, nn 
would be as injurious. 

DESCRIPTION. In this complaint cher: is a 
peculiar kind of ſhrill croaking, accompanied with a 
quick and difficult breathing, attacking: violently and 

ſuddenly, and generally in the night—from the ſingu- 

lar noiſe, we may eaſily diſtinguiſh it from inflamma- 
tory affections of the lungs, which never attends them, 
and always makes its approach more gradually. | 

CHARACTERISTIC SIGNS. A ſuffocation 
anlng from a ſpaſmodic conſtriction of the lungs, or 
rather windpipe, or a ſpaſm of the men with» 
out hyſteric affections. 


| CURE. 
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CURE. We muſt here endeavour to take off the 
ſpaſmodic affections as ſoon as poſſible, by bliſtering 
the back, and the copious uſe of aſa fœtida, giving 
glyſters of a folution of this gum, and pouring the 
fame down the throat; and if the fit. abates, or is con. 
quered by theſe means, bark muſt be given freely, to 
Prevent a return. ie 
Io a child eighteen months old, ſome have given 
an ounce of aſa fœtida in ſolution, and injected as 
much by glyfters, in the ſpace of forty-eight hours.— - 
In ſo ſhort a time it will probably be very difficult to 
get a child fo young to ſwallow ſo large a quantity, 
However, in fmaller doſes it has been equally effi- 
cacious—alternate doſes of muſk and aſa fœtida will 
anſwer the purpoſe, in conjunction with the glyſter. 
This diſeaſe is often met with in children, and is in 
ſome ſeafons epidemical—but it very frequently proves 
ſo ſuddenly mortal, that medical affiſtance is of ſmall 
conſequence. | 


* , 
\ 


9 5. SpuRIous PERIPNEUMONY—-+PERIPNEUMONIA 
NOTHA. 


from the Greek word zozhos, ſpurius. 
There have been different opinions concerning the 
ſeat of this complaint, though all agree reſpecting the 
affection of the lungs, yet differ with reſpect to the 
part—ſome aſſert that it is the ſmall branches of the 
pulmonary arteries, and thoſe of the windpipe—othe!s, 
that it is in the cellular ſubſtance of that organ, that 
is, the membrane which connects together all the oy 
„„ 2 0 
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of which the lungs are formed, and is the ſame con- 
necting medium which unites the ſmalleſt fibres of the 
body with each other. See Lungs and Cellular — 
brane. 
I confeſs myſelf of the latter opinion ; for, oo 
expectoration has been carried on freely in this com- 
paint, the patients notwithſtanding have died, which 
is not the caſe in humoral aſthma, or the infamma- 
_ tory peripneumony, where the air veſſels, or the ſmall - 
branches of the pulmonary artery, have been affected; 
for, under theſe circumſtances, the lungs have an op- 
portunity of freeing themſelves from the oppreſſive 
load, by the free communication thoſe parts have with 
the windpipe—whilſt, on the other hand, in order to 
form a cure, the offending matter muſt be thinned 
ſufficiently to be re-abſorbed by the lymphatics, and 
carried back into the courſe of circulation. We have 
thought it neceſſary to premiſe thus much, in order to 
furniſh a perfect idea of the complaint, which, we 
think, will farther be corroborated by the [ymptoms 
and conſequences. 
DESCRIPTION. In this e though hank 
are chillineſs and heat alternating with each other, yet 
neither is the heat, pain, or thirſt, in any great degree— 
the pulſe is frequent, weak, and ſmall--it is often attended 
with, or there is a ſtrong propenſity to, vomiting--giddi- 
neſs or pain affects the head the patients cough, and 
experience a ſenſe of weight in the breaſt, with a difficulty 
of breathing, and tightneſs within the cheſt and, 
for the moſt part, the urine is of a pale colour in 
ſome Caſes they expectorate tolerably freely; but even 
then 
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then. the difficulty of breathing abates not, bur they 
ſtill; wheeze and feel themſelves oppreſſed ; and, when 
that is; the caſe, we muſt be very careful not to prog. 
noſticate too favourably ; for the fatal cauſe ſtill exiſts, 
and moſt commonly terminates in death. 

"CAUSES. An accumulacion of ſerum in the cel- 
lular ſubſtance of the lungs—hence ariſes great oppreſ. 
ſion on the air veſſels, and ſome ſlight obſtruction on 
the pulmonary and bronchial arteries, thereby hinder- 
ing a full and free circulation of the blood through the 
ſubſtance of the lungs—to which old people —thoſe 
; who. are phlegmatic—weak—relaxed—and. fat, are 
moſt ſubjet—and theſe 1t attacks moſt frequently in 
moiſt, foggy, and rainy ſeaſons. 

CRE. The indications are, to diſlodge the con- 
taminared ſerum, and throw it out of the conſtitution, 
buy making it ſufficiently thin, fo that it may be abſorb- 
ed from the cells where it is lodged—and this we 
muſt attempt by emetics and ſtimulants ; for on theſe 
ve can alone depend for ſaving the life of the patient. 
pt The antimonial emetics are the moſt proper, (No. 
FIG 12.) given in ſuch a manner that the ſhock and 
agitation may be moſt powerful hence adminiſtered 
on the ſtomach being empty, or nearly ſo—the arms, 
back, ſides, and legs ſhould. be fomented, and blit- 
ters applied to them—muſtard whey, (No. 127.) de- 
coction of ſeneka root, (277. ) have been thought uſe- 
ful when the cough has been violent, gentle opiates, 


e 


. joined with aloetics, have been admitted volatile ſa- 


1 line mixture, (No. 126.) coupled with nauſeating 


doſes of antimonials, in order ro promote expectora- 
= / tion, : 
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tion, have been adviſed, and may, perhaps, be uſeful 
to remove obſtructions formed i in the ſmall branches of 
the blood-veſſels of the lungs, occaſioned by the ex- 
ternal preflure of ſerum collected in the cellular ſub- 
ſtance; but they touch not the grand cauſe ; for thougł 
theſe, or the application of ſome of the attenuating 
medicines, ſuch as camphor, vinegar of ſquills, gum 
— 
ammoniac, may cauſe expe@oration ; in ſpite of all 
our endeavours, we very often, indeed, molt com 
monly, ſee death uſhered in, by a perpetual laborious 
wheezing great reſtleſſneſs and anxiety—intolerable 
oppreſſion at the pit of the ſtomach a conſtant drowſy 
diſpoſition - coldneſs of the hands and feet and a livid 
colour of them as well as the face, o W to the blood 
there ſtagnating. 5 
In phlegmatic and relaxed habits, iſſues on the in- 
ſide of the thigh above the knee may act as a preven- 
tive, by - hindering a ſerous accumulation taking 
place in the cellular ſubſtance of the lungs, by affording 
a continual drain to the conſtitution ; but in the fit of 
the diſeaſe, though adviſed by ſome, can afford no re- 
lief, from the nenen of their action. The body 
ſhould always be kept open by glyſters, whatever 
mode we purſue; and we may venture to aſſert, that if 
emetics, bliſters, and the uſe of volatiles, will not af- 
ford relief, medicine cannot be of much ſervice; © * 
We muſt be very careful in diſtinguiſhing this from 
the true peripneumony, which may be readily done by 
remembering, notwithſtanding there may be ſome 
ſimilar : appearances, that in the ſpurious peripneumony 
there i is no acute fever—and alſo from the dry asTYMa, 
| | becauſe 


becauſe that is never attended with any fever; in 
this a ſlight fever manifeſtly ſhews itſelf, though far 
more obſcure than in the inflammatory peripneumony, 
We ſhould have obſerved, that in all diſeaſes where 
à cough appears to be a. prevailing ſymptom, muci- 
laginous and oily compoſitions ate freely exhibited= 
here though they muſt be avoided, as muſt alſo opiates, 
except under circumltances which we e have before ſpe · 
cified. 


SECTION XXX. 


WE now come to ſpeak of thoſe diſeaſes wherein 

the humours of the machine are particularly concerned, 
owing to ſome error in point of quantity, or quality, 
onboth, wherein they deviate from their natural ſtate, 
and from thence produce a variety of diſeaſes—the firſt 
of which we ſhall ſpecify 1 "hk 


§ I. Javxvice; 


fen the French word jaune, yellow—it is alſo called 
ICTERUS, from the Greek 7/teros, aurugo vel aurigo, 
which name it bears, from the appearance of yellow- 
neſs like gold—mMorBus xEGIUs—MORBUS ARCQUATUS 
—SVFFUSIO BIL1S, from bile being ſuffuſed over the ha- 
bit—this, therefore, is conſidered as a diſeaſe produced 
by the bile either obſtructing the common duct of the 
gall bladder, called ductus communis _—_— 
| (32 
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(32.) by its viſcidity, or concreting into a hard ſub- 
ſtance, named gal- ſtones —though it may be produced 
by other diſeaſes, as we ſhall ſee in the enumeration of 
its remote cauſes. 

But we here mean, only to nd of} it as originating. 
from the cauſes above ſpecified, the reſt being pro- 
perly conſidered only as ſymptomatic, | and muſt have 
applications accordingly. | 

DESCRIPTION. At the commencement then os | 
tients generally appear languid and indolent, with an 
uneaſy ſenſation of tightneſs and oppreſſive weight at 
the pit of the ſtomach—after this there comes on a {light 
pyellowneſs at the angles of the eyes, which diſperſes it. 

ſelf over the white, the ſkin at the ſame time putting 
on a ſimilar appearance—there is very often a pain of 
the ſtomach the body becomes coſtive=the appetite 
fails the excrements appear of a clay or aſh colour 
and the urine yellow, tinging any white linen immerſ- 
ed in it of the ſame colour, and depoſiting a copiqus... 
yellow coloured ſfediment—there is generally a weight, 
fullneſs, and ſtretching of the right ſide under the ſpu- 
rious ribs—there is alſo a general nauſea and loathing 
of food, ſometimes attended with vomiting—the {kin 
often itches—the pulſe is ſometimes quick—ſometimes 
there is a hiccough—and, ſhould a looſeneſs come on, 
with yellow coloured feces, the diſeaſe terminates, , 
Theſe are the common ſymptoms, and this the com- 
mon courſe of the curable jaundice, which will go off 
in a few days, if it has originated only from a conſtric- 
tion of the duodenum, or the common gall duct nor 


will it continue much longer if viſcid bile has only 
| been 


been the obſtructing cauſe—but if biliary coneretions 


have been the ſource, in a few weeks, or months, moſt 
probably the ſame ſymptoms will make their appear- 
ance in the ſame ſucceſſion ; and, at length, the diſeaſe 
will, from a repetition, become-perpetual—ſometimes 
better and worſe, though leſs ſevere than at firſt, 
Under theſe circumſtances, the yellow colour be. 
comes deeper in a great degree, forming what is called 
the black jaundice—ſo much does the bile diffuſe it- 
ſelf through every part of the habit, that it has been of: 
ferted, objects appear to ſuch patients of a yellow co- 
jour; and even the faliva acquires a bitter tate 
however, in theſe caſes, the blood ſeems to be 
ſo ſurcharged with bile, that its texture is broken 
down — frequent hæmorrhages appear, particularly of 
the noſe; and the blood tranſuding alſo through the 

ſides of the veſſels is depoſited in the cellular connect- 

ing membrane, occaſioning a general livid caſt— the 
fluids then running into a thin acrimonious ftate, occa- 
ſions great itching- the body becomes dropſical the 
belly fills with water; and thus is the miſerable ſcene 
cloſed. A 
CAUSES. The remote or Hacking are, bilious or 
hyſteric colic---ſtrongly operating purges---offifica- 
tion, or compreſſion of the biliary ducts, from tumors 
externally or internally ſituated---pregnancy---violent 
anger, or long continued grief---obſtrution, ſcirrhus, 
or abſceſs of the liver---that black coloured viſcid fluid 
in the inteſtines of new born or young infants, caled 
meconium, being not properly purged off---ntermit- 


dent fevers taken off too ſoon by the uſe of the bark- 4 
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gall-ſtones or calculi, or viſcid bile, obſtructing che 
"= proximate or immediate, an abſorption of bile; 
which has been ſeparated, into the habit---ſome are of 
opinion, that bile muſt be ſecreted. and thrown back 
into the fluids before a jaundice can take place---whilft 
others hold, that an increaſed quantity of bile not ſe- 
creted into the gall bladder, by its viſcidity or acrt- 
mony may alſo be the cauſe---however, it is not our 
buſineſs here to attempt to ſettle theſe doubts---our'opt- 
nion will be known by the following N 
CHARACTERISTIC SIGNS. A partial or to- 
tal obſtruction of the ductus communis choledochus, 
(32.) moſt commonly from viſcid or concreted bile, 
attended with a yellow colour of the white of the eyes 
and ſkin---high coloured urine, tinging linen dipt into 
it of a yellow colour. : e 
CURE. The indications of cure are, to remove 
the obſtructions; which, as it originates from different 
eauſes, will require different modes of treatment. 
Ik: it ſhould ariſe from viſcid bile, which we take to 
be the moſt common cauſe, in full habits; bleeding 
may firſt be had recourſe to, and afterwards dandelion 
draughts may be given, (No. 149.) every night and 
morning, for two or three ſucceſſive days; then 
the ſaponaceous pills, (No. 150.) four, two or three 
times a day, with. four ſpoonfuls of the ſaline mixture, 
(No. 1.) or infuſion of quaſſia, (271:) or dandelion tea, 
---after theſe have been continued for ſix or ſeven days, 
if no ſigns of amendment appear, if the yellow colour 
td Aa a Aal R 
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of the ſkin and eyes begins not to grow thinner, the 
urine to be of a lighter tinge, and there ſhould be no 
yellowneſs1 in the tools, an emetic, (No. 11, 12. ) then 
will be proper, which may be often repeated, if neceſ. 


ſary; and the day after the calomel bolus and purging 


draught, (No. 105, 106.)---ſome indeed adviſe ſmall 
doſes of calomel, (No. 109.) to be mixed with the ſapo- 


naceous pills, and purged off occaſionally---in addition 


to what is here adviſed, fomentations, (No. $5.) may 
be applied frequently to the right fide, or bags of hot 
falt, oats, or a bladder half filled with boiled bran and 
water, pretty warm; and, by proceeding in this way, 
there is little doubt but the viſcid bile will be remo- 
ved, and the cauſe of the diſeaſe conquered. 


But ſhould there be any acute pain attendant in the 


region of the liver, with a quickneſs of the pulſe, and 
other ſymptoms indicative of any inflammatory affec- 


tions, we muſt proceed as directed in inflammation of 


that organ, (539, 540.) before we have recourſe to 
any emetic, which may ſafely be adminiſtered after the 
1 or painful ſymptoms are ſubdued. 

Towards the concluſion of the diſeaſe, and to pre- 
vent a relapſe, the aromatic bitter bolus, (No. 64.) or 
the deobſtruent ſoap pills, (No. 117.) may be conti- 
nued for ſome time twice a day, waſhed down with 
-chamomile tea, or infuſion of quaſſia, (27 1.) 

- Bath and Harrowgate waters have been by ſome con- 
ſidered as ſpecific---they may certainly be very uſeful 
- in jaundice proceeding from viſcid bile, or bilious in- 
| a of the — 2 the” concluſion of the 


. complaint, 
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compliint, oY calculated perſe&tly t to clear the liver 
rom theſe cauſes; but in other caſes would, from their 
heating and ſtimulating powers, be highly improper. 
When it proceeds from gall-ſtones, or ſcirrhoſity of 
the liver, we muſt act as in caſes of pain in that organ 
from theſe cauſes. (576, &c.) 

When from a redundancy of bile, and bilious colic; 
what has been recommended in thoſe complaints, ( yup 
&c. will be proper.) 

In order, however, to vrevent a return, and invigo- 
rate that part ef the ſyſtem particularly affected, the 
diet of our patients ſhould be light and eaſy of digeſ- 
tion, avoiding all Fatty or viſcid ſubſtances, or things 
too powerfully aſtringent—the body ſhould be kept 
tegularly open, by the occaſional exhibition of the 
perient pills, (No. 108, 109.)—riding exerciſe ſhould 
be perſevered in and the place of reſidence ſhould by 
ſuch as afforded a pure, light, clear air, 

HoreMan, in curing this diſeaſe ariſing from hs 

ſtroction, uſed to begin with bleeding; afterwards pre- 
ſeribed half an ounce of antimonial wine in one or two 

ounces of oil of almonds, and ordered the patient to 
drink freely of the decoction of the roots of ſtrawberries, 

marſh-mallows, liquorice, or a handful of endive, ſue- 

cory, chick weed, chervil, beet, and ſour ſorrel—to each 

which decoctions he added two drams of cream of tar- 
tar and fifteen grains of nitre in the evening an open- 
Ing glyſter was given and afterwards, a purge of Ep- 

om falt and ſyrup of roſes, of each an ounce, diſſolved 

in tyo or three ounces of water, or made with ſenna 

A 6 and 
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and \aiptarinds—if theſe formed not a cure, to the ac. 
dulated chalybeate ſprings he had recourſe, 

Thitty grains of the aloetic pill, with math occa- 
ſionally, 1 is a wanne medicine. 


$2. Dzorsr—Hprors ; 


from the Greek word udor, aqua, water ; becauſe this 
ariſes from a collection of lymph, or ſerous fluid wich- 
in the cellular membrane, or different cavities of the 
When it is general, it is called ANASARCA, from 
ana, per, through, and ſarr, caro, fleſh—when local, 
it receives its name from the part it affects, or the ap- 
pearance it occaſions. 

If in the breaſt, it is called HYDROTHORAX, from 
#dor, and thorax, pectus, the cheſt—if in the belly, 
ASCITES, from aſkos, uter, a leathern bottle, from its 
appearance—if in the womb, HYDROMETRON, from 
ndor, and metron, matrix, the womb—if in the head, 
.HYDROCEPHAL US, from udor, and #ephalos, caput, the 
head and other ſpecies, as DROPSY OF THE LUNGS— 
OVARIA—FALLOPIAN TUBEs—but as they all originate 
from one and the ſame proximate cauſe, when curable, 
8 they require ſimilar internal modes for the accompliſh- 
ment. We ſhall therefore deſcribe the ſymptoms by 
which they may be diſcovered, before we proceed to 
the method to be adopted for their cure, making ſome 
obſervations where the general rules may be deviated 
from, with reſpect to the firuation of cio uy col. 
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GENERAL DROPSY, or opiate 4 is alſo called. 


| LEUCOPHLEGMATIA, from lexkos, albus, and phlegmatia, 
pituita, from the colourleſs ſwelling of the ſkin, arifing 
from the collection of a watery or pituitous humour 


beneath. 5 
DESCRIPTION. In this diſeaſe the body has a 


pale appearance—the whole ſkin grows ſoft, with an 


inelaſtic ſwelling—this originates from watery lymph 
copiouſly diFuſed through, and accumulated in the 


cellular membrane, (15.) encircling the whole body, 


its muſcles and coars—whence ariſes a ſoft tumor, pale 
and ſqualid, over the whole of the machine, retaining 
the indentation, or print of the finger, wherever ſtrongly 
impreſſed—the feet and legs ſwell, particularly towards 


the evening, and the tumefaction gradually aſcends up- 


wards through the whole cellular membrane—hence it 
differs from that kind of paſty ſwelling which only af- 
fects the lower extremities in the evening and ſubſide 
in the morning; for in the anaſarca, in the morning, 
ſome parts are more ſwelled, particularly the eyelids 
and cheeks, alſo the ſcrotum, (63.) and penis, (64.) 


— difficulty of breathing comes on, and cough—the 


| patients Joſe their appetite, but are very defirous of lis 


quids—the urine at firſt is pale and watery, though. in 
the latter ſtages higher coloured, though almoſt always 


ſmall in quantity the pulſe is ſmall, quick, and irre- 
gular—there is a ſight fever ſleep affords little re- 
treſnmen and they ſeldom or never ſweat, 


As eirxs is a conſiderable ſwelling of the belly, with 


a perceptible fluctuation within; for if the hand be laid 
on one fide, od the other ſtruck, this fluctuation is 


Aa a 3 readily 
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readily. diſcovered. In the common ſpecies of this 
complaint, before the belly appears to ſwell, the pa- 
tients make water in very ſmall quantity, which is foul, 
and depoſits a yellowiſh ſediment, or one coloured like 
brick-duſt—the legs generally ſwell, then the belly— 
after which a difficulty of breathing comes on, eſpe- 
cially upon lying down—the patients complain of 
weight or heavineſ—the fleſh waſtes away—and the 
bowels are commonly coſtive—general debility takes 
place—the pulſe becomes weak and frequent—there is 
a flow fever attends—by continuage the water be. 
comes putrid, and brings on inflammation, ulceration, 
and mortification of the viſcera; for, on opening bo- 
dies who die of this complaint, ſome of them are found 
diſeaſed, moſt frequently the liver, next to that the 
ſpleen, ſweatbread, and meſenteric glands. 
Though we ſhovid obſerve, that in ſome caſes of 
aſcites, the fluctuation is not always perceptible, owing 
either to the great viſcidity of the contained fluid, or to 
its being confined in a number of cylts, or mixed with 
what are termed. hydarigyor {mall veſicles full of 
Rude. 8 The 
Sometimes the aſcites is & GeStnpanied with ananaſarca, | 
(275.)—in which caſe a cure is ſcarce to be expected— 
and, indeed, unleſs the aſcites is recent, and the ab- 
dominal viſcera in a tolerable ſound ftate, our hopes 
cannot be mere favourable; becauſe, when the viſcera 
are diſeaſed, or ſtrongly obſtructed, theſe form inſur- 
mountable obſtacles to a pleaſing termination. 
 HypxoTHoRax. Some authors who have been 


ques i in opening of dead bodigg, aſſert, that 
this 
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this diſeaſe is much more common than is imagined— 
j is attended with a difficulty of breaching, and ſome- 
times of the acute kind a weight in the cheft—pallid 
countenance —paſty ſwellings of the hands and feet 
a fuctuation upon motion a ſudden ſenſe of ſuffoca- 
tion during ſleep, and ſtupor of either arm the pa- 
tients are affected wich a dry cough—nor can they he 
down upon the ſide affected, nor in a ſupine poſture, 
if both cavities of the cheſt are loaded. This com- 
paint is of long continuance, and does not intermit. 
There 1s often very great difficulty in diſcovering this 
diſcaſe however, if there is a conſtant difficulty of 
breathing, with a paleneſs of the face paſty ſwellings 
of the feet ſhould the urine be made in ſmall quan- 
tit with difficulty in lying down—a ſudden and ſpon- 
taneous ſtarting out of ſleep, with palpitation and 
water fluctuating in the cheſt, the undulation of which 
can be heard on ſhaking the patient by the ſhoulders, 
or ſtriking upon the ri bs there can then little doubt > 
remain of the nature of the affection. | 
Sometimes there will ariſe a dropſy of the membrane 
lurrounding the heart, called a DROPSY OF THE PERI- 
CARDIUM, (21.) in which urine is made in ſmall 
quantity, and of a very red colour there is a difficulty 
of breathing, but not ſo ſevere as in the former caſe— 
and the patients lie down with more eaſe on the right 
than left ſide—they generally complain of thirſt, and 
have a dry cough— and feel a ſenſe of weight, oppreſ- 
ſion, ſtraitneſs, and pain about the region of the heart, 
after fatigue or converſation ; they frequently faint, 
an are affected with palpitations—the pulſe is weak, 
A a a 4 1 eaſily 
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_— quickens; and fornetimes/incertits—they often 
an undulating motion about the third, fourh, 

vr fifth rib have een of We . and nh, 
and die fuddenly. © 

The HyprRoOMETRON—the water is tl ene 
in the uterus, Fallopian tubes, or ovaria, (59, 66, 61.) 
there are no modes of properly diſtinguiſhing the 
two latter; but a conjecture may be formed, if any 
tumor appears in the place where they are ſituated, and 
this ſhould be accompanied with other dropfical ap- 
Pearances. With reſpect to a dropſy of the womb, it 
diſcovers itſelf by a fuppreſſion of the menſes—a ſwel- 
ling of the belly—flabbineſs of the breaſts—attended 
with unwillingneſs or inability to move, pain, ſhiver- 
ings, and febrile affections. | $ 

"CAUSES. The remote or inducing are, ſuppreſſion of 
any accuſtomary evacuations, as menſes, lochia, or piles 
too free an uſe of fermented liquids, ſpirits, wine, 
or malt liquor erude and viſcid food cold water 
drank too copiouſſy whilſt the body is more than na- 
turally heated the exhibition of very powerful pur. 
gatives—immoderate bleedings and falivations ;— 
'and, indeed, they are often the conſequences of other 
diſeaſes, as hæmorrhages - repelled gout—dyſenteries 
—conſumptions—jaundice—continued, remittent, or 
Intermittent fevers—pregnancy—ſcirrhous tumors of 
the abdominal viſcera, but particularly of the liver 
or polypous, or ſtoney concretions about the heart 
or, in fine, whatever will occaſion too free a ſecretion 
"oe the ſerous fluids into the cellular membrane, or any 


\ Favity of the human machine, and prevent the proper 
action 


bnorsv. + +. _ 


action ah the had. Syſtem, hen ſolely, or in a 
degree inadequate to take up the fluids ſeparated into 
the cavities by the exhalent arteries— which laſt may 
be e as the e or ane caulc of all 


dropſies. 36% eos 
CURE. The nll are, to evacuate 8 Wa- 
ter from the different places where it may be affected; 
and afterwards invigorate the ſyſtem, ſo that the ab- 
ſorbent veſſels ſnall be enabled to perform their func- 
tions properly. With regard to the firſt point, if the 
patients are not too far exhauſted, and have ſtrength 
to bear the operation, and the caſe is recent, briſł 
purging is neceſſary, with ſome of thoſe medicines 
which are known to evacuate in the greateſt propor- 
tion the ſerous fluids, particularly jalap, joined with 
nitre, (No. 151.) gamboge, with cream of tartar, 
(No. 152.) in robuſt habits—in. conſtitutions more 
delicate, the ſaline mixture, (No. I.) with two or 
three drams of tincture of Jalap, is ſufficient to anſwer 
the purpoſe. | | 

Or, ten grains of caloniel may be oiven, at proper 
intervals, to prevent a falivation, aſſiſted with fix or 
ſeven ounces of a ſtrong decoction of garlic—and this 
laſt given three or four times a day. 

On the intermediate days of exhibiting, gia; 6-1 
uretics and flight tonics may be adminiſtered—a ſpoon- 
ful of muſtard-ſeed, with a decoction of broom, (272.) 
powder of ſquills, (272.)—wild vine in pouder or de- 
coction, (272.)—quaſſia wood, (27 1. ) with gentle pre- 
parations of iron, (210. —or half an ounce of kali in- 
fuſed in a quart of Rheniſh wine, two or three glaſſes 
nj? | | "of 
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of which may be taken in the day, and in the evening 
a flight opiate, (No. 5 the diuretic ſalt, (272. 
may be given in any convenient yehicle—or the pow- 
der or infuſion of fox-glove, (27 2.) joined with ſome 
of the abſorbent powders, twice a day, increaſing the 

doſe as much as the ſtomach will bear with eaſe; for 
this medicine, though in high eſtimation as a diuretic, 
is apt to create, if too raſhly adminiſtered, an extreme 
and uncommon ſickneſs the oxy mel of meadoy ſaf. 
fron, (272.) one or two drams three or four times a 
day, or half an ounce once or twice a day. 

Cream of tartar, from half an ounce to ſix drams, 
diflolved i in ten ounces or a pint of water, taken early 
in.the morning, has been ſucceſsful in various caſey 
both of the anaſarca and aſcites. _ 

But, ſhould neither cathartics nor diuretics prove 
ſucceſsful, the ſweating chair has been recommend- 
ed, as by this means great part of the ſtagnant lymph 
may be evacuated through the pores. of the ſkin. 

Indeed, ſome adviſe for this purpoſe from one to 
two ſeruples of the compound powder of ipecacoanha, | 
formerly cailed Dovkx's powder, to be taken at bed- 
time, and laying the patient in flannel, and this re- 
peated every other night—the ſweating, if procured, 
mould be kept up for ſome time, and the patient ſup- 
ported with gencle cordials, (No. 28, 29.) or campho- 
rated mixture, (229.)—whea the ſweating abates, the 
patient ſhould gradually cool, and the. ſurface of the 
body be rubbed with hot flannel. 

In many cales recourſe may be had to. ſcarification 
with the lancet, or thoſe uſed in cuppiug in the lower 
5 5 | pat 
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art of the legs; but care ſhould be taken not to make 
the wounds either too. long or too deep, for fear of 
bringing on a mortification; ; which muſt be prevented 
by ſpirituous,, Jomentations and proper digeſtives 
from this operation conſiderable quantities of water have 

been evacuared., | _ 5 ; 4 
If there are no viſceral obſtructions, ſmall doſes of 
bark may be continued through the whole courſe of 
the diſeaſe with conſiderable advantage, as they will 
contribute to ſtrengthen the ſyſtem, conloquenyy: pow 

mote the action of the lymphatics. 
The juice of leeks, a table ſpoonful taken twice a 
day, has been known to perform a cure and when 
there is any feveriſh diſpoſition, the neutral ſalts of the 
diuretic claſs are preferable to the kali prepared—the 
diuretic electuary and draught, (No. 153, 154.) and 
the deobſtruent pills, (No. 155.) have been, in drop- 
ſical caſes, in high eſtimation— the pulls in cold phleg- 
matic habits have been ſaid to be efficacious; but 
where there has been a tendency to inflammatidty ſup- 

puration, or mortification, they are prohibited, * 

Different have been the opinions relative to the ab- 
ſtinence from, or free indulgence in, the uſe of liquids 
—inſtances of cures have been produced where both 
one and the other have been efficacious—one would 
naturally conclude that the former was the moſt rational 
plan, calculated to prevent too great an accumulation 
of aqueous fluid. but, in deſperate caſes, I ſhould not 
refuſe the indulgence, particularly where there was an 
. extreme longing; for the mind being gratified, often 
Produces aſtoniſhing good effects on the conſtitution; 
for 
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for which we are not always able to account. I knew 2 


woman cured by drinking a large quantity of forge- water 
one evening, where every other remedy had been tried 
for a long time in vain; and many other inſtances are 
to be found in the works of medical writers. In caſes 


of abſtinence, the thirſt ſometimes will be ſo diſtreſſing, 
_ as almoſt to conquer the moſt determined refolution—in 


order, therefore, to alleviate this unpleaſant ſymptom, 
the mouth may be kept moiſt, and the intenſeneſs of 
chirſt aſſuaged by a mixture of lemon juice and oil 
hard biſcuit ſoaked in Rheniſh wine—nitre lozenges— 
tamarinds—or holding a leaden bullet in the mouth, 
which ſolicits a flow of ſaliva, and keeps off thirſt, | 

The remedies adviſed for the anaſarca may alſo be 


had recourſe to in the aſcites—in addition to which, 


"I 


the abdomen ſhould be rubbed freely, and for ſome 
time together, two or three times a day, with the 
camphorated liniment, (No. 132.) increaſing the 
quantity of camphor, if neceſſary—for this has very 
often proved an uſeful auxiliary. Indeed, ſome practi- 
tioners have attributed the cure to frictions with oil alone. 
However, when all our methods fail for evacuating 
the water, we mult have recourſe to tapping—which 
operation is often deferred too long, till the abſor- 
bent veſſels, by ſoaking in the watery fluid, become 
ſo relaxed, that they never can recover their tone and 
action — and the viſcera, from the ſame cauſe, will be 


ſo ſpoiled, that the relief procured can never be per- 
manent hence, where the diſeaſe continues. obſtinate, 
notwithſtanding the uſe of internal and other remedies, 
DE 1 of water is perceptible, and the abdomen 


ſufficiently 
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ſafficiently diſtended: to prerent the danger of wound 
ing the viſcera by the trochar uſed in the operation, 
we ſhould not heſitate in performing it, taking care to 
increaſe the preſſure on the abdomen, either by the 
hands, or a broad belt, during the evacuation of the 
watery fluid, in proportion as the abdominal cavity is 
emptied; otherwiſe the blood will ruſh in ſuch ſuper- 
abundance into the weakened veſſels, that the heart, for 
want of a ſufficient quantity being carried to it to ſti- 
mulate its ventricles, would loſe its action, and a fatal 
ſwooning be the conſequence - for the prevention of 
which, the operation ſnould be performed as adviſed 
by HersTER, SHARP, or MoxRo, in the "Ow 
Tranſactions of Edinburgh. 

On the undulating motion being very 1 "RR 
watery fluid pure, and capable of being evacuated 
completely, are founded our hopes of ſucceſs; for 
where the fluctuation is not very perceptible, we ſhall 
have reaſon to ſuſpect the fluid is viſcid, contained in 
cyſts, or full of hydatids, or that it is purulent ar 
bloody, which are caſes more deplorable. 

Sometimes though, after the water is evacuated, iet 
will again accumulate—tapping may be again, repeat- 
ed; for numbers have undergone the operation a va» 
riety of times, and. had by theſe means their lives pro- 
longed ; though their health has been never nn 
re-eſtabliſhed, . | 
In the DrRoPsy Or THE. CHEST, as ame e re- 
medies may be made ule of as in anaſarca; and, ſnould 
theſe be inefficacious, we ſhould try what ſucceſs 
n be attained by making a ſimilar aperture within 
ö 10 1 the 
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che thorks, as adviſed in the aſcites, under the hand, 
of ſome {kilful ſurgeon and when we are fo fortunate 
as to procure an evacuation in any of theſe caſes of the 
watery contents, we mult endeavour to prevent its ac- 
cumulation by ſuch things as will invigorate the ſyſ- 
tem, increaſe the digeſtive powers, and add ſtrength 
and force to the veſſels, ſuch as bark united with cha- 
lybeates and aromatics, (No. 39 to 41. 61 to 65.)— 
daily friction with a fleſh bruſh—and moderate exerciſe 
—and in an anaſarca, if we can be aſſured that no miſ- 
chief lurks in the viſcera, cold bathing may be condu- 
cive to anſwer thoſe purpoſes—rhubarb alſo infuſed in 
wine may be occaſionally given. 
With regard to diet, plain meats are allowable, pre- 
ferring thoſe which are roaſted to boiled—all crude, 
watery, flatulent vegetables ſhould be avoided, and 
thoſe of the ſtimulant diuretic claſs (271.) only be per- 
mitted—Rheniſh wine, with Seltzer water, is the beſt 
beverage—or geneva mixed with ſome chalybeate, or 
common, water, if the other cannot be obtained. 

As the DRoOPSY OF THE HEAD has often been miſta- 
ken for other diſeaſes, particularly worms, or cutting 
of the teeth, on this ſubject we think it neceſſary to 
be particular. This complaint is divided into tuo 
ſpecies, EXTERNAL and INTERNAL—the former is of 
little moment, if not united with the latter; for in that 
water is perceptibly colle&ed under the integument of 
the ſcalp and is cured by diſcutient fomentations, (No. 
85. )—bliſters—ſcarifications—and ſetons having at 
the fame time recourſe to cathartics and diuretics. 
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But the INTERNAL-DROPSY or THE HEAD is not ſo 
readily diſtinguiſhable, as it comes on with ſymptoms. 
Þ ſimilar to thoſe attendant on worms, cutting the 
teeth, and other irritating cadſes and, when water is 
accumulated, very rarely; indeed with me, it is he 
doubt, whether it ever has been cured. 0 
DESCRFPTION.- The ſymptoms of this com- 
plaint vary in different ſubjects - ſometimes they eme 
on rapidly ſometimes conſiderably more flowly—ow-' 
ing, perhaps, to the parts of the brain affected, or to 
the different degrees of diſtenſibility of the cranium; 
for if the water accumulates between the dura and pia 
mater, (16, 17.) the pia mater and brain, (17.) and 
the ſkull ſhould be foft, and capable of being much 
diſtended, the progreſs of the diſeaſe will be more gra- 
dual, than if the accumulation happens in the ventri+ 
cles, which is, for the moſt part, the caſe, and the ſæull 
ſhould be firm, and not capable of giving way at all 
in general, however, it purſues the following courſe: 
—a firſt, there is a pain at the nape of che neck, or 
ſhoulders, or ſometimes the lower limbs the arms, 
though not often, are ſimilarly affected or, ſhould - 
theſe parts feel no uneaſineſs, the head and ſtomach 
become the ſeat=ſickneſs comes on, and a variety of 
other ſymptoms, fimilar to thoſe which happen in 
vorm caſes—yet, in a few days, others of a more 
alarming and dangerous nature ſhew themſelves, ſuch 
as violent, deep-ſeated pain in the head, extending 
from temple to temple, and acroſs the forchead=ufick- 
neſs is now and then very conſiderable —ſometiqtes the 
r doſes, frequently ſighs, and breathes irregu» 
3 = larly 
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larly the pulſe alſo becomes irregular and flow 
the beginning, and a little before death, there are fome 
_ febrile affections, eſpecially towards evening—at length, 
every ſymptom which is a concomitant with irritation 
of the brain attends by turns—the pulſe quickens—the 
breathing becomes very laborious and difficult the heat 
exceſſive—the patient is averſe to light takes things 
greedily and cannot bear to lie in any poſture except 
horizontal the excrements paſs away in voluntarily — 
the hands are commonly elevated about the head the 
eyelids become paralytic — and the iris, or center of the 
eye, dilated, and immoveable the patients are apt to 
ſquint, and ſcream out often upon raiſing up the head 
and the cheeks now and then fluſn - the pulſe ſoon flut- 
ters the ſtrength fails very quickly, if convulſions do 
not ſuddenly put an end to che e and n cloſe 
the ſeyne. 

CAUSEs and MODES OF CURE. Beſides thoſe 
_ cauſes which have been enumerated in dropſy, many 
of which may give riſe to this, there has been reaſon to 
ſuppoſe others may alſo be greatly inſtrumental in pro- 
ducing this, ſuch as falls, blows, or ſevere bruiſes upon 
the head exceſſive exerciſe in hot weather, with expo- 
ſure to the powerful heat of the ſun violent vomiting 
the hooping-cough—ſtanding long and repeatedly upon 
the head, or hanging by the middle over rails with the 
| head downwards, common tricks by which ehildren di- 
vert themſelves . or, indeed; any other cauſe which, in 
full habits and active conſtitutions, diſpoſe the blood too 
much to the head and theſe particularly where no 
e tendency has rr made its appear- 
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ance; for L am fully perſuaded, that in very many 
of theſe caſes, if not in all, congeſtion and ſlight in- 

lammation are the præcurſors to the aqueous aecu - 
mulation. In this concluſion I am not only authori- 
zed by the opinions of ſome late judigious writers on 
the ſubject, but by experience, particularly. in three 
caſes, two of which were cured, and one proved fatal. 
Is THE FIRST, I was preſent, when a lively, active 
boy, about five years old, came in from play to his 
mother, complained much of his head, and that, 
though he was not ſleepy, he could not keep his eyes 
open on lying him down, he begged to be turned 


began to be ſick, and vomited conſtantly, when any 
thing was given to him on examining, him, he, ap- 
peared heated, and his pulſe quick, and frequent; but 
not much more ſo than one might naturally expect, 
from the exerciſe from which he had juſtirętired the 
pupils of his eyes were contracted, and when a candle 
was held to him, it was with difficulty that he could 
for a moment keep the eyelids open that there was a 
load and oppreſſion on the brain, I could not doubt a Y 
glyſter was given him immediately, his legs were put 
into warm water, and eight leeches applied to his tem- 
ples; for his mother would by no means permit the 
uſe of the lancet, nor cupping—and: that night, four 
grains of calomel, with the ſame quantity of jalap and 
cream of tartar, were given him; before ten in the 
morning he had five or fix, ſtools his vomiting ceaſed 
ſoon after the application of the leeches—he could bear 
he light better, nor was the pupils of che eyes in any 
„ B b b c thing 
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thing me ſo contracted a ſtate—ſtill his head was 100 
2 perfectly eaſy, nor was he free from that drowſy ap- 
pearance — he was bled a ſecond time, and his Purge 
repeated at night, which produced every wiſhed-for 
effect —after which he lived for ſome time very abſte- 
, miouſly, and now and then had recourſe. to purgatives 
| and le theſe means was perfectly re-inftared.; 1n his 
; health. 
Tun SECOND was ME limilar, though the "raul 
roms, not any of them, appeared with ſo great a de- 
gree of violence—the attack was. equally ſudden, and 
the complaint yielded to the ſame mode of treatment. 
In this cafe I was ſent for when the child had been ill 
only a Ifew hours; and I purſued the idea merely of 
unloading the head. I had no urigen of water in 
any part of the brain. | 

In THE THIRD cs, the child had hom il for ſome 
An and, from the account given me by the mother, 
a very ſenſible and intelligent woman, confirmed by 
the furgeon, added to the ſymptoms at that time ap- 
parent, I did not heſitate to conclude, that there was 
an accumulation of water in the brain; for the patient 
laboured under a coma—the pupils of the eyes were di- 
lated—a general ſtupor was. prevalent, with obſtinate 
coſtiveneſs the pulſe was frregular— the face ſome- 
times fluſhed, ſomerimes was pale—the ſtools, whea 
procured by glyſters and doſes of calomel, were feld 
and full of a jelly like gluey mucus—and very Ii 

urine, paſſed, and that often involuntary—from the ap- 
4 plication of a bliſter to the. head, and rubbing. in from 
half 2 dram toa dram of mercurial ointment, with tue 


a 
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or chree grains of calomel given every ni OY all the 
ſymptoms appeared to be much. alleviated—indeed, fo 

much, that the parents flattered themſelves with the 
hopes of a recovery but they were unfortunately de- 
ceived ; for, on the evening of che day when theſe fa- 
vourable appearances preſented themſelves, convulſions 
ſuddenly came on, and the patient in a few hours ex- 
pired. On opening the head, the brain appeared to 
be full and tight—the veſſels of the dura mater diſtend- 
ed with blood; and, in cutting away the ſuperior part 
of the brain down to the ventricles, innumerable red 

ſpots appeared through the ſubſtance, which were 
ſmall branches of arteries diſtended with blood—and 
in the ventricles was a great quantity of water, ſuppo- 
ſed not to be leſs than eight ounces—the inner ſurfaces 
of thoſe cavities ſhewed evident ſigns of inflammatidn, 
particularly on the bed of the optic nerves, called by 
anatomiſts, thalamus nervorum opticorum. 

From the ſimilarity of theſe caſes, and the reſult of 
the laſt; I conclude, that if the two former had' been 
neglected, the conſequences would have been the 
fame. . | 

In the beginning, therefore, of complaints of this 

| kind, bleeding and purgatives ſhould be depended 
upon; and I am perfuaded, if adviſed i in proper time, 
many unfortunate objects may be ſnatched from the 
| Jaws of death. In the latter ſtages, 1 fear we can ne- 
ver promiſe ſucceſs—raiſi ing a ſalivation by the uſe of 
e or fn wh ir into the table | in a | ſufficient 
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be nebhnootateihecblifering the head—vapour baths 
and the uſe of the fox-glove, (272.) as one of our 
moſt certain (diuretics, given in ſmall doſes, bid the 
faireſt for relief ; if any under theſe deplorable circum- 
ſtances are to be had, though I am greatly doubtfut 
with reſpect to a radical cure—howeyer, as the moſt 
rational means, they ought to be Purſued. 


I 3. ee eee 
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calfed ſo from tympanum, a drum, either from "Y 
rity of ſound or diſtenſion— this is a light and elaftic 
ſwelling of the belly, making a ſounding noiſe on be- 
ing ſtruck, which is the characteriſtic ſymptom of this 
diſeaſe—to which may be added; eructations—rolling 
of wind in the bowels—coſtiveneſs —and pain—relief 
being afforded: by the emiſſion of wind upwards or 
downwards —and a waſting of the other parts. 

It. is divided into two ſpecies one named 1NTESTI- 
Na, when it ariſes from flatulencies in the inteſtinal 
- eanal—<the other ABDOMINAL, when it ariſes from ait 
pent up in the cavity of the abdomen, between the in- 
teſtines and the membrane lining the muſcles of the 
belly, called peritoneum, (29.) | 

ThE rixsr we muſt attempt to cure by the admi- 
niſtration' of ſuch ſtimulants as expel wind, and are an. 
tiſpaſmodic, ſuch as carraway ſeeds, anniſceds, &c. 
(221;) aſafœtida, ſpirit of vitriolie ther, (228, 229, 
230.) with opiates, (233.9 keeping the body open eve) 
now and then, with gentle warming aloetic medicines, 
(No. 108.) and uſing frictions to the abdomen once ot 


twice a 9 theſe means we may diſcharge the 
| | flatulencies 
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flatulencies and we ſhould alſo attempt to ane 
the coats of the inteſtines, that a relapſe may be pre- 
vented, by aromatic corroborants and ſtomachics, ſuch 
as zedoary, ( 222.) quaſha wood, (27 1.) orange; peel, 
and ſome of the warmer bitters—ſwathing the body 
with a broad belt—and uſing riding exerciſe—glyfters 
alſo may be occaſionally given of infuſions of chamo- 
mile, wormwood, or gentian, in which may be diſ- 
ſolyed from half a dram to a dram of aſafœtida. 

THE SECOND requires tapping, if curable at all— 
but as this often ariſes from the corruption of water or 
other fluids confined in the cavity, or from ulcera- 
tions or mortifications of the different viſcera, heels can 
be expected from this PR 
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Gal the Greek a, alpha, non, not, and codon os to 
- nouriſh, „ 
This complaint i is very often ſorapturizacity A 
ing upon ſome other diſeaſe in the habit, which diſeaſe, 
if it comes within the reach of the medical art, by cu- 
ring, the atrophy, an effect produced from that cauſc, 
will alſo be conquered ;—but our hopes can be but 
ſmall when the waſting of the fleſh is unaccompanied 
with any hectic fever, and comes on without our be- 
ing able to diſcover any manifeſt cauſe which is the 
caſe in the true aTROPHY,; Or NERVO J8 CONSUMPTION z 
for this is a perceptible waſting away of the whole body, 
without any remarkable degree of fever, cough, ar dif- 
Aculty of breathing, attended with loſs of appetite, and 
"Gp | too 


daily inereaſe of emdciatien. 
DESCRIPTION. In the 8 the da 
a puffy or paſty appearance—the countenance is pale | 
and ſqualid—the appetite loaths every kind of food, 
and is gratified only by liquids—the patients are con- 
ſtantly languid, and keep very much in bed—the urine 
is often ſmall in quantity, and high-coloured ; ſome. 
times pale, and copious—there is neither fever nor 
difficulty of breathing, but what ariſes from great 
weakneſs hence the blood, from want of its whole 
ſome ſupplies, becomes acrimonious in length of time 
from whence come on heat—a hectic fever, which 
increaſes—and 1s at laſt attended with cough and a 
os of breathing. | 

CAUSES. The remote or 3 are, debility i in 
the digeſtive organs—a poor and unwholefome diet 
a delicacy, and incitability of the nervous ſyſtem—a 
defect or excoriation of the mucus which ſhould de. 
fend the inner ſurfaces of the heart and arteries—ex- - 
ceſs of paſſion, or ſevere mental affections very free 
drinking of ſpirituous liquors—unhealthful air—too 
nn and too luxurious Purſuits — too copious eva- 
cuations old age, &c.—and, in fine, whatever will 
produce a want of ſufficient quantity of properly elabora- 
ted Juites—or a defitiency i in the power of applying Jew, 
which are the proximate and immedi ate cauſes, 

In children, this diſeaſe very frequently happens, 
which is owing to another cabſe, as well as ſome of 


thoſe above | ths which i is too ſoon taking them 
1 from 
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tom the breaſt, and-#eeding chem on ſolid ſpad-—i9 
this caſe the legs hang looſely down-—they refuſe; to 
ſtand upon their feet their ſkin” grows ſhrivelled— 
the whole body, particularly the noſe and nates, be- 
come flaccid—and, in md enen eee is 
inſatiabwe e... 

cHaRkaCTERISTIC SIGNS. A waiting: away 
and loſs of ſtrength, without any heQic fever. 

CURE. The indications are, to reſtore the tone 
of the ſolids, improve the ſtate of the digeſtive organs, 
and increaſe the appetite, by the uſe of ſtomachics, as 
quaſſia wood, chamomile, orange and lemon, with 
chalybeates, (No. 60. without the vinegar and mu- 
riatic acid, No. 61 to 65. 71. 137.) F every third or 
fourth morning the patient ſhould be purged with 5 
rhubarb, (266.)—medicated wine, or beer, | ſhould 
be taken twice a day, (No. 156.) and the ſtimulating 
tonic electuary, (No. 157.) may be adminiſtered—bal- 
ſam. of copaiva, (253.) Canada balſam, (27 1.) the 
liquor of hartſhorn, or ammonia prepared, mixed with 
a little ſugar malt liquor, eſpecially London porter, 
may be drank, as it has proved uſeful and nutritious 
to thoſe who have not been accuſtomed to it— the 
lighteſt kind of nouriſhment ſhould be had recourſe to, 
with afs' milk, beef tea, &c. (201, 202.) 1 

As this diſeaſe happens to almoſt all old men, it is 
commonly attributed to a want of fluids; and, though 
it may not be attended with, it follows a fever here 
choice, nutritious food, full of juices, is requiſite, 


(1%, 166.) allo the uſe of generous wine, and conſtant 
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warmeh in winter—and fleeping' with young beathiy 
fa ; Qs has 5 been conſidered as eee * 


TIRE * * * Sevsyy—SconnuTus. 


DAT wt a vaſt variety of eruptive complaints which 
go under this denomination ; for when ſpots of dif. 
ferent kinds, of whatever nature they may be, and 
however various their appearance, ſhew themſelves 
upon the ſkin, for numbers of which we have no ſpe- 
cific term, they are all called ſcorbutic. 

However, we mean to confine ourſelves to the vv; 
TRID, or SEA SCURVY— which diſeaſe is conſidered to 
ariſe from a ſpecifie or peculiar humour, generated in 
the conſtitution, and, though ſometimes epidemic, is 
neither contagious nor infectious. 
DESCRIPTION. This may properly be divided 
into three ſtages, marked out by the different degrees 
of violence of the ſymptoms. 

Ix THz FIRST, the patients complain of weaknels, 
and are much fatigued on uſing any exerciſe—they . 
have a difficulty in breathing very often ſick 
and have a diſieliſh for, or diſlike to animal food— 
the gums are hot, painful, itch, and on them, as well 
as the tongue, there appear ulcerations - the teeth be- 
come looſe, decay, from the gums being 1 in a great 
meaſure deſtroyed, and leaving the parts, which in the 
natural ſtate they cover, too much expoſed to the aii 
their breath becomes extremely offenſive the urine is 
high· coloured, ſmells ſtrong and diſagreeable, and has 
Hoating on its ſurface an oily film, or ſKin-like ap- 

. Pearance 


cane pulſe, for the! moſt part, is als oY 
dom hard, and always grows quicker upon motion 
different coloured ſpots appcar on various parts of the 
body, except the face, reddiſh, ſometimes of a bluiſh 
caſt, livid, or black the gums become ſoft; and 
ſpongy ; and from them, as well as from other pars 4 
the body, there are effuſions of blood. 
Ix THE SECOND, pains attack the legs, which- alſo 
| ſwell, as do the knees, which impede the motion of 
theſe parts—beſides, pains alſo affect the belly, breaſt, 
vertebræ, and all the muſcles of the machine—the face 
begins to look ghaſtly—and fo great is the languor, 
when the patients have refrained a long time from mo- 
tion, that, on being ſlightly moved, they are apt to 
faint; and ſometimes, if expoſed to the open air, they 
die; now they have often febrile affections of the erratic, 
continued, or intermittent kind—palpitations of the 
heart—and difficulty of ſwallowing—their underſtand- 
ing and appetite, notwithſtanding their great debility, 
| keep up in a tolerable degree—and they have no Pain. 
except on motion. 
In THE THIRD STAGE, the tendons and joints grow 
ſtiff they have frequent fainting fits—great dejection 
of ſpirits—and are extremely fearful, from no appa- 
rent cauſe the cicatrices of old ulcers, if there ſhould 
be any, again break open—and on the legs, ſoft, li- 
vid, and painful ſwelling takes place, and ſpongy ul- 
cers, which bleed—obſtruttions, ſcirrhoſities, ulcers, 
and mortification affect the viſcera—the urine is ſmall 
in quantity, fœtid, high-coloured—difficulty of breath- 


ing 
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ing. ſuddenly deſtructive, ſometimes cloſes the fon 
or they expire in ſome fainting fit. : 
\ CAUSES. The remote or inducing are, Winz ina 
moiſt, cold atmoſphere, particularly if in marſhy ſity. 
| ations—ſuppreſſed or immoderate evactstions—men- 
tal affections of the gloomy kind—forrow and fear 
preceding diſeaſes—an indolent li, luxurious 
: indulgences of the appetite - viicrd food without 
any, or with too great a ſcarcity off, ſreſh vegetables 
hving upon the coarſe ſalted, ſmoaked, or dried fleſh 
of quadrupeds or fiſh—few of theſe cauſes ſingly are 
fafficient to bring on this diſeaſe; there muſt be a com- 
dination —ſailors, from other ſources beſides theſe, are 
ſubje& to the ſcurvy, becauſe they feed on muſty 
bread, water, fiſh, and fleſh, which are corrupted. 

No theſe cauſes, either by ſuppreſſing the matter 

of perſpiration, which ought to paſs out of the habit, 
or from their own corrupt nature, induce an alcaleſ- 
cent acrimony in the blood, which particular acri- 
mony is the immediate cauſe of the ſcurvy. 

But we muſt here obſerve, that it not only affects 
people who live in cold, damp ſituations— have little 
or no vegetable food, wine, or other cordial drink, and 

are not ſufficiently cloath ed but it ſometimes rites in 
dry ſoils and pleafant ſituations, and attacks people 
who live in affluence - and hence becomes epidemical i 
as was the. caſe in the ſpring. of the year 1760, in 
Hampfnire; for there it extended its influence in a 
moſt amazing manner amongſt all claſſes of pe- 


ple. 
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From che conſideration of theſe cauſes, it appears 
probable, and is generally allowed, that the ſcurvy 
ariſes in the body ſpontaneouſly, in conſequence of 
ſome unknown changes in the atmoſphere, which are 
more capable of generating ſcorbutic acrimony, in pro- 
portion as there is a defect of ſound vegetable _ be 
mented liquors, and clean or ſufficient eloathing. 

But though the combination ſeems neceſſary to pro- | 
456 this diſeaſe in the ſoundeſt and ſtrongeſt conſtitu- 
tions, ſtill, in ſuch habits as are weak, and 'natu- 
rally relaxed, dull, and ſlothful, or which have been 
debilitated by any preceding malady, notwithſtanding 
they live poſſeſſed of generous and proper diet, with 
warm cloathing, experience convinces us, that from 
changes of the atmoſphere alone, in them this com- 
plaint will make its appearance. 

CHARACTERISTIC SIGNS. Loſs of ſtrength 
bleeding of the gums—and different coloured ſpots 
In the ſkin, for the moſt part livid, particularly at the 
roots of the hair—occurring in cold climates, moſt fre- 
quently, after feeding on putrid or ſalted animal food, 
that of the vegetable claſs being at the ſame time e de- . 

fective, particularly freſh vegetables. 0 

CURE. Dreadful as are the ſymptoms of this 
complaint, if the texture of the whole ſyſtem of the ſo- 
lids is not deſtroyed, they all give way to proper treat- 
ment. The indications of cure are, to attempt to pro- 
mote the free excretion of the putrid humours by the 
inteſtines, kidneys, and ſkin, leſt; by a ſtagnation of 
this ſcorbutic virus, the corruption may become 
greater and more acrid. 


For 
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For which purpoſe, living upon freſh. vegetables, be 
they of what nature they will, 1s recommended, par. 
ticularly thoſe of the cooling aceſcent or acid kind, 
ſach as lettuce, cabbage, endive, lemons, citrons, 
oranges, gooſeberries, ſorrel—uſing cyder, perry, and 
white wine for drink milk dict, the creams of rice, 
oats, barley, ſago, wheat-bread well baked, and the 
fieſh of young animals, or broths made from them— 

» onions, garlic, leeks, water . horſe-radiſh, mu. 
"rd, Re. 21:4] 

© With regard to medicines, gentle aperients are wb 
allowable—ſtrong cathartics are hurtful—as are 210 
all opiates; for they deſtroy the ſtrength, and 
the blood—all metalline preparations ſhou!d be firo- 
_hibited, particularly thoſe of daekwerre iron, and an. 

timony. | | 

The moſt eligible aperients are Fs BY prunes, 

cream of tartar, or ſuch as come ncareſt to the vegeta- 
ble claſs—in order 0 afift perſpiration, tar-water, 
ſpruce, decoction of the branches of the common red 
fir or pitch tree —1o promote urine, oxymel of ſquills, 
taken in ſmall doſes, but often repeated in the day, fo 
that within that ſpace of time one ounce may be con- 
-ſamed; for hy this the body 1s kept open, the pains 
are mitigated, and all the excretions promoted. 
Povery other day, in the beginning, a ſweat ſhould 
be raiſed, by taking two or three times in twelve hours 
"twelve grains of tae ſquill pill of the London or Edin- 
1 * Burgh Piſpenſatories, or the-camphorated bolus, (No. 
ron 1 _ — Rel cal vey . . fame, time, 
w org a yd dong 
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dough the 4 ſeaſe ſhould be much alleviated, to pee- 


yent a relapſe.” '' 

Goat's whey” would 12 very „ beneficial, with mall 
doſes of Polychreſt falt, mixed with two or three 
ounces of the ſcorbutic juices, taken two or three times 
14 ; for theſe prove mildly aperient and diuretic. 5 

If there ſhould be no fear of hemorrhages, warm 
baths, made with aromatic plants are ferviceable i in 
promoting perſpiration, and diluting the humours. 
Bleeding in general is extremely prejudicial in the 
ſecond and third ſtage of the ſcurvy nor mould it be 

uſed even in the firſt. | 
The mouth may be waſhed with any of the . 
(No. 44. 46. 93, 94.) or decoction of bark, with 
tincture of myrrh, may be uſed—to the ulcers, ſtrong 
decoctions of bark, abſorbed by lint, or ſoft rags, is 
the moſt uſeful application—and, ſhould the limbs be 
felled, or the joints ſtiffened, they may be bathed 
with warm r or WO vapour baths ay PE 
applied. 

With reſpect to thi uſe of de we muſt ob- 
ferve, that if patients have been deprived of them for 
a long time, they muſt not be ſuffered to eat of them 
at firſt voraciouſly, as they are apt to do if left to 
themſelves, leſt they ſnould fall into a fatal dyſentery 
they ſhould begin e e and increaſe — 
quantity by degrees. v7 
On regularly obſerving what kak hire been lad d Gon 
particularly the feeding on freſh vegetables; we ſhall 

have no reaſon to be doubtful of a cure, which uſually 
aft ſhews itſelf by a gentle looſencſ—and if in a few 

3 days 
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days the {kin becomes ſoft and moiſt; it indicates | in- 
fallibly a quick recovery, eſpecially if the ſtrength re. 
turns, and the patient can bear being moved and car. 
rĩed into the freſh air without fainting but ſhould the 
body remain in a coſtive ſtate, notwithſtanding the 
free uſe of vegetables, and the ſkin harſh and dry, we 
muſt have recourſe to the gentle aperient medicines | 
we have before. ſpecified, and warm bathing ; for no- 
thing contributes more to the SONY of ſcorbutic 
patients than gentle ſweating. -- 
Different other remedies are ee ſuch as 
| the decoction of water dock root, with cryſtals of tar- 
tar, (No. 159 .)—communicating fixable air to the 
 Romach, by means of neutralizing prepared kali in 
| that organ, (No. 160.) wokr, (No. x61.) where freſh 
les cannot be ſupplied, has been conſidered 
as more efficacious than the inſpiſſated juice of oranges 
and lemons, mineral acids, or ſour crout, or what is 
generally taken and applied at ſea for the cure of the 
ſcurvy, of which from two to three or four pints in a 
day are to be adminiſtered, if the patient can bear it, 
and the ae which it generally occaſions, os not 
Q2 0 Mowers, LS he ern plan here laid down 
will ſeldom fail where there is a probability of ſucceſs, 
Rill, in caſes of emergency, where freſh vegetables are 
not to be had, it may be of ſome eſſential ſervice to be 
informed af thoſe things which ey, in ſome fd ee 
fupply their defects. . ee, nl | 
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rt bee Men 2 53013244 203 av 
- 1 6. Senornvra 
1 1 . a ſwine, becauſe theſe pie: Fe are 
ſubject to it: when it fixes on different parts, it receives 
different names if the glands of the jaw, or below the 
ears, it is called sr R UMA if under the tongue, Rax ux A 


—if in the lachrymal glands, 11perrupo—if in the thy- 
roid gland, BRONCHOCELE, or Derbyſhire throat—if 


the glands'of the arm-pits, breaſts, groins, lungs, me- 
ſentery, qr other parts, then it is called, though ſaid 
to be improper, a ſcirrhus of thoſe parts, Notwitch- 


ſtanding the chief ſeat of this diſeaſe is in the glands, / 


(12.) it does not only occupy them, for it ſeizes the 
adipoſe membrane, mulcles, tendons, joints of ** 
body, and the bones themſelves. | 


Serophulous patients, it is obſerved, ubm poſſeſz \ 


a more lively diſpoſition, and a maturity of under- 
ſtanding ſuperior to others, in the more early periods 
of life; and that this fixed diſeaſe will continue, with- 
out almoſt any change, until the age of puberty, at 
which time it recedes, and the patients become more 
robuſt, and freer. from other diſorders. bn 
Authors are not agreed whether it is contagious or 
not—ſome ſay, that it may be tranſmitted from one to 
another, and chat it is capable of being communicated 
by a nurſe however, ſo long as a doubt remains on 
this head, prudence ſhould perſuade us to nn ſcro- 
Phulous patients to lie alone. 
DESCRIPTION. Tumors, 1 ae aha 
bigneſs of a pea, bean, or cheſnut, hard, indolent, 


moveable, of the ſame colour. with the ſkin, unleſs 
4 they 


} 
7 
j 
\ 
J 


| palbayld be in a-ſtarevbf inffammation, for the 
| moſt part, ſeize the Nass and neck often preceded 
by irr-guia pains of the belly; but they are alſo fixed 
in the arm- pits and groins though they increaſe gra. 
dually, and adhere to the neighbouring parts —aſter 
they have remained for ſome time in this ſtate, they at 
length begin to be painful, attended with htat and red- 
coming on now and then, from the ſcrophulous hu- 
mour becoming acrimonious no a lurking fever be. 
gins to make its appearance and · in the part affected 
there is a hard lumpy feel before an imperfect ſuppu- 
ration takes place, which in ſome weeks, or months, 
breaks, and from thence iffues forth a thinniſh white 
and curdly matter, which diſtinguiſh them from other 
ſpecies of tumor, leaving a foul ulcer, with the lips 
ſwelled and hard—thelſe are healed with difficulty, and 
then very ſlowly, leaving a diſagreeable cicatrix— 
ſometimes the ulcers are of fo. virulent a nature, that 
they occaſion a foulneſs of ſome of the contiguous | 
bones when theſe ſcrophulons tumors affect the lungs 
and other viſcera, a conſumption is the conſequence— 
and, indeed, perhaps, greateſt part of the conſump- 
tive caſes may to this owe their origin and ſuch chil- 
dren are very obnoxious to many incurable diſeaſes, 
droꝑſy of the belly, ere hefie mm emacia- 
tion, diſſolving ſweats, cke. 
The ſcropholous humour of lene continuance ſome- 
times fixes in the joints, and there creates tumors 
whence ſtiff joints, ſwelling of the bones, and infinite 


other incurable maladies—fo that ſtrumous ſwellings 
9 ol 
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of the neck may be conſidered as the ſmalleſt part ot 


the diſeaſ. 
The joints moſt commonly aft red are thoſe of the | 


fingers, wriſts, knee, elbow, and ankle; ſometimes 
that of the thigh—=a ftrain in any of which will often 
be the cauſe of the ſcrophulous taint ſettling there, and 
ſnewing itſelf more ſuddenly, than if no ſuch accident 
had happened; for then the ſwelling comes on more 
gradually, and without pain or diſcolouration. 
But ſometimes this humour does not ſhew itſelf ex- 
ternally, but fixes itſelf in the internal parts of the ha- 
bit—in theſe caſes, if there ſhould be thickneſs of the | 
upper lip, which is generally held as a ſymptom pecu- 
liar to conſtitutions, where the ſcrophulous taint is. pre- 
valent, and without any other concomitant ſymptom, | 
there will be ſufficient room to ſuſpect a ſcrophuleus 
 acrimony—in theſe caſes, the glands of the meſentery 
are generally found ſtuffed and enlarged with a cheeſy, 
purulent, earthy matter—hence come on metz 
hectic fever, and death. | 
Sometimes the ſame matter will fix itſelf on the 
lymphatic glands of the lungs, and produce cough— 
difficulty of breathing - and conſumption :—and, when 
ſcrophulous tumors are wn ere are wad to „ 
come cancerous. i 
CAUSES. Thoſe which arevemote or bee n art 
ſaid to be, living upon coarſe, viſcid, or acid diet 
or too great quantity of ſweets Want of Proper ener- 
eile external injuries preceding diſeaſes—venereal 
Virus—a moiſt - atmoſphere expoſure to too ſevere 
coid—nurſe's. milk being too aceſcent or viſeid or 
I C ec being 
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being herſelf in a diſeaſed Rare—drinking ſnow water 
—diſlocation of any Joint—of having the fcrophulou | 
taint inherent i in the conſtitution. | 

The proximate or immediate, a viſcid depravity of 
the ſerous or lymphatic humours, obſtructing and ſtuf. 
fing up thoſe glands of the machine called conplobate or 
eonglomerate—the FIRST of which is a little ſmooth 
body, wrapped up in a fine ſkin, by which it is ſeps- 
rated from all other parts, only admitting an artery 
and a vein to paſs in, and giving way to a vein and ex- 
cretory duct to paſs o t—the LAST conſiſts of a num- 
ber wrapped up in * common membrane. 

CHARACTERISTIC SIGNS. In general there 
are tumors, of the conglobate, and W of the con- 

8 glomerate, glands, particularly of the veck— the upper 
lip and ſides of the noſe being full and ſwelled—the 
face florid—the ſkin ſmooth—and the belly ſwelled, 
— When it does not make its appearance externally, 
tee the ſymptoms. (7530 | 

"CURE. This diſeaſe is extremely difficult to con 
quer, owing to the ſcrophulous humour being of ſuch 
A nature, as to be capable of lurking long in the habit, 
without manifeſting itſel hence, before people are 
aware of its exiſtence, it gets a firm footing in the con- 
ſlitution, which renders i it ſo hurtful and unconquerabl 
Ini its effects. 

However, the indications of cure are, to clear the 
1 ſyſtem, ſubdue the acrimony of the morbid 
fluid, and ftrengthen the habit in general—for which 
\ purpoſes many medicines have been recommended. 
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Sant A the applica Eätion of the hemlock plalſter, 
with ammoniacum, (No. 102.) with lime water and 


burnt ſponge, or vegetable alkali," internally —purging 
the patient now and then with black OR and calo- 


2 


. 
NMI fi 


mel. 


Others, ane, or TP lice, , aff milk decoffio on 
of ſarſaparilla, with burnt ſponge, or kali prepared. ' 
The long continued uſe of the decoction, or juice f 
rolts-foot, has been conſidered by ſome a certain re- 
medy mil whey, with the dead nettle, has N ; 


4 


much praiſe, 1115 901 
But the chief remedies in which Faden place 


any confidence are, hemlock-*-bark---fixed foffile alkali--» 
ſca- air, and ſea-bathing—aid, perhaps, in the proper 
applications of theſe we ſhall find the greateſt probabi⸗ 
liy of ſucceſs, applied according to the different ene. 
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cumſtances of the diſeaſee. FT ac 
Before there are any ſymptoms' of uþporigiony = 
hectic fever, with waſting away of the fleſh, the ſea- 
water anſwers the beſt; of which from half a pint to a 
pint is to be drank every morning for ſome months ; 
and the patients ſhould alſo bathe in the ſea—the water 
gently purges — promotes ſecretion — warms. and 
ſtrengthens the habit and, externally applied, diſcuf- 
ſes the tumors, and prevents the increaſe of the acri-. 
mony of the fluids—but in the inflammatory ſtate of 
the tumors it is better omitted, until the inflammation. 
abates, or the matter is di iſcharged. i 
At firſt the ſea- water generally occaſions thirſt; but 
that oon wears off, or ſleeping after it abates this un- 
; Cie cg 5; eaſy 
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— Sen 
cen ee "ow 16. 
Some give it only in — quantity as to — the 
% moderately open; and, eg ic creates thirſt, 
mi it with common water. | 
When there are running alan. ant 84 offs 
tic fever, the bark is then preferable; and the, beſt 
mode of adminiſtering it is in tincture made with lime- 
water, (No. 163.) with which may be e 


Oy 


| the powder qrgxtrat of hemlock. (233.) . 


When the diſeaſe becomes to be 1 inveterate,. and ap- 
Proaches to the {cirrhous or cancerous ſtate, hemlock 
muſt be givem freely, gradually increaſing the doſe o 
che uemoſt quantity the patient can bear; to which 
mall portions of calomel, or corroſive ſublimate, map 
de added; a,quarter or half 2: grain of the former, or 
one-twentieth, or ſomewhat more, of the latter, to 
each: doſe ; ſur theſe not only promote ſuppuration, 


but meliorate the diſcharge from the ulcers: — but this 
made of termination ſhould be avoided if poſſible, as 
che ulcers which ſucceed are: flow in healing when 
they, Rowever, form abſceſſes, it is neceſſary to ob- 


ſerve, that they ſhould never be opened till all the 
in this ſtate i 
ig even better to leave them t themſelves; for it is 
remarked, that they oſten / anſwer; better when, they 

break {pontanepully, than hen gpened. by art; and 

the ſinuſes that are formed afjonpargs Lre ed | 
by dilating—hence it is annecefſary,..25| wel aß ighv- 
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theſe Ores never heal up until the acrimony ſhall be 
either — or a ene WY — 
fimneſs. E asap one vi; 

The common . 58 8 ing or oleh in 
form of cataplaſm, ſometimes ſoſtens, and diſperſes 
them or freſh or- gall, mixed with o e 
conſidered to form an efficaeious reſolvent mixture. 

However, in the indolent ſtate of theſe tumors, al 
iritating or ſtimulanit applications, though of the weaies 
er claſs, are ſcarce ever to be _ en _ are 
apt to bring on ſuppuration. © 

 Fived foſfle alkali, called ods, Fes ) 4 Kiroag 
decoction of colts-foot, I have known ſerviceable, con- 

tinued for ſome months—and it is adviſeable to give 

mercury united with hemlock, (756.) and bark de- 
coction, (300.) and adminiſter theſe alternately, chang- 
ing them every three or four weeks, when we find the 
ſymptoms ceaſe to abate by the application of any ot 
them that medicine called the terra ponderoſa muriatu, 
muriated barytes, given in ſmall doſes; of three or four 
drops, gradually increaſed, is a medicine preferable to 
the ſoda though alone I have never experienced the 
very great efficacy which I have been told it poſſeſſes 
though in forthe of the ſerous eruptive caſes ; haue 
perceived very evident advantages from its uſe it 
feems chiefly to act as a diuretic and gentle aperient 
Large ſetons, or iſſues, may be ſet, as e 
t to the habit; they are ſerviceable. 
Ia ſcrophulous caſts f long Fong Sulghiirogds 
unters, as thoſe of Harrowgate; Moffat,” and-Llandri- 
dod, have been ſaid to be highly beneficial ; but. 
in order to accompliſh a cure, there ſhould be a 
CEE Tt. ſteady 
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Ready Te. in "general for. ſome years fil 
it is frequently found that all theſe various method; 
fail, and nothing, except the removal into a warm cli. 
mate, will ſo well eradicate the complaint—though we 
have inſtances of people being cured by living a ſeries 
of time upon the ſea coaſt. 

With regard to all external applications thoſe of 
the aſtringent and ſtimulant claſs are the beſt, ſuch 2; 
water of acetated litharge,  (210.) diluted--ſea-water 
water with every kind of ſaline or mineral i impregna- 
tion — cold water alone hath often produced a good ef. 
fect; for theſe promote circulation through the veſſels, 
and give firmneſs to the parts already in too great a 
tate of relaxation. Theſe, however, come more un- 
der the ſurgeon's hands; and therefore we refer the 
reader to the works of Mr. Wiſeman, Heiſter, and 
Bell, which may be conſulted on this ſubject with ad- 
vantage. With reſpect to diet, it ſhould be of the 
light, dry, and eaſily digeſtible kind—all viſcid food 
ſhould be carefully avoided—ſleep ſhould. be taken 
moderately— and alſo gentle and conſtant exerciſe, par- 
ticularly in a dry, warm air; for moiſt ſituations, and 
thoſe which are cold, are extremely pernicious—and 
alſo frictions will be beneficial—in fine, every thing 
that will keep up a free and regular ſtate of perſpira- 
tion, and aſſiſt in i the . ſhould be 
e Eng obſerved. PHD üg don 
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t This we u e trace UB! the ging 


"diſeaſe; for it has Gee, obſerved, that ſome of "_ 
- | | | who, 


* in the 1 periods of their lives, have ſhewn ap- 
earances of ſcrophula, have in the more advanced 


ſtages been affected with cancers hence i it is not im 
probable but that there may be ſome affinity between 5 


the humors producing theſe two diſeaſes. It has been 
called carcinoma, from the Greek word karkinos, 
cancer, a crab, from its appearance, the turgid veins 
running round the margin of the tumors being ſome- 
thing ſimilar to crabs claws and when a hard ſcirrhous 


tumor begins to be unequal—puts on a livid colour 
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has acute darting pains ſhooting through it and __— 


the ſame time veins ſurrounding i it being diſtended, and 
having a ſerpentine appearance, called varicoſe—theſe 
are ſymptoms conſidered as declaratory of a cancer— 
but, indeed, ſometimes it will ariſe in the lips, gums, 
tongue, and ſome other parts of the body, without the 
appearance of ſcirrhus preceding it. | 
When this tumor lurks under the ſkin, it is called 
occurr—but when it becomes ulcerated, it then is 
called opEx, and is diſtinguiſhed by a very offenſive 
and fœtid diſcharge—the lips of the ulcer inverted— 
an hardneſs of the ſkin—an exudation of a thin, acri- 
monious fluid—pricking, darting pain, very acute, 
and obſtinate reſiſtance to every application, 15 
Like ſerophulous tumors, cancerous ones are lumpy, 


unequal ; but exceed theſe and every other ſpecies of tu- 


mor in hardneſs, though, whilſt they remain in an indo- 
lent ſtate, and without any diſcolouration inthe ſkin; they 
are termed SCIRRHI——when an itching is perceptible, 
lucceeded by the darting pain we have þefore deſcri- 
bed, the Min t turns s Carkiſh or livid, and the veins un- 

5 c der 
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-ſkiwpor-on avaricoſe appearance (jg) in de 
abalioltal; they chen are conſidered as Cancers, 
*::DESCRIPTION:- A cancer in the beginning is 
generally. ſmall, and increaſes gradually; and notwith- 
Randing ahr chunges of the colour of the ſkin already 
mentioned, and that of becoming painful from being 
-indolent; it is ſometimes very difficult to determine, 
when the tranſttion from ons ſtate to: the other takes 
place, becauſe, according to e nn 92 
Progreſs becomes quick or flow. 50875 

At has, with great judgement, has comet, that 
when peculiar kinds of burning /Bboting pains, an alteration 
-of the colour of the ſkin.to that of browniſh, purple, or livid, 
appear, then the diſeaſe may be conſidered as a malignant 
ſcirrhus, or confirmed cancer and alſo when it is ar 
rived to this ſtate in women's breaſts, the magnitude 
of the tumor greatly increaſes, and very quickly, having 
a Kknotty, unequal ſurface, a greater number of glands 
being obſtructed, the nipple ſinks in full and turgid 
veins are conſpicuous, diffuſing themſelves ſome dil- . 
3 5805 the r e ans reſembling 0 the alen of 
di Theſe: Are ied tharaQeriftic Gans. of an Ne 
- rancer externally ſituated; bot when theſe pains and 
heat ſucceed in parts where the patient has before been 
ſenſible of a weight and preſſi ure, accompanied with a 
dull pain, we have e reaſon to believe it un in- 
ternally. po 53 3. A Ag offs Sod | 
tA ane thy remain in an Alen ſtate for years 
rat any ulceration, yet the humour may acquire 


ſoch a degree of acrimony as to erode the integuments, 
| then 


ſue a thin fluid of ſo cauſtic.a;naturey; that the) neigh- 
bouring parts will be ſperdiy correded,! whether Rard 
or ſoft, and thus forms an ulcer ſo obſtinate, that ãt ia 
incapable of being heated by any applicatidns yet di- 
covered, nor can the acrimony be corrected or ſubduri 
by any known alterative ehe fleſh within the ulcer 
becomes ſpongy the lips of the wound ſwelled, divid, 
and inverted the pain intolerable the glands of che 
neighbouring parts become obſtructed ſometicnes 
bæmorrhages enſue the appetite is loſt—a flow! fever, 
with waſting of the fleſh, comes on the ſtrength fails 
the patients are afflicted with convulſions and ſwoon- 
ing and re more deſirable * _ Cloſes * 
miſerable ſcenme. ain 
CASES. The remote or e are bid bebe 
ſuppreſſed: evacuations great dejection of ſpirits.· 
frights and anger La mode of living, medicines, ar 
other diſeaſes generating a corroſſwe acrimmny in the 
blood. an increaſed motion in the blood, from what- 
ever cauſe it may ariſe cold external irr>ation-from 
friction, compreſſion, eryſipelas, or medical ſubſtances 
 —barrenneſs, and a life of celibacy; for women who 
have lived in that ſtate; as well as arriving at the period 
of menſtrual ceſſation, are moſt liable to this com-. 
plaint next to thoſe, mothers who have not ſuckled - 
afterwards, thoſe who are paſt child- bearing and 
thoſe who are leaſt ſubject to the diſorder, are men and 
women . > have raiſed their-own At an the 
breadh OH 513 497 2819. in 0d 3 #4 * 
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- The proximate or immediate is ſuppoſed to be, a \ ſpe- 
cific corruption or putrefaction, though ſlow in its pro- 
greſs, of the humours obſtructing the glands, _ 
CRE. A true cancer, I believe, is ſeldom or 
ever cured, except by amputating the part affected. 
if, therefore, the complaint is in its recent ſtate, {mall, 
ſolitary, and moveable—/pecially if it comes from an 
exterual' injury—if it is in a free ſituation, neither ad- 

hering to any large veſſels, nerves, ligaments, nor to 
the bofies—the conſtitution being good, and in young 
ſubſects, the part affected may be taken off by the 
knife; and this mode is preferable to the application 
of any cauſtic ſubſtances but, in all theſe caſes, where 
operations are to be performed, or external applica- 
tions made uſe of, the beſt advice we can give is, for 
the patients to depend on the Judgement of ſome cau- 
tious and experienced ſurgeon. - - - 
With regard to medical aſſiſtance in thoſe Skew 
umors, before they have put on the poſitive appear- 
ance of cancer, experience authoriſes us to recommend 
bleeding, to take off the general fullneſs of the habit 
aſterwards the application of leeches to the part affec- 
ted, and that repeated, as occaſion may require and | 
now and then exhibiting a cooling purgative indeed, 
where we are led to believe there may be a cancerous 
tendency, from ſome degree and continuance of pain, 
topical bleeding is neceſſary, and the application of 
poultices made of hemlock leaves, with the internal 
exhibition of the ſame medicine, (283. ) in extract or 


— — „ nn the ee of the 
19 complaint. 
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Smphiste c Indeed, in three vaſes of ſcirrhoſity of 
the uterus, by the proper management of hemlochꝶ, 
corroſive ſublimate, opium, and ſome arſenical pre- 
parations, I have known great benefit to be derived 
one of which, the moſt violent, occurred at Knightſ- 
bridge lately, where I attended with Mr. Williams, an 
attentive and judicious practitioner; the patient was a 
perſon of delicate habit, ſubject to hyſteric affections, 
from ſtrong nervous incitability, and whoſe muſcular 
ſyſtem was alſo more than commonly irritable—ſhe 
complained of excruciating pain in the lower part of the 
belly---her pulſe was quick---ſkin dry - totally reſt- 
leſs.-and very thirſty---ſhe now and then complained 
of chillneſs, which was always ſucceeded by a heat of 
the ſkin, and a quickneſs of the pulſe, that always 
increaſed towards evening, and went off by copi- 
ous perſpiration the womb was apparently much 
enlarged, very hard, and preſſed low down into the 
 pelvis---ſhe complained of pains darting through the 
lower part of the belly---and, from the weight and pain 
was altogether incapable of walking, nor could be 
moved from her bed without great agony---whatever 
| ſhe took for ſome time ſhe vomited up, ſo that ſhe re- 
ceived, for the ſpace of three weeks, little or no nou- 
riſhment---ſhe was alſo often and ſtrongly affected with 
that unpleaſant ſenſe of ſuffocation, or choaking, from 
the contraction of the throat, called globus hyſtericus 
---ſhe had alſo through the vagina a very offenſive and 
acrimonious diſcharge, which, from excoriating the 
parts, occaſioned her much additional uneaſineſs-- 


however, by the uſe of hemlock, corroſive ſublimate, 
1 and 


| experience enced for ſome tin 


1 
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and a Bittiog of arſenie given inter del alter her k. 


veriſh ſymproms were abated,” dy the uſe of faline 


| medicines, alleviating fer Pains 8 by opiares, and keeps 


ing the bowels « open i by mild aperients, the was enabled 
to leave her bed, was totally freed from all pain, and 
has continued apparently ſo well for ſome months, 
that ſhe enjoys a ſtate of health ſuperior to whit the 
1E before het indifpoſition be- 
an to be ſo ſevere.---I ſhould alſd have obſerved, that 


the made uſe of an injeckion formed of a ' decoction 8 


hemlock and poppy heads, 1 

In all caſes of cancer, whether occult or NP 
the patients ſhould be kept on cooling diet milk 
whey---and milk, with the uſe of warm baths---and, 


perhaps; whilſt the cancer is in the former ſtate, wear- 


ing a hare or rabbit-fkin over the part affected is ex- 
tremely uſeful---the pain ſhould be moderated by oc- 
eafiondl bleeding, cooling purges, a ſpare, thin, cooling 
diet, Aid gentle opiates---cordials exerciſe, and what- 

ever can give too quick motion to the circulating fluids, 


ine reaſe the heat of the machine, ſhould be avoided, 


"9 The purgatives proper to be uſed are Glauber's falt, 


"fat polychreſt, or ſome other of the cooling and gentle 


Prgitives, (264, 265.)---and'iti Eaſes of febrile affee- 
tions, faline mixtures; or nitrous” medicines, (No. , 
2 ) are adviſcable- and for drink, "HR and waned i 

— — — decoction. 8 

«AR Hemlock J Join ned with bark, and ſmall Wt 6f cor. 
Fojve ſüblimate, has by forfie been ranked among the 


on eneacious of all cancerous medieines half a 


rain of the latter 6 which, diſſolved in ſpirits of wink, 
DA 2 ; and 
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a given in cancers. of the face. and noſe, night and 
morning, has been, recommended as very beneficjal— 
in | cancers of the .breaſt,. an infuſion of foal night- 
ſhade has heen conſidered as. the moſt uſeful. r 
Of hemlock, the freſh juice is thought more effica- 
cious than the extract, beginning with four or five 8 
and gradually increaſing. the doſe. 5 AA 
With reſ pect to external applications, various are 
the materials recommended in this point, ſuch as poul- 
tices of hemlock 6 gooſe-graſs, carrot, ſolutions | of ar- 
ſenic, lead, acetated ceruſs, fixable air, &c. but as it 
s our province only to treat on complaints medically, 
we muft refer our readers to the works of ſurgical 5 
thors on this part of the ſubject, 


Js. Crap, on GONORRHOEA VIRULENTA 3 Pox, ON 
TEE LUEsS VENEREA, | 
Notwithſtanding there are authors who conſid, er 
theſe as two diſtinct diſeaſes, and give it as their opi- 
nion, that they ariſe not from the ſame contagious 
matter, I ſhall beg leave to treat them under one and 
the ſame; head, perfectly perſuaded that they are. the 
fame diſeaſe, under different conſtitutional. circum- 
ſances—the- firſt, acquired from the matter acting lo- | 
cally, the ſecond from its being abſorbed i into the ha- 
bit, and being more general in its effects for I UN | 
rainly have known the lues arife from the igjudici ous 
treatment of a norrhœa and have ſeen patients who, 
having had. commerce. with the ſame 1 woman,. giffe- | 
rently affected the e qne Jabouring 1 under A.g Wanke 
pr the, other completely. aa Reid haze 


— 
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known ſome men, who, in theit intercourſe, when un. 
fortunately diſeaſed, have never experienced the for- 
mer, but were always affected with the latte. 

I ſhall therefore conſider the gonorrhœa virulenta as 
the morbid matter acting in its ſimpleſt ſtate, and the 
lues in ĩts more diffuſed and confirmed ſtate. 

And, firſt, of the oo RHOEA, improperly ſo call- 
ed; as the term imports 'a flux of ſemen, from the 
Greek 2on#, ſemen, ſeed, and reo, fluo, to flow, which 
is not the caſe, the diſcharge being nothing more than 
a flow of mucus fimilar to whit iſſues from all inflamed 
furfaces. See ExvuparTr1on, (472, 473.) I ſhall con- 
ſider it, therefore, as a VIRULENT MUCO-PURIFORM 
cLEET—the method of preventing which, after com- 
merce with a ſuſpicious woman, has been pointed out, 
(145. —the means muſt be ſupplied of diſcovering 
and curing it, when it has begun to exert itſelf. " 

DESCRIPTION. To this complaint both ſexes 
are- equally lable—and. it is generally allowed to ma- 
nifeſt itſelf in each in the following manner 

In THE mex—ſome. days, from four.to fix, ſeldom . P 
longer, after the reception of the contagious matter, 
there ariſes not an unpleaſant titillation in the glans of 
the penis, (66.)—in the orifice of the urethra, (65.) 
there appears a little thin liquid—ſoon' after which the 
orifice ſwells, grows red, with a degree of heat, and is 
more than commonly open—in a ſmall ſpace of time 
there is a ſenſation in making of water, hot and ſcal- 
ding, and ſomething like the pricking of needles—a 

ind of matter, more viſcid than the former, and in 


larger quantity, makes its appearance, iſſuing from 
þ 57710 5 8 
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the urethra—that when the diſcaſe i is more violent in its 
attack, through the courſe. of the urethra, as far as the 
neck of the bladder, there is perceived a ſort of tight= 
neſs or fullneſs, attended moſt commonly with erec- 
tions, more frequent and painful than uſual— the in- 
flammation now begins to increaſe, if left to itſelf, 
every day, conſequently the heat and pain, and the 
diſcharge puts on a yellow or greeniſh appearance, 
ſometimes mixed with bloody ſtreaks—if the inflanys * 
mation runs high, there will not unfrequently be pains 
in the groins, teſticles, and loins—ſometimes a ſtran- 
eury, (584) will come on, and the patient at night 
will be tormented with erections, and a bending downs 
wards of the penis, called cuoRDEE.  - 
At length all theſe ſymptoms grow en as at 

inflammation abates the diſcharge becomes white, 
and more uniform, and at laſt iſſues from the urethra 
white and viſcid like a fine thread, gradually nn 
ing, till appearing, now and then only, in re 
totally ceaſes. 7 

This 1s the deſcription when it ki its —_— 
courſe, accounted for by the inflammation "TING: by 
degrees. 2 | | 1 

In THE WOMEN, it ee ieſelf by a ens of ibn 
ing at firſt in the external orifice of the vagina, -(60.) 
and a more than common moiſture in a few days the 
parts begin to inflame, grow hot, ſwell, and become 
very painful, oecaſioning a ſcalding in making water, 
but not ſo painful as in men — add to theſe, a diſcharge 
of virulent diſcoloured muco-puriform matter makes 
it APPEATANKE 5 and, as the inflammation goes off, be- 


comes 
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comes white and more viſcid, and by degrees _ 
ceaſes. | 
With theſe appearances, we ſhould naturally _ 
clude that a patient had received the virus; but this is 
not always the caſe ; for the very ſame may ariſe from 
| other cauſes not aſſociated with the venereal taint, as 
very ſevere exerCcilc hard  riding—and immoderate 
drinking the too copious uſe of very heating ſtimu. 
Mulants.—uſing too cauſtic injection by way of preven · 
tion—or, in fine, whatever will bring on an inflamma- 
tion of thoſe parts. I mention this, becauſe ſometimes, 
particularly when theſe circumſtances ariſe in married 
People, it is eſſentially neceſſary to make the proper 
diſtinction, to ſave the peace of a family—as I have 
| {een that peace nearly deſtroyed by the indiſcretion 
and raſhneſs of a practitioner, pronouncing in a huſ- 
band chat diſcharge yenereal, where the ties of connu- 
bial honour had never been infringed, and where the 
Character of the wife was, with great juſtice, unſullicd. 
In our opinions, therefore, we ſhould be extremely 
cautious, and wait for the appearance of ſome unequi- 
vocal ſymptom before we pronounce poſitively, parti- 
cularly as the firſt ſtage of the diſeaſe may be cured in 
the ſame manner as ſhould be adviſed i in caſes of ſimple 
inflammation without any venereal taint. 
This complaint we conſider as a virulent muco- pu- 
1 gleet, ariſing from irritation, produced by ve- 
nereal virus, after impure concubinage, attended with 
inllammation of the urethra, a flux from thence of pu- 
mueus, and a heat or ſealding in making 


ware. 5 
The 
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The common term CLAP ariſes from the old French 
- whid clapieres, which were public: ſhops, kept and in- 
habited by Gingle proſtitutes, and e r ee: 10 
particular parts of the town. 

CURE. The indications are, to abe off the i in 
flammation, and give ſtrength afterwards to the veſ- 
ſels, which have been weakened by too ont action 
and diſtenſion. 

If, therefore, at the onſet of che diſcaſe, the a 
is of a plethoric habit, ſtrong ſtamina, poſſeſſed of 
great vaſcular irritability, we muſt have recourſe to 
bleeding and gentle_aperients for two or three days, 
and plentiful dilution with watery fluids, fuch as bar- 
ley-water, linſced-tea, marſh-mallow-tea, or solution 
of gum arabic in warm water bathing the penis onee 
or twice a day in warm milk and water, or poppy head 
decoction keeping the glans * and lupporting 
the teſtes by a ſuſpenſor. 

The opening medicines may be given occaſionally, 
ſo that two or three ſtools may be protured every day, 
(No. 23, 24. 66. 97. 99. 135.) any of which, as. beſt 
ſuits the patient, may be adminiſtered, | 
After three or four days, when the diſcharge begins 
to flow copiouſly, we muſt alleviate the inflammation 
by the ſedative injection, (No. 164.) which ſhould be 
thrown gently up the urethra two or three times a day, 
and retained for ſome time after each operation—when” - 
this has been uſed for four or five days, or ſometimes 
longer „till the painful ſymproms appear to be yield- | 
ing, and the diſcharge alters irs colour, and grows 
more viſcid, to this may be added {ix or _ grains 

” 
| ns © of 
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of acetated ceruſs, and applied in the ſame manner, and 
in a few days more the cure will be often completed. 
but the diſcharge in ſome caſes will be of longer du- 


ration, from the relaxed ſtate of the veſſels, brought on 
by the preceding inflammation — when this is the caſe, 
the diſcharge is much whiter, or clear - the conſiſtence 
viſcid and ropy - under which circumſtances, we muſt 
have recourſe to the reſtringent injection, (No. 165.) 
or that made with calomel, (No. 166.) for this acts as 


a local ſtimulant, and may therefore be ſerviceable. 


But though this method will generally ſucceed, | 


there is ſometimes one ſymptom extremely trouble- 
| Tome, and calls for particular attention, ſhould it be 
violent, which belongs to the firſt ſtage of this com- 


plaint, that is, the cHoRDEsx, ſo called from the Greek 
word Forde this is a contraction of the under part of 
the penis, which, when it is erected, and only then, is 
painful, and feels as if pulled down with a cord—this 


pain is chiefly under the froenum, (a membranous liga- 


ment under the penis, which ties the præpuce to the 
glans,) and along the duct of the urethra—tor the al- 


leviation of this ſymptom, low living is particularly 


neceſſary gentle exerciſe—avoiding all inebriating li- 


quids—laſcivious converſation, and the company of 
- lewd women—the penis may be bathed often in a day 


with warm milk and water, or the ſedative fomenta- 
tion, (No. 111.) may be uſed, keeping the glans cove- 
red with the præpuce during the operation and poul- 
tices of bread and milk may be applied to the parts. 

Bleeding with leeches upon the part has been bighly 


lee tight r by which means the 
penis 
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penis may be confined downwards to the me and! 
erections prevented, which ran e che Pal „ 


ful affection. | 2 
Sometimes it will Rappel c! "me the Wie 


of the irritation, the ſecretion of the mucus ſeems to 
be totally ſuſpended, or, at leaſt, conſiderably dimi- 
niſhed, ſo that no diſcharge, or only a very trifling 
one, takes place, though the other ſymptoms rage 
with great violence under theſe circumſtances we 
muſt have recourſe to bleeding, emollient applications, 
fomentations, (No. 85 or 111.) and poultices—thele * 
are neceſſary to abate the irritation, and bring on the 
diſcharge—and here alſo opiates are necefſary—after- 
wards we mult have recourſe, to the ſame remedies as 
we have before ſpecified. | | 
Beſides the ſymptoms we have repeated, dure 
uneaſineſs in the glands of the groins, and ſwelling, 
called 5450, and ſimilar effects in the teſticles, occa- 
ſioning pain and tumefactions, will occur; but theſe 
ariſe from ſympathy, where no abſorption of virus has 
taken place, and will yield to the ſame modes of 
treatment as above laid e conſiſtin of the W 
plan and topical ſedatives. £3. n Gn | — 
But when the virus is abſorbed into the ably it 
gives riſe to variety of complaints, which have recei- | 
ved various appellations from the parts affected, but 4 
are all owing/ to one and the ſame cauſe. The difeaſe 
then. is conſidered as the pox, or Lues VENERER, 
"which may bs communicated! to the habit, wherever 
the venereal-virus gets inſinuated into any-partWhich 
is *wodndedgn or 1 ulcerated, or from ulgers- formed by 
FT, Dada a 5 
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its own x acrimony.” or from parts being touched by it 
here the ſkin.is abraded—and the places where the 
| acrimony firſt makes 1 its entrance, are thoſe where the 
iſcafe i in general firſt makes its appearance—and' as 
coition is the moſt common way of contracting i it, ſo 
the firſt ſymptoms moſt frequently appear ſomenhere 
upon the genitals. 
. DESCRIPTION. We may juſtly ſuſpect that 
the virus is diffuſed through the general maſs of lymph, 
if the local ſymptoms, ſuch as ſhankers, buboes, &, 
do not give way to the uſual m methods of cure, 
or, when cured, if they break out again without : any 
freſb contagion—bur if, at the ſame time, we find ul. 
cers breaking out in the throat, dry ſcabby eruptions 
gon the ſkin, or hard callous tubercles, or puſtules co- 
vered with a yellow f ſcab, and appearing chiefly on the 
hairy. parts, we may be certain that the e Cafe | is con- 
rn med. 
But ſometimes theſe ſymptoms appear without any 
el of the genitals, and may be produced by other 
a of acrimony it may be neceſſary to give. what 
we conſidered”: their characteriſtic appearances. 
Venereal eruptions have a branny appearance, and are 
an ae unattended with itching, and the ſcales 
being picked off, the ſkin appears ot 8 FORD rom, 
r rather copper colour underneath. 1 
The tubercles, or Puſtules, ſeldom occupy che cheeks 
* bolt, the noſe, nor have a purulent ; apex, but are covered 
at top. © either with 4 dry branny ſearf, like the erop 
dog juſt c mentioned, 355 With « hard ry ſtab of 
nigh rawy yellow « colo ur z they" particularly break opt 
 amongſ 
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amongſt the hair or r near is on the forehead or 
temples. „ 

Venereal ulcers of the oth a4 affect the don, | 
vwula, and fauces, then ſometimes, though very rarely, 
the gume frequently extend to the noſe, and are cal- 
bus or hard in their edges they are circumſcribed, 
and, for the moſt part, NEL at leaſt they are con- 
fined to certain places —are generally hollow, and moſt 
commonly covered with a white or yellowiſh lough at 
the bottom are red i in their circumference, and fre- 
quently corrupt the ſubjacent bones — and are alſo, in 
general, combined with ſymptoms known to VE ve- 
nereal, 1 


With reſpect to pains, thoſe which are deep ſeated, 


particularly of the arms, head, and ſhins, always fixed 
in the ſame place, and which affect the middle and 


more ſolid part of the bones of the arms and legs, and 
thoſe of the head, raging chiefly and with great vio- 


ence in the fore part of the night, may be held as ſure 
| ſigns of this diſeaſe—but other wandering pains of the 


_ membranes, of the muſcles, and the ligaments of the 


joints, though they may ariſe from a venereal taint, 


they cannot be conſidered as certain ſigns without 


other ſymptoms of the lues are apparent at the fame 


time. 


Hard indolent  fonllings 6 in different parts of the body, 


s in thoſe, which are ficſhy—in the perioſteum—upon 


dhe tendons— upon the ligaments—or upon the bones, 
ot thoſe entuberances at the verge of the anus, called 
deut they are all of them ſigns of a confirmed 


Vi if they a are not preceded. or accompanied. by ſome. 


Be 
V+ 
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certain biens of this diſafe that are more certain and 
evident, we ſhould be very cautious of concluding 
that they proceeded from venereal virus; for they may 
depend upon ſome lurking ſerophulous humour. And 
here we muſt obſerve, that when they derive their ori- 
gin from this laſt cauſe, they are very ſeldom Painful, 
or tend to inflame and ſuppurate, whereas thoſe which 
are venereal uſually do; and, if they lie upon a bone, 
generally produce a caries upon the large bone of the 
leg, fore arm, and thoſe of the ſkull, theſe carious ul- 
cers are moſt commonly met with, and when they are 
aſſociated with nocturnal pains, we never can heſitate 
about pronouncing their ſpecific nature. 

' Frequent abortions, or the excluſion of ſcabby, ul- 
cerated, half-corrupted, and dead fœtuſes, happening 
without any manifeſt cauſe to diſturb the fœtus be- 
fore its time, or to deſtroy it in the womb, may be 
reckoned as a ſure ſign of one of the parents being 
contaminated. 

The more recent the complaint is the leſs difficult it - 
will be to cure—and the habit of body is a material 
conſideration ; for thoſe whoſe blood is in a mild and 
bland ſtate ſuffer leſs conſiderably than thoſe who have 
their juices actimonious; for the diſeaſe is remarkably 
violent, and extremely difficult to cure, in ſcorbutic and 
ſcropbi vlous conſtitutions and in a perſon already incli- 
ned to aſthma, pulmonary conſumption, dropſy, gout, or 
any other chronic diſorder, it is alſo more tedious, forthe 
Tame reaſons, than in one whoſe habit is in a ſound and 
Healthful ſtats; for as the original. diſeaſe: is increaſed 


by the acceſſian of the yenereal virus, ſo the lues is ag. 
| gravated 
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eravated by being joined to a new diſorder, inaſmuch 
25 the conſtitution labours under complicated miſchiefs. 
The more ſymptoms ariſe, and the more they af- 
ect the bones, ſo. much the more difficult the cure 5 
becauſe the venereal virus appears to occupy the mi- 
nute parts of the habit, and be very univerſally diffu- 
ſed through the humours - but the malady becomes 
incurable if the virus affects the brain, the lungs, the 
liver, or any of the nobler internal parts, the patients 
will either ſink under that nn called tabes, or 
die apoplectic. , 
CAUSES. The remote or * are, all thoſe 
applications which inflame or dry up local venereal 
ulcerations, whether aſtringent given internally, or ex- 
hibited externally, or the diſcuſſion of buboes without 
the exhibition of mercury. 
CURE. The indication i is, to free the habit * 
the venereal contagion, which may always be done by 
mercury in ſome ſhape or other, either alone, or com- 
bined with ſome other medicines, which the peculi- 
arity of the conſtitution may demand, as in every ſpe- 
cies of this complaint, or every complaint ariſing from 
this ſource, where we are called in before the virus has : 
got firmly rooted in ſome of the more noble organs of 
vitality, : 
Different a hos been fond of 8 
. eparations of mercury, and different modes of throw- 
ing it into the habit. 

Some adviſe cdomel to, by method on the inſide of 
the mn or * to the a of four grains IVEY 


I 
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diy, unde ire en into che Habit r the #blorbexs 
EOithichs © ee + the deretpiata eee (No, 16). 
from half a dram to two drams to be rubbed on the 
inſide of the thighs above the knee once or twice a day 
for Youre 1 of n all all * venereal ſymptoms 
vaniſh. 

Some have been and of calcined mercury, (246,) 
and opium, half a grain of each formed into a pill, 
and taken night and morning, with a decoction of the 
woods, (No. 88.) increaſing the doſe to a grain each, 
or "1 - 

*-Ofhers have given the — to the corroſive 
ſublimiate ſolution, (No. 168.)' mixed with half a pint 
of barley water, or decoction of the woods, as 88.) 
to be taken night and morning. 

The patients ſhould lie in bed to ſweat after taking 
thie medicine, and they ought to drink plentifully of 
"whey, 'barley-water, or ſome ſuch hquid, throughout 
the'day—and if the medicine acts not as a gentle ape | 
nent, a mild purge may be given occaſionally. It has 
"Been obſerved, that thoſe whom it purges two or three 
| Yes a day get well ſooner than thoſe- whom it does 
or purge—it very ſeldom affects the mouth, but pro- 
motes diſcharge by urine and the ſkin.— This courſe 
js to be continued ſome weeks after all the ſymptoms 


| \Mifeppear—ard the decoction of the woods: ſhould be 


taken for ſorne time aſter the ſolution is left off. 
Some prefer the ſublitnate pills, (No. 169.) — 
the den of neee eaſily and _ taken in 


nd act 2911 Aw got bas „no en 
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greater quantity, and from the ſtomach, bearing i it bete 
ter in this way; for the pills, gradually diſſolving, are 
ud not to affect the fiomach, tin as the . 
drank. 

However, I think — mccain Fg 
into its moſt minute parts, which art 1s capable af com. 
pleting, the beſt mode of adminiſtration, as in the mer- 
curial gummous ſolution, (No. 170.) or the mercurial 
gummous pill, (No. 171.) as the form belt pleaſes, 
Theſe ſeldom produce falivation, if ſome. purgative | 


is exhibited every tenth day, and are ſaid quickly, 


ſafely, and pleaſantly to take off all the effects of ve- 
nereal virus, where no chirurgical operation is neeeſ- 


ſary, and then to be highly uſeful in expediting the 
cure; for by this mode of adminiſtration, a ſufficient 
quantity of this powerful medicine may be thrown into 


the habit with the greateſt eaſe, without producing 


thoſe violent effects the ſaline mercurials are very apt 


ta occaſion—and, perhaps, it is from this power of 
filling the habit by theſe mild means upon which 1 its 
ſuperior efficacy depends. 

For children, where mercury is 8 to be 
given, the mercurial ſyrup, (No. 172.) for obyious 
— claims the preference. | 

Where mercury given in theſe. ages fail, hints 
a proper management, it rarely does, corroſiye 
ſublimate has been-recommended—eſteemed by many 


the molt preferable preparation in, venereal. diſeaſes of 


the ſkin, and thoſe of the bones. 
Some caſes there are, t which witha not ot yield 
to mercury alone, and ſome where ſucceſs has been 
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derived» by varying from time to time the | mercurial 
Preparations adminiſtered, and conjoining them fre. 
quently with cicuta—adminiſtering ſarſaparilla decoc- 
tion, that of mezereon, (No. 173. ) or bark with cha- 


lybeates, or cooling medicines, opiates, antiſpaſmodics, 


or cordials, ſuch as the conſtitutional circumſtances 


required, But here the ſagacity of the practitioner 


muſt be left to make the neceſſary diſtinction, as it is 
impoſſible to point out upon paper preciſely the devi- 
ations which may occur. We ſhall only obſerve, that 


where the diſeaſe reſiſts the mode we have laid down, 


the practitioner muſt labour to find the conſtitutional 
defect, and combine with mercury other remedies ap- 
propriated to its relief. 

Beſides, there are now and then ſome venereal ſymp- 


toms which will remain, notwithſtanding the mercurial 


and depending on internal 


courſe being properly perſiſted in, ſuch as nodes, and 
ſwellings of the perioſteum—theſe are ſometimes 


cured by the mezereon decoction, (No. 173.) or the 


compound one of ſarſaparilla perſiſted in for a long 


continuance of time, which will be vided much by the 
warmth of a ſouthern clime. As for other local affec- 
tions, ſurgical aſſiſtance is not immediately neceſſary; 


for healing up of ſhankers, and diſcuſſing buboes by 


too haſty external applications, has often created miſ- 


chief —cleanlineſs and dry lint, in- the firſt inſtance, 

n Mies ſor the cure of 
both, is by much the ſoundeſt M Mice, and vill a- 
moſt always anſwer, if the complaints are ſimply venereal 
—if other wiſe, and they obſtinately refit this mode, the 
kill of a ſurgeon may beceme a neceſſary auxiliary. ou 
PEP Wich 
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Wich reſpect to a ſalvation, it is ſeldom, Ae ever at 


all, neceſſar however, if it is determined on, before 5 


the courſe is begun, ſhould the patient be of a full ha- 
bit, it is adviſeable to take away ſome blood have 


recourſe to the warm or vapour bath, two or three 
times, and clear the ſtomach and bowels with a doſe” 
of gentle phyſic—then let the patient put on a flannel 
ſnirt—and half a dram of mercurial ointment, (No. 
167.) muſt be rubbed in on the inſide of the thighs 
every evening, gradually increaſing the quantity to 


two drams, or more, if the conſtitution requires it, 
ill a ſpitting is brought on—and this muſt be kept 
up for a fortnight after every venereal ſymptom has 
diſappeared the patient ſhould drink plentifully of 
ſome diluting liquid, as barley water with gum arabic, 
marſh-mallow tea, or ſuch like and perſiſt in a light, 
_ ealily digeſtible diet—avoid the cool air—and ſpit 
from a pint to a quart every day—the more W 
the ſalivation is brought on the better. 3.70 Die; 

If we want to prevent the mercury from laying too 


ſtrong hold of the mouth, it muſt be diverted to the 


ſkin, by keeping the patient in a conſtant ſtate of per- 
ſpiration, from the warmth of the room, by drinking 
plentifully of warm, diluting watery liquids—or, ſnould 
he wiſh to avoid a ſpitting, the patient ſhould take from 


time to time ſome gentle phyſic, or go into a vapour 


bath; and this mode by ſome is thought the moſt adviſe< 
able, as by theſe means we ſhall be enabled to throw in a 
large quantity of mercury if inflammatory ſymptoms 
occur, we muſt have recourſe to bleeding, and con- 
fine an Patient to a low diet, and copious dilution 


with 
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with watery mucilaginous liquids—but, ſhould the 
ſtrength be much reduced, a nouriſhing diet, with 
wine, infuſion of bark, and ſome chalybeate dran, 
tion, and a free country air, are proper.” 

After the courſe is completed, and the cure per- 
formed, the patients ſhould return to their uſual modes 
of living, as has been repeatedly recommended, when 
recovering from any acute diſcaſe that has much ha- 

wien che conſtitution. ] | 


WE 5 now are to treat of diſeaſes of the ſkin—ſome 
of which are conſidered merely as local complaints of 
the Kin ſelf, beginning in, and not extending them- 
elves farther than that part of the machine; whilſt 
others depend on acrid ſtates of the humours, and are 
more generally diffuſive through the habit, putting on 

Kieran appearances, according to the parts they af- 
feet, and very often alternating with thoſe on the ſkin; 
4 ö that, on the expulſion of the acrimonious humours, 
| hey manifeſt themſelves « on the exterior ſurface of the 

*machine 1 and, on being repelled *&caſion internal 

,aﬀfeRtions. | 

e ian, therefore, formt this elaſt of ble bin 

7 Into two « diviſions, after eee, e and * 

thence deduce our general modes of cure. 

And, firſt, of the | 
Il, 
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ſo called from the effect! it produces. Different are Nahe 

cauſes from which this complaint may ariſe, as the 
ſcurvy, ſo called, lues venerea, & c. but as theſe 
eruptions are only ſymptomatic, when thus derived, 
we ſhall confine ourſelves to the common itch, 

' DESCRIPTION. This is diſcoverable by ſmall 
ſpots about the ſize of a millet ſeed, or ſomewhat larger, 
which, broken by ſcratching, form a ſcab—itch vio- 
lently—it is contagious, and chiefly affects the hands. 

This diſorder chiefly begins between the fingers 
red, hot veſicles, full of acrid ſerum, make their ap- 
pearance, to which, by ſcratching, dry, rough ſcabs, 
attended with great itching, ſucceed. | 

But this, according to the ſtate of humours being 
more or leſs in a bland or acrimonious ſtate, puts 
on different appearances—hence the ſpots, inſtead 
of being merely veſicular, will have here and there 
appearances of matter contained in- them, eſpecially 
if the diſeaſe has been of any continuance, and 
the patients very dirty however, we may in ge- 
neral diſcover ſome ſpots manifeſting the true itch, 
particularly in the places where there is the moſt 
warmth, as between the fingers, in the bend of the 
po: under the arm-pit, in the. interior part below the 

nee. 

Children are more ſubject to it than adules—delicate 
habits with ſþft ſmooth. ſkins—and adults more than 
old people all which is owing to the ange and. moiſs 

2 OT.” ture 
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ture of the ſkin, and quicker ſenſbiliry of that we in 
one than another. 

The CAUSE is univerſally believed to be, animal. 
woke! in the ſkin—and, from the idea of this complaint 
fo founded, a number of the appearances of this com. 

plaint is readily and ſatisfactorily accounted for, as why 
it is attended with 1rching—why caught by contagion 
— and why it returns after ſometimes being cured, 
The itching is occafioned by theſe animalculæ irri- 
tating the fibres in the places where they are lodged— 
hence raiſing a very minute bliſter, which, provoking 
us to ſcratch, is burſt, and ſerum then oozes out and 
forms a ſcab—and theſe animalculz running under the 
-cuticle, or ſcarf ſkin, (14.) depoſit their eggs in va- 
rious parts, which, by the heat of the machine, are 
hatched; and thus the diſeaſe ſpreads itfelf—by conta- 
gion, it is communicated either by the animalculz 
themſelves getting from the affected to the ſound per- 
bon or from touching any ſoft ſubſtance where they 
may be lodged—or from the perſon receiving ſome of | 
the eggs upon the cuticle, which are rubbed into the 
furrows, and there lay a proper time for producing 
their young—and probably its return may be owing to 
the eggs not being totally en in ſuch as were 
affected, and apparently cured. 
Sometimes little prominent ſpots, itching and crowd- 
ing together, neither excoriated nor ſcabby, will affect 
the ſkin; from a retention of acrid perſpirable matter, 
made more acrimonious by ſtagnating in the ſmall 
3 { holtowr en cm n containing ſome 
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fluid, and ſmalk glands, called ſebaceous 3 of 
the ſkin and face—theſe are called TETTERS or HFRPES» 
from erpo, repo, to creep, becauſe they creep from 
place to place, and, like the former, are only inherent 
in the part affected, and do not contaminate the male 
of fluids. 4710) ; 

| Theſe we give as ſpecimens of eruptions PING ex- 
ternal cauſes - theſe W indiſcriminately to 9 
people. oy 

But in infants, or the younger claſs of alin he 
| ſkin is often eroded with an acrimonious ſerum, and 
more frequently the hairy ſcalp in the ſkin, which be- 
gins at firſt to grow moiſt, with an itching—hence 
children rub their heads againſt the pillows, or any 
other thing they lie upon—when this diſeaſe is in its 
beginning, a rather acid and very nauſeous ſmell may 
be perceived—hence ſome have called ſuch eruptions 
ACORES, from acer, ſharp or ſour—afterwards the ſkin 
begins to grow red, becomes granulous, then they 
have named it HERPES MILIARIS, miliary tetter, be- 
cauſe the diſeaſe ſpreads and creeps along, and ſpots 
like millet-ſeed are prominent above the ſkin—others 
have called it ricosuvs, from ficus, a fig, becauſe in 
the ſkin the eruptions look like the ſmall round ſeeds 
of a fig cut in two—then is the efflux of ſerum aug- 
mented, which in a ſmall ſpace of time are:conereted 
into foul ſcabs, which ſometimes are ſo: thick, that 
znetrated: with many very ſmall apertures; 
permit a: ſomewhat thicker humour to oo 
out; but that begins: to adhere on all ſides to the cruſt 
or ſeab, increaſing 1 ts thickneſs, grows putrid, erodes 
me 
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— an — — — 
moth- worm deſtroys cloaths, ſo 1 tis the ſkin 
| hence is derived the term n #71 
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13 It has alſo been called pavvs, dd 
its reſemblance to a honey-comb—and in Engliſh 
112 from ſcald, ſcrufy or ſcabby, and head 
hen on the head it bears that name — when on the 
=" CRUSTA LACTEA, Or mill ſcab—indeed they both 
have been reduced to the ſame ſpecies, and called 
WERPES PUSTULOSUS, puſtulous fetter, and this is con- 
ſidered as the mildeſt of all, infeſting the forehead and 
temples, but occurs only in infants one or two years old 
whilſt they make uſe of milk. hence * term nuf 
LACTSA, or milk ſcab. W | 
DESCRIPTION. This, to which we that con- 
fine ourſelves, begins with numerous little veſicles, or 
bluddery/ appearances, full of an oily fluid, cohering | 
tagether, at firſt white, afterwards yellow—theſe veſi- 
cles, dried and ſhrunk up, pour forth a ſmall quantity 
of colourleſs liquid milk, which, being dried, form 
ſeubs ; and they are either dry, or moiſt, white, or 
yellow, ſeldom brown—they itch, from whence the 
4 {ſcratches them off, which, being removed, the 
kia appears bright but very oſtem there appears ſmall 
apertures, whence again flows out a viſcid humour, 
— ſende—the diſeaſe cured; 0 ** 
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This affection ſometimes creep tothe poſteriar par 
of the head, cars, chin, — and, 1 
whole ſurface of the body. 99} open 

Groſs, fat chiidren are liable. to you affected ach, 
this, who abound with milk, who ſuck fat—greedy 
nurſes, full of milk—it alſo occurs in children replete 


with the ſeeds of the ſcrophula, (75 1.) not yet making 


its appearance, or whoſe blood is vitiated with acri- 
mony, from the faults of nurſes—who are iraſcible, 
fand of liquor, . or We to any 4 


of their ffuids. 
$ 3. Leprosy. | 


* 


from the gan word lepros, . aſper, dong e BR ſkin? 


becomes rough with ſcales—and ELEPHANTIAS1S, from 


eephas, an elephant, becauſe this diſorder. creates 
ſome appearances in the legs like thoſe of an elephant. 
From the accounts given by ARE Tus and Cxrsus, 
many have taken the two diſeaſes to be the ſame, only 
in different degrees, ſuppoſing the LEPROSY more ſu - 


perficial, the ELEPHANTIA$1S more deep-ſeated, calling: 


one the leproſy of the Greeks, the other the leproſy oſ 
the Arabians—but modern authors have divided them 
into different genera, and have given us ſeparate hang 
toms by which. they may be. diſtinguiſhed—howe 
ve ſhall confine qurſelves to the former, as — 
Tiaſis, though endemic in Egypt ee, _—_ abos; 
- DESCRIRTION.. 5 This 4 Alea, hard, 
chick puſtules or tubeteles or dry ſcales like — 
wan of a reddiſh colour, affecting the face and hands, 
E e e without 
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without, pain, n the whole body, though inthe 
vicinity there is an itching, and ſometimes theſe puſtulous 
eru ptions themſelyes itch alſo—the ſkin frequently near 
them is rather paſty, commonly deſtitute of ſenſation, 
and. the. legs affected with a ſoft, pale, and inelaſtic 
ſwelling—ſometimes the eruptions ulcerate, and after- 
wards, become ſcabby—if a number of theſe make 
their appearance, it is called the e ne 
ocherwiſe, the dry. | 

Sometimes different parts of the bod: 7 ould 6's c0- 
vered with dry ſcales, which are white, and lay one 
ypon the other like the ſcales of a fiſn— theſe are large, 
and, amongſt the people of Aſia, are ſurrounded with 
a red circle; and ſome have obſerved, that the erup- 
tions were not only ſcaly, but ſmelt like fiſh—hence 
this kind of leproſy was called ICTHYOSI8, from the 
| Greek. word ikthus, piſcis, a fiſh. | 
Now, the tinea and leproſy we take to <A upon 
| ſome acrimonious humour diffuſed through the habit, 
and, 5 by, the efforts of OABLres depoſited, mah: the 
8 

According, "Mg to -h pot ang dies 
 circurnſtances do we form our indications of cure ; for 
having not, in the 1Tc# and TETTER. here recited, 0c- 
caſion to fear any il conſequences to be derived from 
repelling any humour into the habit, and the cauſes 
creating them being merely external, external appli- 
cations will be ſufficient to form a radical cure, at leal 
very trifting, aſſiſtance will be requiſite from internal 
remedies—whilft | in the. SCALD, HEA and LEPROSY, 


fac, internal Temmedies are aer as will clear the 
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regularly and' conſtantly ſome of the natural evacua- 
tions, particularly that of perſpiration and urine, and, 
at the fame time; ſo ſupporting the ſtrength of the y. 
tem, and eſpecially that of the digeſtive powers, that 
ſoft, mild, nutritious fluids may ſupply the place ot 
ole which are evacuated, and the diſpoſition which 
the conſtitution has to generate acrimony ſo offenſiye 
may be altered as much as in the power of medical ald 
to accompliſh——ind indeed the ſame modes will hold 
good in all the variety of eruptive complaints, unat- 
tended with any fever of moment, which are of long 
continuance, and come under the denomination of 
land ROY &c. and which we have not t before ſpe- | 
eifed. | k 
In order, therefore, to exemplify the different 
modes, we ſhall proceed to ſpeak of the cyre of the 
pour juſt now mentioned and, firſt, of the itch, _ | 
CHARACTERISTIC SIGNS are, puſtules, o 
itching ſmall ulcers, contagious, and chiefly agen 
the hands, from ſmall animalculæ irritating bord Kia 
below the cuticle; Wer e e 
CURE. In ſtrong robuſt conſtitutions, it may be 
adviſeable to take away ſome blood, and give 2 doſe « or 
two of gentle phyſic then let the ſkin be well cleaned; 
by going into the warm bath, and afterwards have re- 
courſe to ſome of the applications, (from No. 174 to 
% irh regard to ſulphur, we mult obſerye, that 
hat is called ſulphur vivum is preferable in theſe 
als as an external application, becauſe, in forming 
bones, it loſes mach of its efficacy the flowers are 


iced | 
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alſo ordered to be taken internally, as it is ſuppoſe 
that ſome of the animalculæ might be too deep-ſeated 
for the ointment to affect them, hence might they be 
reached by the ſteams paſſing through the ſkin—in- 
deed, coupled with a little cream of tartar, it makes 
an agreeable opening and diaphoretic medicine. 
With che mercurial waſh and ointment it will be ſuf. 
Kicient to waſh or anoint the parts affected, or to rub 
ſome of the latter into the palms of the hands or wriſts 
and it would be right now and then to take ſome 
gentle phyſic, and drink copiouſly of ſome aqueous 
liquid, to prevent the mercury from afle&ing the 
mouth. | 
If the complaint proves obſtinate, as it will ſome- 
< 1 mes do if it is of the dry ſpecies, warm baths may be 
uſed during the external applications, and ſmall doſes 
of antimonials, (278.) and mercurials, (246.) exhi- 
bited with a decoction of the woods, (No. 88, 89.) — 
but theſe are ſeldom neceſſary, though they are uſeful 
as auxiliaries, where the acrid ſtate of the humours 1 1s 
a coneomitant. Notwithſtanding mercurials have been 
adviſed, and almoſt always ſucceed in-the cure of this 
com plaint, there have been inſtances where it has con- 
tinued, even after the patient has gone through a ſali- 
vation under theſe circumſtances, where mercury 
bas not been effieacious, ſulphur is: our dernier reſort. 
With regard to the herpes ori tetter, it is cured by 
” topical applications, and ot ſuch kinds as by their ſti- 
mulus and aſtringeney give ſtrength and firmnels to 
the part affected, ſo that tlie matter of perſpiration i; 
wide to paſs of een, hows PN from accumu- 
| Jating 
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lating on account, of the weaknels and relaxed ſtate of 
the places wherein the complaint manifeſts itſelf—of re- 
medies of this ſort there are a great variety, ſuch as ink, 
water of kali, oil from burnt paper, rags or wood 
which is acrid; this ĩs to be diluted with faſting ſaliva, 
and the part affected anointed with it but the moſt 
preferable is a waſh formed of ten grains of muriated 
quickſilver diſſolved in a pint of water —ſolutions of 
the preparations of lead, (210.) have been in the 
milder kind of this diſeaſe uſeful and efficacious 

- The rix RA, or SCALD HEAD, that ſpecies to which 
vue confine ourſelves, has for its CHARACTERIS- 
TIC SIGNS, {mall ulcers in the ſkin of the hairy 
ſealp, at the roots of the hair, oozing out a humour 
running into a white, dryiſh ſcab—when this happens 
to children otherwiſe apparently healthy, the body 
ſhould be kept open with mild aperients, ſuch as mag- 
neſia and rhubarb, or Polychreſt ſalt, in properly pro- 
portioned doſes— the hair kept cloſe cut and ſhort— 
the parts clean, by waſhing them with ſoap and water | 

—and a moderate diet preſcribed. 
Indeed, it is uſually cured by weaning the child, or 
changing the nurſe, whoſe milk is younger, thinner, 
and leſs loaded with oily matter.. ; 

Theſe children get the tech later, 1 with 
more difficulty their bowels are coſtive and often 
there appears a propenſity to rickets without the 
eruption ſhould be imprudently repelled, nothing elſe 
C5 neceſſary to be done—but if it ſhould be attended 
with an acrimony of the humours, and ſpreads itſelf to 


f Aﬀetenc Parts of the body, a young nurſe ſhould be 
E e e 3 choſen 
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choſen whoſe milk is bland ane well diluted, got rich 
and thick; ſhe therefore ſhould live on liquid or woil. 
tening food at the ſame time, if reſtleſs, gentle opiates | 
1 Nr be now and then given to procure ſleep. 
Should this complaint prove obſtinate, and bea at- 
"tended with great itching, a paleneſs of the counte- 
nance, and the fleſhy parts appear relaxed and flabby, 
here we muſt have recourſe. to {mall doſes of calomel, 
as an alterative, and antimonial wine, with the fame 
intent, proportioning the doſes to the ſtate of the ſto- 
mach and bowels, that the one may not purge, nor 
che other occaſion too conſtant ſickneſs or nauſea, 
To allay the itching, the head may be rubbed with 
8 il of ſweet almonds—ſeveral recommend-the pitch 
ointment of the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory, which J have 
| found effectual cream mixed with chalk in fine pow 
der. ſolutions of the preparations of lead, and that of 
muriated Fe, as in 1 cale: of tetter, may | be had. 
| recourſe to. . 70158 J 
In every eruption of ihe. tettery kind to which chil 
dren are liable, of which the ſcald head we conlider 
one, Mr. Bell afferts, the ſulphur, in ſome form or 
other, commonly proves the moſt effectual application, 
therefore, in e ba other remedies, fulphur f ſhould 
be employed. 25 n 
| However, of theſe remedies I ſhould acre 2 
very cautious uſe, ' becauſe J have ſeen. great miſchiefs 
occur "from the injudicious application of ſtimulants 
and repellents in ſome caſes, from the idea of the com- 
plaint being merely cuticular, borrowing nothing from | 


the habit i in General —a dee is obvious has it been, 
1595. 4 | $594] ; 5 that 


* 
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that ſoon after the repulſion of the 3 coughs, and 

febrile ſymptoms have come on uneaſineſs in the 
bowels—perceptible emaciation, which, upon the re- 
appearance of the complaint, have all Sone off in a2 
country town, where it was the practice of the old wo- 

men to cure the ſcald head with pepper and butter, i it 
very often proved fatll. 

1 ſhould. therefore adviſe that 1 3 of 
nurſes, or weaning, with the uſe of gentle purgatives,. 
ſhould be firſt tried—if theſe ſucceeded not, the.uſe. of 
alteratives and antimonials, or the ponderous muriated 
earth, ſhould be tried for ſome time, and iſſues, before 
recourſe ſhould be had to any of the preparations of 
lead, mercury, or ſulphur, then they might be tried 
with ſafety, as I have from experience been convinced 
—and theſe iſſues ſhould be continued 'till the com- 
plaint be totally cured, and the conſtitution has reco- 
vered its. uſual ſtrength and firmneſs hen this has 
been repelled, it has been thought adviſeable to endea- 
vour to ſolicit the complaint back again, if any inter- 
nal ſymptoms manifeſted themſelves, which, it is ſaid, 
may be done by the application of the leaves of bete to 
the part originally affected; but of this 1 have had no 
experience. it might, however, be tried, whilſt, the 
other internal remedies above recommended, to. I | 
off the humour were perſiſted in. 

In the CURE of the LxyROSY, whoſe CHARAC- 
TERISTIC SYMPTOMS are, the ſkin rough, with 
white eſchars, which, have. a branny appearance, and 
are chapped—ſometimes moiſt underneath and itching 
vm bath, a clear pure air, with 2 thin laxative 
E EE + by diet, | 


diet, are eſſentially neceſſary— and alſo the uſe of anti- 
monials and mercurials—though a ſalivation exaſpe- 
rates this diſeaſe, ſix grains of calomel, with one of 
camphor, may be exhibited once a week, and purged 
off with a common purging draught'in the morning, 
Dr. Rvsst: aſſerts, he cured the dry leproſy in the 
courſe of a month, by giving a bolus made of the fleſh 
of vipers, twenty grains, and one of camphor, with a 
little conſerve of roſes, every night, and the morning 
followi ing half a pint of ſea water—viper broth, or 
chicken broth with vipers, has been conſidered as 
beneficial but the greateſt ſucceſs has been attributed 
to the decoction of the interior part of the elm. tree, 
(No. 178. ) which ſhould be continued ſeveral weeks 
—and ſhould, by its uſe, the effloreſcences be aug · 
mented, it is a pleaſing ſymptom, as it promiſes a ſa- 
1 termination. 

We have had inſtances of this complaint, where th 
Hmptoms have put on a high degree of violence, be- 
ing cured by bark and ſaflafras, (No. 179.) and the 

application of a ſtimulant lotion, (No. 180.) night 
and morning, a perpetual bliſter being at the ſame 
time kept open between the ſnoulders. 

In complaints of this claſs I have found great bene- 
"fir from the judicious uſe of mercurials and antimo- 
- nials, intermediately giving the ponderous muriated 
earth, with the compound decoction of ſarſaparilla of 
che London Diſpenſatory to a quart of which I = 
occaſionally added fix drams of Peruvian bark. 

. Indeed, in all eruptive complaints which are hits 


-vith, and 3 from an acrimony of the Auids in- 
a an; 3 ternall) 
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ternally diffuſed," and manifeſt themſelves by ſymp 
toms which beſpeak general affections of the habit, or 
internal local ones, 1 ſhould recommend the gentle 
evacuating and tonic plan, on the principles we have 
ſpecified in the former part of this ſection; and ſhall 
now proceed to ſpeak of ſome complaints which have 
been detached from the general arrangement inten⸗ 
— and one accidentally omitte el. 


SECTION XXI. 
81. Ivrramntarion or THE Won. 


Drsckipriox. This complaint is attended 

with heat, tenſion, ſwelling, and pain in the lower 
part of the belly—vomiting—the mouth of the womb 
is ſo painful, that it cannot bear the touch, and'ls 
drawn inwards—there is a continued fever, ſometimes 
of the remittent kind, accompanied with chillneſs, de- 
lirium, toſſing about of the body—the head, though 
chiefly the fore part, is painful, and alſo the eyes 
_ convulſions of the neck, hands, and feet come on— 
the pain extends itſelf to the groins, thighs, midriff, 
and collar bones, aſſociated with difficulty of breath- 
ing and pleuritic ſymptoms; — nauſea - vomiting hie- 
gough - coſtiveneſs and yur in LH . * 
manifeſt themſelves. O 2164 - 

In the beginning the pulſe is full ind quick n Heer 
wards wand and frequent to which are joined faint- 
no ings 
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 Dngs—coldneſs of the extremities Aro ſineſ— with a 
number of other dangerous and violent ſymptoms. 
CASES. The womb may be affected with is 
complaint from all thoſe cauſes which are apt to in- 
duce inflammatory affections in other parts. (See In- 
Hammation, P · 468, & c.) Hobſtructed menſes—or 
any thing which will determine the blood too freely to 
the womb, and create an accumulation more than na- 
turally large in that organ. But authors have very 
judiciouſly divided it into three ſpecies— iſt, Into that 
which affects lying- in women — ad, That which is at- 
tended with a malignant fever and, 3d, That which 
deduces its origin from the milk. = 
In THE FIRST OF THESE, a ſuppreſſion of Jachia the 
_ precedes the complaint, or it is brought on by violent 
efforts of the accoucheur in difficult labours, blows; 
compreſſion, laceration from the fingers, or the uſe . 
of inſtruments, retention of coagulated blood, and 
great force exerted in replacing a protypfuns or Sky 
gown of the womb, _ 

CURE. Now, where ks the Smarts of 4 a com- 
mon. inflammation are the concomitants, ſuch as local 
pain, heat, tenſion, and the pulſe full, quick, and 
hard, bleeding muſt be had recourſe to—fomentations_ 
and poultices—the patient ſhould drink copiouſly of 
watery. fluids— and take of nitrous, ſaline, and. anti- 
monial medicines and, in fine, the method purſued 
as in other inflammatory caſes. (See Inflammation, 
&c.) Beſides, here all external preſſure is to be 
avoided if neceſſary, the urine! muſt be drawn off by 
the, catheter, and. the rectum (49. emptied by glyſ- 
ters occaſionally but if the complaint ariſes from 4 
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ſuppreſſion: of the lochia, and; notwithſtanding all ous 
efforts, the pain ſhould continue, opiates may ſometines 
be given with. ſucceſs ; for this may proceed from ſome 
ſpaſmodic affection, occaſioned by irritatioun. 
Taz s:conD moſt commonly proceeds from internal 
cauſes, as putrid acrid matter, or a tranſlation of that 
which Creates eryſipelas to the uterus, diſcoverable by 
a burning heat internally—delirium—black dry tongue, 
and at the ſame time coldneſs of the extremities, ne 
a frequent and irregular pulſe. | #3: 208 
CURE. Here are required a freer uſe of opiates 
and diaphoretics, to determine the fluids to the ſkin; 
and evacuate the offending matter, becauſe theſe 
caſes ſeem more to depend upon irritating canſes than 
mere inflammations—the patients, therefore, ſhould bg 
kept much in bed, moderately warm drink freely of 
barley water, thin gruel, and- theſe frequently repeats 
ed—go occaſionally into the warm baths—and gentle 
diaphoretics (278.) ſhould be inſiſted upon, as anti- 
monials in ſmall doſes, acetated ammonia, (278, 279: 0 
pitre, (272.) and ſuch like. 

Tur TrirD, is an acute febrile dilcale, attended 
with a ſwelling of the belly — tenſion pain of the 
womb—thirſt—head- ach—delirium—dryneſs of the 
| tongue—diſturbed ſleep, although the lochia flow 
freely—and this inflammation ſometimes preceiles 
ſometimes: ſucceeds delivery. 

CURE. Here we ſhould purſue the mode firilas 
to what we have laid do vn in inteſtinal inflammation 
large evacuations, by bleeding, purging—with diure- 
lies, 1 a rent ſpare reg mer che milk allo ſhould 
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be Gliciied ind the breaſts by every Ponible wei 
ſetting the child early to the breaſts, applying cup- 
ping glaſſes, ſaline mixtures, and antimonial prepara- 
25 given at proper intervals, and che e kept 
: Wich reſpect to Ferding⸗ ſome have thought i it un- 
neceſſary, becauſe of the Achensee of the lochia; but 
in this caſe a larger quantity by much than what flows 
In that caſe is neceſſary to be taken, that death may be 
avoided, and the depoſition of milk in the abdomen, 
or 2 milk abſceſs, may be prevented; for this diſeaſe 
has been faid to be fatal to many women—and in 
opening the bodies of thoſe who have died of this diſ- 
eaſe, a milky, thin, or grumous matter, to the quan- 
[tity of a pint, has been effuſed in the abdomen. 
But if the fever ſhould be moderate, the lochia, 
 Fveats, and flow of mili into the breaſts proper and 
. natural—there ſhould be no ſwelling of the abdomen 
o head-ach—particularly if there ſhould be a looſe- 
neſs and bilious ſtools, it will be ſufficient to ſupport | 
"theſe evacuations by drinking copiouſly mild thin 
_ gruel—raking oily medicines, and the uſe of ſheathing 
glyſters. See PuERPERAL FEVER²R. (37 5.) 
Now, from the accounts given of theſe three ſpe- 
: cies, the indications of cure are plainly pointed out to 
n us. IN THE FIRST, we endeavour to take off the in- 
flammation by the common mode directed for ſubdu- 
ing inflammatory complaints of other parts. Ax THE 
4 s cONb, we attempt to evacuate the actimony. —And 
IN, THE LAST, to prevent the coagulation of the milk, 


er its effuſion i into parts for which it is not deſtined by 
nature, 
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nature, by folicting into, and keeping it in its na- 
tural reſeryoirs. . 1 on 


16 F. Mews, eelg Sag 


ſo called 2 the Green * ment, menſis, 2 month, 

from that being the uſual time of their periodic, ap- 
pearance - they are called, for the ſame reaſon, alſo 
MENSTRUA, or caTAMENIA—when theſe flow in their 
natural ſtace, there is a flux of blood from the veſſcls of 
the womb and vagina, (59, 60.) every month—in 
ſome every three weeks—they generally firſt make 
their appearance about the age of fourteen or fifteen— 
ſometimes at an earlier period—and go off, or ceaſe 
to flow, about the age of forty-nine or fifty—ſome- 
times ſooner, if they have made their appearance at an 
earlier period than common—this diſcharge, though 
very ſalutary when it flows regularly, and in due pro- 
portion, 1s always attended with diſagreeable conſe- 
quences when it is either too profuſe, too defective, or 
altogether obſtructed. 

When the menſes flow too copiouſly, continue too. 
long, or return too frequently, ſo that the machine 5 
feels evident increaſe of debility, this we > conſider : as 2 
Alea, called 5 

Mexoxnacra, from mene, menſis, and re, fivo, to 
flow, which may ariſe from too rapid circulation of the 
' blood, hence called aer1vz—or from too relaxed a 

ſtate of the uterine veſſels, then called passIvE. i 

Ix THE, FIRST, CASE, it 18 generally preceded'h 

head-ach—oppreſſed. breathing, attended with heat— 


thirſt—quick full | pulſe—pain of the loins—often down 
| the 


* Th 
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* _.ciſe, this diſeaſe muſt be conſidered of the paſſive kind; 
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the thighs—and other febrile ſymptoms—in this ciſe 
we muſt be exceedingly careful that we do not attempt 
to ſtop the flux of blood too ſuddenly, not till the veſ. 
ſels have ſufficiently emptied themſelves, or that has 
been performed by art——then we are to proceed on the 
cooling plan, and order ſuch remedies as will abate 
the too great vaſcular action, ſuch as we preſcribed in 
caſes of active hemorrhages when on that ſubje&, 
(622, &c.) ſuch as bleeding, nitrous medicines given 
copiouſly, with cooling emulſions, and a ſpare cool 
diet, and keeping the body open, is eſſentially neceſ- 
fary—care ſhould be taken to avoid heat—violent agi- 
tation, and exerciſe, and every mental, as well as 
corporeal exertion ; for theſe will give too great force 
to, the circulating fluids, and contribute to increaſe the 
complaint. 

But at the early e of the diſeaſe, if kat is here 
. recommended-ſhould fail of ſucceſs, ſmall doſes of ipe - 
cacoanha, (No. 133.) or tartarized antimony, (No. 
65:7.) (259.) ſufficient to create nauſea, or gentle vo- 
miting; for theſe take off ſpaſmodic conſtriction from 
the-ſurface, divert the flow of humours more generally 
ta the external parts, and hence render the circulation 
more equal. 

On the other hand, den the face n pallid, 
the breathing is affected by very moderate exerciſe— 
the back feels weak and painful from continuing 
in one poſture the pulſe grows feeble—the extremities | 
come unuſually cold in the evening the feet ap- 
pear paſty, and an uncommon wearineſs from exer- 


and 
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and ſo may it alſo if there are frequent returns of the 
giſeaſe; and in the intervals of the periodic diſchargey 
the whites, which we ſhall next 2 eee ars 


tend. 9191 | 2] 
CURE: In this cab we muſt chere the dif: 
charge, by cold wet applications to the pubes and ex” 
ternal parts ſpunge tents dipped in vinegar and water 
paſſed up the vagina—the patient avoiding an erect 
poſture as much as pofſible—lying cool on hair mat- 
trefſes—by ſhunning external heat—uſing a light aud 
cool diet—taking cool aſtringent drinks, with aſtrin- 
gents, (No. 56. 138.) and opiates internally keep- 
ing the body open with gentle aper lente, and — 
every cauſe of irritation. De 60H 
And, in order to prevent a relapſe, we muſt endea- 
vour to invigorate and give ſtrength to the ſyſtem, by | 
cold bathing, preparations of iron, and bark, and mo- 
derate exerciſe in a clear cool air. 
The diet ſhould be of nutritious kind—and, FRE 
the flux, all thoſe things called cordials ſhould: be 
avoided—though in ſome paſlive. caſes, where the 
flow is almoſt conſtant, joined with tonic Maggs x 
they may be highly uſeful—and gentle exerciſe 'in' a 
carriage has been ſaid to moderate and contribute to 


foppreſs the RENEE diſcharge. 
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ſo called Gun the Geck len os, albus; white, awd reo; 
fluo, to flow, becauſe of the diſcharge being general 

of a white colour. —alſo FI Vo ALBUs, white flux it is 
vulgarly called the wNirES, for the ſame” reaſon this 
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is a diſcharge of ſerous or mucous matter, fometimes 
white, at others yellowiſh, browniſh, or rather greeniſh, 
from the womb. and vagina. 

- DESCRIPTION. At firſt this diſcharge is mild 
and which afterwards, by not paſſing freely off, 
or ſtagnating, becomes more thick and acrimonious, 
and will be different with regard to its colour and 
ſmell indeed, thoſe ſymptoms which we have eny. 
merated as concomitants to a morbid flux of the 
menſes from a paſſive cauſe, generally here attend— 
and when the diſcharge is exceſſive, or of any long 
continuance, pains and weakneſs of the loins—indi- 
geſtion and other ſymptoms of debility—ſwelling of 
the eye-lids—thick urine==palpiration of the heart— 
frequent faintings, are almoſt always conſtant conco- 
mitants; — but in the early ſtages they do not frequently 
make their appearance to any great degree. 

Indeed, the colour and conſiſtence of the diſcharge 
Alter, from a variety of circumſtances, according to 
the nature and duration of the diſeaſe, ſeaſon, climate, 
and conſtitution in warm weather, groſs habits neg- 
lecting to keep the parts clean, from quantity or acri- 
mony painful excoriations are occaſioned, infomuch, 
that ſometimes it has been difficult to diſtinguiſh it 
from the effect of ſome venereal taint—and here it 

will be neceſſary to advert to ſome concomitant cir- 
cumſtances if a diſcharge comes on ſuddenly, with 
ſymptoms of heat and pain—if it is not attended with 
weakneſs or pain in the back—if the patient appears 
to be of a healthful ſtrong ſtamina—has had no chil- 


-dren—no miſcarriages—nor ſevere or copious flow of 
_- g  * the 


the menſes—if the diſcharge ſhould be thin and much 
diſcoloured at firſt, we may then ſuſpect ſomething of 
venereal affection in the caſe—indeed, I have known 
many cured of what they called the whites by means 
to which a virulent gleet, or clap, moſt readily yield. 
However, the wirr Es often occur in women who 
are ſubject to too copious a flow of the menſes, or have 
them too frequently return, and are liable to this from 
cauſes which weaken the veſſels of the womb and va- 
gina-or are of a relaxed or debilitated conſtitution-— 
hence it generally affects women advanced in life, par- 
ticularly thoſe who have had children, have often 
miſcarried, menſtruated irregularly—alſo thoſe who 
lead an inactive life thoſe who are full and jolly; and: 
whoſe ſolids are looſe and flabby - the more recent and 
whiter the diſcharge, the more eaſy to cure the difs- 
eaſe—the longer the continuance, and the more _ 
or brown the colour, the more difficult, 

CAUSES. Are all ſuch as occaſion a collection of 
ſerum, and weaken the veſſels of the parts affected; or 
the habit.in general—hence living in moiſt alf feed 
ing on too viſcid food leading a life of indolence 
uling too frequently warm baths—an immoderate flow, 
or an obſtruction of the menſes—or it may be occa- 
fioned by a tranſlation of humours to the womb and yas! 
gina, | „ te 
CURE. Now i it t wil appear obvious, as we dan 
ſider. the nature of the diſeaſe, whether local or general, | 
ſo. muſt we adapt our remedies, whether it depends, 
Upon the relaxed ſtate of the veſſels of the womb pri- 
* and principally, or we attribute it to-the debi - 
zl F 1 litated 
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litated ſtate of the ſyſtem—in the former, we may place 
much dependance upon external applications of the 
aſtringent claſs—in the latter, fome medicines inter. 
nally ſhould be exhibited, which will not only give 
ſtrength to the conſtitution, but contribute to main- 
tain it in that ſtate—hence, then, according to the 
different circumſtances of the conſtitution, we muſt 
regulate our modes of cure, 

When it occurs in thoſe who live ſedentary and in- 
dolent lives, indulging in luxuries, and ſupporting them- 
ſelves by a full rich diet, by which the habit will be 
loaded with groſs humours, their mode ſhould be al- | 
tered to a diet which is more ſparing, and a cooling 
regimen, having frequent recourſe to purgatives, and 
a more active ſtate of life—but to thoſe of a more 
weak, relaxed ſtate of ſolids, we mult invigorate the 
conſtitution in the ſame manner as directed in too co- 
pious flow of the menſes from a paſſive cauſe, (799.)— 
here it is of great uſe to keep the parts clean by fre- 
quent partial baths of cold water—and after gentle 
evacuations, in thoſe who have lived indolently and 
luxuriouſly, an aſtringent waſh of the gentle kind may 
be made uſe of, ſuch as che reſtringent injection, (No. 
165.) with the addition of eleven ounces of infuſion of 
toſes—in thoſe of relaxed habits, injections of bark 
with alum, alum water, infuſion of tormentil roots, 
with litharge water, or ſome ſuch aſtringent prepara- 
tions ; ; for they are ſaid ro diminiſh the diſcharge, and, 
in recent caſes, entirely remove it. 

Sometimes, from a long continuance of this diſeaſe, 


the humours are apt to be acrimonious and irritating, 
and 
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and allt i in ANTS the diſcharge ; FE hartſhorn 
jellies, or thoſe of iſinglaſs, are agreeable and were 
auxiliaries. 
Sometimes thoſe ſtimulants which act upon the uri- 
nary paſſages, and communicate their effects to the 
womb and vagina, have been thought beneficial in 
theſe caſes—Spaniſh flies in tincture, joined with ſome 
of the preparations of iron, and bark, have produced 
good effects balſam of copaiva—balſam of turpentine, 
and thoſe of this claſs, have been conſidered as uſeful. 
But, in caſes of long ſtanding, I have ſeen much be. 
nefit derived, during the uſe of aſtringent medicines, 
from a ſtimulating plaiſter or bliſter applied to the 
region of the ſacrum, or lower vertebræ of the back. 
If the complaint proceeds from, or is ſupported by 
a vitiated ſtate of fluids, that ſhould be corrected by 
the uſe of antimonials and mercurials, taken for ſome 
time, with a decoction of the woods in lime water— 
and in this ſtate of the conſtitution iſſues are extremely 
ſerviceable after this courſe, local applications and 
aſtringents internally bid fair to produce thoſe good ef- 
fects, which they fail of doing without ſuch an altera- 
tive plan. 
$ 4. We are now to treat of the menſes in a diffe- 
rent point of view, where they are either retained, ſup- 
preſſed, or flow with difficulty, and theſe are all com- 
prized under the term AMENORRHOEa, from the Greek 
a, alpha, non, mene, menſis, month, and reo, fluo to 
flow. = $08 
Tur rixsr or THESE, or THE RETENTION of the 
menſes, happens in women arrived at a ſtate of pu- 


Fit 3 berty, 


oz AMENORRHOEA, OR RETENTION, &c. 
berty, in whom, after the uſual time of their firſt ap. 
pearance, they do not now manifeſt themſelves; and 
when at the ſame time there are various affections, 
ſhewing the machine to be in a ſtate of diſeaſe. 

THE SECOND, or a SUPPRESSION, in adults, in whom 
the menſes, which have been accuſtomed to flow, are 
ſtopt. i 
IE THIRD is where they do flow, but too ſpa- 
ringly, attended with pain. 

Now in the firſt of theſe that diſeaſe CHLOROSIS, 
from the Greek #loros, viridis, green, or pallidus, pale, 
from the colour of the countenance, called here the 
GREEN SICKNESS, is induced, 
© DESCRIPTION. This complaint is attended 

with a pallid or yellowiſh countenance, unaſſociated with 
any yellowneſs of the eyes, like that in the jaundice— 

ſmall and weak pulſe, at the ſame time languid—a 
want of alertneſs in motion, with laſſitude and debility 
—the patients are affected with nauſea, vomiting, of- 
ten throw up wind, and have pain in the ſtomach— 
and, though they want appetite for common food, have 
a deſire for ſuch things as are not uſed for food, as chalk, 

flates, or other abſorbents, green fruit—they are coſ- 
tive, and have other ſymptoms of indigeſtion—the 
whole body is pale and flaccid—and the feet and great 
part of the body become paſty—by quick motion, par- 
ticularly going vp ſtairs, or climbing up hill, the 
breathing is laborious---palpirations affect the heart 
fainting---fomerimes a pain or giddineſs of ihe head 
comes on, but more certainly pains of the back, 1oins, 


and hips. Now cheſe ſymptoms are among the cer- 
tain 
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tain Gor of this diſeaſe when advanced to any confide- 
table degree; indeed, in the earlier ſtages moſt of 
them prevail, but not to that exceſs. 

As the menſes appear at different ages, we muſt not 
ſtile a perſon diſeaſed becauſe they flow not at a given 
time but if, after the common time has elapſed, there 
appear evident ſigns of indiſpoſition, ſuch as we have 
recited in their inferior degree, and leſs numerous, we 
need not heſitate in pronouncing the retention a diſ- 
eaſe, 5 © 
CAUSES. A debility of the ſyſtem in general, 
bringing on a ſimilar ſtate in the veſſels of the womb, 
whence a general languid and local uterine circulation, 
N the menſes to be retained. 

CURE. The indications are, to ſtrengthen the 
ſyſtem, and promote the action of the veſſels, particu- 
larly thoſe of the womb---and theſe are done chiefly 
by bark, cormentil root, and ſuch like, joined with 
preparations of iron and bitters---the patients ought to 
live on a generous diet, go into the cold bath, and uſe 
exerciſe---theſe will invigorate the conſtitution— after- 
wards, aloetic purges are uſeful - frictions of the lower 
extremities, and bathing the feet in warm water -in- 
deed, all thoſe purgatives are of ſervice which ſtimu- 
late the rectum, as aloes, rhubarb, black hellebore, 
and calomel; for they communicate ſimilar effects to 
the veſſels of the womb. N 
| Bliſtering the lower part of the back, or ſtimulating 

plaiſters applied me. may be advantageouſly recom- 
mended, 
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Where this debility is brought. on, as it ſometimes 
is, by continued uneaſineſs of mind, occaſioned by dif- 
appointments, or tedious delay in love, matrimony is 
an efficacious remedy - ſome alſo have great faith in 
the electric ſhock; and, indeed, as a ſtimulant, elec- 
tricity bids fair to be of great ſervice. 

THE SECOND SPECIES, Or SUPPRESSION of the menſes 
ariſes from a different cauſe, from ſome reſiſtance in the 
extremities of the uterine veſſels, originating moſt fre- 
quently from ſpaſmodic conſtriction of thoſe veſſels, or, 
according to ſome, from a rigidity of them—the for- 
mer ſeems to be the general cauſe, as it deduces 1 its 
origin from cold—fear—irregular paſſions—fullneſ— 
or ſomething fimilar—and this complaint comes on 
after the menſtrual diſcharges have gone on for ſome 
time regularly; for, on their firſt appearance, they 
will ſometimes ſtop, and not return for a year, or per- 
haps a longer ſpace but, under this circumſtange, we 
are not to _— this as a diſeaſe, without it is at- 
tended with ſome morbid ſymptoms, ſuch as periodic 
fluxes of blood f:om ſome other parts, as from the noſe, - 
eyes, ears, inteſtines, ſtomach, lungs, &c. which will 
ſometimes occur in cafes of ſuppreſſion, hyſteric Heap. 
toms, coltiveneſs, frequent colic pains ; for theſe in 
this ſpecies ; are very often concomitants. 

CURE. The indications of cure here are, to take 
off the ſpaſmodic conſtriction on the uterine veſſels, 
which we attempt by that claſs of medicines called 
emenagogues, or promoters of the menſes, (283. 
amongſt Which 1 conſider fabine, (228, 230.) as the 
moſt. certain, he 
However, 
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However, it is often ſufficient for the patient to 
keep quiet---avoid cold, and regularities of diet 
go into the warm bath, or ſit up in a half bath, or let 
teams of warm water be directed to the womb—or 
warm fomentations may be applied on the lower part 
of the abdomen, round the hips, and tr tops of the 
thighs. 

But we muſt obſerve, that theſe applications are 
only to be had recourſe to at the time when we ex- 
pe& nature would have made her efforts in a healthful 
ſtate and in ſome caſes the patient will feel ſome 

ſymptoms ſimilar to what uſually manifeſt themſelves 
before the coming on of the menſtrual diſcharge at 
each period---it is then we ſhould attempt to aſſiſt her, 

as molt likely to be ſucceſsful—but ſhould the diſeaſe 
not yield to theſe applications, the remedies adviſed in 
retention of the menſes, (805.) may be tried, particularly 
aloetic purges, electricity, and antiſpaſmodics---though 
here we ſhould be cautious in the uſe of tonic remedies 
and cold bathing---we ſhould rather depend upon ſuch 
as were more relaxing. 

This complaint is very often brought on by other 
diſeaſes of the conſtitution, and then is only ſympto- 
matic, to cure which we muſt advert to the cauſe, of 
whatever nature it is, and 1 our remedies Accor : 
dingly, | 

THe THIRD SPECIES, or painful menſtruation, ge- 
nerally affects the whole ſyſtem ſympathetically, and 
the parts which lie contiguous ro the womb, produ- 
cing pains in the loins, hips, and down the thighs--= 
Wandering pains of the lower part of the abdomen, of 

F ffs | the 
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the head---occaſioning alſo pain at the ſtomach—gid. 
dineſs of the head frequently ſickneſs and retching 
a number of hyſteric fymptoms—and ſometimes « epi- 
leptic fits and other nervous ſymptoms, notwith- 
ſtanding the menſes continue to flow for ſome time. 

This diſeaſe chiefly affects viragos, who are of full 
habits, and thoſe who are laſcivious, and is ſuppoſed 
to deduce its origin partly from the weaker action of 
the veſſels of the womb; and, perhaps, more particu- 
larly from ſome ſpaſmodic affections of the extreme 
veſſels of that organ. 

CURE. Pregnancy, for the moſt part, nerfrm 5 
radical cure ; but the ſymptoms may be alleviated by 
what has been recommended in a ſuppreſſion, (806.) 
made uſe of fome days before the coming on of the 
menſes—to which are recommended drinking every 
night before bed time, and in ſmaller quantities through 
the day, of any mild watery drink, a little warm, as 
balm tea, thin gruel, barley water, or ſuch like, or 
flight infuſions of mint or pennyroyal—frequent lying 
in an horizontal poſture—or giving occaſionally a 


5 Spoonful of oil mixed with twenty drops of tincture of 


opium; or opiates, where oil! is difagreeabic, by them- 
ſelves. 


* 


8 5. Tur HYSTERIC D1sz 452, CALLED HYSTERIA, 


from the Greek #fteros, uterus, the womb, becauſe the 


© ancients: imagined it to be a complaint proceeding 


from an affection of that organ—reſpecting the cauſe 
of this diſeaſe there have heen a variety of opinions, We 


an therefore proceed to the deſcription, and from 
148 thence. 
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thence endeavour” to you out what appears to de te 
moſt probable ſourcte. 

DESCRIPTION. In this diſeaſe there are _ 
ſymptoms obſervable which ſpare no part of the body; 
for the head, lungs, throat, belly, and many of its 
contained parts, and the extremities, have different ap- 
pearances manifeſted in them, beſides more n 
affections of the whole machine. f 

With reſpect to the head, there is an oppreſſive 
pain, or ſenſe of heavineſs of the forehead, temples, 
and eyes, attended with an effuſion of tears a torpor 
or dullneſs of the ſenſes and mind, accompanied wich a 
diſreliſh of all things. 5 | 

Afterwards, - thoſe who are ſeized with the hyſteric 
diſeaſe have, for the moſt part, a very coſtive ftate of 
bowels, a ſtrong propenſity to make water, which 
they do in large quantities, and then it is clear like 
water—and this SYDENHaM conſiders as a certain 
ſymptom—they have alſo a ſuppreſſion of breathing, 
and at the ſame time a languor of the whole body. 
After this, great weight and pain are felt in the loins, 


and alfo coldneſs fucceeds—the belly is hard and infla- 


ted—afterwards the navel is retracted, or drawn in- 
wards towards the back, and then a certain kind of - 
olobe, or ball, 1s perceived to aſcend from the lower 


part of the bell —by and by the heart begins to be af- 


fected with palpitation, and the pulſe is irregular and 
hard, ſometimes intermittent—the extremities grow 
cold—there' is a ſenſe of ſtraitneſs in the throat, as 
if the patient was ſtrangled with a rope the face be- 
e pale —the breathing very difficuk—the voice 
fails 


3 
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fails and the beating of the arteries are ſcarce any 
longer perceptible—but ſo great is the ſtrifture of the 

belly, that neither any wind can be tranſmitted, nor à 
glyſter—ſometimes there is a vomiting of extremely 
four materials, or green bile, 

In ſome, ſo great is the violence of this complaint, 
that the head and limbs are ſeized with ſtrong convul- 
five motions—the trunk of the body is wreathed too 
and fro—and commonly the, hands are clinched, and 

with one the patient beats violently upon the breaſt— 
ſometimes though the hands continue open—others 
fall into a ſound ſleep, and lay without ſenſe or mo- 
tion —in ſome the face and neck are inflamed with 
blood, look red, and the arteries beat ſtrongly. 

Some fall into immoderate firs of laughter, or of 
crying, which now and then alternate with each other 
very quickly; and, when the voice is reſtored, talk 
incoherently, have falſe ideas, and whimſical i imagina- 
tions, and ſome degree of delirium. 

However, though this is the general mode of procee- 
ding, we muſt not expect to meet with all theſe ſymptoms ' 
in the ſame perſon ; for the fits are varied in different 
people, and even in the ſame perſon at different times, 
both with reſpect to the numbers of ſymptoms, their 
degrees of violence, and length of time the fit conti- 
nues—but whenever it remits, and begins to be mild, 
' which often happens in a certain period of time, then 
the pulſe, which was before weak and languid, and 
ſcarce perceptible, becomes more vigorous and ſofter 


heat returns into the extreme parts the face con- 


v3 acted and pale in common, becomes full and more 
red 
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i noiſe of wind is heard through the ſuperior 
parts—and rumbling ſounds ariſe in the belly—and at 
lat, as if waking from a profound ſleep, the patients 
regain their voice, ſenſe and motion, but complain of 
a heavy pain of the head, languor, and dullneſs of the 
whole body, legs, and feet. 
Now it appears wonderful, that often in a very 
ſhort time theſe violent ſymptoms, which threaten al- 
moſt inſtant death, ſhould intermit and ceaſe, ſo that 
the perſon who the day before appeared as if dying, 
ſhould now ſeem to enjoy perfect health. 

CAUSES. From what has been above advanced, 
whether we advert to the nature of the ſymptoms 
themſelves, the mode of attack which in ſome caſes is 
ſudden, the appearances of recovery, or the ſtate of the 
machine immediately afterwards, we ſcarce can heſitate 
to pronounce this diſeaſe ariſing from ſtrong nervous 

alfections, owing to the great incitability (18.) of that 
ſyſtem. | 
And as even thoſe authors wha attribute the cauſe to 
the womb do allow that it attacks even men, though 
much more rarely than women, we cannot ſuppoſe that it 
s to be attributed ſolely to the morbid affections of the 
womb, though this may be one of the principal ſources 
in the more delicate ſex--rye therefore conclude, that the 
conſtitutions ſubject to this malady have, for the pre- 
diſpoſing cauſe, great incitability of the nervous ſyſ- 
tem, either from their birth, or created by ſome acci- 
dental circumſtances occaſioned in the habit from other 
diſeaſes, indiſcretion, or ſomething of this nature; and 
chat, as it is united nin a greater or leſs degree of vaſ- 

_ cular 
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cular irritability, (18.) in the whole, or ſome pecu- 
lar part of the conſtitution, ſo will the effect be diffe- 
rent in different conſtitutions, or in the fame conſtitu- 
tions at different periods—and as the brain has a ge- 
neral communication and connexion wich every active 
part of the body, however minute, by means of the 
ſpinal'marrow and nerves ;—and as it does act, and 
can be acted upon, fo as to produce general affections 
either from itſelf, or from other parts which are pri- 
marily affected—and' as its connexion with the viſcera 
is extremely great, particularly with the ſtomach, 
bowels, womb, and genitals— and it is alſo liable to 
have its powers exerted by mental affections, we con- 
clude, that the hyſteric diſeafe may be occaſioned by 
primary affections of the brain, and different cauſes 
exiſting in different parts, and have a variety of its 
ſymptoms dependent upon ſympathy. (69.) 
We would therefore ſay, that the hyſteric diſeaſe is 
a nervous affection, ariſing from too great incitability 
of that ſyſtem, attended with different degrees of irri- 
tability of the vaſcular ſyſtem and muſcular fibres, oc- 
caſioned by ſome things inherent in the viſcera, or ge- 
nitals, or from ſtrong mental action, having for its 
- CHARACTERISTIC SIGNS, a rumbling noiſe 
in the abdomen—a ſenfe of a globe or ball rolling 
about there, aſcending to the ſtomach and ſuperior 
parts of the throat, and producing an affection imita- 
tive of ſtrangulation - profound fleep—convullions— 
a profuſe and copious diſcharge of limpid urine—and 
the mind not ſpontaneouſly various and mutable. 
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This complaint is liable to be. brought on by various 
(auſes from a retention or copious flux of the menſes 
tom too great evacuations, whether by bleeding, vo- 
miting, purging, or abſtinence from the whites hw 
ing conſiderable, or of too long ſtanding from the 
neglect accuſtomary en eee life — 
obſtructed viſcera from viſcid, acid, flatulent diet 
front defect of the ſtomach from too great ſala- 
ciouſneſs or from too ſtrong and painful mental af- 
fections. . 

CURE. The indications of which conſiſt 6 
off the convulſive and ſpaſmodic affections, and allay- 
ing the incitability and irritability of the nervous ſyſ- 
tem and muſcular fibres. 

In order to mitigate the violence of the fit, fœtid 
and volatile ſubſtances ſhould be applied to the noſe, 
ſuch as tincture of aſaſœtida, ſpirit of harthorn--- 
ther alfo is ſerviceable, and rubbing the temples and 
noſtrils with vinegar—the ſmoke of burning feathers 
applied to the noſe 1s eſteemed an efficacious remedy; 
for by theſe means women oppreſſed with deep ſleep, 
and lying as if apparently dying, have recovered, and 
ſoon returned to themſelves. 57g | 

In women with child being thus ſeized, a es. 
fon made with a roller at the lower part of the belly 
has afforded ſpeedy relief—and as patients ſubject to 
this diſeaſe are apt to be coſtive, glyſters made of rue, 
wormwood, or chamomile flowers in decoction, in 
which is diſſolved a ſpoonful of ſalt, ſhould be given; 
or if there is a difficulty in paſſing, pure expreſſed oil 


* be adminiſtered in the ſame mode. : 
| During 
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During the fit, or on its near approach, or in the 
intervals, antiſpaſmodics may be had recourſe to, x 
variety of which have been recommended by different 
authors, as valerian, caſtor, camphor, ſpirit of witriolic 
ether, aſaſetida, muſk, animal oil, (228, 229, 230.) 
and opium, (233.) theſe may be given in different 
forms, fagreeable to the wiſh, or the particular ſtate 
of the parient, in which they are to be adminiſtered— 
in the fit liquid forms are only admiſſible—and here! 
muſt obſerve, that where the fœtids have been ineffi. 
cacious, I have found the odoriferous anſwer of the 
ſtrong ſmelling fœtids, I give aſafœtida, (No. 68, 
181.) with the valerian julep, (No. 32, 33.) or cam- 
phor, (No. 69.)—of the ſweets, I prefer muſk, (No. 
31, with 32. 34.)---but of theſe, according to the 
exigencies of the caſe, ſo do I proportion the doſe. 

But as opium 1s conſidered one of the moſt power- 
ful antiſpaſmodics in many diſeaſes, and acts by exert- 
ing its ſedative power, it muſt be obſerved, that when 
the diſeaſe depends upon the fullneſs of the habit, and 
requires bleeding, opium is likely to be pernicious, 
by promoting accumulation in the ſyſtem, and weak- 
ening the circulatory power of the veſſels---but where 
there is no fullneſs or inflammatory ſtate, and the diſ- 
| eaſe ſeems to depend on irritation and increaſed incita- 
bility, perhaps it may be the moſt effectual remedy. 

Notwithſtanding this opinion is ſupported by very 
great authority, I cannot avoid giving, in many caſes, 
muſk the preference, particularly if there is any torpor 
in the vaſeular ſyſtem or muſcular fibres, which we 
ſhall explain more fully when we ſpeak on the hypo- 
| 2 chondriac 
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chondriac diſeaſe; but then it ſhould be adminiſtered 
in tolerably large doſes, from ten grains to half a dram 
and upwards moderate frictions about the pit of the 
ſtomach, and on the feet, are beneficial. 

SvokxHAM, who has paid great attention to chis 
Gſorder, ſays, that it comprehends two thirds of the 
chronic affections afflicting mankind, adviſes Bleeding 
and purging and this he 0 peaks of generally---here I 
muſt beg leave to diſſent; for without the conſtitution is 
loaded with blood too much, they do infinite diſſervice 
there are few who can ſtand either the one or the 
other without manifeſt ſigns of an increaſe in their diſ- 
order- hence, when either are neceſſary, except in 
caſes where the fullneſs of the veſſels is very conſidera- 
ble, cupping and mild aperients are preferable; and, 
if required, they may be repeated, but with the great- 
eſt circumſpection; for bleeding and purging in any 
other mode empties the veſſels ſuddenly, and too 
copiouſly, weakens the ſyſtem too powerfully, and 
univerſally aggravates the ſymptoms. 

Indeed, ſome hyſteric patients cannot bear the mild- 
eſt purgatives, not even glyſters, without experiencing. 
great inconveniencies, having their ſpirits immediately 
depreſſed upon any common evacuations downwards. 
have often ſeen hyſteric fits ſucceed after two or 
three looſe ſtools. : 
 Aﬀeer the fit is got over, we muſt next endeavour 

to prevent its return, by alleviating the incitability of 
the ſyſtem, and this is done by giving ſtrength and 
firmneſs to the conſtitution, as in other nervous caſes, 
bor which many remedies have been adviſed, as mifletoe 


of 
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of thecoak,leaves of the orange tree, Peruvian bark, biz. 
ters, with preparations of iron, arſenic, mercury, aud 
emitoniachl copper---of the three latter I cannot ſay any 
thing in this diſcafe; but in very obſtinate caſes a trial 
of them has been recommended. of the two firſt, they 
appear not fo effectual as the bark, bitters; and i iron 
of ſeveral which we ave! . ſet down; ſee the ac- 
count. (66 5.) e n 6 Fake bs chindh 
With ds to 8 bak, a ſcruple or two wake 
night and morning has been ſaid to produce, conſide- 
E {3 benefit; where habits were delicate and relaxed, 
without any fullneſs and inflammatory tendency, and 
free from viſceral obſtructions, perhaps it may---but 
vader theſe-particular circumſtances I conſider it detri- 
mental, which concluſion I draw from experience. 
Preparations of iron united with bitters I have gene- 
rally found moſt effectual- the effects of the former, 
and its moſt eligible preparations, are pointed out, 
(p. 357, 358.) and the different formulæ of ſteel and 
bitters may be found, (p. 369.) and to the draught, 
(No. 63.) it is uſeful to add about thirty drops of ſpi- 
Tits of vitriolic æther the body ſhould be kept open 
by moderate doſes of ſome aloetic pill but in all caſes 
it is neceſſary to take care that there is debt 
fullneſs or inflammatory tendency in the habit. 
Where the conſtitution appears to be of that nature, 
the fullneſs, ſnould be kept under by moderate liv- 
ing, gentle exerciſe, particularly on banſeback- --and, 
as having too often recourſe to bleeding 18; af t to oc- 
caſion an increaſe of blood afterwards, in order to keep 
the le and fluids in a healthful Kathy with reſpec} io 


thei 
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their FI one 9 the other, ſetons or ique, are 

roper. 

= alſo neceſſary ro nad to the alleviation of the 
patient's mind, adviſing change of ſcene, cheerful 
company, and the avoidance of ſuch things as raiſe 
ſodden commotion of the ſpirits, or depreſſion a 
clear country air is highly beneficial, and ail ſuch 
things as aſſiſt in keeping up the FIT: tone of the 


nem. 
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** the Greek ap, ſub, under, and tartilago, | ak 
lage, from producing its effects, and exerciſing its 
violence under the cartilage called enſiformis, (39.) 
_ chiefly, and alſo under the lower rib of each fide the 
cheſt, called hypochondres. 

DESCRIPTION, As in the hyſteric, ſo in the 
yptebinitice diſeaſe there is no part of the body, no 
funftion, which may not be injured in this of long conti- 
nuance, and be eſteemed preternatural, and the ſymp- 
toms ſo violent and ſo numerous, that the whole ſcarce 
comes within the power of deſcription---hence, as fe- 
ver is a diſeaſe which may be conſidered amongſt the 
acute caſes the moſt univerſal, 2 among ji the chronic 
may be the hypochondriafis. 

In the beginning, a violent tenſion of the Aotnach 
and bowels are perceived, and flatulent inflations un- 
der the ſhort, or ſpurious ribs, particularly on the left 
lde — there are alſo nauſea—loathing of food and an 
uncertain appetite, ſometimes totally gone, ſometimes 
Ggeg voracious 
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voracious—the food taken is digeſted with difficulty 
sour and viſcid crudities are generated—an oppreſ. 
Hive weight and pain in the ſtomach, particularly ſuc- 
ceeding eating—ſþaſmodic conſtriction of the throat, with 
frequent rejection of a clear mucus from the mouth---difi- 
culty of ſwallowing—hear of the ſtomach—ſour belch- 
ings—frequent effoits to vomit, and ſometimes vo- 
miting itſelf, wherein materials ſo acrid are rejected, 
that the teeth have had a kind of ſtupefactive ſenſa- 
tion, vulgarly called © /z?ring on edge, and with which 
cloths have been not unfrequently corroded—indeed, 
vomiting of fatty materials have been obſerved—be- 
ſides, in the tract of the inteſtines, acute, pricking, or 
ſharply darting pains are perceived about the navel— 
ſometimes the bowels are very lax, ſometimes mot 
obſtinately coſtive, with a retention of wind, which 
paſſes either upwards or downwards, and alleviates in a 
ſlight degree the other affet ions; but by and by re- 
turns with greater violence ; though, on the contrary, 
they are oftentimes ſeized with frequent efforts of go- 
ing to ſtool, and tubercles, or what are ſtiled the 
blind piles, (634.) beſet the anus, (46.) alſo bleeding 
ones ſometimes ſucceed—ſometimes the patients make 
water with difficulty and pain—the urine itſelf thin, di- 
lute, and pale, ſometimes with a large ſediment, and 
that gritty. 

Nor is the belly the only part experiencing ſevere 
diſtreſs, others allo ſuFer by conſent or ſympathy, 
(69. )---the head is much affected, in. whoſe external 
Parts, thoſe called CEPHALALGIA HEMICRANIA, (549. ) 


and 1 various dragging Pains, joined with iminobilit), 


on 
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are perceived, and that known amongſt motel men 
by the name of CLAVUS, from clavus, a nail, a fixed 
pain, not exceeding, the breadth of one's thumb—in 
the interior, giddineſs—ringing of the cars—with a 
difficulty of hearing, manifeſt themſelves—a dimneſs 
of ſight—ſometimes double viſion affects the patient 
the eyes become painful, with dryneſs Land very 
often in a certain ſpace a burning and very troubleſome 
pain ſeizes the tongue---and the faliva flows ſo very 
copiouſly, that hypochondriacs are called srura- 
Tokks. (242.) 

At length the animal functions begin to fail the 
mind rouzed by no cauſe, at leaſt by that which is 
extremely ſlight, to inquietude, anxiety, ſorrow, anger, 
ſear - becomes incompetent—inclines to vain and per- 
verſe imaginations the power of memory dies away, 
and reaſon fails ſleep 1s diſturbed, turbulent, and re- 
plete with terror in the breaſt great ſtraitneſs, con- 
ſtrictions violent difficulty of breathing, joined ſome- 
times with fullneſs of the cheſt—tremblings and palpi- 
tations of the heart occur. ; 
Now, from theſe ſymptoms, it appears very obvi- 
ous, that this diſeaſe is a nervous affection like the 
former, though we conſider this to be ſomewhat dif- 
ferent, and to depend more upon a torpidity of the 
nervous ſyſtem, than too great an incitability; and 
have the local incitability manifeſted in different parts, 
brought. on from the continuance of the complaint. 

For we muſt obſerve, in its commencement the 
ſons of great torpor only make their appearance—be- 
hides, the diſeaſe ſeldem appears early in life, and more 
Gg g 2 uſually 
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uſually i ia thoſe advanced in years only, and i is apt to attack 

thoſe uh lead indolent and ſedentary lives, are much ad. 

4 dicted to ſtudy, and deep triaking, and oppreſſed with thije 
particular mental affections I have called ſaturnine, (107.) 
for theſe are apt to weaken and blunt the active powers 
of the conſtitution, render the circulation and nervous 
influence weak and fluggiſh—and, indeed, ſome me- 
dical writers have almoſt wholly attributed this diſeaſe 
to a ſtate of mental affection. Beſides, their ſymptoms 
in winter, autumn, or any cold weather, are always 
more violent—bur, on the contrary, in warm, and in 
the ſummer ſeaſon, hypochondriacs are more alert and 
vigorous ; and in women afflicted with this diſeaſe, it is 
always increaſed at the time their menſes ought to flow; 
for they, for the moſt part, labour under ſome defect 
in this point—add to this, hypochondriacs can very 
rarely be affected with continued, epidemic, or infec- 
tious fevers—to the plague though they are liable— 
ſtilt remain free from e other diſeaſes which reign 
at particular times; for, from the torpid ſtate of the. 
 Hervous ſyſtem, the nerves become incapable of feel- 
ing the elle es of the mor bid particles: which get into 
the habit, and therefore theſe particles are permitted to 
Pals through the machine without creating any diſ- 
türbance—the ſame hap pens to mlaholilit,! but 1 not 
; 80 r.. 20 DOM 
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_ CHARACTERISTIC SIGNS. An affection ari- 
fng from too torpid a ſtate of the nervous, and want of 
proper irritability in the vaſcular ſyſtem, attended with 
languor, ſadneſs, and fear from inadequate cauſes, af- 
fections of the bowels and ſtomach, and mental de- 
ſponden cp. 

CURE. Our 9 3 be of two kinds, cor- 
poreal and mental; for our indications are, to remove 
the affections of the ſtomach and bowels, increaſe ner- 
vous incitability, and vaſcular irritability, and pro- 
perly regulate the laſt, and alleviate the diſtreſs and 
uneaſinefs of the mind, 

As little can be expected towards performing a radi- 
cal cure, when the difeaſe is once fixed, as it very often 
originates from the very formation of the conſtitution, 
and depends ſo much on the ſtate of the mind, we mult 
attend to ſuch things as will alleviate bodily diſtreſs, ſo 
that no imperfection in any part of the machine ſhall 
contribure to increaſe the uneaſy ſymptoms, „ 

It is therefore firſt adviſeable to unload the inteſ- 
tines, with a glyſter, or ſome aloetic medicine, (No. 
108.) —after having procured two or three copious 
evacuations, then let the ſtomach be cleared with a vo- 
mit, (No. 11, 12.) either will anſwer the purpoſe,” or 
white vitriol, (259.) —if acidities prevail in the ſto- 
mach, they ſhould be corrected with alkaline ſalts, 
(297.) chalk, &c. (296,) (No. 42, 43.) particularly 
_ calcined magnefſia, or ſpirit of fal ammoniac with quick» 
lime, as they unite with acid, without fermentation 
and creating any wind; and in this caſe aceſcent vegeta- 
ples, a 94 ) ſhould be avoided though leavened bread 


8863 and 
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and vinegar may be taken with animal food, as the 
leaſt prejudicial; for ſolely it could not. be perſiſted ; in, 
' without contributing to corrupt the ſtate of the blood, 

(99. teſtaceous animals, or ſhell- fiſh, (273. ) are 
proper viands with this intent if we want io contri- 
bute to keep the body open by abſorbents, the vege- 
table alkali, (297. ) or magneſia, muſt be employed— 
if that 1s unneceſſary, or a check i is to be given to any 
evacuation of the. bowels by theſe means, chalk, crabs 
eyes, or other ſimilar abſorbents, (296.) or the vola- 
tile alkali, (297.) muſt be exhibited—not any of 

which though maſt be employed in ſuch quantities as 
totally to deſtroy the acid neceſſary for the compoſition 
yp animal fluids for the purpoſe of nouriſhment, 

In caſes of coſtiveneſs, we ſhould confine ourſelves 

to ſma!l doſes of the aloetic pill occaſionally, (No. 
108.) ſuch as will gently keep the body open; for theſe 
after the operation, are not apt to leave the body in a 
coſtive ſtate—rhubarb, therefore, ſhould be avoided, 
and the common ſaline purgatives joined with anti- 
monials—after theſe things are effected, we muſt con- 
ſider what are likely to prevent a return of the ſymp- 
toms. 
Should the ſtomach be relaxed, as is ſometimes the 
| caſe, though not always, we muſt endeavour to give it 
increaſe of power, by invigorating” and firengthening 
applications, as the vitr iolic acid, or that of ſea ſalt— 
allo tar water, fixeg ſal ammoniac, or water of aceta- 
ted ammonia; theſe are ſaid ro ſimulate the ſtomach, 
and often increaſe the appetite—in this diſeaſe the | 


fixed ammoniacal ſalt bas been of fingular efficacy, by 
the 
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the daily uſe of it in doſes, juſt what would render the 
bowels lax —after taking it fix, eight, or twelve months, 
the cold bath has completed the cure—aromatics, as 
cinnamon, ginger, pepper, nutmegs, cloves, and other 
ſubſtances poſſeſſed of certain degrees of pungency ; 
theſe are extremely uſeful, particularly if the ſtomach 
is very torpid, or much relaxed—they fir that organ 
for feeling the effects of tonic medicines, as well as in- 
creaſe its temporary action on which account, vola- 
tile ſalts of hartſhorn, or ammonia prepared, are well 
calculated, and with tonics are very properly conjoin- 
ed—bitters alſo are very uſeful, as quaſſia wood, co- 
lumbo, orange-peel, gentian, chamomile, &c. and 
their preparations, either in infuſion, tincture, powder, 
or extract but we mult not perſiſt in the uſe of any of 
theſe too long, leſt they ſhould hurt the tone of the ſto- 
mach by their long continuance, which they are apt 
to do. 

Bitters and aſtringents united are ſaid to have more 
efficacy than either ſeparately bark, therefore, as poſ- 
ſeſſing theſe properties, has been highly extolled; but 
the ſame caution is here neceſſary, for the ſame rea- 
ſons. 

The beſt remedy for producing we deſired purpoſe 
in this caſe, and what may be continued the longeſt 
with the greateſt ſafety, is iron, and its preparations— 
the ſteel waters have been recommended, and often 
proved ſucceſsful—but on theſe Dr. CuiLen makes, 
though a minute, a very judicious remark, and ſays, 
though 3 in the Ld x gene diſeaſe chaly beate waters 

G8 85 4 have 
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have ſometimes been apparently-efficaciaus,: he im- 
putes it more to the amuſement and-exerciſe accom- 
panying the drinking them at the fountain-head, ra- 
ther than to the tonic power of the ſmall quantity of 
iron they maintain perhaps the elementary water fa- 
vouring the excretions may have a ſhare in alleviating 
the diſcafe==and it is for the ſame reaſon, probably, 
that theſe people are relieved more by drinking tea and 
coffee than thoſe who labour merely under indigeſtion, 
and alſo why the warm bath is preferred to the cold in 
the former cafe, and in the latter prohibited. 
If the mind is haraſfed, or in pain, and flatulence, 
attended with head- ach, a ſlight opiate, joined with a 
cordial volatile draught, may be given, as from five 
to ten drops of tincture of opium, with five or fix 
grains of falt of hartfhorn, in a little peppermint water, 
al ay be given; but opiates ſhould be very tparingly 
uſed in ſpaſmodic affections they may be uſed alſo in 
the: ſame manner, coupled with aſafœtida or muſłæ 
if! the pulſe ſhould be quick, and there ſhould be a 
perceptible! feveriſhnels, aromatics and ſteel mult be | 
omitted, and Un for bark and the vitriolic 
ciel. r Amn * . 
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ſhould! be'-riirown/into/ ſuch ſituations; as to keep his 
mind in à ſtate of cheerfulneſs, in order toi its being 
dtn from: thoſe unpleaſant roflrcions by which it is 
diſturbed, particularly ſucli as leadchim te brocd over 
what he conſiders an itremediable calamity, his ill ſtate 
„ of ee 6 little 
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uſe, if any, it is momentary; for the firſt eructation or 
pain, however trifling, overturns the ſtrongeſt argus 
ments that can have been advanced, and he reverts 
back to his uſual deſpondency nor can patients of 
this ſort bear raillery, not any thing is to them ſo of- 
fenſive; | they conſider it either as ignorance, or the 
want of humanity, and will form: moſt nn; 
dillikes to thoſe who uſe it. 

ECbeerſul company will be found ein bene ab 
and any exereiſe in the open air that requires dexterity, 
for theſe amuſe the mind —as to exerciſe, riding on 
horſeback, or driving a carriage, is the maſt eligible; 
but, if it can be afforded, taking a long journey, or 
going from one watering place to another, claims the 
preference; for variety of objects are perpetually en- 
gaging the attention, few of ſettled diſguſt are preſent- 
ing themſelves; and conſtant exerciſe employs a good 
deal of his time, and ſteals him as it were from him- 
ſelf; and by theſe means he will lead at leaſt a life of 
comfortable ſatisfaction, fancying the whole good he 
has derived from change of air, which will encourage 
him in the purſuit; in fine, whatever is directed to 
him ſhould be capable of furniſhing amufement, and 
never carried to exceſs; for fatigue of every ſort is ex- 
tremely detrimental his diet ſhould be light, ſit eaſy 
on the ſtomach; agreeable to the palate, cordial, nou- 
riſhing, and eaſy of digeſtion---animal food is in ge- 
neral the moſt proper. and his drink n be n 
which he likes beſt, lowered with water. 

have, in the courſe of practice, met with We 


[ales extremely perplexing, where ſymptoms de- 
claratory 
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claratory of both hyſteric and hypochondriac affections 
manifeſted themſelyes---hence [ have ventured to call 
& the 
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as participating both of one and the other, which, as 
it has occurred to me, I ſhall take- the liberty to de- 
fcribe. 

DESCRIPTION. In this complaint patients 
chiefly complain of heavy, uneaſy pains in the head, 
ſometimes fugitive and acute—a dimneſs of fight; but 
this temporary—a fenſe of ftrangulation—ringing in 
_ the ears, and. quickneſs of hearing—ſudden ſtarting at 

any flight noiſe, on the opening of a door quickly, or 

any thing falling in the room ſometimes they have 
complained of a coldneſs of the head, particularly the 
back part, as if water was trickling down 1t—flatulence 
of the ſtomach and bowels— ſometimes they are coſ- 
tive, now and then otherwiſe—urine is made fre- 
quently, in ſmall quantity, then becomes turbid ; at 
other times more copious, and of an amber colour, ſel- 
dom or never purely limpid—they oftentimes com- 
plain of an itching, tingling, or pricking in the ſkin, 
eſpecially if a gentle ſweat is promoted ſometimes an 
eruption like the nettle-raſh ſhews itſel frequently a 
general tumelfaction, of a puffy aſpect, without any 
ſpots at others very ſmall veſicular eruptions at the 
tips of the fingers; and all theſe external appearances 
are, for the moſt part, attended with great heat, itch- 
ing, or a ſenſe of pricking—the appetite is very irre- 
gular—the mind eaſily diſturbed, and generally brood- 
7 | . 
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ing over ſome perſonal calamity, chiefly -imaginary—+ 
the circulation ſluggiſh and languid—the pulſe ſlows 
and the extremities, for. the moſt part, cold. 

CAUSES. Thele appearances I always ſuſpe& 


far practice has confirmed my opinion, enables me ta 
reaſon on theſe appearances, and reconcile them to the 
doctrines laid down. 

For the incitability of the nervous ſyſtem ſeems to 
have been kept up by the ſtimulus of the acrimonious 


hence the internal parts would be loaded, and the acrid 


proportion to the quantity retained - beſides, from the 
torpid ſtate of the circulation, the acrimony would be 


ſhould naturally have been thrown out of the habit; 
and this I am warranted to aſſert from what occurred 
on any eruption appearing on the ſkin, or hot tume-' 


faction of the extremities, or by a gentle ſweat being 


conſiderably relieved. 


of their ſituation, with torpor of the vaſcular ſyſtem. 


Promoting XY 


from ſome acrimony ſubſiſting in the fluids, and thus 


humours, which was not ſufficiently powerful to in- 
creaſe properly the action of the vaſcular ſyſtem— 


particles have a power of exerting their ſtimulus ig 
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greatly increaſed by the retention of ſuch materials as 


promoted ; for at that time the patients were more. 


CHARACTERISTIC SIGNS. Quick nervous 
incitability, united with ſtrong mental prepofieſſan, - 
and perſuaſion of the patient's own milery, and farality 


CURE. The indications are, to reader the ner- 
yous influence more equable, and take off the vaſcular 

torpicity 5 and theſe are chiefly accompliſhed by core - 
dials, aromatics, and Jimmating antiſpaſmodics, by 
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gularly uſeful,” for this purpoſe antimonials muſt not 
be exhibited, nor muſt opiates for alleviating ſpaſmo- 
dic affections, for they very often do infinite miſchief, 
by relaxing the ſtomach, and increaſing the torpor of 
the ſyſtem—ſtimulants are better, and ftill more the 
ſtimulating antiſpaſmodics; ſuch as volatile alkali, aſa- 
ſcetida, muſk, given occaſionally, and the volatile ſa- 
line mixture intermediately, joined with cordials, in- 
Read of the Polychreſt ſalt, (No. 126.) (of theſe ſee 
the different formulæ, from page 361 to 365. — and! 
have often found the ſpirit of vitriolic ether and cam- 
#phor anſwer every good purpoſe we could expect from 
opium, without producing its diſagreeable conſe- 
quences.—the warm bath in theſe caſes is beneficial. 
Though it is neceſſary to have the body kept open, 
ſtrong purging always does harm —occaſionally the 
aldetic pill, (No. 108.) with or without the calome}, 
may be given—and as for bleeding, we ſhould rarely, 
[If ever, have recourſe to it—if it is ever thought necet- 
-:fary, cupping is the beſt mode—perhaps topical bleed- 
ing with leeches may now and then be uſeful in fixed 
/:Jocal complaints of the head, or other parts where ſe- 
vere pain gives much uneaſineſs; but, in order to 
13 an increaſe of blood, I ſhould recommend 
ſetons or iſſues riding on horſeback, and that con 
Nantly perſevered in, is amongſt the moſt certain reme- 
dies and bitters, with preparations of i iron, or in ſome 


taſes without them, generally muſt cloſe. the _ 
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the Bath waters are extremely uſeful- . and, when pa- 
cients have recovered ſtrength to bear the cold bath, 
that may be had recourſe to; but care muſt be taken 
to proportion the coldneſs of the water to the power 
of the conſtitution, for baths too cold are highly 
injurious- indeed in our medical conduct great 
nicety is required in theſe complicated caſes, in which 
we mult obſerve, that the remedies recommend- 
ed in the hyſteric and hypochondriac diſeaſe; muſt 
be ſelected, as the complaint verges more to one than 
the other upon the whole, I found anti ſpaſmodics and 
ſtimulants to be the moſt efficacious auxiliaries; the 
former when hyſteric, the latter when hypochondriac 
ſymptoms were the moſt predominant; in which laſt 
they may be freely uſed; for it is aſtoniſning in how 
large doſes ſtimulants may be given without injury, and 
how _ 1 they are to produce any good: elder. 
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§ 8. INDIGESTION, CALLED Dysrzrsia, | 


from the Greek words dys, difficulter, and Wage con- 
coctio, digeſtion.— If we conſider what has beens.faid 
of the ſtomach, and its nature, (38, &c.) it will ob- 
viouſly appear, that it is liable to a variety of com- 
plaints, ſuch as inflammation, abſceſs, ulcer, ſcirrho- 
iy of the lower orifice of the ſtomach, and a variety 
of others indigeſtion is then faid only to be conſider- 
ed as a ſymptom indeed, it may always properly:{be 
conſidered in this light; tor Where there is a defect In? 
any of the digeſtive: powers, (ſec page 95.) this com- 
plaint occurs and if we conſider what has been ad- 
Na when n of pains of the ſtomach, the 
4 hyſteric, 
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hyſteric, and hypochond riac diſeaſe, 'we may form a 

tolerable certain opinion of its cauſe, which generally 
proceeds from a WEAKNESS AND RELAXATION OF THE 
STOMACH AND BOWELS, and which ! we muſt conſi- 
der in this place. 

DESCRIPTION. Winder this circumſtance, there 
is a want of appetite—nauſea—vomiting | flatulent 
diſtenſion of the ſtomach, with eructations either ſour, 
rancid, or fome other, agreeable to the nature of the 
imperfectly digeſted, or indigeſtible materials con- 
'tained in the ſtomach—cardialgia, or heart-burn, 
(560.) — pain alſo in the ſtomach, attended, for the 
moſt part, with a coſtive habit— this diſeaſe will alſo 
very often produce the ſick head- ach, as proved by 
experience. Dr. ForHEROILL ſays, © from numerous 
6 circumſtances it is moſt clear, that this head-ach 
*« proceeds from the ſtomach, not the reverſe, as has 
« been ihe opinion of thoſe who have been ſufferers 
Dy it.“ 

«CAUSES. The remote or ie are, too fre- 
quent overloading the ſtomach—living upon legumi- 
nous and flatulent diet—ſedentary life too violent 
evacuations, particularly of blood taking too fre- 
quently ſtrong purging medicines - dyſentery - miſcar- 
riages—intermittents—and ſpaſmodic affections of the 
ſtomach and bowels, The proximate or immediate have 
been fpecified above. 

**CURE. The indications are, to mu igorate the 
tone of the ſtomach, and, where wanting, to increaſe 
the heat the mode of doing which have, in a great 
meaſure, been fer down when treating of pain of the 

* ſtomach 
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ſtomach from indigeſtion, (561, &c.) and the hypo- 
chondriac diſeaſe, ($21, &c.) to which we ſhall only beg 
leave to add,. that cold liquids ſhould be drank in pre- 
ference to thoſe which are warm, without actual warm 
is neceſſary on account of the too great coldneſs of the 
ſtomach, and then, inſtead of tea and coffee, infuſion of 
roſe leaves, ſage, roſemary, or mint, may be uſed—and 
the preference ſhould be given to the cold bath. 

If meat cannot be contained on the eee as weill 
ſometimes be the caſe, cupping-glaſſes may be applied 
about two inches below the ſtomach, ſtimulating cata- 
plaſms, or plaiſters, applied at the pit of the ſtomach 
—generous, rough wine ſhould be drank cold. 

The mode of living ſhould be carefully attended to, 
elſe all means will prove ineffæctual—all oily ſubſtanees, 
butter, therefore, fat meats, and meat pics, all un- 
fermented farinaceous food, malt liquors, particularly 
ale and porter, watery and vapid fruits, and raw ve- 
getables, ſhould be avoided—chewing tobacco, or 
any thing which promotes too much the diſcharge of 
ſallva frequent incbriation are extremely pernicious, 
as alſo exceſs of venery, indolence, mental uneaſineſs, 
or too cloſe application to intenſe ſtudy or buſineſ 
nor ſhould any excefs be committed in eating, though 
the food ſhould be of the eaſily digeſtible kind, of 
which to the animal claſs patients ſhould chicfly ad- 
here—cold, moiſt air, without exerciſe, is detiimen- 

tal; but cold air with-it is beneficial—food ſhould be 
taken often, and in ſmall quantities; but if patients 
will not adhere to this rule, they ſhould be cbnfined 
to one kind for ſeveral days; and if vegetables mult 


be 
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be indulged in, thoſe which are the moſt terider, and 
ſtewed in their own juices, are the moſt proper. 

If we now conſider the effects produced in che habit 
by this complaint, we ſhall ſee that a vaſt variety of 
chronic diſeaſes owe to it their origin, and, therefore, 
on its very firft appearance it ſhould be carefully at- 
tended to; for, if it is ſuffered to continue long, it is 
very rarely radically cured—and, indeed, I am per- 
ſuzded that a great number of thoſe complaints which 
affect children born of healthful parents, in their in- 
fantile ſtate, are produced from the ſame ſource, oc- 
caſioned too often by the indulgence of over-fond mo- 
thers, or the ignorance or indolence of nurſes, all 
which I think may be prevented by adhering to the 
rules laid down when treating of nurſing. With re- 
gaid to their cure, ſimilar modes muſt be purſued as 
we have laid down in the diſeaſe juſt treated, appro- 
priating the remedies to the circumſtances of the caſe, 
and the delicacy of the frames with which we have to 
deal. 


& 9. RickeETs—Racaitis. 


This Engliſh name ſeems to be a corruption of the 
word RacniT1s, probably from a ſuppoſition that this 
complaint derived its origin from ſome affection of the 
ſpine, as the Greek word raxis, from whence rachitis 
is derived, means ſpine. 

Moſt phyſicians agree that 1 it very ſeldom, or never, 
attacks before the ninth month after birth, and ſeldom 
comes on after two, ſome ſay fix, years. 


; | DEScRIP- 


-DESCRIPTION-- : nat 8 the propor- 
tion of many parts of the þody is irregular the ſkin. - 


looſe—the belly chin, ant as if turgid with wind the 


muſcular fleſn waſtes, away, but the hands, wriſts, arms, 
knees and feet grow. large the bones afford but weak 
ſupport to the body, and are often accompanied with 
crookedneſs of the ſpine, from whence all.their badily | 
actions and mode of moving on the ground are weak, 


which often terminates in weakneſs, unwillingneſs, and 


diſlike of motion—theſe. children ſit Nluggiſhly in the 
arms of their nurſes, and feel heavy—at that time the 


arteries running up the neck appear full--the head is 


large, and nods from one fide to the other, owing to 
the incapability of the neck ſuſtaining it erect, from 
the flaccidity of that part their diſpoſitions are acute 
beyond their age, but the breaſt is narrow, and, as it 
were, compreſſed from its ſides with the ſternum acu- 


minated, and the extremities of the ribs knotty. 


As the malady increaſes, a flow fever comes eon, | 
with a cough, difficulty of breathing, and other ſymp- 


tors, which, for the moſt part, continue till death 
cloſes the ſcene—but this is not always the caſe—a 


number of theſe ſymptoms we have had inſtances of 
continuing for a long ſeries of time, {til} afterwards the, 


diſcaſe ceaſes to advance, and health is reſtored, except 
ſome diſtortions of the limbs may remain. We ſhoull | 
have obſerved, that the opening at the top of the head, 
called, fonzanelle, and the parts where the bones join, 
named ſutures, keep longer open, and in a greater 


degree, than others in an healthful ſtate; and the fore- 


head is apt to protuberate in an uncommon manner 
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the children get their teeth ſlower, and much later than 
uſual, and thoſe which appear ſoon become black, 
grow looſe, and often fall out—the deſire for food, 
and the appetite itſelf, is often quick and good; but 
there is frequently a looſeneſs, or a ſtrong propenſity 
to it—and though ſometimes the diſpoſition i is acute, 
we have ſaid, now and then the faculties of the mind 
are impaired, and dullneſs and ſtupidity are preva- 
lent. 

Theſe ſymptoms do not all of them prevail in every 
patient, but more or leſs of them according to the de- 
grees of mildneſs or violence of the diſeaſe; in ſome 
thoſe which are more moderate, in others thoſe which 
are more ſevere, make their appearance. 

On opening thoſe who have died of this complaint, 
in ſome the liver has been preternaturally large, ſcir- 
rhous, and adhering to the midriff---the meſentery be- 
ſet with indurated glands, and obſtructed with the 
ſweatbread---in others, the lungs united to the pleura, 
or back, and they either livid, or loaded with abſceſſes, 
called vomicæ- in ſome the pericardium, the mem- 
brane furrounding the heart, ſurcharged with ſerum--- 
but in common the brain has been found flaccid, re- 
plete in its ventricles with a thin watery fluid, and the 
fluids themſelves through the machine in a diſſolved 
ſtate the muſcular parts preternaturally ſoft and ten- 
der, and the bones capable of being cut with a knife, 
particularly near the places of their union. 

CAUSES. The remote or inducing are, bad nur- 
fing---fuckling children too long---an acid produced 


from the milk with which the child is fed for the firſt 
nine 
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dine months, or feeding it on unfermented farinaceous 
ſubſtances, and indulging too much in their uſe, par- 
ticularly ſuch aliments as poſſeſs too firm a texture, 
and are too viſcid and four, as bread not well fermen- 
ted, cheeſe, cheeſe-cakes, garden fruits giving chil- 
dren four wine —living in bad air, or low marſhy 
places —opiates too frequently and freely given want 
of proper exerciſe the habit weakened by preceding 
diſeaſes a diſeaſed nurſe—and external violence. 

The proximate or immediate, a corpid ſtate of the cir- 
culatory ſyſtem, and general flaccidity or relaxation 
of the ſolids preternaturally increaſed, by which the - 
organs of digeſtion, aſſimilation, and nutrition, are de- 
fective in their power, and bring on a thin ſtate of 
fluids, and want of that matter in them which form the 
bones called offific. 

CHARACTERISTIC SIGNS. A large head, 
ſwelling greatly on the fore part—tumefied knees and 
wriſts—deprefſed ribs—diſtended belly—the reſt of the 
body waſting away. 

CURE. The indications are, to increaſe the tone 
of the ſtomach, improve the digeſtive powers, and in- 
vigorate the ſyſtem, 

In the firſt place, however, ſome of the ſymptoms 
are to be alleviated, as the ſtomach and bowels are 
apt to be foul, at the ſame time the latter diſtended with 
wind; they ſhould be emptied by gentle vomits and 
mild purgatives - ſmall doſes of ipecacoanha, or of tar- 
tarized antimony, ſhould be given for the firſt intent; 
and for the other „ Thubarb and calomel, or Polychreſt 
* rhubarb is the moſt eligible, as it is both bitter 
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and aſtringent, therefore a good ſtimulant and tonic 
the vomit may now and then be repeated, as it will, 
by the ſhocks it gives to the bowels and the other viſ- 
cera of the beily, aſſiſt in taking off, or preventing the 
obſtruction and enlargement that often occur in them. 

The belly allo may be rubbed with ſtimulant lini- 
ments, as volatile liniment, or No. 182. which has 
been ſtrongly recommended—indeed, any of the joints 
which are ſwelled may be rubbed with this twice a day 
—and, perhaps, it will be more efficacious if it is ap- 
plied after fi iction of the parts with a flannel before the 
fire—ſcate oi] has allo for this purpoſe been much ex- 
tolled, which is uſed by the inhabitants of the weſtern 
parts of Scotland in the following manner :—firſt, the 
wriſts and ankles are rubbed well with the oil in the 
evening, this immediately raiſes febrile affections for 
ſeveral hours; when the fever ſubſides, the fame patts 
are rubbed again the night following, and repeated as 
long as the rubbing excites ſimilar effects when, by 
rubbing theſe parts alone, not any febrile affections 
can be excited, the ſame proceſs is performed, and 
continued in the ſame manner on the knees and el- 
bows—then afterwards down the back bones, and on 
the ſides—and when no fever is raiſed by this opera- 
tion, a flannel ſhirt dipped into the oil is put upon 
the patient's body, by which more violent febrile at- 
fections are raiſed than by any of the former undtions, 
and is continued till the cure is completed, which e. com- 
monly happens in a ſhort time. 

The chief tonics employed in theſe cafcs are, bak 


and ſteel—of the former, from the nauſeouſneſs of the 
ſte 
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taſte, it is ſcarce poſſible to get down a ſufficient quan- 
tity to render it effeftual—however, it may be applied 
externally to the wriſts, by forming the extract into 
plaiſter, or quilting the powder in ſoft linen, (404.) 
applied in theſe modes I have been informed that it 
has proved effectual; but J ſhould prefer its being 
brought into contact with the coats of the ſtomach im- 
mediately, as on that, it appears to me, depends its 
greateſt efficacy. 

Steel, as a preventive, has had its warm advocates, 
who, in order to be able to diſtinguiſh whether a child 
vill become ricketty, point out the following ſymp- 
toms: —a paleneſs and ſwelling of the countenance, 
and in that part of the cheeks, which ſhould be natu- 
rally red, a yellow colour approaching to that of ſul- 
phur; in which caſe, five grains of the filings of iron, 
and as much rhubarb, with ten grains of ſugar, ſhould 
be given every morning faſting and evening—but 
ſhould this prove too purgative at firſt, one doſe ſhould 
only be given every day—after a month's continuance, 
a keen appetite enſues, quick digeſtion, and a copi- 
ous flow of urine—the fullneſs of the face, and yellow- 
nels of the complexion, by degrees are removed, and 
the natural countenance and firmneſs of the body 

gradually reſtored and this practice, it is ſaid, has 
never failed of ſucceſs in any one inſtance. 
Five grains of ammoniacal iron may be giyen twice 
a day for a month, or longer, interpoſing occaſionally 
aperient doſes of rhubarb ; but, in caſes of teveriſh 
diſpoſition, bark, with the vitriolic acid, is more elj- 
bible. 
H hh 3 | In 
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In caſes of rickets, x prepared kali, (273.) half a 
drach diſſolved in eight ounces of bark decoction, four 
ounces taken every day cured a boy of ſeven yeary old, 
who was ſo much afflicted, that his inferior extremities 
had become ſtiff and immoveable—the body flaccid= 
he was much worn away by a looſeneſs and conſtant 
ſweatings, and had five fiſtulous ulcers all diſcharging at 
| the fame time—in the courſe of one month from be- 
ginning to take the medicines he roſe from his bed, 
and walked with ſome ſupport—the bark was then 
changed to madder, and in leſs than four months he 
walked with a crutch, and by that time the ulcers 
were nearly healed—the watery ſolutions of kali have 
in many ricketty people been ſucceſsful. 
Strong beer, porter, and wine have been recom- 
5 Py but I ſhould rathec think them pernicious, 
the two former from their viſcidity, and the latter 
from i its proneneſs to become acid. | 
But the remedy moſt to be depended upon is coll 
bathing: or bathing in the fea, and is certainly the moſt 
powerful preventive. In Scotland it has long been the 
practice with people of all ranks to waſh their children 
from the time of their birth with cold water; and, 
ſrom the time that they are a month old, the ſuperior 
claſs dip them entirely in cold water every morning 
and, where this practice has been purſued, Dr. Cur- 
Ant aſſerts, that he never met with any inſtance of 
tickets among the common people, though they 
waſh their children with cold water, they do not ſo 
commonly practiſe immethon; and when amongſt 


zheſe he meets with caſes of rickets, he. preſcribes. cold 
{ bathing, 
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bathing, which has accordingly checked the progreſs 
of the diſeaſe, and ſeems ſometimes entirely to have 
cured it. 
With reſpect to diet, ſtrong. objections have by 
ſome been ſtarted to milk, and where nurſes are apt to 
give large quantities of à thin watery kind, it may cer- 
tainly be detrimental, becauſe it will weaken and relax 
the ſtomach, fill it and the bowels with ſour humours, 
and alſo the machine with too great a load of watery, 
ill-digeſted fluids, and hence favour the coming on of 
the rickets; but where the milk is of a proper conſiſ- 
tence, and does not appear to diſagree, it may be per- 
ſiſted in chicken, or thin veal broth, beef-rea with 
rice, or rice with cow's milk, properly thmned, may be 
occaſionally given and leavened bread is preferable 
to the unfermented farinaceous ſubſtances, of which thin 
panada may be made, and now and then mixed with 
ſmall portions of aromatic ſpices. 
| Teſtaceous powders, crabs eyes, &c. (296.) may 
be given by themſelves, or mixed with the food, as 
they are taſteleſs; for of theſe we have accounts of 
their utility. 

Exerciſe in theſe caſes is eſſentially neceſſary; but 
it ſhould be of the gentler ſort, and in an horizontal, 
Polition, leſt, by being kept uprigfir, ſome diſtortion, 
ſhould take place—here cradles may be of uſe, or 
mattreſſes laid upon ſwings, and judiciouſly contrived 
to ſecure the little infant from falling out, which ſhould, 
be fixed in the open air, in ſome ſhady place, protec- 
ted from the too powerful force of the ſun—nurſes, 
ſhould avoid carrying children in this diſeaſe always 
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in one arm, (188.) nor ſhould they hoiſt, or toſs 
them up much, for the breaſt may by theſe means be 
greatly injured, by the preſſure of the thumb and fin- 
ger on each ſide the breaſt bone, from indentation or 
W of the ribs inwards. 

And with reſpect to ſituation, as it has been obſer- 
wad that people who live in damp moiſt places, where 
the air in common abounds too much with watery par- 

ticles, are more ſubject to this diſeaſe than thoſe who 
live in dry airy fituations, particularly in Holland, all 
ſuch ſhould be particularly avoided—and by obſerving 
the rules here laid down, we may be almoſt always 
ſucceſsful in preventing, and very often in curing this 
malady, if at the {ame time care is taken to preſerve 
cleanlineſs; which is not the leaſt uſeful rule in our 
conduct. | 


§ 10. HvDROHOBIA; 


fo called from dor, aqua, water, and phobeo, timeo, 
to fear, or DREAD OF WATER—this is by no means a 
proper appellation the term of Dr. Map is more 
characteriſtic, buscarapO TTA, from , difficulter, 
diff cultly, and katapino, deglutio, to ſwallow, a ir- 
FICULTY OF SWALLOWING ; for it has been obſerved, 
that dogs, wolves: and foxes, in which animals this 
-malady ariſes ſpontaneouſly, have, though they have 
been mad, lapped water, eat, ſwam over rivers, and 
run along the banks however, as an incredible aver- 
ſion to alf liquids is In general the leading ſymptom, it 

bas rera:ned the former name —indeed, in men who 


„have been Lit b y dogs of Kg afflicted witlr this ma- 
lady, 
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lady, the principal Frmprom is an averſion not only to 
water, but alſo air and light, and they extremely 
rarely have any deſire of drinking. It has been diffe- 

rently divided by different authors the beſt of which 
appear to be into that which ariſes from the bire of a 
mad animal, called therefore hydrophabia rabida, and 
that which comes on from ſome undiſcoycrable o or my 
perceptible ſource, ſtiled ſpontanea. 

DESCRIPTION. It generally firſt diſcovers it, 
ſelf by the patient's becoming languid, dull, and reſt- 
leſs, and having frightful dreams ſuddenly the pains, 
for the moſt part, ſhoot from the place where the {Kin 
was lacerated, all along up to, the throat, where it 
cauſes a ſenſation of ſuffocation, and a total inability 
of ſwallowing liquids though there is not always a 
dread of them attendant, yet there have been inſtances 
where the noiſe of falling water could not be borne, it 
created ſuch violent agitation, much leſs the ſight. 

Theſe ſpaſmodic affections of the throat, in the 
courſe of the diſeaſe, gradually diffuſe themſelves over 
the whole muſcular ſyſtem, ſimilar to what happens in 
tetanus, (556.)—nor is it uncommon tp obſerve, in 
ſtrong conſtitutions, a priapiſm, or even a luſtful ap- 
petite, exerting itſelf with ſome degree of violence— 
| ſhould the wound have been healed, it begins to be 
affected with pain, ſwells, inflames, and diſcharges a 
thin, ſharp fluid—this pain is conſidered a Pama in- 
variable mark of a beginning hydrophobia. 

CAUSE of the firſt ſpecies, with which we rant 
meet, is the virus of the mad animal abſorbed into the 
m * immediately che nervous ſyſtem which | 

| virus 
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virus may lurk inactive in the conſtitution for fourteen, 
twenty-one, or forty days, within which time it begins 
to exert its influence; and it ãs obſerved to do that the 
ſooner, in proportion as the bite is nearer to the glands, 
(12. ) of the upper part of the throat and mouth, called 
ſalival. 

CURE. The enden ar e, to er to take 
off the ſpaſmodic ſymptoms, as in tetanus, (656.) and 
throw the offending poiſon out of the habit. 

For which purpoſes we apply and depend upon 
large doſes of opium given every three or four hours 
—muſk alſo may be given liberally—plaiſters of 
opium applied to the throat, and liniments of tincture 
of opium and camphor—ſponges dipt in hot vinegar 
ſhould be put to the mouth and noſtrils, that the fau- 
ces may be kept perpetually moiſtened by its ſteams, 
nor ſhould the uſe of the warm bath be omitted. 
Towards the cloſe of the cure, opium may be ad- 
vantageoully joined with cinnabar, muſk, camphor, 
and aſafcetida—opiate glyſters ſhould frequently be 
_ thrown into the inteſtines ; in fine, it ſnould be applied 
to every place, and by every means, as expediriouſly 
as poſſible, in hopes of allaying the violence of that 
highly increaſed degree of nervous incitability and 


__ - muſcular lenſation—and, in order to procure an ex- 


pulſion of the poiſon out of the habit, mercurial oint- 
ment rubbed 1 into the machine, that a ſalivation may 
be raiſed as ſoon as poffible, and this continued for 
two or three weeks. . 8 11 16 
Ol has lately been recommended in this complaint, 


deva into the habit by means of external frictions 
all 
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all over the body, thrown into the kantig by way of 
glyſter, and given by the mouth, when patients can 
be prevailed upon to conform to the mode. One caſe 
has lately occurred, where there was eyery reaſon to 
conclude that the patient was preſerved by this me- 
thod — ſea and cold bathing, with the pulvis antilyſſus, 
(146. ) have been greatly recommended in this diſeaſe, 
which have proved inſufficient. 

Indeed, cold bathing appears to me, if not a dan- 
gerous, a doubtful experiment, and depends upon 
conſtitutional circumſtances ſolely for its utility, if it 
has any ; for without perſpiration can be increaſed by 
its uſe, it certainly bids fair to confirm, rather than re- 
move, the malady, by forcing the fluids too much 
upon the internal parts of the ſyſtem, in which caſe, 
ſhould the habit not be ſtrong enough to exert an ex- 
pulſive force more than adequate to the impulſive 
power, the poiſon would be more riveted on the ner- 
vous ſyſtem, and humourous and ſanguinary congeſ- 
tions be added to the nervous affections indeed, CEL- 
sus himſelf ſeems to have been aware of this, or ſome | 
other inconvenience, ariſing from the uſe of the cold 
bath ; for he adviſes, as ſoon as the patient comes out, 
to be plunged into warm oil, and drink of generous 
vine, evidently to ſolicit and increaſe the motion of the 
flvids towards the external parts—1n theſe caſes, there- 
fore, the warm bath and frictions appear to be the 
moſt proper, auxiliaries to the other remedies. 

This diſeaſe is ſometimes ſucceeded by inflamma- 
tory lymptoms, in which caſe we may have recourſe 
to o ending: F 3 0 

Aſter 


540 HYDROPHOBIA. 


Aſter patients have gone through the proper burke 


of the remedies herein adviſed, ſufficient to remove 


the cauſe, then cold or ſea bathing, adapted to the 
powers of the conſtitution, with the uſe of tonics and 
ſtimulants, may doubtleſs have its uſe, in order to 
give ſtrength and vigour to the ſyſtem, neceſſarily de- 
bilitated by evacuants and ſedatives. 

The ſecond ſpecies ariſes without any contagion be- 


ing communicated, in ſome fevers from ſome prece- 


ding diſeaſes from the acceſſion of an epilepſy from 
the bite of an epileptic patient by the bite from peo- 
ple in violent fits of rage, &c. according to the ac- 
counts of different authors indeed, an inferior degree 

of it will be obſervable in ſome hyſteric cafes, where, 
from the difficulty of ſwallowing, patients are extremely 


fearful of taking liquids, nay, they cannot ſometimes 


be prevailed upon to make the attempt. 


thr ws for the moſt part — by the bite of a 


] 


In all which caſes muſk and opium appear to be the 
remedies moſt rational, and productive of the greateſt 
efficacy. 9 ea 
When it ariſes from the bite of a mad animal, the | | 
preventive method laid down, (146.) ſhould be ſtrictly 
obſerved, which appears to be the beft calculated to 

obviate the moſt dangerous, and too often fatal effects 
of this deſtructive malady and with CHARACTE- 
RISTIC SIGNS of which it may be uſeful to cloſe 
the account ; theſe are, a very high degree of nervous 
incitability, or ſuper-ſenfation, attended with a loath- 
ing, or dread of any liquid, from the difficulty of ſwal- 
lowing, creating a painful ſpaſmodic affection of the 


mad 
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mad animal, and ſometimes, though lef bene. | 
from other accidental or inherent cauſes, | 7 


HO e 
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No. 140. CINNABAR Etzeryan\ Sol? nid 
Take Bark, | 7 Re | 

Valeri ian in powder, | ee er | 

Cinnabar of Antimony, Zan ounce. 


Syrup of Saffron, ſufficient to form an E! een Fe 
Dosk. Two drums. Nn 


141. AMMONIACAL MixTvoRE. 


Take of Milk of Ammoniacum, ounces, 
Pennyroyal Water, ounces. 
Antimonial Wine, 40 drops, * 
Oxymel of Squills, Z an ounce. 


Compound Spirit of Lavender, 3 " drams. 
| Mix,—Dosz. One ounce or one ounce and a half. 


142. STIMULANT APERIENT PILLS. 


Take Extract of Bitter Apple, I 
' Aloes, | | TY | 
Flowers of Benzamin, ol each 20 grains. 
Salt of Amber, | 16 
Myrrn, 85 1 
Caſtor, 3 f ' 5 
Calomel prepared, „ 499 grains. 

 Camphor, 3 Eos 
Salt of Hartſhorn, enn UN * Brings 
Balfam of Peru, ſufficient to form Pills. 
Dosk. One dram. 


143. AMON AAL Mixrunz. 
Tate Acetated Ammonia, 


5 3; ounces. 7 
Peppermint Water, 3 ' 5 OUNCES. 
In which difiolve | x e 
Gum Ammoniacum, 1 dram. PH, 
then add Simple Oxymel 6 drame. 7 


Mix.— | f . | | N 5 144 


846 bons or NubrerfzD 


No. 144. SHO LATERG rox1e Mitbvis,. 


Take Decoction of Bark, 14 ounce. 
Camphorated Tincture of Opium, by an Ounce, 
Tincture of Spaniſh Flies, 1 dram. 

Mix.--- | 
ass. FokrIp ATTENUANT MixTuRs: 

Taxe 1 | f of each 1 dram 
Pennyroyal Water, 7 ounces. 
Syrup of Garlic, 2 an ounces 


Mix.—Dosz. Two or three ſpoonfuls. 


146. PUR GING MIXTURE: 


Take Infuſion of Senna, 6 © ounces; 
T incture of Aloes, 6 drams, 
--— of Jalap, 3 drams. 

Aromatic Tincture, 13 dram; 


Dosk. One ounce and a half. 


147. CoeLlixG PURGING DRAUGHT: 


Take Warm Water, | 14 ounce. 
Acetated Kali, 1+ dram. 
- Honey, Wl 2 drams. 
Mix,—Given two or three times a day. 
| Or---=148. 
Take Common Mint Water, 14 ounce. 
a Tartarized Kali, 3 0 4 drams. 
Syrup of roſes, 2 an ounce. 


Compound Spirit of Lavender, 1 drain. 
Mix. To be given in the morning. 


149. DAN DELION DRAUGHT, 


Take of the Leaves, Stalks, and Not A 1, 1 
of Dandelion, well waſhed and 1 ande. | 
bruiſed, | 

Raiſins, Tan ounce, | 
Let theſe be boiled i in one int to half a pint of, water, let it ſtand 
till cold, then ſtrain of the clear aber in two ounces of which 
di ſſolve Azvctated Kali, Ta dram. [- 
and add Tincture of Senna, Tan qunce or 6 drams 
* Compound Spirit of f Lavender, 1 dram. | 
IX. | 


No. 1 50. 
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No. 150. SAPONACEOUS PILLS. 


Take Venice Soap, 2 drams. 
| Rhubarb, QEE- r dean 
Syrup of Saffron, ſufficient to form thirty-ſix Pills. 
Doss. er. 8 c 


151. Szrous PURGATIVE POWDER, 


ke Tal F ter 3 
Take 1 £ ned Nitre, 7 | | from 0 to 30 grains. 
Mix.— | Y 

_ OT-=-T 52. 
Take Gamboge, | from 12 to 20 grains. | 
Cryſtals of Tartar, a dram. 
Mix. — | ; 


153. DrukETIC ELECTUARY. 


Take of the Ruſt of Iron prepared, from 2 drams to 1 


an ounce, 
Powdered Squills, 1 dram. | 
Aromatic Powder, 14 drams. 


Conſerve of Roman Wormwood, 12 ounce. 
Syrup of Garlic, ſufficient to form an Electuary. 


Dosk. Quantity of a Nutmeg twice or thrice a day, with the 
following Draught: | | 


154. DivreTiICc DRAUGHT. 


Take of Diuretic Salt, | from & to 12 dram. 
Diſtilled Water, 3 ounce. 
* Horſeradiſh Water, Z 2 drams. 
1X.— 3 


155. DkOBSTRUENT PILLS. 


Take Extract of Black Hellebore, 5 - 
| Myrrh diflolved,”  - 155 of each 2 drams. 

; Powder of the Holy Thiſtle, 10 ſcruples. 
Mix theſe well together, and let the maſs be expoſed to the dry 
air, until it is proper to form into pills, a grain and a half 

into a pill. Theſe pills have been given to the number of twenty 

or thirty to a doſe, dividing them into three equal portions, 
one portion to be given every hour. CLE 


No. 156. 


os, 1 1s, r MEDICINE. 
No. 156. ö ——— 198; Berg, 


33 3 £5 


Take * Gentian, — £ 
Lemon'Peel, „ | 
Mint, ee hn #4; of each 4.Ounces,, | 
Juniper Berries, e ? 4 2 a '* ; 2 1 81 
c 2 ounces. 
Ruſt 1 1 ounce. 


Infuſe theſe in n Con of Wine, or r Ale, for fourteen days. 
Dos. Of the Ale half a pint, of the wine three or four ounces. 


13% STIMULATING roxie Erkervanr. 


Take of the Root of Wake Robin. r „ ds 
| | gathered, and well bruiſed, of each Z 2 an ounce, 
Gum Arabic i in powder, 1 f 
Bafk, , oo Schund. "io 


Syrup Fr Saffron, ſufficient to form an Electuary. 

Doct, The quantity of a Nutmeg—or the ingredients may he 
formed into powder or pille, and taken in that manner, properly 
proportioning the doſe of Wake Robin in powder of the dried 
root, that is, from five to ten grains at a doſe. 


138. CamPHoRATED Bolus. 
Take of Mithridate, or | 


Venice Treacle, | | 
Camphor, 8 grains. 
Syrup of Saffron, ſufficient to form a bolus. .” 


25 grains. 


1:9. Drcocrion oF WATER-Dock. 


Take of the Bark of the Root of Wa- 
ter-Dock, 
Boil this in fix pints of river or rain water to four, in which diſ- 
ſolve two drams of Cry ſtals of Tartary ar let en a __ be 
taken three or tour times a day. 12614 


I a pound. 


160. Kari Dauer. 


Take of Kali prepared, 15 grains. "> 
Diſtilled W ater, | | 14 OUNCE. 9 
fy 36 8) N ol Sugar, m idr ze men 


Let this be fand, and wank oa aer let dilute Arlt 
Acid, as much as will neutralize the Alkali, be taken 1 in half an 


ounce at diſlilled Water. TH { 4 T\ 5 C 4 71 8 94 4 * 32 SE 


161. Wonr. | / To oh 
| 783 Ti 8 111 
Tikec of Mart Feſt groupd, erte pon 710 
Infuſe it in three pints of belli Winds ry let it ſtand fox ſour e 


ard then pour off the clear liquor 5 ule, 
Dozs., Fron two to four pints in a day, 


n ha 1300 1 F 


No. 62. 
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No. 162. Hruloer PLAISTER wits Amo- 
IAU W. 


Take of the Er reſſed ] uice of Hemlock, 4 omcet 

Gum eres Juice ounces. | 
Vinegar of Squills, ſuffcient to diſf6lve the Gum 
Add the Juice to this ſolution, ſtrain the "SY and boil it to 


 theconſiſtence of a Plaiſter. 


164. Tixcrvnz oF "I WITH Lis Ways. 


Take of Lime Water, hot, 11 . 

In which infuſe | f 
Peruvian Bark in powder, 14 ounce. 

Let it ſtand for eight or ten days, then' pour off the dear 1 
Dos. F rom two to four ſpoonfuls twice a dax. | 


2 4 


a 4 


164. SEDATIVE INJECTION. 


Take Roſe Water, aki 6 ounces. | 0 
10 Tincture of Opium, 15 © 20r 3 drams. * 
. 


165. RESTRINGENT InjzcrrON.. 
Take Infuſion of Roſe Leaves, without | 


the Vitriolic Acid, 5 ounces. e | 
White Vitriol, "22" grains. 
Acetated Ceruſs, 8 grains. 


Mix, 
166. CALOMEL INJECTION. 


Take Infuſion of Roſes as abo or ] 1 
Pccoction of Bark, . 1 ene 
Calomel prepared, | 2 drams. 


Mix. 


167. Mazcortai OINTMENT. 
Take H s Lar | . 3 718 + SAG 3 
9 ED CO ; } of each equal parts. 


* — in a marble e mortar, till no u. of * | 


oF 


168. 6 SUBLIMATE Sotbrion. . 


Take of . ED T1 j j ; 
— or ounces, 
Any Kind of Ardent Spiri 2 5 


263. a $ 
BY” "WwTS. 


55 Fern 4 hots, 
J. 1639. Cöfiestbr Sosua Prius, i 


Take Corr olive Sublimate; FOIL 5 2 
Diſſolve them. JA, 5 # . 5 gfalns, ; 
; Diſulled. Water, 6 ame. . 
To this vr od, MY d a ; 
„ —. WED WAI rea 32 
and make 120 ile. bi r 14 231 125 8 


Dosx. Two night and morning, "ac may. be radu . 
creaſèdꝭ to four; if the tomach will bear. them. hs * hs i 


a F% 


170. Mgxcural GyMMovs Sol Vriox. 


Take purified uickſilver; 1 
uf Af abe, 383 $3 drams; 
Syrup of Rhubarb, a ſufficient quantity; 

Theſe are to be rabbed together in a'glaſs, or marble morter, 
gradually _— a little Syrup at a time, until the whole, of the 
Quickfilver fis inte a iiucus ; then, in the ſame gradual nn, 
ackd Roſe Water, : 12 ounces. 

. One bounce night and i morning... | 


— 171. Mancvnlal Guumovs Pint. Ir 


"Fake the Mercurial Mues above deſeribei, and add to it 
Crumbs ef Bread, 2 an ounce. 
, Make theſe into pills of fix grains eachs | 
Dove. Five night and morning. 


1 92. Nnevi id Tenth; | 


Take EET Mucus * above-deſcribed, formed with Syrup of 
Roſes inſtead of that of Rhubarb, and gradually 3 add to it of the 
Fame Syrup four ounces and a half. 

Dosk. A tea- ſpoonful morning and evening; but let the fur 
be of Wood, Mother of Pearl, or Clim—and the dofe may be 


gradually increaſe, 


473. Ukzaktbr Duboerios. 


"Take vf tiie ner of the Mezereon- ” 0 x 5 
* 2 e e 1 * 14 fa 1 5 
E 3 ; 
Boil theſe * to ey B and; tower the d dier, „ 
pid Root 9 Gal T1 T - dunce. ; 
Dos. "Hip 4 pi Ice a COTE 


174. ee Ora 


Take Hf NES: "of Süüphuf, 777 a1 25 TEN 
4 ny x „ a grim. 
ort og's ar 
fix. -A fourth of this to be well > — — ban. 


the poop every evening. ; Ne. 275 


No. 175. Vs sepiar Lorien. wy 
Take of Muriated Quickſilver, © 00 dram. & hg} 
Rock Alum, 9-5 eee 998 
Purified Nitre, I an 0 77010 
Lime * A Pint. 8 
Mix. 5 . 9 
176. MzncunIAT Orrrunxr. | ee 
Take Muriated Quickſilver, 50 ay n 
— precipitated Werne, a m. 
mple Ointment, 1 =, 
ol l of Lavender, „ ew en LE 
Mix. - 5 14519 518 1 
„ Mzxcvarai Grzpus.. 
Take of purified Quickfilver, 3 2 
Let theſe be well ſhook with 
Lemon Juice, 2 ounces. 


ill all the globules ſhall conſe 1 to appear, then pour off the liquor; 
and to the killed Quickſilver, (ſo called) let there be added half 
the Yolk of an Egg, and one ſeruple of Gum Tragacanth very 
finely powdered. Fhis compoſition muſt be ſpread upon a flannel 
roller, about the breadth of three fingers, and ſufficiently long ts 
form a girdle to encircle the waiſt, which wut be there worn. 


178. Dzcocrrox OF THE INTERIOR BARK or THE , 
ELM TREE. 


Take the interior Bark of the Elm Tree, 4 ounces. 
J Diſtilled Water, 4 pints. 
Let theſe be boiled to two pints, and then ſtrained, 


Dosz. Half a pint twice a day. 


179. Bark Axp SASSAFRAS ELECTUARY. 


Take Peruvian Bark, very finely pow- 


dered, } 12 ounce. 
Powder of gaſſafras Bark, Z an ounce. 
Syrup of Sugar, ſufficient ww fort an Etectuary. 1 
Dozs, Quantity of a 1 err twice a day. | 


K — 15 4 FS: P Yo 


TS STIMULANT Lorion. 


Take Britiſh Spirits, _ hs 3 8 ounces: 
Ley of 'Faitar, IU AHA - 1 ounce. 
5 e Sal 1 Ara grams, 
Mix = a | 
15 4 TISG E160 12 | 
2 _ 3770 ” 3 * : 1 | 14 Is . | 
Ktrag x Lj1S. 91541 20H an 


a "PF 173 87 > 20 Nuo daddy; 7 1 * 
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o. eat 5 VorArizx 'FOETID 2 


20 


Take Alafartida, 5 DE, OM 1% dra. 


. aiſſolve e in the 8 milf A 
tes Liquor of Hartfhorn, 2 drams. 
Pennyro royal Water, 2 gunces. 

Syrup of Saffron, | 2 drams. r 

Mix. -Dos x. One or two ne occaſionally. | 


i 8 irit of Sal Ammoniac, r 
Oil of Nutmeg expreſſed i drm. N 


| — Cloves, _ 12 
29 | ft . We each 2 


® 3 
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Page where ſuch may be fo 


ABdomen, lower belly. 

Abdominal, helonging to the abdomen. 

Ablutions, cleanſing. | 

Abſceſs. See Inflammation. 

Abſceſs of the liver, not always mortal, how 

; accounted for, 

Abſorbent alcaleſcents, how removing ſpaſm, 
227; earths, 273; veſſels, what their 
uſe, 11. 5 

Abſtinence, unavoidable, what neceſſary to 
be done, 156, 

Acetated litharge, 300. | 

Acerd fruits, 299. | 

Aceſcent, partaking of the nature of acid. 

Acids, what their action and uſe, their di- 
verſified powers, what, 293 ; diviſions, 

' 294; and alkalines ſtiled demulceats, 

hy, 290; ſaline, 301; vegetable or 
native, 272. 288 ; mineral, 272. 288. 
295 : fermented, 272. | 

Acidulated waters, 273 = 


Acid vapours, 2 562. 
„ 


Acores, why fo called, 9. 

Acrid bitits, a 253. 

Acrimonious, arp, pungent. _ , 
Acrimony, imagined not to take place in 
ye gb s, 291; putreſcent, its 
ects "how" remedied, 136; muristie, 


1 


- 


This not only it an Index F reference, but of explanation; as there 
are in the Work unauoidably ſome technical Terms, not very 
readily intelligible td common Readers. 

Wards are not explained in the Body 0 


Where, therefort, the 


the Wark, they are in this 


Place, And Words marked with an Aſteriſk are referred to the 
und, with the Senle given of them. 

ere the letter F. is placed before the 
article in ſome of the Forms of Medicine, 


eiu they refer to the 
359.644. 845. 


As 


its effects how remedied, 137 ; agid, its 
effects, how prevented, 136 ; 

Adipoſe, fatty. i 

Kthiops mineral, 246. 

Ether, vitriolic, 229 ; ſpirit, 239. 

Aggregates, different bodies collected into 
one maſs. 2 

Air, its properties and effects upon the con- 
ſtitutions, 88; the moſt ſalutary, 91; 
bad, its ſigns, 91; which moſt agreeable 
to valetudinarians, 91 ; fixable, how com- 
municable to the ftomach, 750 ; mode- 
rately warm, its effects upon the ſkin, 274. 


Aix la Chapelle waters, 571. 
Aichohol, “ 24. 113. 288. 300, 3. 
Ale and porter, their effects, 116. 123 3 


ale, porter, cyder, 30O. 


* 


Aliment, what, 94. 
Alcaleſcent, 34. partaking of the nature of 


al kali. 


Alkali, a faline ſubſtance, fermenting when 


put to an acid; fixed foſſie, 287. 2973 
fixed vegetable, 287. 297; volatile, 287. 


297. . = 
| Alkalies, 308; their uſe and action, their 


diverſified power, what, 296. 
Almonds, 2 50. 288; oil of, 216. F. 646. 
649, 6 50. 654; milk of, F. 359. 
Aloes, 264. 1 10. F. 845 846. 


3 Joeticy 
UF 


Niertie med medicines 287. »P 55 Pg 
um, with! its preparatians, . 210. 

F. 644. whey, 640. F. 654. 
Amber, oil rectified of, 229. 310. 5.65 50; ſalt 
purified, 229. 272. 295+ 08 F. 845. 
Amentia, what, cure, : 
Amenorrhaa, what, and wi fo called, 
803; divided into threg heads, what, 
803, 804; explained, 804; retention, 
when to be pronounced a diſeaſe, 8053 
cauſes of the firſt ſpecies, &c. See Chio- 
 Jolis.—of the ſecond, with the ſymptoms 
and cure, $07 ; of the third, 807; whom 

 \ itchiefly affects, 808. 


7 279, F. 361, 362, 363, 368. 648. 
50, 651. 653 8453 prepared, 229. 
279. 362. 3 


364, 365 ; water of, 2793 li- 
' #1 :\niment of, F. 65 Os > 


Ammoniac,, ſal, Ges, 272. 9 253.5 E 

$50 ; ſpirits of, F. 647. 52. 

Ammoniacal copper, 665. 1 

Ammoniacum, gum, 228. 250. 252. 283. 

F. 648. 650. 845, $46. 849. 

; Anaſarca, what, and why ſo named, 7²4, 
725 deſcription „ 725. 

Anaſtomoſing, uniting by contact. 

Archylaſis,* 8, 

Angelica, 248. 


647. 


* 
„ 


Angina, whence the term. See Quinſy, 500. 


Animal-bile, 263. 266; foqd, 288. 296 ; 
heat, what, and from whence, 68; oil, 
229. 310. 

Animalcules, ſmall W 

| Aniſeed. 221. Nan 1 

= 2.33: 250. . 

Anomalous, irregular, uncommon. - 

Antacids, 198. their ule and action, 296. 

Anthelmünties, 198; ow removing ſpafms, 

„ 2253 with their 1 uſe and action, 305. 

Antilyſſus pulvis, 146. 

Anti 

3 51 wine, 2 59. F. 370. 845. 

6203 precipitated, F. 647. 
Appiſeptics, 198 ; diviſion of, 301; their 


} 


uſe and action, 298; ; exhibits apparently ' 
_ contradictory powers, bow accounted for, 


what cafcs applicable, 298, 299. 
3003 ; what 
W. to be ſe- 


"oat 


odics, 197. 225. 297- 


by then, 222 h 


T2558 


— , 27175 3: their action, b in ſome 


"of their ſenſible properties ſite} what 
ule to be W know! We, 227 227 ; to 
1 gi Full doſes, how 22 yo 
Anus, 75 the loweſt Ea Ne revs | 

8 bp heh 1 i 
a.” 'M2; 


4, 
= 
— x... Lo * 
„ 182 < #4 . 
4-4 IE »& 3 Ss Ws Y e 
8 ts, 2 o. ; þ 
Ci 2. 7} - - ., 


x _ i. wha ; : why 'Y — n 


3103 


= Appendicula, 


wt powder, 278. F. 360, 652, 653. | 
Bong, 2.59» 278. 865 cerated glaſs of, 


2 R 2 X. 


wo Wot Mi: :4>: Mz Ig 


5 cauſes ; Ac Tgns, GA A 
676; 8 3 bogey 671; whom it 
attacks Js 072 ; ſymptoms of death, 
673. 8 dns 
Apozem antiſeptic purging, F. 367. | 
ban 45+ | 
Apples, 294- oa 
Aqueous, wate | 
Arabic, gum, 286 289. 291. 
Arachnoid membrane, 17. 
. the 4 N er 
Ae Ante, r. 326, 847. 


between any 


4 


_ *Afrow-root, 288. 
Ammpnia, 7 or IMnderrie s oy. 


Artery, what, its ale, 10. 
Arthritis, What; Whence named. 
Arfenic, 816. 


"Artichoke, 263. 273, 287. gi 


Articulation, joint. 
Aſafcetida, 228. 7 278. 480 282, 283. 
878 201. 310. F 3705 846. 852. proved 
y the ſtatical experiments of Sanctorius, 
a diaphoretic, 279. 
Aſarabacca, 260. 
Aſcites, what, and on whence named, 
724, 725, 
Aſparagus, hs. 2717. 286, 295. 
Aſſarum, 2414. | 
Aſſimilation, what; "DM cube; 9 5 ; 
to convert into the ſame nature. - 
Aſs' milk, 628; artificial, 202. 4 
Aſthma, what; whence named; how di- 
vided; diviſions properly come under one 
head, 706; deſcription, 707; cauſes, 708 ; 
charaQeriftic figns, 709; diſtinction, 709; 
cure, 711; who moſt ſubject to it, 712. 
Aftringents, 197. 206. 288. 300 what; J 
their active powers, 206 ; Boerhaave's opi· 
nion, 2093 Cullen's opinion, 2073 their 
action ſpecified; inſtanced in alum, 
white vitriol, back, ſteel, pungent ſti- 
mulants, ſcdatives,/ 208 the difference 
of their continuance of action, 208 ca- 
talogue, 2.10; roots of this claſs, 274 
ſome confidered of the diuretic claſs, 268; 
ſaline mineral, dor to be united with vo- 


Attenuants, 197. 38g 3 what: their uſs and 


action, comprebendit 150 . 
5 inciding medicines, 284. 


© Atriiclon, rubbing toxethar-. 
„Ae 365 What w ebenes named, 


"741 5 "deſcription ; » "cauſes; charactefiſ- 


tic ſigns; cure, 742 to 7443 in chil 
den, the ſymptoms; 7421 "ol 8 
ject to it, 743+ 

_ Auricles, what, 21. 


Auri 0 Me 2 
5 8 ge 1. 40 11138 
As, center. | 


B. Balm, 


fin . 1 l 


* 
% 


cacious in ſome aſthmas, 712; . Warm, 
27 

Ws warm, partial, 2813 'P warm, 612 

740; to the feet, 2 * 2822 

Bauhini valvula, 46. 

Bears wortle berry, 21 1. 268. 300. . 

Beef teaz its uſe, 112. 201. 

Beer medicated, 8 8. | 

Bete, 216. 241. 263. 286. 2943 leaves, 791. 

Betony, 241. 

Bibulous, abſorbing, « or ſucking up. 

Bile what, its uſe, &c. 31. 

Bile, or boil. See Inflammation. . 

Biliary ducts, 31. 

Bilious affections, how to be prevented, 75. 
142. 

F vomiting, and inteſtinal flux, 609. 

Bitter apple, 264. 266. F. 650, 651. 

Bitters, 281. 30), 308; aromatic, 250. 

Black Flux. See Melæna. | 

Black water, See Pyroſig. 

' Black hellebore, 805. : 

Bladder, what, its uſes, 57+ 

Bleeding. See Phlebotomia. 

a 27 87 of the naſe, 633; ante cure, 

Bliſter. See Epiſpaſtics. 15 

: hob what; into what diviſible, 2 35 243 
a ſtimulant, Why, 2583 offenſive, by its 
too great or too ſmall quantity, or acri- 
mony; n e from dd Speer 
134, 135. n | 

Blue vitriol, 259. F. "Fra r 

J . Boil, or bile. See 3 775 

| Bolus, camphorated, 364. 848; 1 opiated, 
chalybeated, 688 dak bark, 644 ca- 


lomel, 6 5; calomel and guaiacumi 650; 


5 dinphoretic: antimogial cordial, 6 5.3 ; an- 
'._ | Umonial, 360; cordial ſtimplant, 362; 
muſk, 3644 
matie bitter, 369. 
berchet g 6g forming the 
9 what, * 8 : 12 


. 28 5. 297. Ti £ 0 ood 1 
rain, what 3 its us 167 17. res t A 

n 
FROM youu $49. . ERR Y D Wit Ti fs, 
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Cancer, 758; what, and whence. its name, 


Carditis, 519 ; cure, 520. 


| Corminatives,' what; how removing. gun. 
Cartilago enfiformis, What, 39— 


Oaſcarilla, 2213 2 ot ode 7 


3655 Helke root, 395 5 aro- 


* 
* = 
* 1 * c A 4 
$ 41477 5 2151 3 3 A 


B. A 1 (ran 3 6 [7 | | 
„ 55% coed? e tf © anbrren © Sentry 272. * 8 ants — 9 
n. 1 d. nix 1d 22, Bronchocele. crop 91 
— Aoi 1 592 | Broths, their uſe, 3 yy + HOP 08 e 1 
Barberry, 294. * 5 I Thin: 216. 5 
Bark, Peru ian, 274. 28 1. 2 301. 0 1A + 1 
F. 365 366, 367 370. 644», 645- 12 15 Buckthorn betries 1464 167. r. 36s PC, 6 
$45, 846. 848, I Bullets, leaden, „ ere 281 . 
Bark, Tow to be given i in 1 dropſy, 739. „„ Burdocks 297, © eee * 019A 
Barley, 216. 289. on Burgundy pitch, F. 631 il rose 
Barley water ſweetened with honey, 27 5 Butter, 216. a5. 55 | 
Bath waters, 272. 562. 571.684. 42 e FX. TOR | 
Bathing, cold, 280, 281. 5 ; hot baths, 14 F 
594 a, ſalt bath, or. ſea bathing. effi- r | 


n 63 1075 264; 4, 
Cage, ſtone in the kidneys or bladder. 


Callous, hard, or firm. 
Calomel, 246. 3 10. F. 646, 647- 649, 6 50. 


845. 

Camphor, 229. 278. 300, 301. 305. F. 361 
352. 364, 365. 367 36h, 369: zo. beg 
653, 6 84. 845, 846. 848. 

Canada, balſam of, 271. 


759 ; ſcrophulous patients moſt liable to 

it, 759; occult, open, What, 759 when 

termed ſcirrhi, 759 1 when Conſidered as 

cancers, 759, 760; when cancers lurk 

internally, how known, 760 „ 
Cantharides, 220. 222. 271. 3 

302. 310. F. 846. 68 e 
Capillary, 30. hair Kare 6M 2A 
Capſicum, 221. „ 1857 
Cardia,* 38. 


Cardamom-ſeed, V2 AIR. off, 
Cardialgia, what; from hence named, 860. 


255 A 


aries. ' See Inflammation. 

22". 
Carraway- ſeeds, 2213 nl of, F. 630. 653: 
Carrot, 288. 295; wild, F. 2. 


Cartilages or griftles, what; their: — 7. 
Carus, what, Foot dame, Herden 


relieved, 6 


Caſſia fiſtularis, 263. F. Nai d 18: 9248 

Se woad, 221. Mae, 
affor, 229. TINY 45; cy 265, 370. 
F. 370- 648. 652. 

Catalepfy, what; whence bedr "defer p= 
tion 3. cauſes x : Ne ee . 
27 tr O80. ee ee | 

Catamenia. . 2 | 

„ Carer which was: called ee, 211. 


K. 645. 38 99 A 
Cathartics, 197, et . their action 


and uſe, 260 Bocrhaave's opinieng260 ; ;. 
1114 Wir enn 


3 718 


* * 
A 4 A 


8 = A 
14 * 


Vx 1 


* 
8 — 
— —— 
» 
8 


catalogue divided, 263; * powers 
ceſſary to be known, * 263: = . 

Catheter,*® 586. + 2 a3 

Catarrhus ſuffocativus, 713. $9.0 By 

Cauſtic alkali, 308. 

Cautions neceſſary to be obſerved. 
reſpect to food, exerciſe, cating, Sing 
hunger, Sec. 149. 

Saul, what, . Io - 524% 

Celery, 263 271. 286. 295. 15 
ſyſtem, what; its ufc, 15. 4 

Give directions for the conduct of a man 
in health, 150. 

Cephalalgia, Cephalea, what; whence ſo 

named, 549. 

Cervix,“ 59. 

Ceruſs, white, F. 849. 

Chalk, 273. 296. F. 366. 365. 8 

Chalybeate ſprings, 578. 

Chamomile, 222. 300. F. 369. 644. 

Cheltenham waters, 273. 

Cherries, 294. 299. _ 

Chicken water, 611. 

Chincough, what, and whence 3 700. 


Chloroſis, what, and whence nes; de- 


ſcription; certain ſigns, $04, 805 ; cauſes 3 
cure, 805. 
Chocolate, its uſe. 111. 113. 


Cholera morbus, what, whence named, 608; 


its ſeat ; deſcription, 609 ; 5 * 
G12; characteriſtie figns; cure, 611 to 
615; the time it moſt commonly appears, 
5103 Sydenham's modes of giving opiates, 
G12; emetics and aperients when ne- 
cellary, 614; avoided, 614. 
Choleric, abounding with bile. | 

Chordee, 767. 770. 

4 5 long continuance; complaints, how 

e . * 58. 
e, What, 42. 9 

"Gan, 226. 233- 5 to 765. F. 849. 
Cinnabar, factitious, 246, F. 845. 
Cinnamon, 220, 221. F. 361, 362, 364, 
365, 366, 368. 6455 646. 654. 848; 

infuſion of, 613. 

Circulation of the Si haw performed, 22. 
Circulatory veſſels, what ; their uſe, 13. 
e on what account introduced, 

5 
4 ,_ Circumyallation, lines of, certain bounda- 


tries, beyond which.uo. one 1s e to 


paſs. 
Citran, freth juice of, 226. 
Clap, from whence ne 76 
: .norrhcea virulenta.. - | 
. ow what, 819. 
te, warm, its advantages, en 5 
loves, 224. 248. F. 8 52; infuſion of, 61 z. 


* „ or | gluten, how ſepa- 
a e 33. particles cloſely uniting, 


2083 
D. 
Sts 


e. 0 
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Corkles, 273. 

Coction, — 5 Arte: 
Cacum, what; its whos; 45. fi; 
Ccœliaca, hat; whence named, 609. 
Coffee, I14, 115; raw, decoction * its 
| uſes, 5823 roaſted, infuſion of, 711. 
Cold 3 iron, 629. 


Cold water thrown ſuddenly upon the feet, 


legs, &c. its effects, 537. 

Colic, what; why ſo called; deſcription in 
general; cauſes; | characteriſtic ſigns; 
cure, 567, 568 ; 3 2 particular inquiry 
neceſſary; what, and why, 570. ; 
Colic, nervous, 571; deſcription ; charac- 

teriſtic ſigns 3*cauſes; cute, 572 to 5743 
the mode of curing at Charleſtown, 573. 
Colic of Poitiers, 572. | 
Coli valvula, 46. 
Colon, what ; its ules, 1 
Coltsfoot, 2 52. 
Colurabo · root, 605. 613. 620. F. 645. 
* what; why ſo named; defined, 
* 
Comfrey- root, 288. 291. 640. 
Comminution, dividing or thinning. 
Commixture, mixing together. 
Compreſſion with a roller at the lower p 
of the belly, in what uſeful, 813. 
Concoction, digeſtion. | i 
Concreſlible, uniting together. 
Confection, aromatic, F. 361, 362, 3%, 365. 
370. 653. 
Congeries, a maſs, or heap. : 
Conical, like a cone, in form like a fugar 
loaf. 
Connections of the Romach with-the mind 
and diſtant part of the machine parcicu- 


larly proved, 194, 195. 


_ Conſtitutions, the commonly accepted terms 


explained, from 70 to 8o; the common 
ideas of the terms not well underſtood, 71; 
the differences, to what owing, 72; fare. 
ther divided, $1 ; no one application pro- 
r to all, 83; more particularly ſpeci- 
Ea, I25; arranged under particular 
heads, and modes of ade preſcribed to 
each, 126. 
Conſtitution, its parts the object of welt- 
7 cine, 146. 
Conſumption, dorſal, whey fo named; be. 
ſcription, 531; cauſe; cure, 532; 9 
different kinds, what, 524. 529. 531; 
of the lungs, 524 ; different ſpecics, what, 
ibid.; divided into two ſtages; its uſe; 
what, ibid.; deſcription, 5253 . - cauſes, 
$26; immediate in the different Rag, 
ibid.; cure, 527, 528. 


| Contagion. See corp 


Contrayervaz 2 24. 278. 


Convolution, rolling ice 


KX FF” TX 


Convulſion and ſpaſm, the difference, What, 
2253 Ganbius's opinien, 226; by what 
terms diſtinguiſhed; the reaſon/ ibid.; 
diſtinction neceffary. to nne e, 
226. 


Conrulſions, e 666 3 from avhence 


named ; how differing from tetanus, one 
called tonic, chown qua] N 66 T, 
662. 

Canlfiveboughy ig00% 1 | 

Copaivaz balfarn, 221. 2 = eee 270. 647: 

Copper, Solln * 

Core. See ne 7 8 

Cornaro, ſome account of den how re- 
lieved from ill health, 86. | 

Corn ſalad, 287. 273. 294. 

Corpora ſpongioſa, what, 65. 

Corroſive ſublimate, or 550 quickſil- 
ver, 241. F. 849, 850, 8581 

Cough, common, reaſon for treating of zt, 
697; cauſes, and cure, 698. 

Coughing up of blood, deſcription; cauſes ; 
characteriſtic Peg 3 cure, 623 to 629; 
who moſt ſubject to it, 626. | 

Country more healthy than a city « or 220 
town, why, 94. 

"Cowhage, 222. 306 | 

Cow itch. See Cowhage. - 

Crabs, 273. 296 ; eyes, 273. F. 366. 646; 
claws, 273. F. 3 59. 653. 

Craſſamentum, what, 24. 

Cream, F. 216; bark, 645; mixed with 


chalk, 790. . 
Crude, not w rfected. 


Cruſta lactea. See Tinea. 

Cryptæ, 4 782. 

Cucumbers, 286. 288. 291. 2943 vill, 
28564. 266. 

Cup moſs, 211. 

Currants, 294. 

Cutaneous, 196. 

Cuticular, -appertaining to the f fin. | 

Cyder, 114. 116. 120. : x 
'Cytindrical, like a cylinder, ar ccni inks. 
Cynanche, whence the name. See Quinſy. 
Cyſtic bile, 32. bile from the gall bladder. 
Eyftitis,- what; whence named, 54 5. in- 
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Dandelion, ad oy 263. 275 457 294 1 


+Dattcs; 637% ET. a 937161195 nm. e 
Dates, 216. 29142 F 2 200 ud! 
Dead nettle, 75 Bal $55 eee HG. 
OM Anne, 225 SS 56817 | 
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Deafneſs, ſome abe 25 e * 
240. #, A 

Debilities, 669. . 

Decay of the tooth, how diſcoverable 1 
not perceptible to the eye, in cafes of Fin 
from that cauſe, 5 54. 

Decoction of che branches of the common 


red fir, or pitch tree, 748; of garlic, 


7293 of broom, ibid.; of coltsfoot, 5553 
of pomegranate bark and chamomile, 
F. 369; of waterdock, F.848; of meze- 
"Teon, F. 8 50; of the interior bark of the 
elm-tree, F. 851; of the wood, F. 647 3 ; 
of Semirauba, F. 654. | 

Deftuxions, flux of humoars upon A parts, 

Deleterious, deſtructive, _ 

Demulcents, 197. 250- 290. 295. 297 3 
their action and uſe, 290; diviſion of, 
292; how remove ipalin, , us * 

Detergents, 2 50. 

Deterſion, cleanſing. 

Detruſor urinæ, 58. . 

Devonſhire colic, 572. 5 Fo et” 

Diabetes, what ; whence named Anf. 
tion; cauſes; characteriſtic ſigns; 
of cure, 638 to 641; different ſpecies, 
ibid. 

Diagonal, a line FEST. from angle to angle. 

Diaphoretics, 197; what; their actiou and 

: ue 273. R 

Diaphragm, its uſe, 27; inflammation of, 


519, 520. 


Diarrhœa, what; whence named, 608 


looſeneſs, ibid.; often of ſervice, how 
known, 621 ; cured, 622. 
Diet, ſuited to different ages, what, 165, 
166. þ 
Dietetic remedies, what," $4. 
Different effects and motions of a muſcle, 
Difficult or painful menſtruation. 2 
Amenorrhœa. 2 * 
Digeſtion, weak, what, uſeful, 289. 


Dilatation, expanſion. — 
Diluting liquors, what 3 their uſe, 110: 


medicines, 284; and nutritiue quors, 
what, 122. 


Dipſas, its bite productive of Gebetes, 639. 


Diſeaſe, rules for preventing, 1 50 prevented, 
fammation of the bladder ; er e * 
; the habit, 82; what the conſequences 


of fadden change from -induftry to in- 


made milder, or curett by the operations of 


dolence—reverſed, the conſequences—pur- 
_ ſued under proper limitations advanta- 

geous, how, 167, 162; in _ 2 

ſcribed; how diſcovered and di 

different cauſes and indications 7 cure; 


definitions of, 3133 cauſes, prediſpoſing, 


EL What; remote or inducing, what; 5 on 


W N rroximate; iamedi= ; 


: ; 1 
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Aae, int.; cure, - indications of, what, 


24 — 315 mode, what; the divi- 


f 315 produced by gout, what, 
— of the ſkin; e 
O Ways; what, 780. 1 Jo 

Diſpendium, waſte. 

Diſleminated, to ſcatter or ſpread. 

_ 271. 278. 283 een 
ule, 268; divided into ok: , 
27. *. 

Diurazic ſalt, 272. F. $74. 

Dover's powder, how to be given in dropſy, 
. 

Draught, cooling, purging, $46 ; dandelion, 
ibid.; diuretic, 847; kali, 848; bark, 
644; aſtringent, +645 ; purging, 650 ; 
dalſam of Peru, 6 52 3 gum guaiacum, 
G53 ; anodyne, or quicting, 360; ſaline 
anodyne, ibid.; emetic, 361; purging, 
362 ; caſſia, ibid.; cordial ſaline, 363; 

Cordial aromatic, ibid.; ſnake- root, 365 ; 

antiſeptic aperient, 367; autiputreſgent, 
ibid.; ipecacoanha, 368; ſaline volatile, 
did.; ſaline fermentative, ibid., aroma: 
tic bitter, 369. | 

Dropty, deſeriptioa; anaſarca, 725; cęuſes, 
7283 cure, 729; varieties, 729 to 740 
all originate from one immediate cauſe ; 
_ deſcribed, 725: to 728. 734 ;—of the pe- 

ricardium, or membrane ſurrounding the 
* deſcriptiop, 727; of the cheſt, 
fee Hydrothorax ;—of the head, ſco Hy- 
-3.- grocephalus ;—of the womb, ſee Hydro- | 
metron ; of the belly, ſec Aſcites. 
Ductus communis choledochus, 32. 
Duodenum, what ; its uſe, 43. 
Duplicature, any thing doubled. 
41 Dura mater, 16. 
7 Pyſentery, what; whence named, 608; 
deſcription; different ſpecies ; cauſes ; 
cure, 675 to 6223 infectious and conta- 
Sious, how proved, 61 5; ho moſt ſubject 
to it, ibid.; to whom moſt fatal, 616; 
*forne diſtinctions neceſſary, what, 06, 
0 r; -purgatives adapted to the nature of 
the diſeaſe, why, 619. | 

* Dylpepia, what, and why: ſo called, 8293 

deſcription; cauſes; cure, 8 30. 


0 Dyſpnea, What, and whence. named. Sce 


Aſthma. 

Pyturia, what ; - whence named, 88 5 3 
Ley 5 deſcription ; ; Cauſes ; cure, . 
3552, 933 6 


Ear, dividing the griftly or nge. bob 
2 OO? was: n genes 668. 
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Emp 


Eating its exceſs, . 
remedied, 1.54. 

Eduleorated, 57 = 

ene 1195 


ſkin. 


To the fin parts lying of from bo- 


150 288; crude yolks of, 216. 

Egg and oyſter-ſhell, their uſe, 296. 

Electuary: cinnabar, 845; diuretic, $7; 
tenię ſtimulant, 848 bark and lara 
851; gently apetient, 654. 

Nolita 250. 

Electricity, 220. 594. 684. 806. 

Elm tree, inner bark, F. 8 17. 

EFlephantiaſis, what; Why 1 named, 785, 
See Leproſy. 

Embryo, 60. fœtus imperkedt i inthe womb, 

Emerſion, appearance, or coming out. 

n 1973 what; their uſe and action, 
253. 259 diviſion i into eight heads ; the 
- uſe from conſidering each diviſion. parti» 
cularly ſpecified, 254; in ſmall dofes, 

their effects, 214; in the bowels, 264 ; 
as eramenagogues, 28 XF ipecacoanha, 
F. 365 ; powder, 618; in pulmonary con- 
ſumption vſeful; why, 528 

Emmenagogues, 197. 279; divided, 280; 
one. thing to be particularly obſerved in 
their application, what, 281 ; their uſe 
and action, 279 ; our. lelection, on what 
founded, 281. | 

Emollients, 197; their action, 213; as 
demulcents, 291 ; how they remove 
| ſpaſm, 226; catalogue, 216; mucila- 
_ ginous and farinaceous, preferable to the 

oily ; why, 215. 

onos, what; 
656. 658. 

Empyema, what; why ſo named, 521, 5225 

defcription, ibid.; cure, 523. 

Empyręumatie oils, 2 79. 380. 


the inconvenience, hoc 


aſe milder or feetened, 
+ ſmall red eruptions on 


whence named, 


Emulges, to milk, or drain out. 


Emulgents, 54. 


Emulſion, oil of caſtor, 370; . = 


ibid.; oily, 646; opiated, 51 


| Endive, 263. 273. 287. 294. 


Enteritis, what; Why ſo termed, 535; 

' cauſes; ; characteriſtic ſigns; cure, 530: 
does not ſo frequently occur as imagined; 
for what miſtaken, 535; ſudden relief 
from pain often, deceptive; the reaſon, 
53753 . how to be prevented, 537» 


„ kee oſis, Na and whence named; 

cauſes; cure; either active or paſſive; 
from what cauſes, 64 1, 642 ; ſweat, cold 
or warm, what they denote, 642 ; wben 


to be e eat, 1 when not, ibid. 
| . : Epidermis 


6 1 js 7 
„ inn FRIES; 


Fyidermis,* 53. . 
Fee . 3 
| Fei Z . 
ilepſy, What, EY "ITY NES 33 * 
ſcxiption; cauſes; characteriſtic ſigns; 
cure, 662 to 669 ; divided into different 
ſpecies ; . the reaſon, 662; differs from 


- copvulfion and apoplexy:; how, 663; if 


counterfeited, how diſcovered, 664; -va- 

ious medicines and various methods re- 
'commended ; why, and what,'665, 666 ; 
what ſpecies' Hincufabſe, 667; hyfferic or 
uterine, what; how diſtinguiſhed; cured, 
667, 668. 

Epiſpaſtics, 198; what ; : their uſe and ac- 
tion, 252. 300.  \— 

Epiſtaxis, what; whence named, 623. 

Errhines, 197; their action, 238; Sen- 
nical and medical, what, 240; arranged 

with reſpect to their power, 241; their 
utility in rheumatic affections, 2 39. 


Eruptive fevers, why ſo called; exanthema- 
Favus, why ſo called. See Tinea. 


tous; the ſpecific nature of the morbid 
matter not to be confidered, why ; what 
to attend to in the cure, 411. 
 Eryfipelas, whence its name; fever, ſerous 
inflammatory; Saint Anthony's fire; de- 
ſceription, 461; the time of termination, 
462; cauſes; characteriſtic ſigns; cure, 
indications of; evacuations to be cau- 
tiouſly purſued, Why, 463 local appli- 
cations, different opinions relative to them, 
4564; retroceſſion, in caſe of, what to be 
dꝗone; zoſter, zona, ' ſhingles, 465; not 
always cuticular, 465 ; repelled upon the 
brain, the ' ſymptoms; alſo upon the 
lungs ; mortification, if threatened, the re- 
medies ;' when to be dreaded, 466, 
Eſſential oils, 221. 279. 300. 
Euphorbium, 222. 241. 302. 
Evacuants, all general ſtimulants; ; the rea- 
ſon, 239. 
Eracuations, ſanguinary, 622 general hs 
trine, 622, 623 ; divided, in what man- 
ner, 623, 624 ; "occaſioned in four differ- 
ent ways, how, 623; ;. morbid, how divided, 
into alvine, (anguinaty, ſerous, either ac- 
tive or paſſive, £ 85 reaſons, 606; indica- 
tions of cure in general, 607 ; ſerous and 
lymphatic, 688 ; alvine, 608; Atkeren 
ſpecies deſcribes, 608, bog. 2 
Evaneſcent, extremely minute. 1 
| Evolution, diſentangling. 
Exacerbation, Increaſe of violence, 
 Exanthematays,* 1 779 
| Exceſs of every Kind detrimental, hips in 
f eating more than in drinking, why, 151. 
x Excretory veſſels, What; their uſe, 11. 
ercife to be adapted to the prevention of 
particular diſeaſes into which people are 
kale to fall, 1623 ; diviſion of, 163; 3 
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Falſe ribs 39 
Farinaceous grain, mealy, as wheat; ee, 
Fat, 216. 

Fatigue, after it a common cuſtolnys «> 


Fern- root powder, 306. 
- Fevers, the diviſion of; continued, what 3 


: hy, 329; biifters, when to be applied, 


X. . 


its great intent, 2635 "what, 2M; 100+ 
- derate, its uſe, 274; divided; 104 3 dif- 
ferent, their effects, ibid.; and reſt, cheir 
uſes, 100, 101, 102; mental as well as 
corporeal, 100 Sydenham's opinions 
ibid. ä 
Expectorants, 197; what; their aQioniand 
uſes; by what means aſliſted, 249 which 
act by ſtimulating the lungs, 25443 by 
taking off ſpaſmodic affections, 253; by 
irritation, ibid.; by n _ 0. 
Axing, ibid. | 
Exudation. See Inflammation. 
Eye-water, anodyne, F. 647. | 


F. | 


injurious, why; what more proper, 256. 


Fear, a relaxant ; grief, a relaxant, 214. 
Febrile affections in general, n 315. 
Fennel-ſeed, 271. | 

Fermentation. See Inflammation. 


Ferruginous, appertaining to iron. 


defined; their — general deſcrip- 
tion, 316; how to proceed: in, before 
their particular natures are ſpecifically 
known; fimple, why ſo called; — mixed, 
why ſo "termed; difficult to be referred to 
any claſs; the reaſon, 371 ; the diffi- 
culty attempted to be ſolved, 372» 3733 
mixed or anomalous, defined, 3743 —erup- 
tive, one general obſervation « . 
them, 429. 

Fever, bullous ; zeec 467 ;minflams- 

matory, what; vaſculo- ſanguineous in- 
flammatory, why ſo called, 324; deſcri- 
bed; heat, inflammatory, what, 325 3 
perſons moſt ſubject to this fever, 326 
characteriſtic ſigns; cure, ibid.; pulſe, 
not to be deceived by it, 327 bleeding 
adviſed with extreme caution,” wWby; vo- 
mit, when to be prohibited, when uſeful, 
328; bleeding employed before à vomit, 


331; different opinions, 332, 3333 cri- 
ſis, ſigns of, 332; in deſperate caſes not 
to deſpair, why, 333; bliſters, how ap- 
plied under deſperate circumitances, 334 ; 
vapour bath, when uſeful, ibid.; rheu- 
matic affections, how relieved, 28 dy- 
ſenteric, 335 ;—bilious 'remittent,” whence 
its name; cure; - marſh renitrent, 395; 
when! it occurs, and how cured ; how to 
: be 


de prevented, 


* 


1 a = E 

"396 j—intermittont, whence charafteriſtic figns; cure, indications cl, 
338; bleeding in general injurious; when 
it may be allowed; leeches, when neceſ- 
ſary, or cupping ; ipecacoanha preferable 
do tartarized antimony; why, 3 39 ; gentle 
aperients adviſcable, why; profuſe ſweat- 
ing miſchievous ; particular attention to 


its name, ibid.; deſcription of tlie diffe- 
rent ſtages, 397; intermiſſion, what; fore- 


delling the violence of the hot by the de- 


gree of the co'd, erroneous; in what coun- 
tries endemial, 398 ; their diviſion ſpeci- 
fred; from whence denominated tertian, 


| c.; cauſes; who moſt ſubje& to this 
complaint; characteriſtic figns, 399 j cure, 


-. 


indications of, 400; bark, how, and the 


© quantity neceſſary to be given between the 
Ats of intermittents, 401, 402 ; what to be 
done to prevent a relapſe; in the cold and 
hot fits, liquids how to be uſed; bark, 
fubſtitute for, where it diſagrees, 402 
medicines neceſſary, to be coupled with the 
bark in intermittents; vomits, in obſti- 
nate caſes, when to be given; opium alfo, 


diet recommended, why, 340 ; bliſters, 
neceſſary rules to be obſerved reſpecting 


| them, 341; bark, when to be given, 342; 


muſk, when neceſſary ; in looſeneſs, what 


to be done; in thruth, what to be done, 


343 ; falivation coming on, Dr. Hux- 


 ham's opinion; ſymptoms favourable and 


unfavourable, 344;—remittent, what; 
whence ſo called, 387 ; divided into quo- 
tidian, tertian, and quartan, why ; of no 


uſe, why; deſcription, 388; called bi- 


lious, improperly, why; where ende- 
mial; ſometimes epidemical; cauſes; 
ckaracteriſtic ſigns, 390; degrees of dane 
ger, by what perceived; cure; great cau- 
tions neceſſary in the conduct, the rea · 
ſons, 391; favourable ſymptoms; un- 
favourable, how to be relieved or con- 


13; bark failing to cure properly admi- 
niſtered, to what owing ; bark proving 
pPurgative, how checked; if aftringent, 
do aſſiſted; bark, the beſt mode of ex, 
hibiting it to children, 404; —befr, what; 
chronic remittent without criſis; why ſo 
Called, fee Hectic Fever; what conſide- 
red by different authors, 406; deſcription ; 
Dr. Heberden's remarks on this fever, 
what, 407 ; from the firſt ſtage of a wa- 
tery head, difficulty diſtinguiſhed ; cauſes ; 
Characteriſtic ſigns, 408; cure, the jndi- 
cations of, 409; Briſtol waters, 410 
ple continued, what; vaſculo pletho- 
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ric, What; deſcription; cauſes; cure, 
31340 324 ; antimonials, caution in con- 
tinuing t recommended, why, 320; 


emetics, when neceſfary ; Sydenham's 
opinion; glyſters, when neceſſary, 321; 
aſfections, particular, how alleviated, 32 2; 
critical days, which; criſis, cautions ne- 
ceſſary to be obſerved in pronouncing, 323; 
when perfect, 324; diet, how to be ad- 
miniſtered after a fever, ibid.; - nuliary, 
_ whence its name, its exiſtence doubted, - 
daut not univerſally; ſometimes ſympto- 
matie, ſimple, and complicated; defcrip- 
tion, 452 ; eauſes; characteriſtic ſigns; 
the nature of the fever, what, conſidered; 
dleeding rarely neceſſary: to be treated 
According to its nature, 454, 456; bliſ- 
ters, how to be applied, 455; ſymptoms of 
. great danger, what, 456; time of reco- 
.. very, 457, 458 ; wbo moſt ſubject to it, 
+ bid.; apt to return, at what. time; often 
ſeines lying-in women; nature of this 
fever nervous, why; ſometimes putrid, 
458; in caſe of looſeneſs, what to be 
done, 459 ; favourable and unfavourable 
- *Ggns, 459, 460. 461 ; eruptions, which 
the moſt * favourable, 460 $—wnervous, » 
what, 335 ; deſcribed, 336;-c3uſcs, 337 ; 
Fa I 
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deduced, 384, 335, 336 ;= gore: what; 
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ſpecified, 349 1 , profuſe diſcharges bot to 
be occaſioned, ꝙ 
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with Tack, when adviſcable ; the good 
effects, how produced; corroborated by 
' Huxham's opinion of the mode of the fe- 
ver being carried off, 351; wine, which 
moſt eligible, 3523 — the different 
ones of its termination, what; fudorific, 
the moſt certain one in nature, what, 3533 
accidental cireumiſtances, to be attended 
to, 354; what, and how alleviated, 354, 
355 356, 357; air, fixed, its uſe, 354; 
dark, a ſubſtitute for, 355; after the fe- 
ver, drophical ſwellings coming on, how 
cured ; ſteel given in ſubſtance, why, 357 3 
—fearkt; whence its name; into what 
divided ;—nett/eraſh ſcarlet fever ; deſcrip- 
tion, 449; how diſtinguiſhed from the 
meazles ; cauſes; characteriſtic ſigns, 450 ; 
cure; convulſions ſometimes come on, 
how alleviated ; doubts of the exiſtence of 
this fever ill founded, 451 ;j—;ſcarlet ma- 
honant, 452. 508. 
Fibre, what, 1 2. . 
Figs, 216. 291. 294. 
8 appearances like threads. 


Fil, i rd uſe, the reaſon of, 97. 
Flowers of lady's ſmock, 665. 

Fluids, what, 5. 

Fluor albus. See Leucorrhcea. 

Fecal halitus, offenſive effluvia of the feces. 
Fenugreek, 216. 

Follicles, 56. ſmall glands or bags. 
Fomentations, 281. 


- 


Fomentation, dry, 722; diſcutient, F. 647 


ſedative, F. 650. 
Fomes,®' 355, 


Fontanelle,* 833. 


Food, animal, What; which of them moſt 
nutritious ; how procured, 201 ; our firſt, 
what; how altered, 97 3 A its me- 
dical virtues, 203; animal, vegetable, 

their different properties, 100; its nutri- 


tious part, of what it conſiſts, 98; a con · 


ſtant, quick repetition neceſſary, why, 
Ns animal, not to be our only ſupport, 
Why, 99; à greater propenſity to one 
than another, the reaſon, 99 ; ſhould be 
properly proportioned in quantity and qua- 
lity to exerciſe, 155 ; animal, alters its 

properties from the culinary proceſs it has 
_ undergone, why, 204; by Aae more 
than quality, i injurious, 206; vegeta le, the 
moſt nutritious, what, 204 vegetable, 
moſt difficult of aſſimilation, why, 2033 
vegetable, i Its h virtues, ibid. 


TH 


Gall bladder, what 3 J its * &c, 31. , 


kW" m „ %. - © 
„ for a remiſſion, 3 50; Rimulants Fridtions 2747 * *. — * EY 


Frœnum, & 779. 5 en 
Fruits, ſweet acid, 287. Bs ee 
Fumigation, the reception. of edel or ba- 
pour on any patt ; of toro to the de- 
e ee ee eee 
Fundus uteri, (. W 
Fungous excreſcences, ge te” 
Fungi, muſhro ms, trufites, morelles ; if- 
ferent from every other vegetable in their 
nature, Why, 2053 correctors of . 


* ibid. 
Fr: C0 | * 7 | 2 : 2 
Galbanum, 229. 283. 


Galls, 212. 

Gall-ſtones, certain ſymptoms of, "I a 

Gamboge, 264. 267. 306. F. _ 

Gangrene. See Inflammation. 1. 

Gargles, detergent, F. 366. 648. 

Garlic, 22 1. 252. 271. 295, 

Gas ſylveſtre, 118. ſpirit, ſuch as lter 
from fermenting liquors, now called fixed 
air. 

Gaſtric, belonging to the ſtomach ;—juices, 

2. 

Gallritis what ; whence named, $3 a « 

Gaſtrodynia, what; from whence 
559, 560. 

Geneva, 155 different forts, what, 11 7. 

Genſing, 222. | 

Geatian, F. 36r. 848. 

_ Gilead balſam, 221. 2 50. an: 

Ginger, 221, F. 646, 650, 652. a 55 5 

Girdle, mercurial, F. 851. ah 

Gland, what; its uſe, 12; eng 
754; conglomerate, ibid. 

Glans, penis, what, 66. 

Glauber's ſalts. See Natron vitriolated. 

Globus hyſtericus, 763. 1 

Glottis,* 788. | 

Gold or filver, ſolution of, in partir 
acids, 264. 

Gonorrhea virulenta, what 3 withes named, 
766; improper, why ; to what altered, 
ibid.; proceeds from the ſame cauſe the 

lues venerea ; the reaſons, 7653. deſerip- 
tion, 766; ſymptoms in men, ibid.; in 

women, 767; purulent diſcharge not al- 
ways the effect of venereal taint; 

... cautions neceſſary i in declaring the nature 
of the diſeaſe, why, 768; characteriſtie 
ſigns, ibid.; cure, 769. 

Gluttony, . a caſe of its conſequences, 7 54. : 

Glyſter, bark, F. 645; irritating, F, 649 

witch bitter apple, F. 651 ; ſedative, ag I. 


e e F. 652; dor 
common, 


12 

2 
741 
1. 


* 
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demon, F. 363 antifpaſmodic, F. 813 
feetid, F. 941 3 ſheathing and anodyne, F. 
620; of frath urine aud ſage infuſion, F. 578. 

Gout, what; whence n 

595 cauſes, 597; characteriſtic figns ; 

= Due, 598 ; diviſion of, 59 5; who-mott 

to it, who not, 598, 599; if in 
-the head or lungs, ftomach or bowels, 
what to be done, 604; how: alleviated or 
CONES its attacks, 139. 
— .. 

Grapes, 294. | | 

Graſs and roots, 272. 

Gravel, 580. 5 

Grief, a relaxant, 214. 

Ground ivy, 222, 223. 252- 


SGruels, their uſe, 111. 114. 


Guaiacum, tincture of, with * lime, 

- how made, 592 3 wood, 221. 278. F. 647; 

im, 221. 252. 263. 266. 278. 2 281. 
647.653. ö 


» 37- 
Gate the mall m_ 433 thick or 
©; Lopes whats 45. 


H. 


* 


| 3 273. uk volttite ſalt 


"of, F. 845 3 liquor of. F. 852. 
Harrowgate waters, 272. 307. 7 7. 
Hamaturia, what; whence named, 
Hzmatemeſis, what; whence named, bid. 
Hoaemoptyſis, what; whence named, "ibid. 


Himorrhages, what; whence named, 622. 
Themurritpidat veins, thoſe ſpread upon the 


rectum and anus. 
Hzxmorrhoids, what; whence named, 624. 


Head-ach; cauſes; incurable, ſpecified, 357; 
modes of cure, 549, 550, 5513 general 


5 rules, 6 
Heat, what, 220; united with motion, 
What, 277. 


Health, a deſcription ef, 149; the moſt 

perfect ſtate not far diſtant from dilcaſe, 
12 whats. its | uſe 20; ; heartburny ſee 

Pyroſis. 

ge hy ſſop, 222, 7 266. 271. 
Hellebore, black; F. 847. b 
Hemicrania, whence fo natned, 549. 0 
Hemiplegia, what; whence named, 630. 
Hemlock, 233 5 recommended by Storck 


too highly; where ſerviceable; ; its dofes; 


Cullen's remark. to be , 236. 
F. 84. N 

Honbave, 2343 how differs from opium, 
4363 Storck's opinion, 237; Home's 


experierce, ibid.; a caſe related by Sa- 


r of its curing cataract, 8 
e eee rn 


fon 


1 N. bf E. % 


* deſcription, 


era An 5  appertaiving to the brerg 


Hearn? what, and from. wh named 
1 „ 
patirrhœa, what; whence. name 
608, 609. 622. 7 ed; cur 
Hepatitis, what; whence ſo termed, 8. 
1 * fauff, what Aa {uperior om 2 
Manat ee 211. 
coſus, * 34 herpes, why ſo call 
meg” ibid. See Tetters; miliais ibid.; 
puſtulorum. See Tinea. 7 
Heterogeneous, conſiſting. of different na- 
W 
p gout; deſeription, -38, 38. 
Hips, 291. _ Ag . 93 cur he 
Holy thiſtle, F, 847. . 
Honey, 2 16. 259. 263. 275. 297. 
Hooping-cough ; deſcription, 70; defini- 
tion, 702; cure, 702 to 706; appears 
ſometimes like a common catarrh,. 701; 
hooping accounted for, 701, 702; * 
ger, when to be 3 705. 
Hops, 222. 


; Horchound, 2 50. | 


Horſe-radiſh, 221 222. 252. 260, 27 
302, F. 847. 

Houſes, the moſt healthful ſituation, What, 
93; how diſcovered, 92. 

Human machine, of what it conſiſts, 8. 

Humours, natural, what; how creative of 
diſeaſe ; re what) 1343 partial, 
what; where generated, 138. 

Hunger, ſevere, after it to eat immoderately; 
its conſequences ; feeding full and con- 
ſtant, after it abſolute faſting, its conſe- 
quences, 157. 

Hydatids, 726. a 

Hydrocephalus, what ; whence named, 724 
7343 particular account of, why, 734, 
735 3 deſcription, 735; cauſes, and 
modes of cure, 736 ; congeſtion, or flight 

inflammation, forerunner of this com- 
plaint; - attempted to be ge, in 
three caſes, 737, 738. | | | 

Hy dromel, 275. | 

Hy drometrons: What, and vbene: vinicd, 
723. 

meinen what, and. 1 hence its name, 
OY Mexd's- alteration more * eligible, 
Why, 8403 diviſion; deſeription, 8413 
a primary invariable mark of the attack, 
what, ibid.; cauſe ; cure, 841, 842-5 
charaReriſtic ſigns, 844. 

Hydrothorex, what, and w hence named, 724. 
726; more common than imagined, 728+ 


Hypochongriac Want, why, called Sputa- 


dor CS. 242 


Hy pochondri: afis, 1 5 Di iſeaſe, 
deſcriptions 
5 817; 


what, and why D called; 


817 When it moſt commoniy 
and in whomy 8 19, $20 ; when 
leur, the ſymptoms, $20; cauſes; cha- 
racteriſtie ſigns; eure, 820, 82 „ 
H ypochondre, 817. | * 
Hypnotic,# 233. i | 
Hyſſop, 222, 223, 2 54 0 1 
A eta —b vert as what, and whence 
named by the ancients, 808; deſcription, 
og; a certain ſymptom, what; fo con- 
ſidered by Sydenham, ibid.; ; ſymptoms on 
recovery, what, 810, $11; cauſes, 811. 
813; not to be attributed ſolely to mor- 


did affections of the womb, why, 911 


defined, $12 ; characteriſtic figns, ibid.; 
cure, 813; opium, when pernicious, 
when uſeful, $14 ; Sydenham's opinion 
relative to this diſeaſe ; his practice erro- 
neous, 815. 

I yſteria-bypochondriac diſeaſe, why fo 

| 7 Ned): 82 5, 826; defcription, 826 : 

Cauſes; charaQteriſtic fi igns, 827. 


2” 


falap, 264. 267. 306, 310. F. 362. 646. | 


649. 651. 846. 847. 
Jaundice, Hoffman's method of curing, 723 ; 
what, and whence named ; deſcription ; 
: = pr ſigns; cauſes; cure, 718 to 


1 £6. 68 7. 
Ichor, E23 Jak 'E 
Icterus. Sce Jaundice. 


Ihiolis, What; whence named, 786. Ses 


Leproſy. 
Laiopathic, 469. 
Idiotiſm. See Amentia. 


Jelly, hartſhorn, its uſe, 1123 inglas, 


its uſe, ibid. 

Jum, what; its uſes, 44. 

&znorance of, or inattention to, conſtitution, 
the conſequences, | "as; 

Ileum, What; its uſes, 44. | 
Impacted, to drive cloſe and hard. 

Impetus, force. 

Inanition, want of} * fullneſs. 
Incarcerated, confined. _ 

Inęiding medicites; 284. 


: Tacirability, g what, 18. 68; wal Gunten, | 


reaſons bot aJoptitiz the NY 2 
Trctalſakit, thic kening. 
Tacubas “ 119. 
Indian pink rot," 3 62 e 
Jndigeſtion: See Dy bi 12 V 
ndigenous, native, d of the lame country. 
wee with nirmbers relaxin, 214; ; 
„A8 effects, .how oby iated in vifferent ay 
© Nitutiotis, * ; "ig 


| * Tnfarion, fuhr 6h. 


brain; - phremns, . 
tion, 4883 ; (cauſes ; characteriſtie -figns - 


F XN 155 w' * 


Infection and contagion, theip Adee; 
- what; the uſe from thence, 4124. 
Inflaramation, or inflammatory diſeaſes, : on 

inflammation; its nature and general hifs 


gory; fever in inflammations, What te be 


- eonſfidered,: 468, 469, 4½0; idiopathic 3 
ſymptomatic; the particulars obſervable 

m inflammations, what; how produced, 

469 in what places the pain is moſt vio- 
lent, the reaſon; local 1 
cauſes from external accidents produce 
inſlammation, 470; the confſequencess 
what; owing to fever, how - produced'3 
the diſturbance of the conſtitution, and 


degrees of danger, in proportion to he 


conſequence of the part affected, 471 che 
modes of termination, reſolution, exudas 
tion, ſuppuration, mortification, 472, 4738 
ſcirchus, 472. 4743 abſceſs, fermenta- 


tion, gangrene, | ſphacelus, caries,” 473 8 


mortification, the ſymptoms of, and 


———— moſt likely to occur, 474; the. — 


eligible modes of termination, which and 
why, 475; inflammatory complaints, 


the modes of cure; reſolution how 


brought about, 476; wine-lees, bean- 


meal, 477; in abſceſs, how to proceed, 
478; gum elemi ointment; green baſili- 


con ; bark in theſe caſes, when noceſſary, 
ien mercurials, 4793 boil, what 3 


core, what; mercurials when in theſe 


caſes neceſſary; deep-ſeated, how to be 
treated, 480; active caſes of, What ; 
paſſive cafes of, hat; how to be treated, 
481 ; ſome niceties neceſſary to be oh- 
ſerved in our applications, ſpeciſied; ab- 
ſceſs, critical, what; the mode of treat- 
ment, 482, 483 metaſtaſis; ex udation, 
how to procecd in, 483; tubercles; ery- 
ſipelas, from external injury, how to pro- 


dcdoeed, 484; mortification, how to 


ceed ih ; how manifeſting - itſelf, 48 * 


486 When attacking different conſtitu- 
tions, 486; ſcirrhus, how ta proceed in, 


487 ;—of the head and neck ;—of | the 
why ſo called; deſcrip» 


When it terminates, and how generally, 
489 ; often degenerates into other difeaſes, 
as mania, &.; diſtinguiſhed from deli- 
rium, how; when idiopathie; when 


ſymptomatic 3 how” known, 49 f g 
aud bad omens, What; cure, Indications 
of, 491; the period of termination, 402 z 


e the breaſt, 5,12. ; —of the ear, atalgia 


and art; whence the name ;- deſeriyy= 


tion, 493 cauſes, and cure, 404 ef 
the eye; deſcription ; three things: to be 


5 . partieularly-confidered; ſpecified ; charger 


teriſtic ſigus; canſes, 496 care dopen- 
dent 


- . Cubjet. to | them, 


— cavics, paniiculariſed) 497 3 
when, by any morbid matter in 


the habit, what to be done, 40% 1 What 


| do be done to prevent a relapſe. in thoſe 


2 ; fuppurations, 
how diſcoverable, 543 : Fr this people 


live many years, why, ibid.; the moſt 
frequent „what; ou diſcoverable, 
_  $443—of the. Ce fee Enteritis; 

| — the liver; de — 2 538 z cauſes ; 


characteriftic ſigus; cures 539 ; in affec- 


tions of different parts, the ſymptoms dif- 
ferent ; the uſe of this diſtinction, 533 ;— 

F the lungs 4 deſcription, 517; diſtin- 
_ guithed from -pleuriſy,, how; cauſes ; 3 
characteriſtic ſigns; cure; termination 
di flerent from the former, what, 513.;— 
of the: mediaſtinum. ibid.; cure, 520,;— 

the muſeles of the lower belly ; deſcrip- 
tion; cure; ſometimes miſtaken for that 
of the liver, how diſcoverable, 547 ;—of 

#he omentum, or caul; 
. the pericardium, 519; cure, 520; 

—f the peritoneum; deſcription, 546; 


: 22 e 847 — the pleura; how 
vided, Why, 512 ; deſcription ; cauſes, / 


25 characteriſtic ſigus; cure, 514 ; 
4 rattleſnake-root ; the lancet may 
be uſed, though patients ex pectorate, under 
ſome — relief, how percei- 
ved, v expectoration to be renewed, 
under what circumftances, and how, 
517 ;—of the flomach; deſcription, 532; 
cauſes ; characteriſtic ſigus; cure, 533 
poiſon the eauſe, what to be done, 534; 
—of the womb; deſcription, 793 ; caules ; 
divided into three ſpecies; cauſes of, the 
firſt; cure, 794; of the ſecond, nd 


ſymptoms . of the third, and wp. 
Lacteals, 1 1. 44. 


. * toms, 795. 

_ Joflexion, bending or turning. 

Infuſion of quaſſia wood and ſnakcexoot, 
644 3 of. carrat-ſeed, 652; tonic, 654 ; 
vinoug, of bark, Why: aromatic. bitter, 
370 ; 0 
roy al, 808. 

to draw in. 


; ings. 
las. ſedative, . .nſringrot,, . 


Inofculate, 9 of veſſels by. th 


extremities. _ 
Lipo. What, 2975 "his uſe _ ac- 
GI 497. | 


cure, 546, 547 3 


the Kino, 211. 


6 3 n r. F 
v4 - Lavender, 221 ; ſpirit of, PE 361, 


Lead, with its 


matter funilar to peas, beans, &c. 


T. * * K x. 


Inter ſe, . 25 


Interoaſtal muſcles, rheir ya * 0 r 


Inter mitrents not always to be taken off iu 
mediately, why j- tubducd by other a- 

1 — ma ſpaces les 

nterſtices, 60. e 

Inteſt ines, how fi 

Introduction, 1. even 

r 36. | 

anha, 259. 278. 517. F. 361. % 


368. 654. 
Iron, _ — 27 $97 be i" 281. 27 
31 I. F. 9. 7 : of 
Irritability, w hat, 18 68. 0 17 f 


* N 
Iſchiatica, 888. 5 a 
Ifinglas, 288, 289. 291. 
Iſſues, 302. 


Itch, common; deſeription; cauſe; 787, 8 


782 3 who moſt ſubje& to it, 781; in- 
dications of cure, 786; characteriſtie 
figns; modes of cure, 787. 
Jugular vein, * 673. | | 
Julep, cordial camphorated, 3613 ; cortial, 
Jens valerian; muſk, 364 abſorbent, 
3 


Juniper berries, 271. F. 848; Pirit of, 


* infuſed in | Rheniſh wine, 729; prepas )... 


F. 651. 
* 


red, adminiſtered in the rickets, how; its 

uſe; madder uſeful, 838; acetated, or 
diuretic ſalt, 267. F. 846; with fixed 
air, 308; tartarized, or ſoluble tartar, 
265. 297. F. 367. 370; and vegetable 
alkali, 273. F. 359. 360. 368. 848; vi- 
triolated, or polychreſt ſalt, 26 5 F. 360. 
649. 653. 

1. what; their uſe, 33. 

King's evil, or ſerophula, 7 751. 


3 


Lactiferous, 177. bringing milk. 
Lacunz,*® 66. drain or faces. 
Llandridod water, 757. 


Lamina, 12. g, layer, or min plate. 


362; 
6 50. 654. 3463 oil of, F. . 


preparations, 210. 
Leek, 221. 268. 27188. 2955 juice of 
_ eured a dropfys bow given, 731. 


Leguminous vegetables, ſuch as — , | 


+ Pull. pious or 
ng what ; . whence named, . 5 
Lettuce, 363 · n 
63. 273+ 294 
MES 
A, AM GAA © 


* — r 


Lemons, 294; peel, 228. F. 848; juice, 
F. 359, 360. 367, 368. 66 
Leproſy, what ; why., ſo named; def 

tion, 785 3 .a6iſt. and dry, how | gin 


guiſhed; on what it depends; indications 


of cure, 786 characteriſtic ſigns, 791 3 
calomel and camphor, how given, 792. 
Lethargy, what, and whence named; 
_ relieved, 676, 677. [of 15 
Leucophlegmatia, what, and whence named, 
FAY SO :%. 432; N 6 2 
lens, what, and why ſo named, 
799 ; deſcription, 800; how to be dii- 
 tinguiſhed from that proceeding from a 


venereal taint, $00, $01 3 who are moſt 


ſubje& to them; cauſes ; cure, 801. 
Ligaments, what; their uſe, 8. 
Ligamenta lata, 59. 

Lilly-root, white, 216. E 

Lime water, 273. 296. 308. F. 366. 645. 
647. 654. 849. 851; quick, 308. 
Linctus, oily, 646. 
Liniment againſt the rickets, F. 8 51; volatile 

opiated; ſedative; camphorated, 6 50. 6 54. 
Liniced, the beſt emollient, 215, 216 7 oil, 

306. F. 363. 651. | 
Lippitudo. See Scrophula. 


Liquids, abſtinence from, or indulgence in, 


in dropſies, opinions relative to them, 
731; we in common drink their proper- 
ties and effects; how divided, 1 10. 

Liqusrice, 291. F. 647. $50. 

Lithiaſs, what; whence named, 58 3. 

Lithontriptics, 198; what ; their action 
and uſe, 307; what meant in general by 
the terms, 308, 309. 1 

Liver, what; its uſes, 28. 

Living ſolids, what, 12, 13. 

Lixivium ley, 57 ; martis, 605. 

Lobes, 29. a diviſion or diſtinct part, uſed 
for a part of the lungs. 

Lobſters, 273. 

Lobule, 29. a ſmall lohe. 

Lochia, the diſchargs incident to women in 
childbed. 

Locked jaw, See Triſmus. 

Logwood, 212. F. 645. 

Looſeneſs. See Diarrhea. Bw 
Lotion, mercurial; ſtimulant, 8 51; cam- 
phorated; antiputreſcent, 647. 
Lotions, 274; and repellent coſmetics dan- 

gerous, Why, 138. 


Lues venerea, what, 971 ; deſeription ; certain 


lymptoms ; venereal eruptions, tubercles, 
or puſtules, how diſtinguiſhed, 
nereal ulcers of the mouth, and pains, 


bow diftinguithed; 3; hard indelent 


venereal ſwellings, how -diftinguiſhed, 
773, 774; | abortions, how known to 
proceed from a venereal cauſe, 774; in 
Vom moſt violent, and extremely diff 


4 


I. N. D- E * * X. 
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775 1 what to de done 


N # 
.. - Jings of the 


2; ve- 


% 


cult to cure, ibids cauſes; mode of 


vill not alone cure, 778; nodes, and ſwel- 
| perioſteum remaining after a 
mercurial courſe, how relieved, ibi. 


594. 45 'Y | | 
how | Lungs, what, 19%; their uſe, 20; affec- 
of, 697; ſubject to be loaded with ik 


tions | 
Lymphatics, es, IT wes 


M. 


* 
2 Fe 
my 


Lumbago ; deſcription, 588, 389 cure, 


Mad animals, the effects of their ſaliva, how 


prevented, 146. 


Madder, 211. 


Mace, 221. 275. 
Magneſia, 264. 

Malt, F. 848. 
Malvern waters, 273. 


Mania and melancholy, different degrees of 


the ſame complaint; Aretæus s and Tral- 
lian's opinions, 686 ; deſcription; cauſes; 
characteriſtic ſigns; cure, 687 to 697; 
Hoffman's opinion, 686 ; ſymptoms pre- 
ceding the attack, 638 ; which ſpecies ate 
incurable, 690; warm bath, Hoffman's 
and Cullen's opinion, 692; Locher's mode 
of cure, what, ibid ; ſome deviation from 
the general mode of cure neceſſary, what, 
and why, 694, &c. | 
Manna, 263. 265. F. 360. 362. 363. 367. 
370. 649. 
Marjoram, 241. 


Marſh mallows, 216. 28g 3 Syrup, F. 646. 


Marrow, how fixed; its uſe, 7. 
Maſtication, the'a& of chewing. 2 
Maſticatories, medicines only to be chewed. 
Maſter wort, 248. W can 
Maſtich, herb, 241. 


Materia medica, a conciſe reaſon againſt it; 3 
deſtructive, 


form of, 310. 
Matter in the lungs not always 
how accounted for, 523. 
Matrimony, 806. 
Meadow ſaffron, 272. 


Meaſles, at what time they generally make 
moſt com- 
monly attack ; by what propagated, 4383 
the attendaut fever, of what nature cou- N 
ſidered; deſcription; its progreſs —— 3 
, 


their appearance; whom they 


439 ; anomalous or irregular; deſcri 


441, 442 ; cauſes; charadteriſtic ens, ; 
442 cure of the different ſpecies, 443 
paid te 


444, 445; great attention to 
the lungs; perplexing ſymptoms occur 
ſometimes, what, and how alleviated ; 
© unfavourable 


. r 


- ©mens, What; | inoculation. of, recom- 
mended, the reaſons, 445 
* Meconium, 47. contents of the bowels of a 
$1 new-born infant. e ol 
Mediaſtinum, 197 what; inflammation of, 
518; cure, 520. dino id s 
Medical axiom, the beſt ; what, 313. 


in different parts dependent on the ſto- 
mach, how proved 194 their action di- 
vided into five heads, 197; which act upon 


act upon the fluids through the ſyſtem, 
284; which manifeſt their ſenſible ac- 


p2ſlages reſpecting the fluids, 197. 293; 
which produce their conſequences from 


formed within the machine, and lodged 
_ without the verge of circulation, 198, 
302 ; the different forms which, under 
particular circumſtance:, - moſt eligible, 
Why, 311; the active doſes, how gene- 
rally aſcertaed, 212. 311; advantages 


part of the work, what, 312 ; forms of, 
359. 644. $45 ; which relax, ſee Emo L- 
LIENTS ; which bind, or give firmneſs, 
' ASTRINGENTS; increaſe the force of 
circulation, STIMULANTS;. take off 


Ax risrAs Mobiles and SEDATIVES; 
cue ſncezing, ERRHIN BS a flow of 


* 


- faliva, or ſalivation, StALAcoduks; 


lungs, ExPECTORANTS; vomiting, 
promote a flow of urine, DiurETICs ; 
increaſe perſpiration, or promats ſweats 
ing., DiaPHORET'CS: promnte the 
menſes, EMMENAGOGUES ; thin the 
domours, ATTEXVANTS; thicken 


4b; Acaleſcent acrimony,, ANT A4L= 
INES; corre putridity, ANI 
Wage 0 5 
Nelars, 211. 299. 
vw Nleiæna, What: when: 


"z 


e named, 609. 


„ 


4a EE] 

* +? 
ww © 
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Medicine, their powers and modes of action 
conciſely fpecified, 192; the action of, 


external application, or on ſubſtances 


; - dv. be acquired by carefully perufing that 


ebnvulfise affections, and alleviate pain, 
eoughing up of viſcid matter from the 


Ex Ties; purging, CaTHarTics; 


them, ISSPISSANXTS ; ſheath them, Dx 
* -/!, MB LCENTS,2 counteract acidity, Ax r- 


> : * ; . 
* 1 75 
» Ws 9 * 4 


malous, favourable and unfavourable they make their appearance; when cen: 
| ben falutary ;, when scherwile, Jie 


me inert ſolids, 197, 198; which act 
- updn the living ſolids, 197, 218; which | 


tion chiefly, if not ſolely, in the firſt _ 


Meſentery, what, 50; 


7 


— 


7 Wheu otherwiſe ; when 
immoderate i Re OT 
counted He, 780 „ Fee ** 
Menſtrua. See Menſes. 
Menſtruum, all liquors uſed as diſſolvesitz. 
or for extracting the virtues of cy a 
dients by infuſion or decoction. 
Mental affections; their effects more or leſi 
violent, agreeable to the peculiar ſtate of 
the conſtitution ; diviſible into two heads 
106, 107 ; volatile, ſaturnine, or ative 
and ſedative, 107; on what occaſion they 
are to be inculcated ſeparately, 18. 
ee dee, pill; pills, 246; waſh, 
789. | ie 
Mercury, 220; preparations of, 222 . mer- 
curial ſolution ; gummous pills ; ſyrup, 
850; uſeful in pulmonary conſumptions ; 
at what time; which preparation the 
- moſt eligible, 527; Engliſh, 287. 
Meſenteritis, what; from whence named z 
deſcription, 547; cure, 546, 547. * 
intianumation of, 


41 


Ses Meſenteritis. 
Meſo- colon, what, o-, 
Mezereon, or ſpurge olive, 2 78. F. 647. 

tiaſma, fine ſubtle particles productive of 

infectious and contagious fevers. _ 
Mido, its let 237 =o, ... 2» 
Milk, its nature and uſe ; which the beſt, 

113. 202. 216. 642; produces different 

effects in different conſtitutions, what, 

113; its medical virtues, 203. F. 363. 

367. 653. 654; mixt with ſuel, its 

uſe, 112; new, large draughts of, whes 

uſeful, 534; whey, 286. 263. F. 363 
Millipedes, 222. 755. 7 
Miners colic, 572. 5 
Mint, ſpear, 233. F. 846; tea, a powerful 


reftrainer of vomiting, 223; leaves of, 


3 2825 aperzent and purging 


E- 370. e 
Mixts, bodies intimately united ong wit 


Another. . 
Mosbid, 


2 


25 2 5 * 4 
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„ 


Norbid, diſeaſed Rate. 

Morbid fluidity, ow el, 187 285 
| Morbificy creating diſeaſe, 138. 

Morbilli. See Meazles. 

Morbus comitialis, ä 

iet, 


— puerilis, 77 . Epil eply 4 
— Herculeus, ey” 
A anquatus, 

regius, Vous 

Motion moderate, 286. | 

Moffat waters, 757. 

Mortification. See Amit. 


| Mothers and nurſes, th-ir ridiculous indul- 


"gence in feeding children FRE 


why, 200. | 

Motion and heat, 277. 

Moving powers of the n whar, 68. 
Mucilaginous and oily ſubſtances, 288. 
M.ulberries, 2 11. 

Mumps—firigular peculiarity in this com- 
- © plaint, what, 507. 

Muria, what, 135. 

Muriatic, the acid i of ſea ſalt ſo called, 300. 

F. 366, 367. 369; acid, vitriolic, 300. 

Muſcle, what; its uſe, 8. 

Muſcles and muſcular fibres, what, 68. 

Muſcular irritability, what; ; its uſe, 17, 18. 

Muthroom, 263. 287. 

Muſk, 229. 278. 282. 300. 3ZOt. 310. 

F. 364, 365. 0 

Muſſels, 273. * 
Muſt, its effects, 117, 118. 

Muſtard, 220, 22 t. 222. 252. 260. 263. 
5 266. 302. F. 364. 

Mutton-tea, its uſe, 112. 175. 20r. 
Moxrrh gum, 218. 252, 253. e 300. F. 


364. 366, 367. 369. 648. 2 
92 N. 


Narcotic, 233. 2 50. 
aſturtium, 271. 2994. | 
Natron, 297; 3 0 or Glauber's 
ſalts, 26 5. F. 359. 654; tartarized, or 
Rochelle falt, 155 F. 360. 649. 
© Nephralgia, what, and whence named, 580. 
8 Nephritis; What ; whence ſo termed, 542. 
Nerves, what; their” uſes, 10. : | 
5 alkectjobs, general idea of them, 
„656 paſſibe, the general idea, what, 
cheir cauſes, 670 conſumption, 
8 Atrophy ; incirabiliry; what; its uſe, 
> 183 ſyſtem, what; its rule; medulla 
| oblongata ſpinalis, 1 3. 
es Ringing, 217; in palſy, their uſe, 


Neutral ſalts, 280. 80 301. 
Nicoro agg 143. . 05 
10 


N dus, 441141 74. , 
Net, 1182, Sg 


Nitrous , 300 . 
Non: naturals, what, 84. RY 3 | Hoffman's 


ing children, the reaſon, 173; children 


tion againſt, ibid.; cold bathing, or waſh- 


avoided, how: meliorated; 


fants, ſome rules relative” to, 190 feed 


ſary, 183 overloading che ſtomach in- 
jurjious, why, ibid.; ſuckling not to be 


5 - 
0 __ 2 
* * 
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" Nitre, 272. 275. ada: 299. 300. F. 359, 
638. 654 ct or' Low ſpirits of, 


272. 


opimon on their conlequence, 845 5 fix, 
why reducible to four, 87. 
Noſtrums, no Wer on the mod en- 
Nucleus, 583. | 
| Nutſing, 169 bad, its ecke ibld. 1 chil- 
dren, half die under the age of five years, 
the reaſon aſſignec, 167; diſeaſe iilelf ge- 
nerated from bad nurſing, 168 diſpoſi- 
tion ſoured by bad nurſing, ids; plain 
and fimple, the beſt mode, in what it 
conſiſts, 169, 176 : quadrupeds and birds, 
how brought up, ibid. ; children, how to 
be managed as ſoon as Born, 1713 cold 
in few-born infants to be carefully avoid- 
ed, Why, ibid.; cuſtom of nurſing dad, 
how to be remedied, 171, 172; | head 
ſwelled in labour, how to be managed, 1723 
rollers injurious in children new born, 
how, 173; how to be managed in this 
point, ibid.; dabs given to new - born chil- 
dren i injurious, why, 174; caſtor oil and 
ſimple ſyrup the moſt proper, why, ibid.; 
purging, its effects in new-born infants, 
175; reſt eſſentially neceſſary for both 
mother and child, why, 176; food pro- 
per for the mother at this time, what, 
ibid.; child early ſet to the breaſt, why, 
ibid.; ſuckling in good conſtitutions not 
to be diſpenſed with, why, 177; ſuck- 
ling alone not to be the only mode of feed- 


ſhould be fed once or twice à day, wby, 
ib:d. ; ſubſtitute for breaſt miik, ibid. z 
bread, London cormoti, improper food, 
ibid.; acidities to correct; 179 ; ſtomach 
never ſhould be overloaded, why, ibid.; 
child, when croſs, how to be appeaſed, 
ibid.; exerciſe proportioned to the age, 
what; its uſe, 179. 188 cold bathing, 
how uſeful, 1803 rickets, one preven- 


ing all over with cold water, when to be 
ſhould be adap- 
ted to the nature of the conſtitution, Why, 
ibid.; food, ſtronger, when neceſſary, 
and What kind, never given too hot, nor 
too ſweet, why, 187; I; children born 
ſickly, how managed, 182 maꝑneſia, 
when uſeful, 183; management of u- 


ing weakly children, ſome caution heceſ- 


attempted by a why, 184, 185 pres 
K K K 2 -  -Gauitions 


i MN 
- cautions n to be obſerved when 
children are brought up by the boat, 18 5. 


137; nurſe, the ſelection of, rules to be 
_ obſerved, 186; nurſes, dieting of them, 


"ſome obſervations upon, ibid.; exerciſe, 


which moſt eligible, 188 ; indolence, its 
effects, ibid.; air neceſſary ; cleanlineſs 
- alfo; filthineſs, its effects, how remedied, 
189, 190. 

* F. 368; ſpirit of, F. 361. 
3663 oil of, F 8. 

Nutrients, 197, 19 
and inert ſolids, what, 217; their parti- 
cular powers ſpecified, 198, 199. 206; 
. their action, 217. 282. 291; the * 
© fon of them, 200; all of them reducible 
. © one ſtate, how, 199. 


Nutrition thrown into the habit too freely, 


why, injurious, 135. 
Nutritious liquids, what, 112. 
Nutritive, ſtimulant and ſedative, 123. 


Oak and aſh bark, © 212. 

Oak bark infuſion, F. 640; bolus, F. 644. 

Oaten bread, oat - meal, or that of wheat, in- 
fuſion of, 612. 

Oats, 216, | 

7 of acrimony, what, 290. 
jdontalgia, what ; from whence its name, 


lenatous,# 75. 

CEfophagus, what; its uſes, 37. 

Oil and mucilage, their different modes of 
_— 215; of burnt paper, rags, or 
., wood, 789; mixed with opium, 808; 
in glyſters, 307. 

Olive, 250, 295. F. 645; oil, 216. 306. 

Oils, vegetable, mild, ang animal, 253. 

Lee mercurial, F. 849. 8513 fulphur, 
F. 850. 

Oraentitis what; whence named ; Kr 
tion, * 


3 


Opiſthotonos, ety "whence .named, 6 FA 


658. 
Optithalmia, whence the name, 49 5 496- 
Opiates, aftringent, F. 645. 
Opiated confection, F. 368. 651. 
Opium, 233, 234. 250, 252. 758 234 
E >4 F. 360. 370. $45. 647, 648, 644, 
50, 6515 652. 655. 846, 849; taken 
in too large quantities, its effects, 2 34 3 
„ faid to cure the venereal diſeaſe, its uſe 
here, what, 235-5 5 OL: TO, ith 
aſaſætida, W W. | 


D. 
Orange-peel, 223. F. 362. 366. 


Organical, 12; conſiſting of various parts 


their action on living 


þ 


3 


7 


653; tree leaves, 665. $16, hp 369, 


Oranges, 294. 299. 
Orrice- root, 241. 
Organ, 50; a part of the Sade b 
ſome function! is performed. . 8 


co-operating with each other. 

Ofcillatory,# * 102. f 

Os coccygis, * 46. 

Oſſa iliaca, 44. 53. 

Oſſa pubis, 57. 

Os ſacrum, 46. | 

Orthopnza, what, and whence named; fee 
Aſthma. | 

Ot: algia, otitis, wo; from whence the 
name, 493.552. | 

 Ovaria, $2. 

Ox-gall, how uten in ſcrophula, 72 

Oxymel of meadow ſaffron, 230; of 1 855 
748; ſimple, F F. 266. 845. 

Oyiters, WT and egg 82 their uſe, 


296. 
- P. 


Painful Aleades, a 

Pains of the ear, fee Otalgia; — f the Shank 
ſee” Cephalalgia;—in the kidneys and ure- 
ters; deſcription; cauſes; characteriſtic 
ſgns; ; cure, 580 to 583 ; who moſt ſub⸗ 
ject to them, 580 ;—of the liver; de- 
ſcription ; cauſes ; cure, 574 to 578 x 
who moſt ſubject to them, 577, 578 ; ge- 
neral characteriſtic ſigns, $80;—in the 
fide; deſcription ; cauſes ; cure, 556 6 
559; — the 40075 deſcription; cauſes; 
cure, 379, general charaQteriſtic 

ſigns, 580 2 5 the flomach ß; deſcription ; 
cauſes ! modes of cure, 560 to 5663— 
of the teeth, ſee Odontalgia- | 

Painters colts oo oper i 

Palm oil, F. 852. 

Pon what, 656; different ſpettes, whitt 
 defcription ; cauſes ; cure, 680 to 6855 
local, what, 680; ſucceeding the ner 
vous colic how relieved; — "i 

Panacea, * 8 5. an "Univerſal medicine. 

Pancreas, what ; ; its uſe, 34. 

Papillæ, 5 5. ſmall emintnces. | 

Par vagum, 34. 5 

Paralyſis, what; e named, 680. 8 

Paraplegia, what ; 3 whence narted, bids 

Paraphfeuitis, 5 19. 7 

e 

Paregoric, * 233. 8 Z 

Parlgig, 288.29 f. [EET 44d + 

Pears, 29 3 

Pectoraf Adeedon, 8557 $2 

e, of FS, 24775 —_ | 


143 


rau, 


533 


5288 :-3 Þ 
Pelvis, 55» Ke | 
Pemphigus, what,, 467. 8 

Pennyroyal, 22 1. 223, 228. 2 50. 2 62. 2833 
water, F. 367. 365. 845, 846. 852. 

penis, what; its uſe, 64. 

Pepper, 241. 

Pads, 221. 223 ; water, F. 3061, 363. 
370. 651, 652, 653. 845. 

pericarditis, 519; cure, 521. 

Pericardium * membrane, 19; inflamma- 
tion of, 519; cure, 520. 

Perichondrium,® 7. 

perioſteum, * 7. 

Peripneumonia notha, what 
med, 714. 

peripneumony, what, and hears 11 
517; malignant, 520 ; deſcription cure, 
ibid.; opiates, eaution in their uſe, 521; 
ſpurious, different opinions concerning 
the ſeat, 714; deſcription ; cauſes; cure, 
714 to 718; uſeful caution reſpeCting 
prognoſticating, 716; who moſt ſubject 
to it, ibid.; ſigns of death, 717; pre- 

ventive mode, ibid.; how diſtinguiſhed 

from the true peripneumony, and dry 

aſthma, 717, 718. 
periſtaltic, 536; vermicular motion by 

which the bowels empty themſelves. 

peritonæum, & 29. 

Peritonitis, what; from whence named, 546. 

Permeability, open to be paſſed through. 

Perriwinkle, 273. 

Perry, 114. 116. 120. 300. 

Perſpiration, inſenſible, how produced, 274. 

Pertuſſis. See Hooping-cough. 

Peru balſam, 221. 250. F. 652. $45. $52. 

Petechiæ, 8 

0 85 glands. 44. 

Pharynx, 37. 

Phenomena, 196. appearances. 

Phlebotomia, what; its diviſion ; general 
and local, their uſe and action, 190. 303; 

ſome caution in, what, 304. 

Phrenitis, 319; how differs from paraphre- 
nitis, 520. 

Phthifis pulmonalis, why ſo termed, ibid. 

Phyſicians, cada „ of much i in- 
jury, 72. 1 f 

Pia mater, 17. 

Piles, open, blind, aiſtinguithea ; get to 
be conſidered as a diſeaſe ; ſometimes ſalu- 
tary, when ; deſcription 3. cauſes; cure, 
634, 635; Aloetie medicines to de avoid. 

ae, why, 637. 

Pills, ſtimulant aperient, 
na deobſtruent, ibid.; corrofive ſubli- 
mate, 8 50; gummous mercurial, ibid.; 
alterative mercurial, 647; purging, 362. 
649. 651; aperient ſoap, 6 50; aloetic, 
ibid.; ſoap deobſtruent, 651; — 369. 


whence na- 


845 1 faponaceous, 
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Pimento, A | | 
Pirguidinous duets, 1 duct. conveying 
the fat. : 

Pitch ointment, 790. 2 

Plaiſter, ſtimulant, 6533 old” 6513 
hemlock, with ammoniacum, 849. 

Pleurodyne, what; from whence ſo termed, 
555. | 

Pleuriſy, what ; and why ſo named, 513. 

Plumbers colic, 572. 

Podagra, what; whence named, 59 5. 

Polychreſt ſalt, 285. See Kali Kachel. 

Poly pi, coagulations or concretions of blood 

in the blood-veſſels, becauſe they ſend 
many ſmall PRO into the adjacent 
veſſels. 

Pomegranate, 212. 

Poppy, 288. 291; ſyrup of, 233, 2343 
oil of, 2 50. 

Pori biliarii, 32. : 

Porter, its effects, 116. 123. 

Potatoes, 273. 288. 295. 

Potters colic, 572. 

Poultice, muſtard, 364. 

Powder againſt the bite of a mad dog, 146; 
purgative ſerous, 847; calomel, 646; 
purging, 619. 646; opiated antimonial, 
652; nitrated antimonial, 6533 have 
ſeating, 6535 654. ; 

Powders, nitrous, 359; antimonial, 3603 

aſtringent, 368. 

Pox. See Lues venerea. 

Præpuce, 65. 

Pregnancy, 808. | | 

Preſerving from, or curing diſeaſes on what 
dependent, 4. 

Privations, 669. 

Prognoſtic, good and bad, ſpecified, 4 495: 

Prophylactic, 124. preventive. 

Prolapſus, 794. 

Propulſive, forcing forward. 

Proſtatæ, 65. 

Proſtration, loſs or deprivation of.” h 

Proximity, nearneſs. WT 

Ptyaliſm, a continued diſcharge of ba. 7 

Pudendum, 60. © hed 

Pulmonic, belonging to the lungs. | 

Pulſe, deceptive in inflammation of the — 

mach, 534; of the liver alfo, 539. 

Pulfatile, 493. 5 

Punch, 114. 116. 5 1 

Purge, cooling ſaline, 3 59  faling, 723. 

Purging, whence it. ariſes, 262; whence'in « 
jurious, ibid.; acrid purgatives, their 

_ uſe, 281. 
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Puſtulous, full of matter, (pus.) | 
Putrid infection, its effects how ee, 
147; particles received into the habit, the 


effects by wounds how prevented, ibid. 
KKK 3 


Pyramidal, 


E & * * 


1 


Pyramidal muſcles, 59. 


Pyborus, 
Pyroſis, 1 


34. 38. 33 
whence pared, 360 566. 


Quaſſia 1 222-2 71. 300. F. PU . 


Quickfilver, Bcerbaave's opinion, and that 


of others, reſpecting its action, reſuted; 


bow it acts in this caſe, 2433 its gene- 
in ys combined 


ral action, what, 2 
ſtate moſt active, leſs certain its effects, 


245; nqt a ſpecific in the pox, ibid. ; 


preparations of, different, appropriated to 


different purpoſes, 247. E. 849. 8 50 


851; white, precipitated, F. 851; ap- 
plied in various modes may produce ſali- 


vation, 243; vitriolated, or turpeth mi- 


neral, 260. 


Quinces, 211. 299; the ſeed, 216; ſyrup, 


Quindy, why ſo called; what, 500 ton? 


F. 366. 368. 655. 


. hllary 3 . tracheal; croup; pharingeal, 
coil. 506 ; parotideal; maxillary ; 
mumps ; hranks, 50 1. 507; tonſillary, 
malignant, ar ulccrous, 501; tonſillary, 
inflammatory, or common fore throat; 
deſcription; increaſe of danger, from what 
cauſes, £02, 503; cauſes; characteriſtic 

ns; Lure, 5033 gargles, 504, 5959 
3056. 511. 648; when ſuppuration takes 
place, the ſymptoms, 504, 505; when 
_ guinſy ariſes from a paſſive cauſe, or 
relaxation, what to be done, 505; bron- 


Chotomy, under what circumſtances ad- 


viſeable ; croup, what ; how produced; 
method of treatment, 506, 507. 


5 1 


| Richialgia, what, and whence named, 572. 


Rachitis, what; . vg its dae, 835. 


See Rickcets. 


Radith, 271. 288. 295. 
Raifins; 216. 29. 294. F. 846. 


Ranula. See Scrophyla. - WIEN 
"Raſpberry, 294. GY, 20 


: Rattleſnake-toor, 277. 


WT for publithing this work, 2. 


2mifications, ſmall br anches. 


aſons wor giving the 3 


of fore part. 
0 the machine aſſigned, 67. 


Receptaculum * chyli, 11. 


Rectum, what 3 its uſes, 46. 39. 


Red globules, to what "Orgs F% ö 
Ned precipitate, 246. 


Rep men, a ftrict adherence to, neceſſary, in Bye 216, 435. * 5 
preventing or curing. dileaſes, 22 A n 


Rege. K fs, going back, 


8 


a 
Ax « was : 
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Kegurgitation, ſwallowing back, 
-- Relaxants, 213. 


N "= as, 3 ts \particular prope 
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Remedies to be ſelected and appro lated 
particular canſtitutions, 8 = gan * 
free drinking, 1 52. 

Repletion and evacuation rather to be conſi- 
dered as diſeaſes under different circum- 
ſtances, 104. 

Reſolution. See Inflammation. 

Reſorbed, tak ing back. 2 

Reſpiration, its uſe, 20. 

Reſolving medicines, 284; their action, 286. 


Reſtrictions neceſſary with reſpect to Celſus 


directions for the conduct of men in health, 
151. 

Reſt or labour, after them running into the 
e extremes injurious, why, 157% 
158. 

Retina, nervous expanſion at the bottom of 
the eye. 

Retention of the menſes. See Amenorrkea, 
of urine, 5845 ; deſcription ; cauſes; cure, 

Retroceded, going back. 

Retropulſion, forced back. 

Rheumatic affections removed by fialagogues, 

249. 

Rheumatiſm, what, and from whenee 
named ; deſcription; cauſes ; characte- 
riſtic tens; modes of cure, 538, 594; 
acute and chronic, why fo termed, 588, 
589. 593 ; how alleviated or prevented, 


14T- 
Rhubarb, 264. 266. 311. F. 362. 646. 650, 
651, 6 52. 847. 850 infuſed in wine, 


4- 

Rickers, what, 8323 deſcription, $33; the 
appearances on opening after death, what, 
834; cauſes, ibid.; characteriſtic ſigns, 

B35; figns foretelling the approach of the 
_ difeaſe, 837. 

Riding not always falurary in conſumptions, 
101; in a carriage; on horſeback, 274 

Rochelle ſalt. See N atron tartariaatum. 

Rock oil, 229. 

Roſemary, 22 . 


8 Roſes, K. 253 TOP of, 66. F. 360. 


362. 366, 367. 350. 047, 645, 649, 650, | 
651. 655. 846. 849. 


Noche 2+ 438. . 

ies ſpeci- 
fied, 2 30. 283; attenuant, reſolvent, de- 

| obſtruent, 2303 \Boerhaave's -_ ; 
Cullen' s opinion, ibid. f 


Rugæ,; folds. { =p \\ (IP 0 — 3 


At 23 


3 
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Sabine, 228. 280, 283. Rn 317 ; ; its pro- 
es ſpecihed; Cullen's opinion; Horne 8 


— proof of, 230. 


burra, “ 131 
i and remedied rancid, 


how known and remedied, 143 ; viſcid 


and ropy, how Known and remedied, 7 5, 


144- 

Sac, 45. 

Saccharine, 1 11. Formal of ſugar. 

Sago, its uſe, 111, 112. 288. 

Sailing uſeful in conſumptions, 508. 

Saline mixture, F. 360. 

Saliva, 35. 

Salivary glands, 35. 

$aivation ſeldom neceffary ; 1 fo, Ber to 
proceed, 779- 

Salop, its uſe, 111. 114. 288. 

Salt diſſolbved in water uſeful in apoplexy, 
67 

Salt, 1 266. F. 363. 648, 649; fixed 
ammoniacal, 822 ; ſea, 285. 294. 2 
F. 363. 649. 

Salts, fixed alkaline, 264; earthy, 300; 
metalline, ibid.; neutral, 264. 300; 
purging, 310; volatile, 276. 293. 

Sarſaparilla, 278. F. 647. 

Saflafras, 221. 274. F. 647. 851. 

Saturptl fully impregnated. 

Saturnine colic, 572. 

Sauces, acid or ſour, why united with high 
ſeaſoned diſhes, 100. 

Savory, 241. | 

Scald-head, See Tinea. 

Scammony, 264. 267. 306. F. "ny 

Scarifications, cautions relative to, 730, 737. 

Scate oil, 836. 

Sciatica, 588. | 

Scirrhus. See Inflammation. 

Scollop, 273. | 

Scorbutic juices, 13 37. 

Scordium, F. 645. | 

Scrophula, what, and ** ſo termed, 
751; fixinz on different parts differently 
named, which; ibid ;+ where fixing im- 


pro erly* called fcirthus, ibid.; does not 


alu ays occupy the glands, ibid.; whether 


contagious or not, doubtful, ibid.; cauſe 
of conſumptign, Sc. how, 752 ; When 


fixed interna y, the- ſymptoms, 7533 


when apt to become: cancerous, ibid- ; beſt 


in external NN 758 ; how to * 
prevented, 79. 142. GN | 


Scrotum, 63. & 


geurvy, deſcription ; ; divided into three 


ſkages, 744, 7453 cauſes, 746 ; charac- 
ter illie ſigns; cure, 747 3 ; * in 


Fam whence it ariſes; 


1 Mi D - K.. 


— though neither infectpus nor 


contagious, 744. 746; why, 747; ve- 
getables, how to be uſed, 749; putrid, 


| how prevented, 1414. 
Sea air; bathing ;* water, how taken in 
ſcrophula, 755, 756; wrack, how uſed 


in ſcrophula, 757; water, © 666. 


Secretory veſſels, what ; their uſe, 1 Is 
Sedatives, 197; what; their action; 


precife mode, little to be ſaid about; ate 
tempted to be explained, 231; as relaxs 
ants, how, 214; their general ſympa- 
thetic and local action proved, 231, 232 5 
catalogue; appellations of, different, 
why, 233. 291. 297. 300; act not as 


common demulcents, why, 292. 

Seltzer water, 628. 

Seminal veſſęls, 632, 

Seneka, 2 382. 

Senna, 264. 266. 310. F. 362. 370. 650, 
651, 652. 846. 

Serofity, from ſerum, the thinner part ef 
the blood. 

Senſorium, organ of ſenſation, 

Serum, what, 24. 

Setons, 302. 

Sheathing liquids, what; their uſes, 111. 


Shingles, 46 5. 
Sialagogues, 197; what; their action and 


uſes, 242 ; divided by authors into three 
claſſes, ibid; claſſes what, ibid.; ob- 
ſtruction in ſome parts prove ſialagogues, 
ibid. 


Simarouba, or Guĩana bark, 212. F. 654. 
Skirret, 288. 295. 

Sinuſes of the brain, 17. | 

Sleep, properly proportioned, neceſſary to be 


obſerved ; its uſe, 163 the period of in- 
dulgence different in different conſtitu- 
tions, how hurtful; reſult of indolence, | 
ſhouid be n how, 164, 165; in 
the day often, though not always, wrong, 
whys 165; and wakefulneſs, their uſe, 

©3, 104; the time — adapted to 


different ages, 104. 
| Sloes, 211. 299. 
Small beer, its uſe, 111. 
Small- pox, or pocks, 8 va- 
riola, whence ſo called; how divided, 


413; its different ſtages; deſcription ; 
mild ſpecies, 414; ſecondary fever of the 


 fmall-pox, bow formed, 41 5. 424. 4253 
is confluent, the fever, of what nature ; the 


ſymptoms of cach, 416, 417, 418; one 


ſpecies why called dyſcnteric, 418; cauſes ; 


characteriſtic ſigns 3 cure, the indications 


of, 419; medical conduct to be regulas 
ted by the nature of the conſtĩtution and 


nature of the fever, 42, 421, 422,426; 


particular pccurrences, what; how 
er 
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lived, 4:35 opening the eruptions, as 
. adviſed, by ſome, dangerous, why, 42 5, 
"426; eruptions, different appearances of, 
* ſpecified, 426, 427; and modes of alle- 
. Viations ; alvine fluxes, much nicety te- 
_ quired in their management in febrile 


Complaints, why, 427 ; diet always to 


de adapted to the nature of the fever, why; 
omens in the ſmall- pox, good and bad 
ſpecified, 428, 429 ;—inoculated, the 
advantages of, ſpecified, 430; the opera- 
tion delcribed ; ſubjects proper for inocu- 
lation, whom; and the beſt period with 


reſpect to age and ſeaſon, 431. 434 3; pre- 
paration, modes of, in different conſtitu- 


tions; the advantages, what, 432; mat- 


ter, from what patients the Woll eligible 
to take it; deſcription, 433; unfavour- 


"able ſymptoms, 434; favourable ſigns, 
43 53 cauſes; cure; Clutton's febrifuge 


* ſpirits, 436 ; expoſure to cold air to be 


regulated by circumſtances, 437. 
Smoke of burning feathers an efficacious re- 
. medy, $13. 
Suake-wot, 221. 277. F. 362. 365. 366. 


644. 
Soap, 273.287. 297. 308. F. 657. 653: 8473 
ley, 308 ; liniment, F. 650. 


Soda, 297 


Solids, what, 6; living, 12. 14; 3 inert, 12. 


14; and fluids variouſly divided, 5. 
Somnolency, fl epineſs. 


Sore thraat, malignant ulcerous, or 1 
nant ſcarlet fever, 508; cauſes, 510 ; de- 
ſeription, 508 ; whom it moſt commonly 


attacks, ibid.; characteriſtic figns, 5103 
ought to be diſtinguiſhed from the ſimple 
inflammatory ſore throat, by what means, 

ond why, ibid. ; favourable omens, ibid. ; 
- unfavourable, 511; cure; bleeding to 
de avoided, why, ibid. 

.— 294, 295. 

Solution, corroſive ſublimate, 849; mer- 
curial gummous, 8 50; vitriolic, 648; 


aperient cooling, 654 ; of cream Af. tar- 


tar, 730. 

Soups, their uſe, 112. 122. 

| Solvents of the one. See nei, 
307. 

Spanith flies, 302. cantharides, F. 846. 


Spaſm, what, 656 and convulſion, the 


difference, What, 22 5. 


Spafms arifing from different cauſes bx what | 


removed, 226. 
Spermaceti, 216. F. 646. 
Spermatic blood veſſels, ba: | 
Sphincters, “ 9. 
Spinage, 2 16. 263. 287. 294. 
— 9 114. 116; Britiſh, F. 851. 


witer of of Mood. $i | Coughing up of 
Spleen, what; its uſes, 3. 
Splenalgia, What; whence named,” 579. 5 
Splenitis, what; "why ſo termed, 541; in- 
flammation of the ſpleen; deſcription ; 
mo} j Characteriſtie ſigns; cure, 541 
ablcefs formed here deſtro | ſuddenly, 
why, ibid. e. 
Spruce, 748. | 
Stratum, * 3g. 
Sphacelus. See Mortification, - 


Struma. See Scrophula, 


Spunge, burnt, 755. 

Spurge olive, or mezercon, 278. 

Sputatores, what, 819. 1 

Squills, 248. 250, 2 52. 260. 272. F. 648. 
FCC 

Staff, 584. i 

— the ſolids of the human body. 

Statical, the ſcience of weighing. | 

Starch, 288. 291. 

Sterne's æther, 523 

Sternum,** 26. 

Sternutatories, 238. 2 50. 

Stimulant and ſedative liquids, what, 114. 

Stimulants, 238. 297. 300; their action, 
218 ; oſcillatory, 218; direct and indi- 


direct, their action ſpecified, 218; divi- 


ded into three claſſes, general, local, men- 


tal, why; why a different diviſion from 


their uſes, 220 ; catalogue of; their dif- 
ferent powers, 221 ; thoſe of the ſtronger 

clafs weakened, 274; mild, ibid. 

Stomach, what; its uſe, 38; indiſpoſed 
from drinkivg; how relieved ; only to be 
applied to on particular occaſions, the rea- 
ſous, 153; its great power over the ſyſ- 
tem, one. proof of, ibid. 

Stomachics,** 135. | 

Stone in the bladder, aefeription; cure, 58 z, 
554 ; the only certain rode of diſcover- 


ing it, what, 584 ;—in the kidneys, 5803 | 


in the kidney may be todged without pain, 
what produces it, KH? ; alſo in the blad- 
der, 583. 
Straight gut, 46. 
Strangury, what; heide named, 5843 3 
deſcription; cauſes ; z. cure, Ph. . 
Stra wberries, 29% 
Styptic powder, F 368. 
Subſimation, g up folias 0 harg | bo- 
dies by the force of Hire. 
Subclavian vein, 96. AAR 
Succory, 263. eee 
Succulent, 6 = wg 1 
Suet, 216. e 
Suffocating catarrh, not to be ad hl 


| wich the croup, why, 7133 their diffe- 
1 dende 


— 


. 


xence pointed out, ibid.; deſcription 
characteriſtic ſigns; cure, 713, 714; 


ſometimes it is epidemical, and often fatal 


. ſuddenly, 714. 
Fuffuſio bilis, 718. 

Sugar, 263. 291. | 

euppuration. Sce tallatamatione 3 

Sulphur, flowers of, &c. 263. 265, 306. 
F. 654. 850; drink for preventing or mi- 
.rigating the gout, 149; its action on the 
habit, ibid. 

Sulphureous medicines mixed with  alkalicy 
250. 8 

Suppoſitory, 649. 

Suppreſſion of the menſes. See a : 
of urine, 584 ; deſcription ; cauſes ; cure, 
585, 586. 

Suture, thoſe places where the bones of tlie 
ſcull are joined. 

Sweat, morbid evacuations . See Kaki 
droſis; what to be obſerved when we want 
to promote it, 275,270. 

 Sweet-bread, 34. 

Swinging in the open air FEET in conſump- 
tions, 528. 

Sympathy, or ſympathic affections, * 

Symptomatic,” 469. 

Syrup, gummous mercurial, 8 50. 


T. 


Tabes dorſalis, what, and whence named, 
5313 cure, 532. 

Tabes, whence {o termed, 529 ; its different 

_ cauſes; deſcriptions, 529, 530; cure, 531. 

Tarnarinds: 263. 294. F. 363. 367. 

Tanzey, 306. 

Tapioca, its uſe, 111. 174. 

Tapping not to be deferred too long, why, 
732; fainting, how prevented, 733. 

Tartar, 264, 265 ; ley of, 851. 

Tartarized antimony, 2 59. 310. F. 360, 361. 
363. 646. 649, 650 wine of, 339 278. 

Tartar, ſoluble, 297. 

Tarſi, edge of the eye-lids, 

Tar water, 748. 

Tartar, cryſtals of, 272. F. 363. 367. "700 

Tea, beef, 201; mutton, ibid.; and cof- 
fee drank too hot, the evil conſequences 
of, 116; hot, its. dee 214; its ule, 
117. ; 

Temperance, what meant by the term, 60 5. 

Temperament, conſtitution, 108. 

JTeneſmodal, dy ſenteric inteſtinal flux, 61 E 

Tendons, 8 5 their uſe, . 

Terra E muriata, 791 ; its action, 
757 

Terreſtrioug,* 56. h 158 

5 e 27 755 f ae, . 
296. 8 
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 Tabercles,** 


Teftes, what ;. their uſe, 63. 

Teſticles, ibid. 

Tetanic, 1 30. S 

Tetanus, what; whence named: deſerip- 
tion; cure, 6 56 to 661; warm bathing, 
How ro be managed, 659 ; cold bathing, 
its ufe, 660; in tetanus oppoſite methods 
being ſucceſsful, how accounted for, 660. 

Tetters, 782, 783; indications of cure, 786; 

cure, 788. 

Thirſt in dropſy, how alleviated without 
drinking, 732. „ 
Thoracic duct, 11. 51 2 . 
Thorax, or breaſt, VVV 
Theroid glands, [mite glands on dhe 

lower part of the wWind pipe. 
Tin powder, 306. "Oy 
Tincæ os, 60. | 
Tinea, what; why fo called, 753 7843 
deſcription, ibid. ; who môſt fubſect to it, 
78 5; on what it depends, 786; indica- 
tions of cnre, ibid.; characteriſtic ſigns; 
cure, 789; ſome appearances in theſe 
children, what, ibid. ; cautions relative 
to external applications, 790. | 
Tincture of bark, with lime water, 849: © 
Tobacco, its powers ſpecified, - 234. 237. 
248. 259-271 ; extract, 711 ; ſmoke, 2523 
ſnuff, 2413 in Sweden why given x 
uſed alſo in Germany, for what; recom- 
mended here, for what purpoſes; not 
been brought into practice, why, 238. 
Tone, activity with ſtrength. 
Torpor, fluggiſhneſs, in activity. 
Tooth- ach, errhines uſeful, 240; lere 
by ſialagogues, 249 cauſes; ſeat; modes 
of cure, 553, 554, 555. I 
Tormentil-root, 211. age 
Triſmus, what ; whence met %7 . 
Tragacanth, gum, 288. 291. 
Tubæ Fallopiauæ, 61. | 1 
54; alſo (mall. tumors « 
found in the lungs. 1. | 
Tubuli, ſmall tubes. 
Tulpii valvula, 46. 
To nica vaginalis, 63. 
Tunica albuginea, ibid. 
Turgeſcence, ſwelling. 
Turnip, 271. 288. 295. 
Turpentine, 221. 271. F. 652; oil ” 30G, 
201. F. 652 ; balſam of, 2 50. 
Turpeth mineral, 241. 246. 1 * 1 
Tuſſis, 697. e en 
Tympanitis, what; whence Sab, 700. - 
Tympany, divided into two ſpecies; de- 
{cription ; cure ; its das: oa ſymps 
ten, Md. TY OOO 
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5. v. 


Vleers upon the legs from rheumatic PAP gi 


tions, not to be dried up, why, 592. 
Umbilicus, 44+ ts 
Ureters, what; their uſe, 57. 1 
Urethra, what, 65. 

Vrine, morbid diſcharge of. See Diabetes. 
Urinez, bloody, its different appearances 3 
cauſes ; cure, 632 to 634; two points 

to be conſidered, what, 632; blood mix- 

ed uniformly with the urine, how diſco- 

vered, 634 ; ariſing from different cauſes, 
gonorrhea, ' piles making that way their 
exit, or being critical, it ſhould be diſtin» 

guiſhed, 634. 

Uifuiferns, 85. veſſels conveying. -urine, 
Uterus, what; its uſes, 39. 

VUva urſi, 308. 

Vagina, what ; its uſe, 60. 


Valetudinarians, rules for reſpecting the 


2 tity of food to be taken, 200. 

erian, 229. 2 50. F. 364. 845. 

Vapour, 216 ; of an animal recently killed; 
ibid.; bath, 749; ſtimulant, 281; warm; 
2751 particularly of water. 

Varicoſe, “ 759. 

Vas deferens, 64. 

Vaſcular ſyſtem, what; its uſe, 123. 

Valves, 11. a contrivance in the veſſels and 
other parts, which ſtops the return of any 
fluids which paſſes through them. 

Valvulz conniventes, 44- 

Veal tea, its uſe, 112. 

Vegetable acid, 294; alkali impregnated 
with fixed air, 308; bitter, acrid, highly 
flavoured, how claſſed, 206 ; cooling de- 
coctions, 723; nutrients, 300; and na- 
tive acids, 279. 

Veins, what; their uſe, 10. 

Vena cava, 21. 42 ; portarum, zo. 

Venereal virus, its —_ how prevented, 
145. 

Venice ſoap, 2 50. 263. F. 649, 
cle, F. 848. 
Ventricle,** 38, | 
Ventricles of the brain, II. See Brain, 17. 
. See, bs wh 47. ſerpentine, or wor m-like. 

ermifuges. See Antheimintics, 305; Boer- 
haave's diviſion, 305; divifion of them 
into ſeparate heads, 306. 

Vertebræ, 17. 34. back bone. 

Vertiginous, giddy. 

Veſſel, what; how formed, 10. 

Veſicatoriĩes. See Epiſpaſtics. 

Veſica fellis, 28. g. Il biadder. 

Vibices, * 347. 

Vuli,“ 40. 


503 trea- 
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e 117. 113. "250, 27% 298, 300. 


Whites. 


F. 364. 68. 647, 648. 650; a 

b dolls and tte, ts 8 ge — 

Zinger, Helmont's opinion, 27 763 Cam- 
Pborated. 3683 
275. 

4 the effocts of its poiſon, how p preven= 
ted, 145; fleſh; broth, 792. 
Viſcera, 20. the chief contents of the head, 

cheſt, and belly. 
Virulent muco-puriform gleet. See Gonor- 
rhea virulenta. 
vitriol blue, or Roman, 2 10. 4 
Vitriolic acid, 294 ; zther, ſpirit of, F. 360. 
Volatile alkaline ſalts, 220, 221, 222. 250, 
302. 311; oily ſoaps, 250, 
Volatiles and aſtringents judiciouſly united, 
in what caſes, 209. 
Vomiting of blood; characteriſtic fi igns; 
eauſes; cure, 639 to 632; to whom 
moſt common; 630; womens's menſtru- 
ating a cure, 530 5 in pregnancy rarely 
injurious, in fevers fatal; when affording 
little hope, 632. | 
Vomica, deſcription of, 5213 cure, 523. 
Votuick, $34. 


W. 


Wake-robin, 221. 224-271; Fanny of, 
224. F. 848. 

Walking, 274. 

Water, 273. 279. 286; its uſe, 110; cold, 


275 warm, ibid.; drank copioully, 263; 


the only diluent, its effects; from whence, 
284; braſh. See Pyroſis; dock, 211. 
295; pox, deſcription, 446. 


Watery vapours received into the lungs, 2 * 


Ward's noe, "43 6 

Wedge thruſting between the teeth, its uſe 
in epilepſy, 667. 

Wheat, 216. 289. | 

Whey of cryſtals of tartar, 363; antiſeptic, 
357; milk, 2733 muſtard, 653; alum, 
65 

White flux. Ses Ccliaca. 

White hellebore, 241. 

See Leucorrhœa. 

White lily- root, 286; EV. 216; vitriol, 
210. 2 50. 311. F. 6. 

Wild vine, 272. 

Wiud, the ſtrongeſt ſymptom in colic, how 

known, 508. 

Windpipe, what, 20. 

Winds, the moſt ſalutary. which, 92. 

Wine, 114. 116, 117. 220, 221. 250. 279 · 
288. 29 5. 300. 


Wine acids, aſtripgents, uſed as inpiſants 


Why, 


ſxeetened with honey, ; 


\ 


5 


43 Y 2 'k ® 


why, 239; 10 what compoſed... 117; 
cated, , 8 43; oil, ſatine and ſome 
earthy ſubſtances as diluents deſective, 


bf, its effects, 118; compoſition, under 
that name, what, their effects, ſold, 1203 


Rheniſh, 276. 
ines, auſtere, 274. 


Womb 3 

Wood bel 211. 5 
Weods, decoction of, 137. 

Worm medicines. See Kana, 3653 $ x 


ſeed, 306. 


Worms, 557 e 


_ ana n 
. 

g 8 

„ 


Wormwood, Roman and — 222. 


300. 301. 847. 


Wort, 848. 
why, 285; pure, what, 117. 1193 ſpirit 
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Xyphoid, or emiform, 36 


Cy &. 210, 21f. 


Zona, 


| Fa. 


* J. 465. 
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4 1 pe 19, line 1; r 
= 22 1 a 
| — . — 29, for « or” dead e above the. | 
— 130, — 12, dele . or convulſions. 
| — T7 — 3, after ſucking put (, or mille & 
= — I, — 13, of « exerciſing” read 0 
3 f 2 a "LP — 187. = for te reſembles read ec reſt emble. 
we” | — — 6, Anſert cc ſqu uills.” | 
— 25, — Don — 6c — read Natron.“ 
=; Jr 280, — ce requires” read ( requi 
at * — 280 yy = acid” read « aid: 

—— — 292; — cc acid” Read ce acrid.” 
5 2 nas 27, for « Eggs” 
„% 5 _— 30 73 Sor ie read (c are.” 
WTR — for 4 fluids are 2 and th 


, 7 ah 


uire.” 


* % 1 5 = 
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; — 5 — 3 « of. 
= > — 414, — 8, inſtead of c t 
h — 3. , de 
1 — 54, — — 70, for « appearance” read 4 attack. 8 
. for- cc their read © thin.” 


read Cc ; A "3 


1 15 7 1 — 335, T, e N 
- i : | =>» 7 aids read «6c aid. = ET 

3 read ce 8 
he Az, after — read cc are paſt,” 
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in” read «ood alfo 


RE — 3550, 14. for ce 566” read . 556. 9 
= — 566, — 17, « 65” read „ exhibited,”* 
7 but,” read « be. - 
1 92, 20, dele « dopped. 
Re — $003, — 11, for 2 read 4 which. 
617, --— 24, for 4 afrance” read appearance.” 
=. _ by No: 126, add „ Pennyroyal Water, 6 ounces.” 
2 - ——_— „ line 13, for « humid, and * or” read one 
7 | : £6 ſpaſmodic, or- f N a 
4 — 71. — £4, dele <« tate of.” 


— 782, — 5-6, dele « of this complaint.” 
Index 9, 117, 2d 8 for «« correctors?” read « 
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